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ABSTRACT 


The  present  study  is  one  cf  three  volumes  in  ;i  series  entitled  riirMrrg''  a  .id  Hespnnse  in^ 
Internal  Conflict.  The  series  contains  descriptive  and  analytical  accounts  covering  a  total  of 
57  cases  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  occurring  in  the  20th  century.  The  three  vol¬ 
umes  arc  ind, virtually  entitled  The  Experience  in  Asia.  The  Experience  in  hu rope  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  The  Experience  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

The  purpose  e.c  project  was  to  enlarge  the  oody  of  knowledge  about  insurgency  end 
especially  counterinsurgency  by  empirical  study  of  actual  historical  cases.  From  a  sample  of 
about  150  cases,  57  were  selected  according  to  criteria  governing  time,  definition,  occurrence 
of  military  operations,  analogy,  and  feasibility,  Persons  of  academic  and  professional  back¬ 
ground  were  then  selected  to  study  individual  cases  according  to  a  standardized  methodology 
(described  in  the  Technical  Appendix), 

The  individual  studies  were  written  in  a  format  covering  background,  insurgency, 
counterinsurgency,  and  outcome  and  conclusions,  followed  by  notes  and  bibliographic  material. 
The  studies  have  been  grouped  geographically  in  three  volumes  to  form  casebooks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  internal  conflict.  In  addition,  the  cases  now  published  plus  sonic  further  materials  col¬ 
lected  during  their  preparation  form  a  data  bank  for  the  further  analysis  of  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency. 


Hesearch  and  writing  were 
completed  in  November  11)65. 


FOREWORD 


In  the  period  since  World  War  II,  l',  S.  policy  makers  and  private  citizens  alike  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  aware  of  the  serious  threat  to  world  peace  that  has  been  posed  by  insurgency. 
This  is  a  complex  threat  that  is  imperfectly  comprehended,  CRESS  is  making  a  continuing  eflort 
to  address  Itself  to  this  subject  in  u  number  of  ways;  and  the  study  that  follows  represents  one 
approach  to  gaining  an  understanding  of  the  threat. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  three  representing  57  separate  case  studies  of  internal  con¬ 
flict  situations  occurring  in  the  century.  Of  the  total  cases  studied,  17  experiences  p1  e- 
dated  World  War  II,  11  occurred  during  World  War  II,  and  29  took  place  between  12  12  and  I9G5. 
The  locale  for  19  of  the  cases  was  Asia;  for  1.2,  Europe;  for  6,  the  Middle  East;  for  11,  Africa; 
and  lor  9,  Latin  America.  The  governmental  force  involved  In  containing  or  combating  the  in¬ 
surgency  also  varied;  In  16  cases  an  indigenous  government  composed  of  local  people  fought  the 
insurgents;  in  21  cases,  it  was  a  foreign  authority  operating  in  a  colonial  role;  and  in  20  cases, 

It  was  a  foreign  authority  operating  in  an  occupying  or  intervening  role. 

Th?  large  number  and  variety  of  cases  of  internal  conflict  were  each  analyzed  according  to 
a  common  methodology.  The  methodology  was  framed  so  as  to  emphasize  the  important  rela¬ 
tionships  between  military,  political,  economic,  and  sociological  factors,  Thus,  these  eases  arc 
not  merely  studies  of  military  strategies  or  tactics  in  and  oi  themselves,  hut  of  strategies  and 
tactics  assumed  and  implemented  within  the  living  and  untidy  complexity  of  their  situational  en¬ 
vironments. 

The  importance  of  these  data,  from  a  research  point  oi  view,  is  considerable  and  obvious. 
The  findings  in  these  casebooks  and  additional  information  will  now  enable  us  to  perform  com¬ 
parative  analyses.  We  thus  hope  to  identify,  refine,  and  present  for  further  research  attention 
some  principles  that  will  make  possible  improved  ways  of  dealing  with  internal  conflict. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  cases  will  introduce  the  reader  to  the  wide  variety  oi  guises  that 
internal  conflict  assumes,  the  hroad  range  of  responses  that  it  provokes,  and  its  extensive  and 
pervasive  ramifications. 
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H  M  CON'DIT,  Senior  Research  Scienlisl,  Center  lor  Research  in  Social  S\  steins,  ami  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  iii  Research,  The  American  Umversit.t,  W  ash  leu,  I)  C.,  project  director 
ot  and  contributor  to  Challenge  and  Rosjhwsc  in  internal  Conflict,  project  supen  isur  ami  ce- 
■'lutlior  ot  A  Counterinsurgency  fi.liliography .  author  ot  Case  Study  In  C.uerrilla  War.  Greece 
liUiDU  World  War  I),  Allied  Supplies  lor  Italian  Partisans  Paring  World  War  II,  "A  Matrix  lor 
Comparative  Analysis  ol  Counterinsurgency,  "  and  various  studies  on  internal  conflict  and  uneon- 
ventioual  war,  member  ot  the  research  staff  ot  the  Operations  Research  office,  The  Johns  llnp- 
!•*:<,;  I 'rive  refit,  ,  T.'j-  lf'Sti,  a'td  h<«t»vv»ri  «H*|»  ijie  Department  eft1"'  Army,  Coi-j.j,  of  Engineers 
Historical  Division,  I  !l ill-]  iiol , 

HKRT  II.  COOl’ Ell,  JK.,  Research  Scientist,  Center  for  He  sea  cell  ill  Social  H\  stems,  The 
American  University,  Washington,  D  C  ;  project  collal’oraior  on  ami  contributor  to  Challenge 
ami  Hesjionse  in  .mental  Conflict.  eo-auUior  of  Case  Studies  in  Insurgency  and  llevolut ionary 
Warfare:  Vietnam,  I'Jll-IDql;  Contributor  to  Casebook  on  Insurgency  :uul  llevoiutionar.y  Warfare 
and  to  Soviet  Foreign  Relations  and  World  Communism  (edited  by  Thomas  T.  Hammond). 


STANLEY  L.  FALK,  Associate  Professor  of  National  Security  Allairs,  Industrial  College  ot  the 
Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.C.,  author  of  Bataan:  The  March  ol  Death,  The  International 
Arena,  and  Decision  at  l  cvlc,  co-author  of  Organization  for  National  Sccunh  .  author  ol  numer¬ 
ous  articles  .and  book  reviews,  including  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Hntanniea,  Political  Sci- 
ence  Quarterly,  Journal  of  American  History,  Military  Review,  l.S  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
and  others;  served  with  F .  S  Armj  in  Jajian,  1  ITia-l  !MS,  its  Historical  Oilicer  and  Intelligence 
Officer;  currently  holds  commission  as  a  major  in  Uie  Army  Intelligence  Service  ol  the  I  S, 
Army  llcserve. 

11KRNARI)  it.  FADE,  l’nifessor  of  International  Relations,  Department  of  Government,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D  C.  until  his  death  in  South  Viet-Nam  earl.\  in  l'JtiT:  author  of  Viet- 
Niim  Witness  1  b.Vi-til!,  'Hie  Yiet-Minh  Regime,  Street  Without  Joy.  The  Two  Viet-Kams,  and 
Hell  in  a  Very  Small  Place;  author  of  many  articles  and  book  reviews  on  Indochina  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  served  with  French  resistance  forces  in  Nice  and  Savoy,  llllj-ltm,  and  with  French 
Regular  Army  f 2 7th  Alpine  Division  ami  1th  Moroccan  Mountain  Division)  until  lb-lii;  extensive 


travel  and  field  resear cli  in  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia  as  Fulbright  Scholar,  1 301  - 1  '.*53; 

SFATO  Follow,  mail.  Rockefeller  Fellow,  ]  IH'-U;  Guggenheim  Fellow,  U1GG-UJG7. 

Wii.iJAM  C,  jOilN.'sTr IN K ,  ,1 R .  ,  professor  of  Asian  Studies,  School  of  Advanced  international 
Studies,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washington,  DC.;  author  of  The  Shanghai  Problem,  The 
United  States  and  _Jai  inn’s  Non  Ol  der.  The  Future  of  Japan,  and  Burma's  Foreign  Policy,  ]  UJS- 
11X10—  A  Study  in  Neutralism,  as  well  as  numerous  articles;  served  as  Director  of  U.S.  informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  India,  1  U-JG-1 ’J  I  7 ,  and  in  various  other  administrative  and  advisory  capacities 
with  the  Department  of  State  until  lii.nl,  served  as  Co-Director  of  the  Hangoon-Ilopkins  Center 
for  Southeast  Asian  Studies  in  Rangoon,  Purma,  1  ’.*57-1  'Jail,  has  been  a  consultant  on  South  and 
Southeast  Aslan  Affairs  lor  the  HAND  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California,  since  1956. 

Mil  tlAKl.  FRANCIS  MORRIS  1JNDSAY  tl.ord  Rindsuy  of  Birker) ,  Professor  of  Far  Eastern 
Studios,  School  of  International  Service,  The  American  University,  Washington,  D.C.;  author  of 
China  and  the  Cold  War,  Is  Peaceful  Co-Existence  Possible?  and  numerous  articles  on  China 
and  the  Far  Fast,  served  as  technical  advisor  t<>  Coimiumica*'  is  Department  of  the  Chinese 
Eighteenth  Group  Army,  1  S<  12-1114 a. 

GENEVIEVE  CORUNS  UN EUARGER,  Reeturer  in  Indonesian,  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  W  ashington,  D.C.,  Consultant,  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1’a.  '  Southeast  Asia  Editor,  W  orld  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C.;  author  of  Washington  Sources  on  International  Affairs;  contributor  to  The 
Idea  of  Colonialism  (edited  by  Robert  Strausz-llupe  and  11.  W.  Hazard)  and  to  United  States  Pol¬ 
icy  in  Southeast  Asia;  articles  in  Current  History  and  World  Affairs;  extensive  travel  and  field 
research  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  service  with  British  Far  East  Land  Forces  in  Malaya  as 
Operations  Research  Office  consultant  on  propaganda  and  psychological  warfare,  1!) 50-1931; 
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HOWARD  MAXWERE  MERR1MAN,  Professor  of  History,  Columbian  College,  The  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  author  of  articles  and  Ixiok  reviews  on  topics  in  American 
diplomatic  history;  student  of  American  expansion  in  the  Pacific;  served  with  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  during  World  War  II 
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ington,  D.  C.  ;  author  of  Korean  War  chapter  m  American  Military  History  (ROTC  college  text) 
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Warfare  in  Korea,  tinted  Nations  Partisan  Warfare  m  Korea,  Operation  Tittle  Switch.  and 
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In  any  such  listing  there  arc  still  others  who  gave  of  their  time  and  effort  6  d  whose  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  substantial  but  who  lor  reasons  of  space  or  human  negligence  are  not  listed. 

To  Jiese  unsung  heroes  go  equal  quantities  of  regret  for  our  omission  and  gratitude  for  their 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  publication  of  this  three  -  volume  series,  Challenge  and  Response  in  Internal  Conflict, 
marks  the  conclusion  of  work  on  the  first  phase  ot  a  study  exploring  the  response  of  governments 
to  the  challenge  of  insurgent  violence.  Volume  I  contains  studies  of  1  9  eases  reflecting  The  1'v 
tierienee  in  Asia;  Volume  II  comprises  18  cases  concerning  Tin*  Experience  in  Kurope  and  the 
Middle  East;  and  Volume  in,  with  20  cases,  describes  The  Experience  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Although  the  57  eases  occurred  over  a  wide  range  of  geographic  areas  and  under  a  variety 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  systems,  in  every  instance  the  threat  to  the  existence  of  the 
government  in  power  was  such  that  military  forces  were  involved  in  maintaining  or  restoring 
order  within  the  area. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  performed  under  I’.S.  army  aegis,  was,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
to  learn  and  profit  from  the  past.  Although  the  army  in  the  early  19G0's  was  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  engaged  in  cheeking  insurgency  in  various  countries,  notably  in  South  Vict-N am,  there 
was  no  institutional  memory  bank  U|xm  which  it  could  call  to  review  either  its  own  experience 
or  that  of  other  armies.  The  experience  of  experts  was  available,  but  even  here  there  were 
difficulties.  Not  only  did  time  tend  to  blur  memories,  but  even  when  precise  data  Here  available, 
they  could  not  always  be  correctly  extrapolated  to  tit  another  ease.  When  this  study  was  begun 
in  early  1963,  comparative  analysis  <>1  counterinsurgency  was  impossible  on  a  broad  scale:  There 
were  neither  a  sufficient  number  of  studies  nor  a  sufficient  degree  of  analogy  between  those  that 
had  been  done.  Furthermore,  earlier  work  had  focused  mainly  on  underground  and  insurgent 
operations*  rather  than  on  the  counteracts  ities  of  government.  Three  specific  purpose*  thus 
emerged:  to  focus  on  governmental  ros|Kinse  or  counterinsurgency,  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
eases  under  study,  and  to  provide  lor  comparability  of  data  so  as  to  broaden  the  base  lor  luture 
analysis. 


*See,  for  example,  such  studies  as  Case  Study  in  Guerrilla  War— (".recce  During  World  War 
II  (published  in  19611,  Caseliook  on  Insurgency  and  Rcvolutn>u.-.*v  Warfare:  23  Summary  Accounts 
(1962),  Case  Studies  in  Insurgency  and  1U  volutinnarv  Warfare:  Algeria  1954-1962  (iiiO'n,  Case 
Studies  in  Insurgency  and  Revolutionary  Warlare:  Cuba  1053-1939  (196,‘i),  Case  Studies  in  Insui 
goncy  and  Revolutionary  Warfare:  Vietnam  1911 -1954  (196-1),  Case  Studies  in  Insurjp-ncv  and 
Revolutionary  Warfare:  Guatemala  1  (Ml  195-1  (19641,  anil  (Undergrounds  in  Insurgentj  Royolu- 
tionary,  and  Resistance  Warfare  (1963).  AM  these  studies  were  published  by  the  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Office,  predecessor  of  the  present  Center. 
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Tho  project  was  planned  as  a  three-phase  study.  The  aim  of  the  first  phase  of  the  work, 
which  culminates  in  publication  of  the  three  volumes  in  the  present  series,  was  to  identify 
counterinsurgency  campaigns,  to  select  from  the  total  body  of  known  cases  those  most  useful  for 
study,  to  analyze  individually  each  selected  case  according  to  a  standardized  methodology,  and 
to  prepare  case  studies.  In  the  second  phase  ol  the  work,  the  data  will  be  utilized  to  analyze  on 
a  comparative  basis  the  strategic  factors  that  operated  in  insurgency-counterinsurgency  sit¬ 
uations  and  to  identify  those  tactical  factors  that  were  critical  to  the  outcome  of  each  case.  The 
third  phase  of  the  work  will  be  to  study  and  analyze  those  specific  tactical  factors  identified  as 
critical— such  possible  tactics  as  resettlement,  Ixtrder  control,  jungle  fighting,  or  treatment  of 
captured  and  surrendered  guerrillas. 

The  57  case  studies  that  constitute  the  first  phase  of  this  work  are  intended  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  broad  overview  of  the  major  strategic  and  tactical  factors  bearing  on  each  specific 
situation  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  complexity  of  interplay  between,  for  example,  economic  and 
sociological,  political  and  military  factors  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  probe  intensively  and 
in  depth  any  specific  component  of  a  given  campaign,  Rather,  the  purpose  has  been  to  provide  a 
point  of  first  contact  in  the  study  of  internal  conflict  situations. 

The  casebooks  as  presented  bring  together  in  ordered  and  coherent  form  a  mass  of  formerly 
uncoordinated  and  fragmented  data.  From  the  research  viewpoint,  the  series  provides  a  data 
base  for  further  study  and  analysis.  From  the  military  viewpoint,  the  studies  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  in  instruction  and  orientation,  as  background  for  policy  papers  and  contingency  plans,  and  as 
a  basis  for  the  development  of  doctrine.  From  a  still  larger  and  less  specifically  utilitarian 
viewpoint,  these  volumes  may  also  help  in  the  continuing  work  of  comprehending  and  assessing 
the  role  of  the  military  in  the  critical  area  of  governmental  response  to  the  challenge  of  internal 
conflict. 

A  MEANING  OF  •* COUNTERINSURGENCY " 

The  initial  research  problem  was  to  define  the  elements  involved  in  the  governmental  re¬ 
sponse,  or  counterinsurgency,  in  terms  that  would  have  validity  from  both  operational  and  re¬ 
search  viewpoints.  The  problem  was  partly  semantic  in  nature.  Webster  defined  neither  "gov¬ 
ernmental  response”  nor  "counterinsurgency,"  but  the  meaning  of  the  latter  could  presumably  be 
derived  by  juxtaposing  "counter, "  meaning  "against,"  and  ’insurgency,"  meaning  in  international 
law  "a  revolt  against  a  government  not  reaching  the  proportions  of  an  organized  revolution,  and 
not  recognized  as  belligerency.  "  This  definition  left  much  to  be  desired  insofar  as  the  research 
project  was  concerned. 


The  word  "counterinsurgency"  was,  indeed,  fairly  new  in  F.S.  mllilary  usage,  having  been 
coined  some  time  after  195**  to  give  coherence  and  meaning  to  actions  in  which  I’.S.  military 
forces  were  becoming  increasingly  involved.  In  the  February  1962  edition  of  military  definitions 
published  by  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stuff,  counterinsurgency  was  defined  as  "the  entire  scope  of 
actions  (military,  police,  political,  economic,  psychological,  etc.)  taken  by  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  government  of  u  nation  to  counteract,  contain,  or  defeat  an  insurgency,  "t  This 
definition  was  in  effect  when  work  on  this  project  started. 

This  broad  definition  still  left  some  Questions  unresolved.  For  example,  what  constituted 
an  "insurgency"?  What  was  a  counterinsurgent  government?  On  what  particular  actions  with¬ 
in  the  "entire  scope  of  actions"  should  the  study  lie  focused?  To  clarify  these  difficulties,  it 
maybe  well  to  explain  some  of  the  research  interpretations  that  were  placed  upon  the  official 
definition. 

What  Conttituled  " Ituurgency *’.v 

Concerning  the  matter  of  insurgency,  it  was  dilfieull  to  define  the  criteria  that  distinguished 
it.  In  the  view  of  some  students,  insurgents  had  to  possess  an  organisation,  use  illegal  methods, 
and  advocate  a  political  program;  lacking  such  characteristics,  practitioners  of  violence  re¬ 
mained  simply  badmen,  terrorists,  or  bandits.  But  since  iho  first  two  criteria,  organization  and 
use  of  illegal  methods,  were  not  limited  to  insurgents  and  indeed  were  common  among  bandits 
and  terrorists,  they  did  not  distinguish  insurgency.  In  the  ease  of  the  third  criterion,  possession 
ol  «  political  program,  the  study  planners  believed  that  this  was  irrelevant  front  the  |x>int  of  view 
of  the  counteiihsurgent  government. 

Did  it  really  matter  to  a  government  whether  it  would  lx?  overthrown  by  violent  persons 
with  a  jtolitical  program  or  by  violent  persons  without  a  political  program?  In  the  latter  event, 
would  not  the  result  be  political  anarchy,  or,  in  the  functional  sense,  another  type  of  jxilitical 
system?  More  usually,  of  course,  any  so-called  nonpoiitioal  insurgents  who  approached  victory 
suddenly  discovered  or  found  thrust  upon  them  a  political  program.  In  any  event,  from  the  jxiint 
of  view  of  the  government,  what  counted  was  not  the  political  change  (hat  would  result  after  its 
downfall  so  much  as  the  immediate  threat  to  its  existence. 


♦  The  word  did  not  appear  in  the  March  1958  edition  ol  the  Dictionary  of  tinted  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Terms  for  Joint  I’sage. 

+  U.S.  JOS,  Dictionary  ol  United  Slates  Military  Terms  for  Joint  isage  (JOS  l*ub  i;  Wash¬ 
ington;  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  February  1962),  p.  58.  Newer  terms  currently  replace  the 
word  "counterinsurgency"  in  military  usage— for  example,  "stability  operations,"  which  in  turn 
was  replaced  by  "internal  defense  /development.  "  Once  work  on  this  study  started,  th<  re  was 
no  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  semantic  developments  since  the  .  tudy  is  concerned  with 
probing  the  concepts  and  operations  o(  the  past  rather  than  making  |x>licy  tor  the  future. 
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In  this  study,  therefore,  it  w;»s  assumed  that  governmental  reaction  to  internal  violence, 
whether  the  latter  was  politically  or  nonpolitically  motivaU'd  and  programmed,  was  counterin¬ 
surgent  in  nature.  Thus  die  critical  element  in  an  insurgency  was  defined  as  the  threat  that  it 
presented  to  the  viability  of  the  government— i.  e. ,  its  credibility,  its  legitimacy,  Us  ability  to 
function. 

If  hat  Wat  a  Lounterinturgent  Government? 

Since,  by  the  JCS  definition,  counterinsurgency  included  all  actions  "taken  by  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  government,"  a  counterinsurgent  government  might  be  cither  an  indigenous 
regime  or  a  foreign  power  in  an  occupying,  colonial,  or  supporting  role.  Although  questions  of 
legality  might  color  the  definition  of  a  counterinsurgent  government,  for  the  researcher  the  test 
had  to  be  that  of  function, 

For  example,  the  question  of  legality  was  important  in  those  cases  which  occurred  during 
World  War  U.  In  these  instances,  the  legally  constituted  prewar  governments  of  the  Nazi- 
invaded  and  -occupied  nations  of  Furopo  existed  in  exile,  recognized  by  the  Allied  Powers,  while 
puppet  governments  were  formed  within  the  occupied  nations  to  carry  on  the  administration  of 
the  country  under  the  Axis  occupation.  But  since  the  puppet  governments  actually  performed 
the  role  of  governing,  they  were  regarded,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  as  counterinsurgents  when 
acting  against  resistance  forces  organized  within  their  countries.  Furthermore,  ihe  occupying 
powers  within  such  countries,  acting  against  resistance  forces  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  puppet  governments,  also  functioned  as  counterinsurgents. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  research  project  both  the  legal  problems  inherent  in  the  concurrent 
existence  of  governments-in-exile  and  the  dubious  legality  of  foreign  ajsgression  were  thus  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  institutions  and  forces  that  functioned  as  the  de  facto  government  of  a  country 
were  held  to  qualify  as  counterinsurgent,  both  by  definition  and  by  rcle. 

What  Wat  the  Study  Focut '? 

A  third  consideration  involved  the  matter  of  emphasis  within  a  study  whose  subject  by  defi¬ 
nition  embraced  "the  entire  scope  of  actions  (military,  police,  political,  economic,  psychological, 
etc. )...."  The  occurrence  of  insurgency  within  a  state  indeed  suggested  a  society  in  turmoil, 
in  which  a  significant  number  of  the  people  were  in  revolt,  and  in  which  every  counterinsurgent 
action  might  operate  to  influence  and  to  be  influenced  by  every  part  of  the  society,  in  a  continuous 
circle  of  interaction.  Measures  taken  on  the  economic  level  could  affect  political  decisions  which 
then  influenced  military  action  ■  Conversely,  military  actions  affected  other  spheres.  Even  the 
bearing  and  discipline  of  troops,  let  alone  the  orders  of  the  troop  commander,  produced  impor¬ 
tant  changvs  in  the  climate  of  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  governmental  response.  Life 
for  the  military  counterinsurgent  became  a  series  of  interfaces  between  the  many  overlapping 
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phases  of  the  total  endeavor,  sn  \\ lii v li  it  was  difficult  to  determine  cause  ami  elleet  or  to  scp.-t 
rate  tin"  purely  military  iron)  the  purely  political  or  purely  economic. 

lit  research,  UK  in  life,  it  was  difficult,  it  not  inqiossible,  to  divide  the  countcrinsu rgeney 
effort  into  entirely  separate  spheres.  Despite  this,  it  was  the-  intent  and  endeavor  of  this  project 
to  emphasize  the  military  import  of  counterinsurgency  even  while  attempting  to  indieate  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  politieal,  economic,  and  social  causes  and  effects,  Thus,  whatever  the  implied 
equality  of  emphasis  in  the  JO*  definition,  the  stress  in  this  study  was  upon  military  aspects  ut 
"the  entire  scope  of  actions.  " 

SOME  ASSl  MPTIOISS  IMIERUUSO  THE  STl  /» 

Any  definition  or  concept  oi  insurgency  and  count cri n su rgeney  presupposes  a  certain  phil¬ 
osophical  point  of  view  aljout  the  role  ol  gover ninent  and  governmental  opposition  and  about  the 
role  of  internal  violence  in  a  state.  Some  o|  the  assumjilions  implicit  and  explicit  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  this  study  should  therelore  be  examined.  Assumptions  bearing  on  at  least 
three  important  aspects  ol  the  subject  need  some  clarification:  the  mailer  ol  morality ,  the 
matter  of  role  reversal,  and  the  matter  ol  preventive  counterinsurgency . 

A  Reteareh  }  ietr  of  the  Morality  of  Inxurfienry  and  i'.ounterinxur/geney 

When  this  study  began,  there  Mere  persons  lor  whom  the  word  "counterinsurgency  "  had  land 
may  still  have)  moral  overtones.  To  some,  counterinsurgency  seemed  a  "good"  thing,  done  by 
"good"  governments,  with  the  "good"  objectives  ol  alleviating  grievances  and  implementing  de¬ 
sirable  change  while  obviating  undue  violence  and  the  chance  ol  undesirable  political  results. 
They  were  able  to  hold  this  view,  it  should  lie  noted,  only  bv  semantic  juggling1  The  same  ac¬ 
tions,  when  taken  by  a  "bad"  government,  became  something  other  than  counterinsurgency ■. 

To  others  who  considered  the  subject ,  counterinsurgency  had  an  image  ranging  I rom  "un¬ 
wise"  to  "bad,  "  Implicitly  .  these  persons  appeared  to  accept  all  insurgency  as  basically  "good." 

From  the  research  vicwjioint,  danger  seemed  to  lurk  in  both  views.  The  view  that  counter- 
insurgency  is  "good"— and  the  concomitant  refusal  to  call  a  tuneiion  by  its  name  when  it  is  ;  ,  in¬ 
formed  by  a  disliked  Institution  or  government—  certainly  seemed  to  ei iSjjSi  inscribe  and  distort 
one's  perception  ol  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  (lie  view  that  counterinsurgency  is  "bad"  per  sc 
seemed  to  imply  a  roseate  and  umealistie  view  oi  insurgency  and  to  deny  to  govei  nmeiil  the 
pragmatic  and  functional  requisite  ei  sell -preservation.  Further,  to  view  counterinsurgency  as 
either  totally  "good"  or  totally  "bad"  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  "good"  governments 
might  use  "bad"  measures,  or  that  "bud"  governments  might  sometimes  use  "good"  ones.  To 
speculate  along  a  scale  ol  "good"  and  "bad"  appeared  fruitless. 

The  position  taken  in  this  study  was  that  eountemnsurgoney  might  be  undertaken  by  either 
"good"  or  "bad"  governments  in  an  assorted  mix  ol  "good"  and  "had"  way  s,  and  that— whatever 
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political  or  moral  approval  or  opprobrium  might  accrue  to  the  government  in  question— counter  - 
insurgency,  as  a  function  of  government,  remained  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry  and  study.  The 
terms  "insurgency"  and  "counterinsurgency"  were  therefore  accepted  in  their  operational  and 
nonmoral i Stic  sense-  as  descriptive  words  used  to  name  a  type  of  violent  opposition  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  generic  Junction  of  government,  with  no  implications  of  morality  or  immorality.  In 
tins  view,  counterinsurgent  governments  might  be  either  good  or  bad,  they  might  be  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  persuasion,  and  the  insurgents  they  combat  might  or  mignt  not  have  jut  cause  for  rebellion, 

Role  R evert al:  Semantic »  r a.  Function 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the  matter  of  role  reversal  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
public  image  of  a  successful  rebel  has  so  often  become  stereotyped  that,  even  after  an  insurgent 
has  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  is  still  viewed  as  an  insurgent.  The  semantic'  problem 
involved  in  the  failure  to  recognize  the  reversal  of  role  from  insurgent  to  counterinsurgent  is 
complicated  by  Communist  practice  and  doctrine,  which  have  ijeen  loathe  to  give  up  the  "popula¬ 
tion  snatching"  appeals  of  the  insurgent  line  c-ven  after  governmental  power  has  been  attained.* 

Thus,  for  example,  one  could  find  references  to  Fidel  Castro  as  a  "revolutionary"  long  alter 
his  ascension  to  power  in  Cuba.  Indeed,  Prime  Minister  Castro  speaks  of  himself  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  and  of  his  government  as  revolutionary.  Lot  no  one  think,  however,  that  any  further  in¬ 
surgency  against  the  insurgents-turnod-government  will  be  tolerated;  when  Castro  appeals  to 
Cubans  to  follow  his  "revolution,"  this  is  no  call  to  insurgency,  but  exactly  the  opposite.  None¬ 
theless,  Castro's  image  was  to  many  still  that  of  an  insurgent  leader  long  alter  his  function  with¬ 
in  Cuba  became  that  of  counterinsurgent. 

Net  only  do  the  insurgents-turned-govemment  attempt  to  maintain  the  appeal  of  their  "in¬ 
surgent"  status,  but  their  enemies,  the  legitimists,  often  maintain  the  same  fiction.  Further¬ 
more,  international  recognition  of  the  new  government  often  lags  behind  the  reality  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  tacit  conspiracy  of  propaganda  in  which  both  the  new  government 
and  its  enemies  attempt  to  maintain  the  idea  that  ii  is  still  the  aspiring  it  surgent-revolutlonist. 

Whatever  the  values  of  such  a  position,  it  :s,  for  the  purposes  of  research,  unreal  and  un¬ 
realistic.  In  the  present  study,  the  view  lias  been  taken  that  function  is  the  testof  insurgent  and  of 
counterinsurgent:  When  the  insurgent  has  taken  over  the  powers  of  government  and  is  the  only 
government  functioning  within  the  area  of  the  country,  he  is  no  longer  regarded  as  insurgent, 
but  as  counterinsurgent. 
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*  For  a  description  of  this,  see  Chapter  Four,  "The  U.S.S.R.  (1917-1921). 


"Prerenlire"  Counleriniurgenry  Not  Studied 

During  I  he  period  ol  conceptualizing  the  study  plan,  note  was  taken  of  an  early  working  defi¬ 
nition  of  counter  insurgency  which  had  included  all  "...  activities  directed  toward  preventing  or 
suppressing. .  .  "  insurgency  against  "a  duly  established  government.  "* 

The  crucial  word  was  "preventing,"  and  the  definition  thus  raised  the  specter  of  including 
"preventive"  counterinsurgency  in  the  study.  The  concept  had  had  wide  acceptance  among  many 
persons  involved  in  the  field.  Indeed,  in  certain  circles  it  was  practically  dogma  that  the  in¬ 
surgency  most  effectively  controlled  was  that  which  was  never  allowed  to  occur.  One  could 
hardly  argue  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  left  the  problem  of  how  to  identify  those  cases  so 
successfully  managed  that  they  never  existed. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  "preventive"  counterinsurgency  might  well  be  viewed  as  all  those 
steps  taken  to  ensure  institution  and  maintenance  of  good  and  popular  government.  But  if  every 
tax  cat,  to  use  a  possible  example,  might  be  viewed  as  a  "preventive"  counterinsurgent  measure, 
the  result  would  l  ■>  ,ui  almost  infinite  number  of  cases.  Furthermore,  how  could  it  be  established 
that  an  insurgency  would  inevitably  have  occurred  if  a  given  step,  e.g. ,  the  tax  cut,  had  not  been 
taken?  To  identify  cases  of  "preventive"  counterinsurgency  implied  both  judgmental  infallibility 
and  historical  inevitability  — to  the  first  of  which,  the  study  planners  could  not  lay  claim;  to  the 
second  of  which,  they  did  not  subscribe. 

As  a  result,  no  attempt  has  been  made  within  this  study  to  try  to  outguess  history.  In  every 
case  that  was  studied,  insurgency  did  occur  and  military  preparations  to  de  al  with  it  were  made 
and  carried  out, 

SELECTION  OF  CASES 

Given  the  JCS  definition,  the  study  interpretations,  and  certain  assumptions  as  an  indispens¬ 
able  starting  point,  work  began  on  the  selection  of  cases  to  be  studied.  The  first  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  task  was  to  list  possible  cases  so  as  to  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  work.  But  listing 
cases  was  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  appeared.  By  definition,  of  course,  wars  between  sovereign 
states  were  automatically  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  JCS  definition  had  not  set  a  minimum 
or  maximum  for  the  scope  of  internal  conflict  in  insurgency  or  counterinsurgency. 

A  Rough  “ Minimax ”  Scale  oj  Violence 

In  creating  a  list  of  counterinsurgency  cases,  the  study  planners  were  forced  to  set  a  rough 
working  sculc  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  governmental  reaction  that  would  be  considered 
"counterinsurgency.  "  Below  the  minimum,  the  governmental  response  was  considered  too  weak 


*Incl.  ,  "Terminology  Relating  to  Cold  War  Activities,"  w/ltr,  Secy  of  the  Gen!  Staff,  sulij,  : 
Terminology  Relative  to  Cold  War  Activities,  19  Feb  G2  (CS  312.  7  (19  Feb  62)). 
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or  short-lived  to  be  studied  fruitfully;  above  the  maximum,  the  governmental  response  took  on 
the  characteristics  of  conventional  warfare.  Only  those  cases  were  considered  in  which  the 
government  clearly  recognized  the  threat  to  its  existence  or  in  which  the  outbreak  of  armed  con¬ 
flict  clearly  demonstrated  the  threat,  with  or  without  governmental  recognition.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  coup  d'etat  was  regarded  as  a  case  to  be  excluded  from  a  study  of  counterinsurgency, 
since  governmental  response  in  this  situation  was  usually  minimal  or  even  nonexistent.  At  the 
other  extreme,  counterinsurgency  in  which  conventional  warfare  tactics  predominated,  as  In  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  of  the  1930's,  seemed  inappropriate  for  this  study.  Thus  a  kind  of  rough 
"minimax"  scale  was  developed  for  deciding  which  cases  to  list. 

Only  20th  Century  Caret  Considered 

For  several  reasons,  the  list  was  further  confined  to  cases  occurring  in  the  20th  century. 
First,  there  already  existed  a  number  of  studies  on  the  19th  century  experience.  Moreover, 
the  conditions  underlying  the  earlier  experiences  were  so  remote  from  present-day  terms  of 
reference  that  it  was  felt  little  good  could  be  derived  from  their  study.  The  number  of  cases 
occurring  between  1900  and  1939  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  clarify  any  significant  differences 
imposed  by  the  technological  revolution  that  has  taken  place  since  the  start  of  World  War  II, 

Within  the  guidelines  sketched  above,  the  research  planners  therefore  set  about  listing  cases 
that  might  be  studied.  This  was  accomplished  through  in-house  brainstorming,  consultation  with 
area  experts,  and  some  library  research.  At  the  time,  when  counterinsurgency  was  still  being 
talked  about  in  terms  of  eight  or  so  cases,  it  seemed  mildly  surprising,  and  then  somewhat  amaz¬ 
ing,  that  the  list  grew  to  25,  50,  then  100  and  more  cases,  with  the  end  nowhere  in  sight, 

Emphasis  on  Military  Operations 

The  large  number  of  cases  in  the  original  list  indicated  a  strong  need  for  a  further  selection 
process  Four  additional  criteria  were  used  to  select  from  the  unwieldy  list  those  counterin¬ 
surgency  cases  that  would  yield  the  most  useful  results  from  a  research  standpoint. 

The  first  criterion  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  U.  S.  army's  greatest  interest 
lay  in  those  instances  where  another  a  my  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  a  major  counterin¬ 
surgent  roie.  Here  the  experience  of  tno  past  certainly  had  the  greatest  analogy  and  pertinence 
to  future  campaigns  in  which  the  U.  S.  army  might  have  to  function.  The  first  cases  chosen  from 
the  list  were  therefore  those  in  which  military  operations  had  lasted  one  year  or  more.  About 
87  percent  of  the  cases  finally  selected  fell  within  this  category. 

A  second  selection  criterion  was  to  take  those  cases  in  which  major  powers  were  involved, 
specifically  where  troops  of  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  used  in  external 
counterinsurgency  situations,  as  in  the  U,  S.  role  in  Lebanon  and  the  U.  S.  S,  R,  role  in  Hungary. 

A  third  criterion  was  to  take  cases  of  particular  interest  to  the  army  or  of  special  value  for  re¬ 
search  purposes.  The  second  and  third  criteria  accounted  for  about  13  percent  of  the  cases. 
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A  final  and  overriding  criterion  was  to  accept  for  study  only  those  eases  for  which  data 
were  available  in  unclassified  sources  and  for  which  qualified  persons  would  agree  to  undertake 
the  work.  These  requirements  disqualified  a  number  of  otherwise  acceptable  cases. 

In  essence,  the  JCS  definition,  its  interpretation,  and  certain  assumptions  underlying  a 
specific  concept  of  counterinsurgency  determined  the  cases  to  be  included  in  the  long  list  of 
situations  suitable  for  study.  In  turn,  this  list  was  narrowed  by  the  imposition  of  additional 
criteria  to  determine  those  counterinsurgency  cases  that  would  yield  the  most  useful  research 
results,  in  the  final  process,  57  cases  were  selected  for  study.  * 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  57  Cases 

The  cases  included  Algeria  (1954-19621,  ingoia  (1961  to  1965),  Arabia  (1916-1918),  Burma 
(1942-1945),  Burma  (1948-1960),  Cameroon  (1955-1962),  China  (1898-1901),  China  (I:i27-1937), 
China  (1937-1945),  Colombia  (1948  1958),  Cuba  (1906-1909),  Cuba  (1953-1950),  Cyprus  (1954- 
1958),  Dominican  Republic  (1916-1924),  East  Germany  (June  1953),  Ethiopia  (1937-1941),  France 
(1940-1044),  Greece  (1942-1944),  Greece  (1946-1S49),  Haiti  (1918-1920),  Haiti  (1958-  ’.964), 
Hungary  (October-November  1956),  Indochina  (1946-1954),  Indonesia  (1946-1949),  Indonesia 
(1958-1961),  Iraq  (1961-1964),  Ireland  (1916-1521),  Israel  (1945-1948),  Italy  (1943-1945),  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  (1947-1949),  Kenya  (1952-1960),  Laos  (1959-1962),  Lebanon  (1958),  Madagascar 
(1947-1948),  Malaya  (1942-1945),  Malaya  (1948-1960),  Mexico  (1916-1917),  Morocco  (1921-1926), 
Nicaragua  (1927-1933),  Norway  (1940-1945),  Outer  Mongolia  (1919-1921),  Palestine  (1533-1939), 
Philippines  (1899-1902),  Philippines  (1942-1945),  Philippines  (1946-1954),  Poland  (1939-1944), 
Portuguese  Guinea  (1959  to  1965),  South  Africa  (1899-1902),  South  Africa  (1961  to  1964),  South 
Korea  (1948-1954),  South  Viet-Nani  (1956  to  November  1963),  South-West  Africa  (1904-1907’), 
Tibet  (1951-1960),  U.S.  S.R.  (191 7-1921),  U.  S.  S.  R.  (1941-1944),  Venezuela  (1958-1963),  and 
Yugoslavia  (1941-1944). 


D.  M.  Condit 
Bert  H.  Cooper 


*  For  a  description  of  the  research  methodology  used  in  this  study,  see  the  Technical 
Appendix. 
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Chapter  One 

CHINA  (1898-1901) 

by  Cheiler  Tan 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  a  fanatically  xenopho¬ 
bic  politico-religious  insurgent  group,  |x>pular- 
ly  known  as  the  Boxers,  brought  Imperial  China 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war  and  involved  China's 
reactionary'  Manchu  dynasty  in  armed  conflict 
with  the  foreign  powers,  including  the  United 
States,  in  the  Peking-Tientsin  area. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Chinese  have  been  reputed  to  be  an  easily  ruled  people,  and  China  has  had  long  periods 
of  peace  in  its  history.  Confucian  principles  of  benevolence  and  righteousness  helped  soften  the 
harsh  rule  of  absolute  monarchy;  and  the  Confucian  teaching  of  filial  piety  counseled  against  re¬ 
volt,  for  in  failure  a  rebel  disgraced  his  family  and  endangered  th?  lives  of  his  parents.  Never¬ 
theless,  rebellions  have  been  fairly  common  in  China's  past,  often  occurring  in  times  of  famine 
and  Hood  or  as  reactions  to  governmental  misrule  and  corruption.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 9th 
century,  for  example,  the  great  Taiping  Rebellion  devastated  the  Umpire's  most  fertile  prov¬ 
inces  for  the  15  years  from  1851  to  1866.  In  the  Boxer  uprising  ol  1898,  however,  there  was  a 
xenophobic  element  unknown  in  the  peasant  revolts  of  the  past. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  antiforeign  sentiment,  a  product  of  close  involve¬ 
ment  with  foreign  merchants,  missionaries,  and  officials,  had  been  steadily  growing  among  the 
Chinese.  After  defeat  by  the  British  in  the  Opium  War  (1839-42),  China  had  been  forced  to  sign 
a  number  of  humiliating  treaties  which  undermined  its  economy  and  compromised  its  national 
sovereignty.  It  was  compelled  to  open  more  of  its  ports  for  foreign  trade;  to  maintain  low  tar¬ 
iffs  on  foreign  imports  of  manufactured  goods;  and  to  allow  foreign  merchants  residing  in  China 
to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  European  consular  officials,  a  system  known  as  extraterri¬ 
toriality. 

In  the  period  from  1858  to  1860,  the  British  and  French  forced  China  to  make  additional 
concessions,  including  the  right  of  foreign  diplomats  to  reside  permanently  at  the  Imperial  cap¬ 
ital  city  of  Peking— a  demand  that  may  not  have  seemed  unusual  to  Europeans  but  which  appeared 
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unnatural  and  outlandish  to  the  Chinese.  During  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century,  China's  tra¬ 
ditional  vassal  states  and  colonial  dependencies  of  Indochina,  Korea,  and  Formosa  were  lost  one 
after  another.  And  alter  China's  crushing  defeat  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War  (1894-95),  a  new 
wave  of  foreign  aggression  set  in.  1  .eased  territories,  spheres  of  interest,  and  concessions  to 
build  railroads  were  forced  upon  China  in  rapid  succession  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  other  foreign  powers.  In  1898,  there  was  serious  talk  of  China's  partition  by 
these  powers. 

Some  Effects  of  Foreign  Inroads 

The  people  in  North  China,  where  the  Boxer  movement  originated,  had  firsthand  experience 
with  the  harsh  methods  of  the  foreigners.  The  authorities  in  the  German-leased  territory  of 
Kiaochow,  in  Shantung  Province,  marched  troops  into  Chinese  areas  at  the  si ightest  provocation, 
often  burning  villages  to  the  ground,  i  Numerous  conflicts,  particularly  in  lawBuits,  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  Chinese  were  often  traceable  to  interference  by  European  mission¬ 
aries.  Also,  Christian  practices  were  frequently  not  compatible  with  Chinese  customs.  For 
example,  Chinese  Christians  were  forbidden  to  participate  In  any  village  ceremonies  or  com¬ 
munity  festivals  where  there  was  a  suggestion  of  honoring  "false  gods.  "  Their  refusal  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  customs  of  the  country  was  keenly  resented  by  their  fellow  villagers,  particularly  In 
Shantung  and  Chihli,*  where  the  countryfolk  wen  proud  of  their  Confucian  heritage. 

The  influx  of  foreign  capital  had  serious  effects  on  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  China's 
traditional  craftsmen  and  weavers,  for  example,  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  manu¬ 
factures.  The  building  of  railroads  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Peking  resulted  in  unemployment 
for  thousands  of  people  who  made  their  living  in  connection  with  the  junks  that  sailed  along  the 
Grand  Canal.  Besides,  a  popular  belief  existed  that  the  railroads,  in  traversing  graves  in  the 
countryside,  outraged  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  and  thereby  spoiled  the  fortunes  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  2 

Some  Internal  ProUems 

Other  conditions  further  upset  social  stability  in  conservative  northern  China  during  1898- 
99.  In  Shantung  and  Chihli,  flood  and  famine  were  severe,  and  the  situation  was  rendered  the 
more  unbearable  by  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  with  which  local  authorities  handled  relief.  2 
In  the  resultant  unrest,  any  local  incident  could  easily  have  led  to  large-scale  disturbances. 

The  Government  of  China  was  at  this  time  an  absolute  monarchy,  ruled  by  the  decadent 
Manchu  dynasty,  over  250  years  old.  Actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  conservative  clique  of 
Manchy  princes  and  courtiers  led  by  the  Empress  Dowager  Tz'u  Hsi.  "Old  Buddha,"  as  the 
Chinese  called  the  crafty  dowager,  had  little  awareness  of  the  real  problems  facing  China;  but 
she  had  an  uncanny  ability  at  intrigue  and  maintained  her  personal  power  over  the  Imperial 

*Chihli  is  now  called  Hopei  Province. 
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Court  for  more  than  40  years  (1862-1908),  In  the  summer  of  1898,  she  demonstrated  her  prow¬ 
ess  when  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsii,  proclaimed  a  number  of  long  overdue  adminis¬ 
trative  reforms.  His  efforts  were  out  short  when  conservative  offieials  objected,  and  the  Em¬ 
press  seized  the  occasion  to  engineer  a  coup  d'6tat.  Kuang  Hsu's  advisers  were  exiled  or  put  to 
death,  and  the  Emperor  himself  was  made  a  lifelong  prisoner  of  the  Empress. 

INSURGENCY 

In  May  1898,  the  I- ho  Ch'uan  (Fists  of  Righteous  Harmony),  or  Boxers,  first  appeared  in 
districts  along  the  border  between  Chihli  and  Shantung  provinces.  There  they  distributed  leaf- 
leto  demanding  the  extermination  of  Chinese  Christians,  whom  they  called  secondary  devils; 
later  they  called  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners,  the  primary  devils.  Although  their  main 
target  was  the  foreign  element  in  China,  the  Boxers  in  their  early  struggles  with  the  local  troops 
also  opposed  the  Government  of  China. 

Early  official  reports  about  the  Boxer  societies  stated  that  they  were  simply  volunteer  social 
organizations  practicing  boxing  and  gymnastics  in  the  traditional  Chinese  fashion.  There  ts  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  even  at  an  early  stage  the  Boxers  were  closely  associated  with  the  so- 
called  heretical  sects  and  secret  societies,  both  of  which  had  existed  in  China  for  centuries,  The 
Chinese  name  of  the  Boxer  movement  was  identical  with  that  of  a  sect  which  had  operated  in 
Chihli  sometime  after  1810,  and  a  number  of  captured  Boxers  admitted  their  semirehgious  con¬ 
nections. 

The  Boxers  also  had  certain  similarities  to  the  secret  societies.  When  China  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Manchus  in  the  17th  century,  many  of  the  supporters  ol  the  previous  Ming  dynasty 
(1368-1644)  had  joined  secret  societies  The  original  aim  of  restoring  the  Ming  dynasty  was 
forgotten,  but  the  secret  societies  remained.  Although  vigorously  suppressed  by  the  Manchu 
government,  these  societies  had  managed  to  survive  underground  and  had  infiltrated  deep  into 
various  social  levels.  The  Chinese  had  join  d  with  various  motives.  A  government  report 
stated  that  "the  stupid  .  .  .  consider  it  a  means  of  protecting  their  lives  and  families,  bul  (he  dis- 
ic  iest  .  . .  seize  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  violence.  "<  At  any  rate,  whenever  serious  riots 
occurred,  the  secret  societies  had  often  played  a  part.  The  rules  of  the  Boxer  movement  were 
typical  of  those  of  the  secret,  societies  and  sects— for  instance,  in  emphasis  on  obedience  to  or¬ 
ders,  violation  of  which  could  Incur  death  or  even  extermination  of  whole  families. 

In  October  1898,  a  number  of  Boxers  gathered  around  Weihsien  and  Kuanhsien,  where  they 
attacked  Chinese  Christians  and  pillaged  and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Vigilante  operations  and 
lynch  mob  tactics  were  continued  by  the  Boxers  throughout  1898  and  1899  m  the  rural  areas  oi 
Shantung  and  Chihli,  where  governmental  authority  was  weak  or  nonexistent.  Their  victims 
were  chiefly  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity.  At  times,  the  Boxer  insurgents  assembled  as 
many  as  1,000  men,  but  they  usually  dispersed  at  the  approach  of  government  troops.  Operating 
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along  the  Shantung-Ohihli  border,  the  Boxers  enjoyed  an  obvious  advantage  of  maneuverability. 
When  hard  pressed  in  Chihli,  they  slipped  into  Shantung;  and  when  pursued  by  the  local  troops 
of  that  province,  they  conveniently  moved  back  into  Chihli. 

Extent  and  Appeal  of  the  Boxer  Movement 

The  xenophobic  ideology  of  the  Boxers  had  its  greatest  appeal  among  the  conservative 
peoples  of  North  China,  who  vehemently  resented  the  mounting  foreign  dominance  in  their  area. 

A  significant  force  in  only  2  of  China's  18  provinces,  the  Boxer  movement,  with  its  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  and  an'iforeign  slogans,  greatly  appealed  to  the  ignorant  peasants  of  Shantung  and  Chihli.  * 
The  Boxers1  use  of  violence  and  magic  may  have  alienated  t*  e  peaceful  and  rational,  hut  it  at¬ 
tract  >d  the  intrepid  and  superstitious.  When  the  Imperial  Court  relaxed  its  earlier  opposition 
to  the  Boxers  and  certain  powerful  Manchu  courtiers  expressed  their  personal  approval  in  early 
1900,  the  movement  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  people  of  the  northern  provinces.  5 

The  antiforeign  stand  of  the  Boxers  also  attracted  the  sympathy  of  many  conservative  offi¬ 
cials,  such  as  Yu  Hsien,  whose  support  during  his  tenure  as  governor  of  Shantung  encouraged  the 
spread  of  the  movement  in  that  province.  His  influence  in  the  Imperial  Court  contributed  to  the 
change  of  government  policy  from  supression  to  appeasement  and,  later,  active  collaboration 
with  the  Boxers.  He  also  played  an  important  part  in  diverting  the  Boxers'  aims.  Dropping  the 
government  as  a  target,  the  Boxers  concentrated  on  fighting  the  foreigners-  eventually  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Manchu  government  itself. 

Organization  and  Recruitment 

The  Boxers  were  organized  Into  t'uan.  or  bands.,  each  with  a  membership  between  several 
tens  and  several  hundreds.  Each  t'uan  set  up  a  t'an,  or  headquarters,  usually  in  a  temple  at  the 
village  or  in  some  house  in  the  city.  A  t’an  was  headed  by  a  leader  called  Ta-shuai,  or  Lao 
Shih-fu,  who  had  absolute  authority  over  his  followers.  In  the  cities,  a  t'an  usually  controlled  a 
certain  area  in  the  neighborhood,  although  jurisdictions  were  never  clearly  demarcated  and 
could  easily  overlap.  * 

At  the  headquarters,  which  served  as  paramilitary  outposts  and  administrative  centers  for 
the  movement,  altars  and  shrines  were  erected,  before  which  incense  was  burned  and  banners 


♦  Boxers  found  their  way  to  Manchuria  at  a  later  date;  there  were  no  serious  reports  about 
them  before  June  1900.  It  was  only  after  they  had  been  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  order  of  June  23,  to  support  Chinese  troops  that  they  took  an  active  part  in  hostilities 
against  the  foreigners  and  the  Russians  along  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  The  distance  of 
the  frontier  area  from  China's  political  and  cultural  center,  its  different  socioeconomic  condi¬ 
tions,  and  its  lack  of  a  strong  antiforeign  sentiment  made  it  difficult  for  the  Boxers  to  build  up 
strength  there  at  the  early  stage.  (See  Ch'ing-chi  wai-chiao  ghih-liao  (Historical  Material  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty),  Peiping,  1932-33,  .144/22.) 


unfurled.  Such  semireligious  ceremonies  also  performed  an  important  propaganda  function  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  of  curious  passers-by.  Boxer  headquarters  were  distri¬ 
bution  centers  for  leaflets  and  placards  proclaiming  the  movement's  vitriolic  message,  Thev 
also  served  as  training  centers  for  Boxer  recruits. 

Prior  to  1900,  most  of  the  Boxers  were  recruited  horn  among  the  peasants  in  the  country¬ 
side.  Later,  when  the  movement  spread  to  Peking  and  Tientsin,  it  began  to  draw  on  the  moat 
turbulent  and  unruly  elements  of  the  population  in  these  teeming  cities.  Appealing  to  the  patri¬ 
otic  sentiments  of  the  masses,  the  Boxers  'old  them  it  was  the  will  of  China's  ancient  gods  that 
they  join  Boxer  societies  to  save  the  nation  from  foreign  domination.  Pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  hesitant  and  uncooperative,  and  prospective  recruits  were  warned  tnat  disaster 
would  visit  those  who  refused  to  join  the  insurgent  nationalist  movement. 

The  Boxers  wore  as  their  uniform  a  red  turban,  a  red  sash  crossing  the  chest,  and  a  red 
tape  tying  their  trousers  at  the  ankle.  They  armed  themselves  with  any  sort  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  that  was  available;  spears,  pikes,  swords,  matchlocks,  bows  and  arrows,  shields,  and 
armor. 


Magic  and  Train  i-g 

Playing  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  the  Boxers  claimed  to  have  magical  powers 
which  would  protect  their  members  in  ccmbat  against  the  foreign  devils.  Like  the  heretical 
sects,  the  Boxers  made  extensive  use  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  their  intricate  rituals  in¬ 
voked  the  assistance  of  traditional  gods  and  legendary  figures.  Their  military  training  con¬ 
sisted  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  religious  ceremonies.  In  addition  to  boxing  and  other  tra¬ 
ditional  gymnastics,  they  were  required  to  perform  such  ceremonies  as  bowing  low,  striking 
the  forehead  on  the  ground  three  times  toward  the  east  and  three  times  toward  the  south,  and 
going  through  a  number  of  postures  as  though  warding  off  blows  and  making  passes  at  an  op¬ 
ponent.  Recruits  were  told  that  if  they  performed  these  exercises  each  day  for  from  three  to 
six  months,  they  would  be  invulnerable  to  bullets  and  swords,  t 

Women ’*  Auxiliary:  The  Red  Lanterns 

The  Boxer  membership  was  entirely  male,  but  in  May  1900  an  affiliated  organization  for 
women  called  the  Red  Lanterns  (Hung  Teng  Chao)  appeared  in  Paotingfu.  Red  Lantern  societies 
developed  quicklv  in  the  Tientsin  >rea  after  the  government  decided  to  make  use  of  the  Boxers. 
These  women,  while  not  using  swords  and  spears,  claimed  to  possess  magical  powers  for  jam¬ 
ming  enemy  cannon  at  a  distance  and  setting  lire  to  buildings  merely  by  waving  their  red  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  The  Red  Lanterns  were  all  under  the  single  command  of  Huang  Lien  Sheng  W u 
(Yellow  Lotus  Holy  Mother),  the  daughter  ol  a  boatman.8  There  were  also  Boxer  organizations 
for  wido  ws,  known  as  the  Blue  Lanterns  and  the  Green  Lanterns. 9 


leadership  and  Fighting  Ability 

There  was  never  a  supreme  leader  at  the  head  of  the  Boxer  movement,  although  there  were 
several  prominent  local  leaders.  In  1899,  Chu  Hung-teng  was  a  noted  chief  of  a  Borer  g,  jup  in 
Shantung,  and  ip  1900  Li  Lai-chung  was  a  kej  figure  in  Peking,  while  Chang  Te-cheng  and  Ts'ac 
Fu-tten  led  the  Tientsin  Boxers.  T1  ’  Boxers  were  given  more  formal  organization  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  June  1900,  when  the  Imperial  Court  at  Peking  appointed  Prince  Chuang,  Prefect  of 
Police  in  the  Peking  metropolian  area,  and  Grand  Councillor  Kang  I  to  serve  as  "commanders" 
of  the  Boxer  forces  in  Peking.  10 

The  Boxers'  chief  strength  originally  lay  in  their  simple  and  often  informal  organization. 
The  membership  could  be  disbanded  in  time  of  adversity  and  readily  mobilized  again  when  the 
need  arose.  Magic,  superstition,  loyalty,  and  the  threat  of  severe  reprisal  for  any  betrayal  ce¬ 
mented  the  boi  ds  of  comradeship  among  members. 

Largely  because  of  their  lack  of  organization  and  poor  coordination,  however,  the  Boxers 
proved  to  be  highly  inadequate  as  a  fighting  force.  Kxcept  for  one  highly  successful  guerrilla- 
type  ambush  in  June  1900  and  some  harassing  attacks  against  the  allied  foreign  lorce3,  the 
Boxers  never  really  advanced  beyond  the  tactics  of  mob  violence  and  terrorism  Arson  re¬ 
mained  a  favorite  tactic:  during  the  sieges  of  Peking  and  Tientsin,  tney  set  fire  to  rai  >ad  and 
telegraph  stations  and  to  houses  and  buildings  in  the  foreign  settlements. 11  They  ne>  'ante 
an  effective  disciplined  force.  Even  their  incorporation  into  the  Imperial  Army  did  little  to  im¬ 
prove  the  tactical  situation,  as  the  Viceroy  of  Tientsin  was  to  discover  dur  ing  Lhc  battles  with 
the  foreign  expeditionary  forces.  Viceroy  Vu  Lu  complained  bitterly  that  the  Boxers  would  not. 
carry  out  his  orders  for  concerted  action  against  the  for  eign  forces.  i:  In  the  military  action  at 
Tientsin  in  July  1900,  the  Boxers  pioved  themselves  far  inferior  to  Chinese  regular  s,  who  on 
occasion  showed  courage  and  aggressiveness.  13  The  Boxers,  however,  were  easily  demoralized 
in  the  face  of  disaster  and  tended  to  vanish  quickly  whenever  the  fighting  became  intense.  14 


The  total  strength  of  the  Boxer  Insurgents  before  1900  was  probably  several  thousand,  but 
precise  figures  are  not  available.  In  June  190U,  there  were  reportedly  some  30,000  Boxers  in 
Tientsin  and  an  equal  number  in  Peking,  is  On  the  basis  of  the  meager  and  scattered  official 
Chinese  reports  available,  .t  appears  that  some  70  Boxers  were  killed  prior  to  May  1900.  There 
was  a  major  battle  wi‘h  Chinese  troops  at  the  beginning  of  June,  however,  in  which  Boxer  cas¬ 
ualties  were  reported  by  the  government  au  "many.  "  Boxer  losses  during  the  siege  of  the  for¬ 
eign  legations  in  Peking  and  in  the  fighting  around  Tientsin  are  unknown,  since  the  insurgents 
had  by  that  time  been  organized  into  the  Chinese  Imperial  Army,  which  made  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  regular  casualties  and  those  of  its  Boxer  aux.'iarles. 
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The  lioxers  regarded  all  foreigners  collectively  as  barbarians  and  inferiors,  and  they  saw 
Chinese  Christians  as  traitors.  Their  strategy  was  equally  simple  and  direct— to  kill  as  many 
as  |x>ssiblc>  of  the  foreigners  and  Chinese  "traitors"  in  their  midst.  Totally  unaware  of  the 
vast  retaliatory  power  that  stood  behind  the  small  handful  of  foreign  residents  in  China,  the 
Boxers  made  no  effort  at  selectivity  or  at  dividing  the  foreign  powers  against  each  other. 

CO  UN  TER  INS  URC,  ENC  Y 

In  the  course  of  the  Boxer  troubles  there  were  two  distinct  and  different  prases  that  might 
be  ter  med  "counterinsurgency.  "  The  first  lasted  from  1898  to  June  1900;  during  this  period, 
the  Chinese  Government  dealt  with  the  Boxer  insurgents  first  by  military  suppression,  then  by 
conciliation,  and  finally  bv  incor(x>rating  them  into  the  regular  army.  The  second  and  better 
known  phase  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1900,  when  six  foreign  powers  with  special  interests  in 
China  sent  an  international  expeditionary  force  into  the  country  to  counter  the  Boxer  attacks. 

When  rejxirts  of  the  Boxer  movement  first  reached  the  Imperial  Court  in  the  spring  of 
189s,  the  Chinese  Government  ordered  local  authorities  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  their 
territories.  In  October,  when  the  Boxers  began  attacking  Chinese  Christians  in  rural  districts 
of  Shantung  and  Chihli,  government  troops  were  dispatchi  d  to  the  scene.  Viceroy  Yu  I,u  of 
Chihli  ordeted  provincial  authoi  ities  to  put  down  the  riots  and  arrest  Boxer  leaders,  dispersing 
their  followers.  Suppressed  in  Chihli,  the  Boxers  crossed  the  border  into  Shantung.  There 
they  were  likewise  defeated  by  government  troops  at  Weihsien,  where  4  Boxers  were  killed  and 
](i  captured. 

Varying  Official  Reaction * 

With  the  apixiinlment  of  Yu  llsien  as  governor  of  Shantung  in  March  1899,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Boxers  took  a  lurn  tor  the  bettor.  A  capable  Manchu  official,  Yu  llsien  was  also 
strongly  antiforeign.  He  saw  in  the  Boxers  a  patriotic  force  which  might  profitably  be  used  by 
the  Manchu  dyt,..  ty  in  its  struggle  with  the  foreign  powers.  In  October,  when  a  gro  ip  of  Boxers 
led  by  Chu  llung-teiig  were  routed  by  the  local  troops  in  F>’ingyuan,  Yu  Hsier  removed  the  mag¬ 
istrate  and  the  local  commander  responsible  fur  the  Boxers'  defeat.  This  action  was  construed 
by  the  Boxers  as  a  sign  of  approval  and  they  returned  with  renewed  force  In  western  Shantung 
there  now  appeared  a  number  ul  new  Boxer  societus,  each  consisting  of  several  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  Under  diplomatic  pressure,  however,  the  Chinese  Government  finally  summoned  Yu  llsien 
back  to  Peking  and  appointed  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  as  the  acting  governor  ol  Shantung, 

Yuan  immediately  began  a  vigorous  suppression  of  the  Boxers.  One  of  his  ordei  s  stated 
that,  "if  lathers  or  elder  brothers  let  their  sons  or  younger  brothel's  join  the  Boxers,  trie  sons 
or  younger  brothers  will  be  executed,  while  the  father  or  eider  broth-rs  will  be  imprisoned  for 
three  years.  Village  headmen  who  tailed  to  report  any  Box't  establishments  in  their  villages 
were  liable  to  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  three  years,  and  inku-inuntu  who  rujxirted  such 
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establishments  to  the  government  were  rewarded  with  half  of  the  property  of  the  family  on  whose 
land  the  Boxer  establishment  was  located,  the  rest  being  confiscated.  18  By  such  drastic  meas¬ 
ures,  Yuan  soon  succeeded  in  clearing  Shantung  of  Boxers,  many  of  whom  moved  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  province  of  Chihli. 

For  some  time  local  authorities  in  Chihli  acted  energetically  against  the  Boxers.  In  De¬ 
cember  1899,  the  five  magistrates  of  Fuch'eng,  Chingchou,  Kuch'eng,  Wuch'iao,  and  Tungkuang 
held  a  conference  and  resolved  that  vigorous  action  be  taken  to  suppress  the  Boxers.  In  addition 
to  proposing  severe  punishment  for  the  ringleaders,  the  resolution  also  recommended  exposing 
the  true  nature  of  the  Boxers  as  "heretical"  sects,  so  that  people  would  not  be  deceived  into  join¬ 
ing  them.  Unfortunately,  the  magistrates'  proposals  did  not  receive  strong  support  from  Vice¬ 
roy  Yu  Lu,  who  apparently  had  learned  by  this  time  that  the  Imperial  Court  was  contemplating  a 
more  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  Boxers.  19 

Government  Pofiry  Allowt  Boxer  Movent  »f  to  Grow 

In  the  course  of  1899,  the  government's  Boxer  policy  was  gradually  modified.  A  definite 
change  occurred  toward  the  end  of  1899,  around  the  time  when  Governor  Yu  Hsien  of  Shantung 
returned  to  Peking.  He  seems  to  have  gained  the  ear  of  the  Imperial  Court  with  his  idea  of 
using  the  Boxers  as  patriots  to  fight  foreign  aggression.  A  decree  issued  in  January  1900  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  "good"  and  "evil"  Box.ts.  The  government's  policy  was  now  to  "punish  the 
evil  Boxers  who  stirred  up  disturbances  and  disperse  the  innocent  ones  who  practiced  boxing 
merely  for  self-protection. "  At  the  same  time,  the  government  declared  that  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tians  were  also  children  of  the  Imperial  throne,  but  directed  local  officials  to  settle  legal  dis¬ 
putes  judiciously  and  without  special  favor  to  Christians. 311  These  conciliatory  moves  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  check  the  growth  of  the  insurgent  Boxer  movement,  which  was  soon  to  spread  Irom  the 
provinces  into  Peking. 31 

Tic  Boxers,  noting  the  shift  in  Imperial  policy,  assumed  even  bolder  tactics.  From  south¬ 
ern  Ch'hli,  they  rapidly  spread  northward  to  Tientsin,  Ichoufu,  and  Paotingfu,  in  some  places 
assembling  as  many  as  several  thousand  men.  In  May  1900,  they  staged  a  major  riot  inLaishui, 
burning  75  houses  and  killing  68  Christians.  A  provincial  force  dispatched  to  the  scene  was 
Ambushed  and  its  commander  killed.  Although  this  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the  provincial 
government.  Viceroy  Yu  Lu  refused  to  take  retaliatory  measures .  As  result,  more  and  more 
people  joined  the  insurgents.  ’2 

By  the  end  of  May,  the  Boxers  were  setting  fires  along  the  Paotingfu  and  the  Peking-Tien- 
tsin  railroads  and  attacking  foreigners  as  well  as  Chinese  Christians.  Hitherto,  local  or  pro¬ 
vincial  forces  had  been  went  to  cope  with  the  Boxers,  but  now  a  large  force  under  the  command 
ol  {km.  Nieh  Shih-ch'eng  arrived  to  protect  the  railroads.  In  the  pitched  battle  that  ensued, 
several  hundred  E-oxers  were  killed.  i3 
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Foreign  Alarm  ai  Boxer  Operation i 

At  this  point,  (he  foreign  legations  in  Peking  played  into  the  Boxers'  hands.  On  learning  of 
the  attack  on  the  railroads,  the  ministers  decided  at  a  conference  on  May  2s.  Itloo.  that  marine 
guards  should  he  brought  to  Peking  to  protect  the  legations,  Accordingly,  and  contrary  to  the 
Chinese  Government's  stipulation  that  no  more  than  30  men  for  each  legation  be  sent,  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  75  Russian,  75  British,  75  French,  50  American,  40  Italian,  and  25  Japanese  marines 
arrived  in  Peking  between  June  1st  and  3rd.  As  the  foreign  diplomats  became  increasingly 
alarmed  over  Boxer  violence  and  put  more  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
Imperial  Court  thought  more  seriously  of  using  the-  Boxers  against  the  foreigners.  On  June  7 
and  8,  Grand  Councillors  Chao  Shu-ch'iao  and  Kang  I  arrived  in  Chochou.  where  the  Boxers  had 
gathered  for  battle  with  government  forces,  to  order  the  withdrawal  ot  General  Nidi's  troops 
from  the  area. 21 

Seymour  Expedition 

On  June  9,  thoroughly  alarmed  about  the  Boxers,  the  British  Minister  in  Peking,  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald,  telegraphed  British  authorities  at  Tientsin  to  semi  immediate  reinforcements  to 
protect  the  legations.  Under  the  command  of  Vice  Adm.  F.dward  H.  Seymour,  an  international 
brigade  of  about  2,000  men  left  Tientsin  by  train  on  the  morning  of  June  10.  The  next  day  the 
Seymour  expedition  found  its  route  blocked  by  Boxer  guerrillas  around  Langlang,  halfway  be¬ 
tween  Tientsin  and  Peking,  The  rail  line  had  been  badly  damaged  for  miles  ahead  and  it  soon 
became  impossible  for  the  relief  expedition  to  proceed 

As  hope  of  relief  dwindled  among  the  foreigners  in  Peking,  a  chancellor  ol  the  Japanese 
legation  went  to  the  railroad  station  to  find  out  what  had  happened  to  Seymour's  expedition.  Cap¬ 
tured  by  a  mob  outside  the  main  gate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  he  was  brutally  put  to 
death.  Meanwhile,  Seymour,  unable  to  advance  toward  Peking,  retreated  to  Tientsin.  March¬ 
ing  his  force  back  down  the  Peiho  River,  he  seized  Chinese  junks  to  transport  hi.s  wounded  men 
and  heavy  provisions  The  river  distance  to  Tientsin  was  only  about  30  miles,  but  the  junks 
were  often  grounded  in  shallow  water.  In  addition,  there  were  attacks  by  Boxer  bands  and 
Chinese  regular  troops  who,  after  June  18,  joined  the  Boxers  in  harassing  the  retreating  ex¬ 
peditionary  force. 

Chinese  Government  Incorporates  Boxer  Aims  and  Men 

On  June  13,  after  the  Imperial  Court  had  learned  that  an  international  force  was  marching 
toward  Peking  from  Tientsin,  Boxers  were  let  into  Peking  Then  word  reached  the  Imperial 
Court  that  the  foreign  fleets  w  ere  demanding  the  sun  endcr  of  the  Chinese  foi  ls  at  Tuku,  a  port 
on  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  25  miles  southeast  ol  Tientsin.  Taku  surren¬ 
dered  under  bombardment  on  the  17th.  On  June  19,  the  Imperial  Coui  '  decided  to  go  to  war  with 
the  foreign  powers  and  to  organize  the  Boxers  immediately  as  an  auxiliary  force  attached  to  the 
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Chinese  Army. 1,1  On  June  20,  the  German  Minister  to  Peking  was  killed  by  a  Chinese  soldier, 
apparently  at  the  order  of  his  superior  officers.  5'  With  these  acts,  the  role  of  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  reversed:  it  switched  from  fighting  the  Boxers  to  adopting  their  aims,  using  them 
ns  an  auxiliary  force  operating  with  the  Chinese  Army.  Chinese  counterinsurgency  against  the 
Boxers  had  thus  ended,  and  the  foreign  phase  was  begun. 

Return  of  Seymour 

On  June  2?.,  after  much  fighting  and  great  difficulty,  Seymour’s  troops  came  upon  the  Haiku 
arsenal  six  miles  upriver  from  Tientsin,  and  took  it  by  assault.  Inside  they  found  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  rice,  Despite  this,  they  were  too  weak  to  fight  their  way  to  Tien¬ 
tsin  unaided.  A  Chinese  runner  finally  got  through,  and  a  relief  column  of  1,900  men,  mostly 
Russians,  leu  by  a  I.ieutenant  Colonel  Shirinsky,  arrived  at  the  Hsiku  arsenal  on  the  25th.  Es¬ 
corted  by  this  force,  the  Seymour  column  setout  at  3  a.  m.,  taking  a  circuitous  route  to  the  for¬ 
eign  settlement  at  Tientsin,  which  they  readied  six  hours  later  '  without  the  firing  ol  a  shot.  "~3 
Casualties  suffered  by  the  Seymour  force  during  the  16  days  of  advance  and  retreat  amounted  to 
G2  killed  and  228  wounded.  Many  of  those  who  were  not  wounded  were  so  exhausted  that  they 
had  almost  to  be  carried  into  the  town. 29 

Legation*  i  nder  Siege 

In  Peking,  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  legations  had  been  given  24  hours  to  leave,  after  the 
Imperial  Government  broke  off  diplomatic  relations.  When  this  demand  was  not  met,  the  Boxers 
and  the  Chinese  regulars  opened  fire  on  the  legations  on  June  20.  Thus  began  the  siege  that  was 
to  last  for  56  days. 

When  the  siege  began,  the  legations  had  about  450  guards  and  cificcrs,  but  ol  these  43  were 
sent  to  help  defend  the  Northern  Catholic  Cathedral,  in  which  more  than  3,000  Chinese  converts 
and  refugees,  in  addition  to  nuns  and  missionaries,  had  taken  refuge. 30  Besides  the  guards, 
there  were  some  470  foreigners  and  2,000-odd  Chinese  refugees,  coolies,  anti  servants  in  the 
legations.  From  among  the  foreign  civilians,  125  volunteers  wore  armed  with  rifles,  while 
more  than  1 .000  of  the  Chinese  were  employed  on  public  works  for  general  defense.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  Christians  also  performed  valuable  intelligence  and  courier  duties  for  the  besieged  for¬ 
eigners.  Since  the  guards  were  of  different  nationalities,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  one  offi- 
cer  to  serve  as  commander  in  chief.  At  first  an  Austrian  officer  took  over  the  command,  but 
he  was  soon  replaced  by  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  the  British  Minister,  who  had  served  as  a  major 
in  the  British  Army.31 

Arms  and  Food 

The  legation  guards  were  armed  with  rifles.  They  also  had  three  machineguns  and  one 
Italian  one-pounder  quick-firing  gun  for  which  there  were  only  120  rounds  of  ammunition.  When 
ammunition  for  this  gun  began  to  run  short,  pewter  vessels,  teapots,  and  candlesticks  were 
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molted  and  cast  into  conical  shot.  Usee  cartridges  were  reloaded  with  this  homemade  shot,  and 
revolver  cartridge  caps  were  used  as  pi  mers.  This  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  a  British  armorer 
was  matched  by  that  of  an  American  gunn?r,  who  repaired  an  old  1860  cannon  of  British  manu¬ 
facture  and  fired  it  with  Russian  shells. 33 

Food  supply  posed  a  major  problem  to  the  defenders.  Fortunately ,  there  were  several  large 
grain  ships  tied  up  in  a  waterway  near  the  ligations,  and  for  several  days  carts  were  kept  busy 
hauling  these  supplies  into  the  British  Legation.  Even  so,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  siege, 
horse  and  mule  meat  became  staple  diet,  an  !  what  little  mutton  remained  was  reserved  for  i 
valids . 33 

Fortification/ 

The  building  of  defense  works  was  urgently  needed,  and  here  F.  D.  Game  well,  a  civil  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission,  rendered  valuable  service.  He  headed  the  Fortifica¬ 
tion  Committee,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  sandbags  were  filled,  walls  strengthened, 
and  barricades  erected.  Chinese  coolies  and  many  foreigners  contributed  their  labor,  while  the 
women,  with  needle  and  thread  and  a  few  sewing  machines,  manufactured  sandbags.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  20,000  to  25,000  bags  were  made  of  all  kinds  of  material,  including  window  cur¬ 
tains,  tablecloths,  and  blankets. 

The  Belgian  Legation  was  abandoned  in  the  early  days  of  the  siege  to  shorten  the  defense 
line,  and  after  the  Boxers  burned  the  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  Italian  legations,  the  area  to  be  de- 
iended  was  further  reduced.  Women  and  children  were  moved  Into  the  British  Legation,  the 
largest  and  strongest  building,  where  it  was  planned  to  make  a  last  stand. 34 

The  line  of  defense  was  roughly  rectangular,  400  to  500  yards  on  a  side.  To  the  south  was 
the  old  wall  of  the  city,  60  feet  high  and  40  feet  wide  at  the  top.  An  old  paiace,  the  Su-Wang  Fu, 
at  the  northeast  corner  ot  the  square,  was  the  weakest  point  on  the  defense  perimeter.  This 
section  was  held  by  the  Japanese,  under  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sheiba,  with  the  assistance  of 
about  two  dozen  marines  and  as  many  volunteers.  This  force  protected  the  east  wall  of  the 
British  Legation.  Had  the  Su-Wang  Fu  fallen,  the  Chinese  would  have  been  able  to  attack  the 

legation  compound  from  a  range  of  only  40  yards,  and  the  foreigners'  position  would  probably 

35 

have  become  untenable, 

Strategy  and  Tactics 

As  it  was,  the  besieged  faced  attack  by  Imperial  forces— consisting  of  the  10,000-man  Cen¬ 
tral  Army  oi  Marshal  Jung  Lu  and  the  13,500-man  Kamu  Army  of  Gen.  Tung  Fu-hsiang,  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  local  security  troops— and  by  the  Boxers,  who  numbered  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Al¬ 
though  of  necessity  the  legations  depended  upon  an  essentially  defensive  strategy, 36  they  oc¬ 
casionally  found  offensive  sorties  necessary  to  repel  an  attack,  to  occupy  a  strategic  position, 
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or  to  destroy  nearby  Chinese  barricades.  The  occupation  of  the  old  Tartar  wall,  which  formed 
the  southern  flank  of  the  defense  line,  was  accomplished  by  American  and  German  marines  in 
the  early  days  of  the  siege.  The  capture  on  July  3  of  a  large  Chinese  barricade  imperiling  the 
south  wall  was  done  in  the  darkness  of  night  under  the  leadership  of  a  Captain  Meyers  of  the 
li.S  Army  and  ensured  the  safety  of  the  southern  defense. 3' 

Civilians,  including  the  Chinese  refugees  and  converts,  were  mobilized  into  firefighting 
brigades  to  put  out  the  fires  set  by  the  Boxers.  When  the  defenders  found  that  the  Chinese  at- 
taekers  were  making  underground  passages  to  lay  mines  beneath  the  legations,  they  dug  trenches 
within  the  defense  area  and  began  to  countermine  in  order  to  foil  this  tactic. 3S 

With  a  meager  force  of  a  few  hundred  guards,  thi.  legations  repulsed  repeated  attacks  by 
thousands  of  Chinese  troops  and  more  thousands  of  Boxers  until  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  al¬ 
lied  forces  on  August  14,  The  ability  of  the  loreigners'  military  leadership,  the  courage  and 
tesourcefulness  of  the  defenders,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  helped  the  legations  to 
hold  out  for  almost  two  months.  The  incompetence  of  the  Chinese  officers  and  attack  forces 
may  also  have  been  a  factor  in  the  success  of  the  defense, 

Unofficial  Chinese  Efforts  to  Reduce  Conflict 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  the  preservation  of  the  legations  from  total 
destruction  was  the  unwillingness  of  Jung  Lu,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Chinese  forces  in 
North  China,  to  push  the  attacks  home.  Although  ordered  by  the  Im|>crial  Court  to  attack  the 
legations,  Jung  l,u  was  under  pressure  from  the  viceroys  in  South  China  to  spare  the  foreigners. 
These  provincial  Chinese  officials,  who  were  aware  of  the  military  might  of  the  foreign  powers, 
continued  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  lowers  and  regarded  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment's  alliance  with  the  Boxer  movement  as  a  dangerous  political  adventure.  Sharing  their 
doubts,  Jung  Lu  used  old  guns  in  the  attack  on  the  foreign  legations  and  agreed  to  a  20-day  truce 
(July  16  to  August  4),  at  a  time  when  the  legation  defenses  badly  needed  a  respite. 

With  courage  and  astuteness,  the  southern  viceroys,  including  Li  Ilung-chang  at  Canton, 

Liu  K'un-i  at  Nanking,  and  Chang  Chih-tung  at  Hankow,  decided  to  disregard  the  Imperial  de¬ 
cree  of  June  21  that  declared  war  on  the  powers.  With  Governor  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  of  Shangtung 
Province  joir.ing  in  the  southern  action,  the  greater  part  of  China  was  kept  out  of  war.  Viceroys 
Liu  and  Chang  further  negotiated  wi'h  the  foreign  consuls  at  Shanghai  and  reached  with  them,  in 
July  1900,  an  under'  iding  to  neutralize  the  Yangtze  provinces,  where  the  Chinese  local  au¬ 
thorities  were  to  assume  full  responsibility  to  protect  foreign  life  and  property.  Li  and 
Chang  also  succeeded  in  persuading  Chinese  ministers  abroad  to  stay  on  in  the  toreign  cap¬ 
itals,  thus  keeping  the  door  to  peace  open.  Of  more  importance  were  the  four  viceroys' 
petitioning  memorials  to  the  throne  urging  that  the  foreign  ministers  in  Peking  be  saved  at 


all  coats.  It  was  these  strong  presentations  that  Inclined  the  Imperial  Court  toward  conciliation 
and  made  it  possible  for  Jung  Lu  to  arrange  the  truce. 39 

The  Battle  of  Tientsin 

During  the  first  month  of  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  Peking,  the  foreign  settlement  of 
Tientsin  was  also  under  attack  from  the  Chinese  Army  and  Boxer  forces  in  that  area.  The  set¬ 
tlement  was  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pelho  River,  to  the  east  of  the  city.  The  perimeter  to 
be  defended  was  about  five  miles  long.  Part  of  it  was  protected  by  a  mud  wall  and  part  by  the 
river,  but  about  one-third  was  faced  with  Chinese  houses  so  nearby  that  it  was  dangerously  vul¬ 
nerable.  A  further  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  railroad  station,  vital  for  communication 
witn  Taku  and  the  outside  world,  was  practically  isolated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  40 

For  the  defense  of  the  Tientsin  foreign  settlement,  there  was  a  mixed  force  of  2,400  men 
with  nine  field  guns  and  some  machineguns.  The  Chinese  had  over  15,000  regular  troops  and 
about  30,000  Boxers.  In  spite  of  these  odd9,  the  defense  force  held  its  positions  from  June  18 
to  24,  when  a  2,000-man  relief  column  from  Taku  arrived  and  lifted  the  first  siege  of  Tientsin. 41 
This  force,  made  up  largely  of  Russian  troops  from  Port  Arthur,  was  commanded  by  Russian 
Gen.  A.M.  Stossel.  Chinese  guns  from  across  the  Peiho  River  soon  resumed  firing,  however, 
and  the  second  siege,  which  lasted  until  July  12,  began.  During  this  latter  period,  the  foreign 
forces  found  that  the  most  effective  defense  tactic  was  to  make  offensive  incursions  into  the 
Chinese  lines.42  They  repeatedly  stormed  and  captured  outlying  Chinese  positions  until  at  last 
the  native  city  alone  remained  in  Chinese  hands. 43 

By  July  2,  some  9,200  troops  had  been  assembled  in  the  foreign  settlement  of  Tientsin  and 
more  were  landing  at  Taku. 44  It  was  clear  that  any  advance  on  Peking  would  require  the  capture 
of  the  Chinese  sections  of  Tientsin,  so  that  the  rear  lines  of  the  allies  would  not  be  threatened. 
Accordingly,  on  July  13,  an  international  force  of  5,650  men  moved  out  toward  the  native  city. 
The  Americans,  English,  and  Japanese,  taking  the  route  west  of  the  Peiho  River,  were  to  attack 
the  south  (or  Taku)  gate  of  the  city,  while  Russian  and  French  troops  were  to  advance  up  the  east 
bunk  of  the  river  and  then  swing  west  across  it,  to  take  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

In  this  attack,  the  American  9th  Infantry,  which  followed  the  Japanese,  was  exposed  to  se¬ 
vere  fire  from  a  mud  village.  Their  attempt  to  attack  the  huts  was  frustrated  by  an  impassable 
swamp.  Suffering  under  heavy  rifle  fire  and  shrapnel,  the  Americans  took  shelter  in  ditches, 
where  they  remained  until  they  could  withdraw  under  cover  of  darkness.  American  losses  on 
that  day  were  17  killed  and  71  wounded.  45 

About  4  a.  m,  on  July  14,  the  Japanese  blew  in  the  south  gate.  Other  troops  followed  and  by 
nightfall  the  city,  with  Its  surrounding  suburbs,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  international  force. 4r’  The 
battle  of  Tientsin  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  foreigners.  With  a  total  of  775  casualties,  the  allied 
force  had  routed  a  much  larger  Chinese  army  consisting  of  some  of  the  best  troops  in  North  Chi  rut. 
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Allied  Commanders  Deride  to  March  on  Peking 

With  the  clearing  of  Tientsin,  the  advance  on  Peking  could  get  under  way.  On  July  27,  Gen. 
Alfred  Gar.elee,  Commander  of  the  British  forces,  proposed  an  Immediate  march  uu  Peking. 
However,  Genera!  Yamaguchi,  Commander  of  the  Japanese  forces,  wanted  to  wait  until  heavy 
reinforcements  arrived.  When  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  Commander  of  the  United  States  forces, 
arrived  at  Tientsin  on  July  30,  he  too  pressed  for  an  immediate  march  to  rescue  the  besieged 
foreigners  in  Peking.  Though  the  Russian  and  French  commanders  (Gen.  N.  P.  Lineivitch  and 
Gen.  H.N,  Frey,  respectively)  were  not  in  favor  of  an  immediate  move,  it  was  finally  decided 
that  the  allied  forces  should  move  out  of  Tientsin  on  the  afternoon  of  August  4. 4| 

Battles  En  Route  to  Peking 

The  international  force,  some  20,000  strong,  48  first  mei  the  Chinese  in  battle  at  Peits'ang 
on  the  morning  of  August  5.  The  Japanese,  who  led  the  column  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peiho 
River,  launched  the  attack.  Although  the  Chinese  were  strongly  and  carefully  entrenched,  as 
usual  their  lack  of  good  junior  officers  and  want  of  tenacity  among  troops  rendered  their  de¬ 
fense  ineffective. 49  After  two  hours  of  intensive,  fighting,  in  which  both  sides  used  artillery,  the 
Japanese  charged  the  Chinese  position  on  the  right  and  broke  through  the  Chinese  line.  The 
Japanese  suffered  heavy  losses  but  forced  the  Chinese  Army  to  retreat.  It  was  a  Japanese  day 
in  which  Japanese  troops  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  with  dash  and  gallantry.  The  other  allied 
forces  were  scarcely  engaged  and  suffered  practically  no  losses.50 

The  Chinese  retreated  in  good  order,  successfully  fending  off  pursuing  allied  cavalry,  and 
fell  back  to  a  well-chosen  position  at  Yangts'un,  12  miles  north  of  Peits'ang.  Their  defenses  in¬ 
cluded  two  lines  of  trenches  dug  along  the  railroad  embankment.  This  time  the  British  and 
Americans  led  the  allied  column,  with  the  Russians  in  close  support.  Chinese  artillery  and  gun¬ 
fire  slowed  down  the  advance  of  the  international  force,  but  the  Chinese  troops  fled  when  the 
Americans  charged  their  lines.  On  this  occasion  the  Chinese  retreat  was  not  so  orderly,  though 
they  managed  to  save  part  of  their  artillery.  Chinese  losses  were  heavy,  amounting  to  more 
than  1,000  men,  compared  with  only  some  170  casualties  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  51 

The  international  forces  resumed  their  advance  on  August  8,  reaching  Ts'aits'un  without 
more  fighting.  They  next  occupied  i.osiwu  on  the  9th,  after  some  light  resistance.  Here  the 
Chinese  had  assembled  tens  of  thousands  of  troops,  including  four  new  divisions  under  Li  Ping- 
heng,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Peking.  Lacking  previous  combat  experience,  these  newly  re¬ 
cruited  troops  quickly  broke  and  ran  when  confronted  with  the  powerful  expeditionary  assault 
force.  In  fact,  many  of  the  Chinese  fled  as  soon  as  they  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the  allied  force. 
The  Chinese  had  attempted  to  drain  the  river  and  flood  the  country  through  which  the  allies  were 
marching,  but  the  foreigners'  swift  advance  did  not  allow  time  to  complete  the  operation,  m  when  the 
international  forces  reached  Tkingchou  on  August  12,  the  Chinesetroops  had  already  left  the  town. 


The  Drive  on  Peking 

At  an  allied  council  of  war  held  on  the  12th,  the  Russian  commander  maintained  that  his 
troops  needed  rest  and  would  therefore  not  be  aide  to  move  the  following  day,  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  international  forces  would  devote  the  13th  to  reconnaissance,  that  they  woe  id 
concentrate  troops  at  a  line  about  five  miles  from  Peking  on  the  14th,  and  that  they  would  attack 
on  the  15th.  44 

During  the  night  of  the  13th,  however,  the  Russian  commander  began  secretly  deploying  his 
troops  for  a  surprise  attack  on  Peking.  The  Japanese  general,  on  learning  of  the  Russian  move, 
ordered  his  men  to  move  out  at  once.  The  Americans  and  the  British  followed,  F.il  racing  for 
the  honor  of  being  first  to  enter  Peking.  4S  Although  the  Russians  were  the  first  through  the 
Tungpien  Gate,  they  were  stalled  there  until  the  Americans  arrived.  V.S.  forces  then  scaled 
the  wall  and  planted  the  TJ.$.  flag,  which  became  the  first  foreign  colors  unfurled  at  Peking.  But 
the  honor  of  first  reaching  the  legations  fell  to  the  British. 

While  the  Chinese  were  directing  their  attention  to  the  Japanese,  Russians,  and  Americans 
at  the  Tungpien  Gate,  the  British  marched  unopposed  into  the  city  through  the  Shakuo  (or  Shahuo) 
Gate,  about  a  mile  to  the  south.  They  then  entered  the  legation  quarter  by  way  of  the  Water  Gate 
in  the  old  Tartar  wall,  at  3  p,  m.  on  August  14. 46 

Characteristic*  of  the  Allied  Action 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  10-day  march  to  Peking  was  the  lac*,  of  an  overall  com¬ 
mander  for  the  international  forces.  Although  a  conference  of  the  several  commanders  was  held 
whenever  necesi  'l,-y  to  decide  on  the  movement  of  the  expedition  as  a  whole,  there  was  no  ..an¬ 
tral  planniiig  or  control.  Only  a  common  desire  to  defeat  the  Chinese  and  the  keen  rivalry 
among  the  various  national  units  made  up  for  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  deficiencies  t > 
multiple  command  structure.  4‘ 

Because  the  Boxers  had  dispersed  after  their  defeat  at  Tientsin,  battles  trom  PeRiV.ng 
to  T'ungchou  were  fought  between  the  Chinese  Army  and  the  allied  forces.  Nevertheless  *  .e 
normal  rules  of  international  law  governing  conventional  warfare  were  not  generally  applied. 
Except  for  some  few  cases  handled  by  the  Americans  ant!  the  British,  no  quarter  was  etthe 
asked  or  given  on  either  side.  Entire  villages  were  often  burned  after  allied  forces  ha-*  been 
fired  upon  by  them,  or  even  on  the  merest  suspicion  of  their  harboring  Boxers.  Many  innocent 
Chinese  were  killed  and  numerous  atrocities  were  committed  by  the  international  expeditionary 
force,  although  the  record  of  the  Amerit  ans  in  China  was  relatively  good  in  this  re  set.  "8 


Terror  in  Peking 

Following  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  Peking  on  August  14,  confusion  and  lawless¬ 
ness  reigned  in  the  capital  city.  The  Empress  and  her  entourage  had  fled  in  disguise  a  few  hours 
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before  the  city  fell  into  allied  hands.  For  three  days  the  city  was  abandoned  to  looting,  rape, 
and  other  outrages.  For  the  Russians  and  French,  it  was  a  free-for-all.  **  The  British  required 
that  property  taken  by  their  troops  be  put  up  for  auction,  it®  Even  Japanese  troops,  reputed  to  be 
well  disciplined,  were  not  exempt  fiom  guilt.  «i  The  Americans  were  specifically  forbidden  to 
engage  in  looting,  but  th.s  order  was  not  always  obeyed.  General  Chaffee  wrote  that  Peking  had 
been  sacked  "from  corner  to  corner  In  the  most  disgraceful  manner  imaginable.  .  .  .  I  had  no 
idea  that  civilized  armies  would  resort  to  such  proceedings.  It  is  a  race  for  spoil.  I  have  kept 
my  command  fairly  clean,  thank  God,  but  with  all  my  eflorts  it  is  not  spotless.  "'-2 

Mopping-up  Operation*  and  Repritals 

At  a  conference  held  on  August  18,  the  foreign  diplomats  and  the  commanding  generals  di¬ 
vided  the  city  into  sections,  each  of  which  was  given  into  the  care  of  a  national  contingent  for 
purposes  of  order  and  police  supervision.  The  Japanese  and  Americans  were  the  firs!  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  the  Chinese  merchants  and  inhabitants  soon  returned  to  these  sections. 
The  Russian  and  French  sectors,  however,  remained  deserted  since  a  reign  of  terror  continued 
there.  The  Germans,  appearing  late  on  the  scene,  were  apparently  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
revenge  and  adapted  extremely  harsh  measures  that  long  kept  Chinese  away  fron:  tliis  zone  of 
occupation,  m  The  fight  against  the  Boxers  continued  even  after  the  legations  in  Peking  had  been 
«9v -A  and  the  situation  was  militarily  in  hand.  The  Boxers  iri  Peking  had  dispersed  when  the 
aUies,  Mtered  and  the  few  who  were  discovered  in  the  city  ana  the  vicinity  were  expeditiously 
executed,  In  the  passion  to  kill  Boxers,  many  innocent  Chinese  were  also  sacrificed,  ffi  Al¬ 
though  Chinese  authorities  now  assumed  the  initiative  in  dispersing  the  Boxers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  Peking  area,  the  allies  undertook  a  number  of  punitive  expeditions.  These  were  organ 
ized  by  Count  Alfred  Waidersee,  the  German  general  who  arrived  in  Peking  in  October  to  com 
mand  all  n  ternational  forces  in  North  China.  He  was  apparently  anxious  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  the  German  minister  and  to  impress  the  Chinese  people  with  the  might  of  German  arms.  ** 
These  expeditions  met  with  very  little  resistance  and  some  found  no  Boxers  at  all,  but  villagers 
were  nonethele  k.  yd  and  villages  destroyed.  These  harsh  German  measures  were  based  on 
the  idea  that  tne  Chinese  "barbarians”  could  learn  <..ily  through  punishment. 67 

An  expedition  against  Paotingfu,  about  80  miles  south  of  Peking,  was  organized  by  U  alder - 
see  in  October  1900.  A  force  of  4,000  men  started  from  Peking,  while  a  cooperating  column  oi 
7,000  moved  out  from  Tientsin.  The  Americans  declined  to  participate,  on  the  ground  that  the 
expedition  had  a  "tendency  to  promote  rather  than  allay  hostilities  and  unquiet  in  surrounding 
country.  "68  In  order  to  avoid  conflict,  the  Chinese  authorities  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  Chi¬ 
nese  troops  from  Paotingfu.  Nevertheless,  high  provincial  officials  were  arrested  by  the  allied 
force,  and  German  and  French  troops  took  to  pillaging  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  city.  6s 
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As  noted  by  an  American  officer,  "the  punitive  expeditions  had  degenerated  into  the  taking  of  a 
few  lives  and  the  destruction  of  property  without  any  compensating  good  whatever.  ";o 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

On  August  19,  1900,  while  in  flight  from  Peking,  the  Imperial  Court  ordered  i.'  Hung-chang, 
China's  veteran  statesman,  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  foreign  powers.  Later,  Prince  Ch'ing 
was  named  as  conegotiator  with  Li.  Although  none  of  the  ixiwers  involved  had  officially  declared 
war  on  China  and  all  had  steadfastly  maintained  that  their  military  actions  were  directed  only 
against  the  Boxer  rebels,  they  felt  that  a  formal  settlement  was  called  for.  Since  their  interests 
varied,  it  took  some  time  for  them  to  agree  on  a  joint  note  of  11  points  to  he  presented  to  the 
Chinese  pleninotentiaries  on  December  24.  Further  modifications,  additions,  and  ironing  out  of 
details  ensued,  Finally,  on  September  7,  190.’,  the  12  article  Boxer  Peace  Protocol  was  signed. 

Under  this  treaty,  high  officials,  Including  Manehu  princes  of  the  blood  who  were  guilty  ol 
supporting  the  Boxers ,  were  given  death  sentences  or  otherwise  severely  punished.  China  was 
to  pay  the  allied  powers  a  sum  of  4f>0  million  taels  (over  $300  million)  as  indemnity,  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  39  years.*  Other  provisions  stipulated  that  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  legations  in  Pe¬ 
king  was  to  be  piaced  under  exclusive  foreign  control;  that  strategic  points  along  the  Pcking- 
Tlentsin-Shanhaikwan  railway  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  powers  so  as  to  guarantee  open  com¬ 
munications  between  ihe  capital  and  the  sea;  and  that  edicts  were  to  be  published  th ;  oughout  the 
country  prohibiting,  under  the  pain  ot  death,  membership  in  any  ami  foreign  society. 

In  September  1901,  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol,  all  foreign  troops  except  the  le¬ 
gation  guards  were  evacuated  from  Peking;  and  in  January  1902,  the  Imperial  Court  returned  to 
Peking  from  its  refuge  m  Shensi  Province.  Russia,  however,  used  disorders  that  spread  into 
Manchuria  as  an  excuse  to  maintain  troops  there  and  sought  to  extend  her  control  over  this  area. 
Eventually,  this  brought  her  into  conflict  with  the  other  great  powers,  particularly  Japan,  and 
Russian  forces  were  finally  driven  out  of  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  ir.  ’.903. 

As  far  as  China  was  concerned,  this  merely  substituted  Japanese  for  Russian  presence  in  Man¬ 
churia,  but  it  exemplified  the  rivalry  among  the  powers  which  saved  China  from  being  j.ai  iitio'ied 
among  them  in  the  chaotic  aftermath  of  the  Boxer  Rebel! ion. 

A  Tactical  Review 

The  military  aspects  of  this  bizarre  case  of  limited  warfare  preson;  a  number  ot  mb  r- 
estirg  facets.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of  the  military  effectiveness  and  politic-  ri  wisdom  <.i 
the  Stymour  expedition.  Seymour's  return  to  Tientsin  with  heavy  losses  has  been  criticized  by 

*Ln  1903,  the  United  States  remitted  a  portion  of  her  share  which  was  then  used  to  finance 
scholarships  for  Chinese  students  to  study  in  the  United  States. 


sonic  military  experts  who  maintained  that  his  force  could  have  gone  forward  from  L&ngfang 
more  easily  than  it  returned.  13  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  Seymour  could  have  reached  Peking, 
in  view  ol  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Army,  with  all  its  quickfiring  guns,  had  received  an  order  to 
stop  him.  Had  the  expedition  been  blocked  somewhere  near  Peking,  it  might  have  been  com 
pletely  wiped  out,  for  no  refief  f  ireu,  such  as  the  one  sent  from  Tientsin,  could  have  reached  it. 

But  ii  the  decision  to  return  to  Tientsin  was  militarily  justifiable,  there  remains  the  ques¬ 
tion  o»  wnelhcr  the  expedition  should  have  been  launched  at  all.  It  was  only  after  protesting  in 
vain  against  the  Seymour  expedition  that  the  Chinese  Government  decided  to  stop  ti  e  foreigners 
by  force,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  Boxers,  hitherto  considered  as  rebels,  were  organized  in¬ 
to  the  Chir-  ot  Army.  Thus,  the  Seymour  expedition  not  only  fai’  -  relieve  the  Peking  lega¬ 
tions,  but  it  appears  to  have  aggravated  the  political  situation. 

Strategic  Remit*  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 

The  viol,  nee  of  the  Boxer  uprising  served  dramatic  notfc"'  op  the  outside  world  that  China 
did  nut  wish  to  be  regarded  as  lair  game  for  colonial  1  cat  rent.  But  internally,  even  th'-  Em¬ 
press  Dotvt.ger  realized  the  dimensions  of  the  disaster  into  which  hi  rash  policies  had  lid 
China,  and  sne  drastically  modified  her  anti  orclgn  attitude,  Western-style  schools  were  insti¬ 
tuted  and  the  old  ay  stem  of  education  overhauled.  Economic  relations  with  the  foreign  powers 
were  virtually  unrestricted.  Yet  this  tardy  recognition  of  the  modern  world  was  both  too  late 
and  too  little  to  javc  the  Manchu  regime,  whose  folly  and  ineptitude  had  been  thoroughly  exposed 
by  the  Boxer  catastrophe. 

More  rind  more  Chinese  came  to  the  conclusion  tfuit  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  Imperial 
Government  to  undertake  the  extensive  reforms  needed  to  strengthen  the  country  and  improve 
the  lot  of  the  ptop'e.  In  this  sense,  the  Boxer  Rebellion  paved  the  way  for  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  tiun  1  il-sen,  which  began  to  gather  force  after  l'JCl  and  which  in  1911  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  Manchu  monarchy  ihiil  had  ruled  China  for  almost  three  centuries. 

Indeed,  one  may  question  the  decision  ot  the  original  counterinsurgent,  the  Cliinese  Imperial 
Government,  to  take  over  the  Boxer  insurgents  for  its  own  military  use  against  the  foreign, 
powers  One  must  grant  that  tin.  government  was  thereby  able  to  check  and  control  the  Boxer 
movement's  antig.iveriiincnt  jKiliticnl  implications.  The  government  also  added  to  Its  regular 
forces -although  tin  military  effectiveness  oi  thi  Boxers  was  low  since  they  had  no  stomach  for 
intensive  lighting  in  a  conventional  setting  and,  once  organized  into  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
forces,  lost  tin  advantages  oi  clandestine  activity  and  irregular  tactics.  However,  by  this  policy 
ol  eo -opting  tin  Boxers,  the  Chinese  Government  exposed  its  own  inherent  weakness  and  politi¬ 
cal  vacuity  V.„c.u  the  foreign  ministers  first  sent  for  reinforcements  to  protect  the  legations, 
they  probably  hud  i.  mind  a  limited,  defensive  opt  ration  against  the  Boxers,  Paradoxically, 
the  moorjioraiuj.i  oi  'he  xenophobic  insurgents  into  the  regular  forces  of  China  made  it  jxisslhle. 


for  the  first  time,  for  the  foreign  expeditionary  force  to  come  to  grips  with  and  destroy  the  pre¬ 
viously  elusive  bands. 
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SINKIANG  ^MONGOLIA  S'  MANCHURIA 


Chapter  Two 

CHINA  (1927-1937) 


by  Michael  Lin il.un 

Although  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Kuomintang 
gove.nment  wore  ultimately  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  mainland  in  1949  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists,  Kuomintang  operations  of  1927-97  pro¬ 
vide  a  striking  e  xa  m  p  1  e  of  counterinsurgency 
strategy  and  tactics. 


BACKGROUND 

The  protracted  struggle  between  the  Chinese  Kuomintang  and  the  Chinese  Communists  tails 
into  four  very  distinct  periods.  During  the  first  period,  from  1923  to  1927,  the  two  parties  were 
in  alliance  against  their  common  enemies,  the  warlord  regimes,  and  their  rivalry  Mas  within  ; 
joint  organization.  This  alliance  broke  down  in  1926-27  and,  by  the  end  of  1927,  the  Communist 
had  suffered  almost  complete  defeat. 

The  second  period,  from  late  1927  to  1937,  is  the  main  topic  of  this  study  At  this  time,  a 
peasant -based  Communist  insurgency  developed,  reaching  a  high  point  in  the  period  1932-33.  Ily 
late  1934,  however,  the  Communists  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  their  main  base  areas  in  South 
and  Central  China.  Although  by  1936  they  had  managed,  through  the  famous  "l  ong  March,"  to 
concentrate  their  forces  in  northwest  China,  their  losses  had  been  very  heavy  and  the  new  base 
area  was  much  smaller  and  poorer  than  those  they  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  II  ihe  Kuomin- 
tang  had  been  able  to  continue  the  counterinsurgency  strategics  that  had  proved  succissful  in 
South  and  Central  China,  it  is  likely  that  Communist  insurgency  would  have  been  reduced  to 
small  and  scattered  guerrilla  operations  and  perhaps  eliminated,  In  reality,  the  Communists 
were  saved  by  increasing  Japanese  pressure  on  China,  which  led  to  an  unofficial  Kuomintang- 
Communist  truce  in  December  1936  and  to  a  new  official  alliance  between  the  two  parties  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1937,  after  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  had  begun. 

From  1937  to  1943,  the  internal  Chinese  struggle  was  subordinate  t<>  She  common  effort 
against  the  Japanese.*  When  this  third  period  was  terminated  by  war’s  end  in  August  191  >,  the 
Communists  had  managed  to  expand  their  lorces  to  a  regular  army  of  nearly  one  million,  and  they 

•See  Chapter  6,  "China  (1937-1940).  " 
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.  mu  rolled  about  one  hundred  million  pri  sons  In  the  countryside.  In  the  fourth  and  final  period, 
from  1  945  10  1949,  lighting  between  Kuonuntang  and  Communist  forces  recommenced  soon  after 
tin  Japanese  surrender.  American  mediation  produced  a  lull  in  hostilities  in  *946,  though  the 
truce  agreements  were  never  fully  elfee’uve.  By  the  beginning  of  1947,  however,  a  full-scale 
civil  war  was  In  progress,  with  military  operations  increasingly  in  the  category  of  regular  wur- 
laro.  This  period  ended  in  11149  with  Communist  victory  on  the  mainland. 

A  red  oj  (iperulwnn 

The  total  area  of  China  (including  Tibet)  is  larger  than  that  of  the  continental  United  States, 
3.  79  million  as  against  2.  98  million  square  miles.  The  range  from  north  to  south  is  also 
greater:  northern  Manchuria  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador,  Hainan,  as  Cuba.  However, 
a  large  proportion  of  China's  total  area  is  mountain  or  desert,  and  over  half  the  total  area— the 
west  and  northwest— supports  only  3  percent  of  the  population.  Li  these  areas  the  population  is 
largely  non-Chinese,  including  Tibetans,  Mongols,  and  Central  Asian  groups. 

The  main  centers  of  Communist  insurgency  in  the  period  from  1927  to  1935  were  in  an  area 
south  of  the  Yangtze  River,  extending  some  600  miles  from  east  to  west  and  300  miles  north  to 
south.  This  area  included  the  provinces  of  Kiangsi*  (63,000  square  miles,  20  million  popula¬ 
tion)  and  Hunan  (79,000  square  miles,  30  million  population),  some  western  areas  of  Fukien 
(46,000  square  miles,  10  million  population),  parts  of  Hupeh  and  Anhui  south  of  the  Yangtze 
(72,000  square  miles,  27  million  population,  and  40,000  square  miles,  22  million  population  re¬ 
spectively);  and  it  extended  at  times  into  northern  Kuangtung  (85,000  square  miles,  32  million 
population)  and  southeastern  Szechuan  (117,000  square  miles,  48  million  population).  North  of 
the  Yangtze  River,  there  were  smaller  areas  on  the  border  of  Hupeh,  Honan,  and  Anhui  (64,000 
square  miles,  30  million  population),  in  Szechuan  and  on  the  benders  of  Shensi  (73,000  square 
miles,  12  million  population)  and  Kansu  (150,000  square  miles,  6  million  population),  f 

To  make  a  comparison  with  the  United  States,  the  main  theater  of  operations  covered  an 
area  equal  to  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoigia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 

In  relation  to  this  area,  the  Shensi -Kansu  base  to  which  the  Communis'  forces  retreated  in  the 
Ixmg  March  of  1936  would  be  in  South  Dakota. 

Most  of  this  large  area  lies  between  25  and  30  degrees  north  latitude,  the  same  as  Florida  . 
Annua!  rainfall  is  between  40  and  60  inches,  with  the  heaviest  rair.s  in  a  summer  rainy  season. 
The  summer  climate  is  hot  and  humid  and  winter  temperatures  rarely  fall  below  freezing  at  low 
altitudes,  though  snow  and  freezing  temperatures  occur  in  the  mountains.  The  Communist  area 
on  the  Shensi-Kansu  border  was  in  a  different  climatic  zone;  the  rainfall  is  much  lower  and  al¬ 
most  entirely  concentrated  in  a  summer  rainy  season,  while  winter  temperatures  fail  below  0 
Fahrenheit.  The  main  crop  is  not  rice  but  millet  or  wheat. 


-»  The  spelling  of  place  names  in  this  chapter  conforms  generally  to  commonly  accepted 
postal  usage,  except  for  certain  little-known  places  which  are  given  in  the  Wade-Giles  system. 


North  of  the  Yangtze,  western  Hupeh  and  western  Honan  are  mountainous,  farther  east,  the 
country  is  mostly  plains  except  for  some  5,000  -foot  mountains  on  the  Hupeh -Honan  -Anhui  bor¬ 
der.  Milch  of  China  soulh  of  the  Yangtze  ltiver  is  mountainous,  with  altitudes  reaching  between 
5,000  and  6,000  feet  and  with  some  peaks  just  over  7,000  feet  m  southern  Hunan,  There  is  a 
fairly  wide  coastal  belt  of  relatively  level  country  in  Kuangtung;  also,  two  strips  ol  rather  level 
country  aboul  100  miles  wide  run  from  150  to  200  miles  southward  from  the  Yangtze. 

In  these  strips  ol  level  country  are  the  two  provincial  capitals  of  Changsha  and  Nanchang. 
Changsha,  capital  of  Hunan,  is  on  the  Hsiang  River,  which  flows  into  the  Yangtze  through  the 
1'ungtmg  Lake.  Nearly  200  miles  to  the  east,  Nanchang,  capital  of  Kiangsi,  is  on  the  Kan  River, 
which  flows  into  the  Yangtze  through  the  Poyang  Lake.  Hankow,  the  capital  of  Hopeh,  is  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Yangtze  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Han  River  from  the  northwest  about  175  miles 
northeast  of  Changsha  and  ICO  miles  northwest  of  Nanchang.  The  group  of  three  cities— Hankow 
on  the  Yangtze,  Hanyang,  between  the  Han  and  Yangtze  Rivers,  and  Wuchang  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Yangtze-ls  usually  referred  to  as  Wuhan. 

The  Communist  base  areas  were  all  in  mountainous  regions  where,  at  this  period,  commu¬ 
nications  wore  extremely  primitive.  Some  motor  roads  were  built  in  the  course  ol  the  anti¬ 
communist  campaigns,  but  there  were  very  large  areas  where  the  only  means  of  transport  were 
jiack  animals  or  porters.  Although  there  was  some  coal  and  iron  ore  mining  in  Hunan  and  some 
industry  in  the  major  cities,  most  of  the  area  was  agricultural,  with  rice  as  the  main  food  crop 
Because  ol  pojiulation  pressure,  cultivation  oiten  extended  even  into  the  wilder  mountain  areas; 
however,  in  some  regions  a  fair  amount  of  forest  remained  on  the  hills. 

i.hineitc  Social  and  Economic  Syttcm 

China  of  the  1920's  was  a  country  in  which  a  long  established  social  order  laid  broken  down, 
leaving  political  chaos.  It  is  worth  saying  a  little  aboul  this  traditional  order  because  it  is  often 
described  as  feudal,  a  term  which  in  this  connection  is  highly  misleading.  Before  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  China  was  a  country  in  which  power  and  wealtli  depended  on  official  status  far  more  than 
on  property  ownership.  2  The  ruling  group,  often  described  as  the  "gentry  consisted  of  the 
holders  of  degrees  fiom  the  Imperial  civil  service  examination  system.  In  the  Iflth  century, 
this  group  had  lormeri  aboil  2  percent  ol  the  pojailntion  and  received  about  25  percent  ol  file  na¬ 
tional  income.  Official  positions  in  the  Imperial  Government  were  held  by  relatively  lew— only 
some  tens  of  thousands— anil  the  rewards  ol  oliiee  were  extremely  high.  The  regular  govern¬ 
ment  extended  down  le  the  hsien  (roughly  equivalent  lo  a  county  !,  of  which  there  were  about 
2,000  in  China  proper,  excluding  the  largely  non-Chinese  went  and  northwest  The  official  in 
charge  of  a  fairly  prosperous  hsien  could  expect  an  income  o!  about  l  b  *40,000  a  year,  and  far 
larger  fortunes  could  be  made  at  the  provincial  and  central  government  levels.  By  contrast,  a 
laborer  would  earn  only  IS  710-15  a  year  Below  the  hsien  level,  government  was  run  bv  the 


local  gvlillj  .  Frupllt}  without  the  piclalitu  or  g«  ntiy  status  g-ivc  \tij  llttk  poui  i  and  »„s 
no'.  \i  ry  secure,  though  a  ridi  merchant  oi  landowner  might  be  able  to  avq  lie  a  degree  \  ltli"u' 
examination  through  some  combination  ol  bnbe.n  and  publie  servici  . 

Under  t i i system,  vell-U'-do  families  Ji.nl  an  iidiantugi  in  tout  i Jim  eouhl  give  Iheu  ehil- 
droii  die  long  education  needed  Jot  success  in  the  examinations,  but  it  was  still  i«>ssiblc  for  an 
ink  lllgent  poor  bey  to  reaeb  a  high  no.xition  if  his  relatives  Iolneo  together  In  invest  in  Jus  odu- 
e At  on. 

A  major  weakness  ot  tin  system  was  its  emphasis  on  conformity.  The  only  road  to  -advance¬ 
ment  was  through  the  single  bureaucratic  hierarchy  and  the  examinations  tested  only  l'*era  y 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  Confucian  classics.  After  China's  defeat  in  the  Opium  War  ir.  .8-12, 
some  of  the  more  able  high  officials  recognized  the  need  to  introduce  Western  technology,  but 
this  effort  came  to  nought.  Any  effective  modernization  would  have  threatened  the  position  of  the 
ruling  group  whose  status  and  prestige  were  entirely  bound  up  with  Chinese  classical  learning. 
Furthermore,  if  was  very  difficult  for  any  official  to  overcome  conservative  opposition,  because 
the  whole  system  was  organized  as  to  prevent  independent  action  or  the  buildup  of  any  local 
power  that  might  threaten  the  central  Imperial  authority,  The  power  of  conservatism  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that,  some  years  after  the  Japanese  Government  had  completed  its  first  rail¬ 
road  in  Japan,  the  Chinese  Government  bought  the  first  railroad  in  China,  the  Shanghai -Woosung 
line  built  by  a  British  firm,  only  to  demolish  it. 

Chinn— The  " Hypo-colony ” 

As  a  result,  China  was  unable  to  resist  increasing  foreign  encroachment.  By  the  20th  con- 
tury,  China  was  described  as  a  'hypo-colony,”  a  country  in  which  many  foreign  powers  had  the 
privileges  ol  colonialism,  Foreigners  enjoyed  extraterritorial  rights  and  could  bo  tried  only  by 
their  own  consular  courts  The  "treaty  ports,"  which  had  become  the  main  commercial  and 
industrial  centers,  were  enclaves  under  foreign  administration,  protected  by  foreign  troops  and 
gunboats.  Foreigners  managed  the  Chinese  Post  Office  and  the  Maritime  Customs  Service, 
whose  rates  of  duty  were  limited  by  treaty  to  5  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  final  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  traditional  system  came  in  1895,  when  China  was  de¬ 
cisively  defeated  by  Japan,  a  far  smaller  Asian  country.  A  start  wag  then  made  in  organizing  a 
W<  stern-style  army.  There  was  a  final  outburst  of  blind  antiforeignism  in  1900, *  when  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  declared  war  on  all  the  major  foreign  powers— though  local  officials  in  Central 
and  South  China  promptly  made  agreements  to  keen  their  areas  neutral.  The  first  decade  of  the 
20th  century  saw  a  belated  attempt  at  reform.  The  traditional  civil  service  examinations  were 
abolished  in  1905  and  plans  were  started  for  constitutional  government. 

•See  Chapter  1,  "China  (1898-1901. 1.  " 
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Sun  )  at  if n  and  thr  Ihuartrd  fi  •  rotation  ol  Wi¬ 
lis  lhlt>  time.  however,  a  rvvolt’-li'-  ir,  rcjsublle-an  movcim-nl  led  by  Sun  Y .it-pn  »an  gaming 
Strength.  Ill  191!,  ii,  army  revolt  at  Wuhan  led  to  the  downhill  ot  the  M.mchu  dy  nasty  ;iiu)  ll.i 
establishment  of  a  republic.  Hut  the  revolution  succeeded  only  by  winning  the  support  •>!  Yuan 
Shlh-k'ai,  the  Imperial  official  who  had  organized  the  new  style  army  which  was  the  most  |s,w - 
ctiul  military  force  in  China.  Yu, 'in  Shih-k'ai's  price  was  the  presidency  of  the  licpi.ldic.  Once 
installed,  he  proceeded  to  make  himself  indept  ndent  ol  the  parliament  m  which  Sun  Y'at-svu's 
party,  the  KuominLtng,  had  a  majority.  Y'uan  suppressed  a  military  upi  lsing  against  him,  and 
planned  to  become  a  new  emperor  with  the  dynastic  title  "glorious  constitution.  " 

Y'uan  Shih-k'ai  had  consolidated  Ins  power  ■  Bpp-m.du,,  bu  followers  as  concurrent  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  provincial  governors.  His  death  in  1916  left  all  effective  power  in  the  hands  ol 
these  local  military  commanders,  the  warlords,  who  engaged  in  continual  civil  wars.  By  the 
1920's,  most  educated  Chinese  opinion  had  rejected  the  traditional  Chinese  system,  was  disil¬ 
lusioned  by  the  failure  ol  the  attempts  to  establish  parliamentary  democracy  after  191 1,  and  was 
looking  for  some  new  social  order. 

Formation  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 

The  Soviet  Union,  established  in  Russia  aftei  ti  e  Communist  revolution  of  1917,  made  a 
powerful  appeal  by  promising  to  renounce  all  Russian  imperialist  privileges  in  China,*  and 
Chinese  intellectuals  became  interested  in  communism  as  a  possible  system  lor  China  It  is 
Important  for  an  understanding  of  Chinese  communism  to  realize  that  its  I  cade  i  s  were  int'u- 
enced  by  the  Russian  Lenin  rather  than  by  the  German  Karl  Marx. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  (known  as  Kun-chang-tang  or  KCT)  was  organized  with  (lie 
assistance  of  the  U.S.S.R.  's  Comintern  advisers,  dating  its  official  foundation  from  a  congress 
held  in  July  1921.  It  began  as  a  very  small  group,  intellectuals  comprising  most  ol  its  member¬ 
ship.  Its  leader  until  August  1927  was  Ch’en  Tu-hsiu,  a  well-known  scholar  who  had  been  dean 
of  the  College  tf  Arts  and  Letters  at  Peking  University.  An  important  source  ol  recruitment 
for  the  party  was  among  Chinese  students  in  Europe,  Among  the  Communist  leaders.  Chou 
En-lai  (now  Prime  Minister),  Ch’enY'i  (now  Minister  of  Foreign  Alfairs),  and  Nieh  Jung  ela  n 
(now  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  and  Technological  Commission)  became  Communists  while  stu¬ 
dents  In  France;  and  Chu  Te  (now  Chair  man  of  the  Standing  Committee  ol  the  National  People's 
Congress)  joined  while  a  student  in  Germany. 

Mao  Tie-tung 

Another  of  the  party's  early  members  was  Muo  Tse-tung,  though  he  did  not  play  a  particu¬ 
larly  prominent  role  In  the  party  leadership  until  after  1927,  and  became  its  recognized  leader 

*lt  later  backed  out  of  some  of  these  promises  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  Manchuria. 
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yjily  hi  M.  o's  family  bai  kgi  i>un-.!  would  now  In  cab.  g  >i  I'vd  as  rich  pcjs.ii.r\  hid  fa  tin  i 

had  a  lair  amount  oi  land  and  also  ran  a  rue  n ailing  husnn  ss.  Horn  m  laitj,  Mao  sUrli  d  with 
smm  traditional  classical  schooling  and  then  became  interested  in  modern  learning  and  t  evolu¬ 
tionary  polities.  lie  joined  the  army  l  >;  a  short  period  duru  g  the  lull  1  evolution  and  veils  later 
graduated  from  the  Hunan  Provincial  Normal  College.  Although  he  was  in  Peking  for  a  short 
time  as  an  assistant  in  die  Peking  University  library,  Mao's  main  activities  until  1923  wore  in 
his  home  province  ol  Hunan. 

C.omnwninl  Influence  in  the  Kuomintanfi 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  reached  out  to  extend  their  political  influence  within  the  Kuo- 
nuntang  Party.  Sun  Vat-sen,  the  leader  of  the  forces  behind  the  1911  revolution,  had  been 
squeezed  out  by  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  but  had  managed  in  1917  to  set  up  a  rival  Chinese  government  in 
Canton  in  alliance  with  local  warlords.  His  sympathies  were  with  Western  democracy  rai'ner 
titan  communism,  hut  the  Western  powers  rejected  his  appeals  for  assistance.  At  a  low  point 
in  his  lortunis,  when  he  had  lost  power  even  at  Canton,  Sun  accepted  a  Communist  alliance  in 
January  1923,  arranged  by  the  Comintern  agent  A.  A.  Joffc.  Individual  Communist  Party  mem- 

I 

bers  were  then  allowed  to  toin  Sun's  Kuomintang  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  supply  arms  and 
political  and  military  advisers.  While  the  Soviet  leaders  also  tried  to  extend  their  influence  in 
China  through  alliances  with  some  oi  the  northern  warlords,  they  were  more  farsighted  than  the 

i 

Western  powers  in  realizing  that  Sun  Vat-sen's  Kuomintang  was  the  largest  jxditicfd  organiza-  j 

lion  in  China  ami  potentially  more  powerful  than  the  warlord  regimes,  despite  the  immediate  1 

weakness  of  Sun's  position.  j 

The  Sun-Joffc  agreement  brought  about  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Kuomintang.  After  the  j 

t 

agreement,  Sun  Yat-sen  sent  his  duel  military  adviser,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  i 

i 

where  he  remained  for  several  months,  returning  to  China  in  December  1923.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  j 

born  in  ltd;  inUi  a  middle-class  family  in  Chekiang  Province,  had  gone  to  the  Paoting  Officers'  j 

School,  which  hud  formed  part  of  the  program  for  modernizing  the  Chinese  Army,  and  had  also  j 

i 

be"ii  among  those  students  chosen  fo>  furthei  officer  training  in  Japan.  lie  had  in  fact  probably  j 

joined  Sun  Vat-sen’s  organization  while  in  Japan  in  1907.  In  the  reorganized  Kuomintang  regime  j 

at  Canton,  Chiang  became  Commandant  of  the  Whampoa  Officers  School,  with  Gen.  Vassily 
Bliicher  (alias  General  Galen)  as  the  Soviet  adviser  and  Chou  En-lai  as  a  political  commissar. 

The  mission  of  this  school  was  to  produce  a  new  model  of  revolutionary  officer,  indoctrinated  in  ! 

political  values  and  aide  to  impart  these  new  ideas  to  tlie  fighting  forces.  When  the  test  came, 
troops  with  some  idea  of  what  they  were  fighting  for  proved  far  more  effective  than  the  purely  ; 

mercenary  forces  of  the  warlords. 

Other  changes  in  the  Kuomintang  included  a  new  constitution  based  on  the  l.eninipl  model. 

This  was  prepared  by  the  chief  Soviet  adviser,  Michael  Borodin  (a  Russian  Communist  of  Jewish 
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origin  oriprudv  twim-ij  Giv^aln  ig'  A  iuui  oigani/aimn  anion)  nmkiiH  ami  |*  usual* 

w.-.-i  .mu  i1ihiii|kJ.  In  ull  this,  lU  Communists  plated  n  vi  r>  active  r.ilt  ami  par's  inctnbi  t 
hlui>  4  ‘,i •  i 'til*  .  i  ii  uni  a  H  iv  hundred  to  Pi to  a 1 1, ml  t.iinno  l»v  1  a  6 .  Hut  Diim  m  Communist  pul  - 
il  l  «as  cluai  1}  controlled  iriilil  Moscow,  and  Conum.  )n  1  cpvi  scntalivo.  often  ovii  ruled  tin 
judgment  nl  lh*  Chines'  Communist  lcudi  i  s 

(  ommunitt  Failure  to  Dominate  the  kuomintan/i 

After  tin:  death  ot  Sun  Vat-sen  in  1  92r>,  met  easing  rivalry  developed  between  the  Communist 
and  the  nationalist  wings  of  the  alliance.  Kach  side  needed  the  other  as  an  ally  against  its  com¬ 
mon  enemies,  the  warlord  regimes;  hut  each  was  looking  forward  to  eliminating  the  other  when 
these  common  enemies  had  been  deleated.  Within  the  Kuomintang  Party  organisation,  Wang 
Ching-wei,  politically  leftwing,  and  Hu  Han  min,  politically  rightwing,  had  equally  good  claims 
to  be  Sun  Vat-sen’s  successor.  But  Chiang  Kai-shek's  control  of  military  power  was  decisive. 
Largely  because  Communist  jioliey  was  directed  b\  remote  control  from  Moscow,  Chiang  was 
able  to  out-maneuver  the  Communists  and  to  emerge  as  the  dominant  Kuomintang  leader. 

IXiring  this  period,  me  Kuomintang  was  establishing  its  military  dominance  over  the  war¬ 
lords  in  the  south,  and  by  mid-192<i  it  launched  the  Northern  Expedition  against  those  of  the 
north.  By  1927,  the  Kuomintang  had  conquered  Central  China;  and  in  June  1928,  it  had  captured 
Peking,  thus  gaining  control  of  all  North  China  south  of  the  Great  Wall. 

The  break  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists  in  the  Kuomintang  meanwhile  came 
after  Central  China  had  been  conquered  in  the  Northern  Expedition .  In  April  1927,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  crushed  the  Communist  organization  in  Shanghai  and  set  up  at  Nr  ing  a  government  that 
rivaled  the  Kuomintnng's  Central  Executive  Committee  controlled  by  the  left  wing  at  Hankow.  In 
July  1927,  this  leftwing  Kuomintang  regime  under  Wang  Ching-wei  broke  with  the  Communists 
and  *  xpelleci  the  Soviet  advisers,  lly  the  fall  of  1927,  the  Nanking  capital  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
the  center  of  Kuomintang  authority.  Thus  at  the  end  of  this  first  period,  the  Communists  had 
been  decisively  driealed  in  their  attempts  to  take  over  the  Kuomintang  organization  by  boring 
from  within 

Communist  strategy  had  envisaged  a  peasant-based  revolution  in  China,  but  this  policy  had 
been  in  abeyance  while  the  Communists  hoped  to  inliltrate  and  take  over  the  Kuomintang.  New 
in  the  summer  of  1927,  the  Chinese  Communists  began  open  armed  revolt  against  the  Kuomin¬ 
tang. 

Insurgency  was  not  unknown  to  the  Chinese.  Large-scale  peasant  rebellions  had  occurred 
at  intervals  over  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  Chinese  history,  usually  in  periods  of  dynastic 
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decline  w in  n  tin  |w»u  of  the  eciuial  govt  rnnu-M  t*>  tn&inuin  ordi  i  had  weakened  a:ul  whin  ivi 
rupuun  and  inefficiency  had  im-n  .used.  In  the  perie'd  be'twei-n  1  SiO  and  1*70,  tin  '1  aip'inc  n  h 
els,  starting  in  South  (.'in nii,  had  coiKjut  reel  Un  lower  Yangtze  valley  and.  al  one'  lime.  ne..i  1\  rap 
Hired  Peking  l.alei  the  Nien  rebels  conti  oiled  large  areas  oi  liie  North  China  countryside,  and 
Muslim  rebels  controlled  large  anas  in  northwest  China  and  parts  of  Ve  man  in  Cue  southwest. 
All  these  rebellions  had  been  suppressed  by  the  lHVQ's,  lint  .s  already  noted,  tin  Imperial  <k>v- 
ernnient  of  China  was  overthrown  in  1911  and  a  republic  proclaimed. 

Social  and  Economic  De  crioration  Inder  the  Republic 

By  the  I920's,  conditions  were  again  ripe  for  rebellion  over  large  parts  ot  China.  There 
had  almost  certainly  been  a  worsening  of  conditions  in  the  countryside.  Although  the  traditional 
ruling  class  had  exploited  the  people,  the  decree -holding  gentry  had  accepted  some  responsibility 
for  publie  service  and  the  Imperial  system  had  provided  some  sanction  against  local  officials 
who  pushed  exploitation  too  far .  Under  the  Republic,  government  became  almost  entirely  exploita¬ 
tive,  Even  a  public-spirited  warlord  had  to  maintain  his  army,  awl  most  warlords  were  interested 
only  in  their  own  fortunes  Very  few  of  the  local  warlords  were  sufficiently  secure  to  consider  the 
long-term  advantage  to  be  gained  by  developing  the  resources  of  the  area  they  corn  rolled  through 
reasonably  efficient  government .  Banditry  was  widespread  and  local  bandit  leaders  were  often  in- 
coiporaied  into  warlord  armies.  And,  under  frequently  changing  warlord  regimes,  power  at  the 
village  level  came  also  to  depend  on  military  force .  Rich  families  could  hire  a  rmed  retainers  and 
become  net!'1  tyrants  ng-inst  whose  extortions  the  'o.nr.'.on  people  in  the  villages  had  no  redress 

Population  pressure  contributed  to  worsening  conditions.  Though  some  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  had  started,  it  was  on  far  too  small  a  scale  to  absorb  the  growing  surplus  ol  underem¬ 
ployed  peasants.  Agrarian  conditions  seem  to  have  been  worse  south  ol  the  Yangtze  valley 
holdings  there  were  smaller  and  the  ratio  of  tenants  to  landowning  peasants  greater. 

Conditions  varied  greatly  from  village  to  village.  In  some  villages  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
belonged  to  the  local  clan  organization,  which  ieased  it  to  clan  members  on  such  favorable  terms 
that  tenants  of  clan  land  might  be  better  off  than  landowning  farmers  In  other  villages  the  gap 
between  tenant  and  landlord  was  comparatively  small.  However,  although  the  picture  given  by 
Communist  publicity  of  universal  class  warfare  in  the  countryside  was  exaggerated  and  over¬ 
simplified,  there  were  enough  landlords  who  fitted  the  Communist  stereotype  of  the  brutal  and 
oppressive  local  tyrant  to  te  a  potentially  revolutionary  .situation. 

Marxism  Adapted  to  Agrarian  China 

It  is  quite  widely  believed  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was  both  original  and  unorthodox  in  basing  a 
Communist  revolution  on  peasant  insurgency,  and  his  "Rejiort  on  an  Investigation  of  the  Peasant 
Movement  in  Hunan,"  published  In  the  spring  of  1927,  has  been  termed  "a  revolutionary  classic  " 
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wsiur,  «»  caii)  as  1923.  Commit  rn  dim-tiws5  to  the  Chim  sv  Communist  Party  had 
stf  i-hi'd  the  iin|mt  lance  i>l  the  peasants  t"  tin  Ci,,n<.\sc  r<  volution  ami  called  !<>i  a  radical  agrar¬ 
ian  tn  ogi  am  tnoiurt.ng  confiscation  of  landlords '  hi  1 dittos  without  compensation.  A  diioetive  ol 
November  1920  eXi'licltlv  termed  the  peasantry  the  mam  lone  behind  the  Chinese  revolution.  * 
Even  before  the  alliance  with  the  Kuomintang  in  19-11,  some  Chinese  Communists  had  started  to 
organise  the  peasants  and  the  Aevulnpmeiit  ol  Communis'-led  peasant  organization  proeeeded  ac¬ 
tively  during  the  period  ol  alliance. 

The  real  problem  (or  the  Chinese  Communists  was  one  of  tactic*  rather  th.  n  strategy  when 
should  they  abandon  the  alliance  with  the  Kuomintang?  Ho  long  as  ollieial  poliey,  laid  down  In 
the  Comintern,  tailed  for  maintaining  the  alliance,  the  Chinese  Communists  had  to  restrain  their 
peasant  organization  from  class  warfare  in  the  countryside  and  the  contisenlion  and  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  land.  Right  up  to  the  autumn  of  1927,  Comintern  policy  continued  to  call  lor  an  alliance 
with  leftwing  Kuomintang  groups  who  could  be  used  by  the  Communists.  The  Russians  appear 
to  have  underestimated  the  intelligence  of  Kuomintang  leaders.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  Communists  were  trying  to  build  up  their  strength  in  the  joint  organization  to  work  only  lor 
a  Communist  revolution  rather  than  for  the  nationalist  and  relormist  objectives  accepted  in  the 
Sun-Joffee  agreement,  the  alliance  was  bound  to  be  broken  from  the  Kuomintang  side. 

Communist  Failures  of  1927-28 

Communist  insurgency  therefore  started  in  1927,  but  its  initial  eliorls  were  marked  In  a 
series  of  fail'i'TS.  The  first  was  at  Kanchang.  On  August  1,  .trim  units  which  had  come  under 
Communist  control  revolted— an  event  now  celebrated  by  the  Chinese  (lommi  nists  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Red  Army.  The  main  leaders  were  Chou  En-lai  and  l.i  t.i-san  on  the  party  side 
and  Yeh  T'ing  and  Ho  Lung  on  the  military  side,  though  Ho  I.ung  joined  the  Communist  Path 
only  in  the  course  of  the  revolt.  They  were  joined  by  Chu  To,  whose  troops  were  nearby,  but 
they  failed  to  win  over  the  important  Gen.  Chang  Fa-kuei  and  evacuated  Nanchang  on  August 
They  then  retreated  towards  Kuangtung  Province,  whence  the  Northern  Expedition  had  started  in 
1926,  and  managed  to  capture  Swatou,  a  port  in  eastern  Kuangtung,  hut  were  defeated  and  dis¬ 
persed  in  engagements  in  September  and  October  4 


•Marx  himself  had  envisaged  a  Communist  revolution  as  the  final  stage  ol  capitalist  devel¬ 
opment,  and  it  could  well  be  argued  that  a  peasant-based  Communist  revolution,  or  even  a  Com¬ 
munist  revolution  in  a  nonindustrialized,  largely  precapitalist  society,  was  unorthodox  Marx¬ 
ism.  But  the  break  with  Marxian  orthodoxy  originated  with  Ix  iiiii  and  the  Comintern  leadership 
and  not  with  Mao  Tse-tung.  If  Comintern  pronouncements  are  taken  as  defining  Communist  or¬ 
thodoxy,  then  Mao's  "Report  ..."  of  which  a  translation  was  published  in  the  Soviet  Cnion.  was 
not  unorthodox.  In  fact,  the  long  section  on  class  analysis  could  be  considered  as  rather  uncrit 
ical  Communist  orthodoxy,  merely  fitting  Chinese  agrarian  society  into  categories  already  drawn 
up  by  Lenin  to  describe  Russian  agrarian  society. 


Meanwhile,  on  September  1 1’ ,  1  HUT ,  Mao  Tse-lung.  assisted  by  sumo  troops  winch  had  taken 
the  Communist  bide,  led  a  peasant  rising  in  llunnn,  known  as  the  Autumn  Harvest  Rising,  It  was 
quickly  suppressed  and  Mao  retreated  to  Ohing-kang-shan,  a  mountain  area  on  the  Hunan  Kiangsi 
border.  According  q>  Mao's  own  account,  his  forces  in  October  1 1)2 7  consisted  ol  only  two  units, 
each  with  GO  rifles  in  bad  repair.  5 

In  November  1927,  Mao  was  censured  by  the  Central  Committee  for  his  "purely  military 
viewpoint"  in  this  unsuccessful  rising.  His  main  fault  seems  to  have  been  to  advocate  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  in  the  countryside  under  purely  Communist  leadership  a  few  months  before 
this  became  ntfieial  party  policy.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  ho  was,  and  remained,  to 
some  extent  unorthodox  in  his  emphasis  on  the  purely  military  aspects  of  the  revolution. 

A  number  ol  other  peasant  risings  in  Hunan,  Hupeh,  and  Kiangsi  provinces  produced  similar 
results,  lailing  to  spread  or  to  capture  any  places  of  importance*  but  leav  ing  small  Communist 
units  in  mountain  areas.  In  (lie  Kuangtung  Province  hsion  of  Haileng  and  ixdeng,  alwuit  130 miles 
east  ol  Canton,  a  peasant  rising  startl'd  on  October  30,  1927.  This  was  an  area  in  which  peasant 
organization— started  as  early  as  1922  by  P  eng  P'ai,  a  Communist  trom  a  powerful  local  fam¬ 
ily-had  developed  great  strength  during  the  period  of  Communist -Kuom intung  alliance.  The 
rising  had  some  initial  success  and  a  "soviet"  government  was  proclaimed  in  November,  but 
the  Kuomintang  had  completely  reconquered  the  area  by  April  1928.® 

Finally  on  December  1 1,  1927,  the  Communists  staged  a  rising  in  Canton,  the  Canton  Com¬ 
mune,  This  was  very  quickly  suppressed  by  the  KuominUtng  Cion,  Li  Chi  -  ghen,  who  then  pro- 
mmd  ..  g-  n:  . r.:rr  M  Ci  rimunists  in  the  city  A  Commit' nmt  source  states  that  seven 
or  eight  thousand  persons  were  killed.  '  Most  non-Communisl  accounts  agree  that  this  rising 
never  had  any  prospect  of  success  and  that  it  was  urged  on  the  local  Communist  organization  by 
the  Comintern  adviser.  There  was  evidence  that  the  Soviet  consulate  in  Canton  was  involved 
and,  on  December  1-i,  the  Nanking  (Kuomiritang)  government  ordered  the  closing  of  all  Soviet 
consulates  and  trade  agencies. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  ol  1928,  the  fortunes  ol  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  were  at  their 
lowest  point.  Some  underground  organization  remained  in  the  cities  but  losses  had  been  very 
heavy  .  Ojicn  insurgency  was  conlined  to  a  number  oi  small  and  scattered  guerrilla  units  in 
mountainous  arcus.  F.vcn  when  Mao  Tse-tung  had  been  joined  in  April  1928  by  the  remnants  oi 
Chu  Te's  troops  lrom  the  Nanchang  revolt,  their  total  force  a  mounted  to  only  about  10,000  men 
and  2,0oo  rifles, 8 

Renewed  Communis t  Ejfori*. 

The  next  eight  years  were  to  see  another  complete  cycle  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Although  by  the  end  ol  1933  Communist  forces  had  xpanded  to  some  300,000  and 
claimed  control  over  areas  with  a  population  of  about  10  million,  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
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their  main  liase  ureas  by  likhi,  lca\ mg  only  scattered  guerrilla  units,  whole  thei  r  regular  annas 
reduced  to  "a  tew  tens  ot  thousands,"3  mint  rolled  only  a  rather  nmotc  base  area  with  a  jxipuln 
lion  under  j .  5  tmlliun. 

(  ommunitl  Recruit » 

Discussing  tlu>  composition  of  his  torees  in  192s,  Mao  Tse-tung  made  clear  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  "the  backbone  el  the  l'nurth  Red  Army  "  to  lie  (In-  regular  Kuonnniang  troops  who  had 
taken  the  Communist  side  at  the  time  ul  the  Nanchang  Revolt  and  the  workers  and  peasants  wlto 
had  joined  the  1927  risings,  10  However,  he  explained  that  these  regular  troops  had  lost  about 
two-thirds  of  their  original  numbers  and  that  the  early  worker  and  peasant  recruits  had  also 
sustained  heavy  losses,  so  that  these  categories  were,  in  IMS,  tar  outnumbered  by  prisoners 
from  the  anti -Communist  forces  and  local  peasant  recruits.  Ollier  sources  report  that  Mao  had 
also  incorporated  a  number  ot  local  bandit  units,  Mao  admitted  that  a  considerable  par!  ol  the 
army  would  have  to  be  elassilied  as  Uunpenprolelariat*  by  class  eiigin,  but  he  argued  that,  with 
proper  political  education  and  enough  political  organization  in  the  army,  even  former  warlord 
soldiers  could  become  politically  reliable  and  good  lighters. 

As  the  Communist  areas  expanded,  the  proportion  ol  local  peasant  recruits  must  have  in¬ 
creased,  A  curious  feature  of  the  Red  Army  which  persisted  throughout  tins  period  was  the 
considerable  number  ol  extremely  youthful  recruits.  A  number  ol  men  who  later  held  epiite 
high  positions  in  the  Chinese  Communist  organ i /at ion  started  their  careers  by  joining  the  Red 
Army  at  the  age  ol  1 1  or  12.  Also,  throughout  the  whole  period,  prisoners  and  deserters  re¬ 
mained  an  important  source  oi  manpower.  The  Red  Army  had  tn»  radio  communications  and  no 
proper  medical  service  until  these  were  developed  by  technical  off  leers  captured  from  the  anti¬ 
communist  forces.  The  accounts  ol  all  the  Unsuccessful  anti-Communist  campaigns  up  to  l'j;l:i 
claim  figures  ol  Communist-held  prisoners  ami  deserters  running  into  the  lens  of  thousands  — 
and  nearly  all  these  men  were  presumably  recruited  into  the  Communist  torees. 

Convention  and  Indoctrination 

It  was  not  too  difficult  to  Win  over  most  nl  the  prisoners.  The  warlord  armies  had  been 
purely  mercenary  and  in  Chinese  society  soldicriii)  was  considered  a  disreputable  occupation 
to  which  men  turned  only  as  a  last  resort.  In  the  Communist  torees,  the  former  warlord  sol¬ 
diers  were  treated  with  a  degree  ul  personal  respect  which  they  had  seldom  received  Horn  their 
lormcr  officers  and  were  given  education  winch  they  had  never  received  Irnm  non- Communist 
society.  Most  recruits,  whether  former  wrilord  soldiers,  children,  or  local  peasants,  were 
illiterate,  but  learned  to  re  and  write  in  the  army. 

♦The  criminal  or  semieruninal  po  tion  ol  tin-  proh  tariat  as  opposed  to  the  class  -conscious 
workers, 


Vi.ki  T-r-tung  laid  great  stirs.-,  mi  the  imi'ortancc  of  jk>1  it  iviil  education  and  the  system  of 
political  commissars  in  the  army.  The  men  were  taught  that  they  were  flighting  for  a  noble 
cause  and  the  salvation  nl  then  court  ry.  At  the  end  ol  192!),  Mao  Tsc-tung  still  com]  lalned 
about  the  intluenee  ol  Utopian  idea--  demands  fur  absolute  equality  within  the  army  and  ultra- 
democracy  ("let  the  lower  levels  disowns  all  problems  first,  and  then  let  the  higher  levels  de¬ 
cide")— and  about  the  lack  ol  discipline  in  some  units.  Hut  these  delects  were  becoming  less 
serious.  ”  The  strong  points  ol  the  lied  ..run  were  its  good  discipline  and  high  morale  on  po¬ 
litical  indoctrination,  its  superior  intelligence  work  based  on  organization  ol  the  jxipulation  in 
its  base  areas,  and  its  very  high  mobility  based  on  its  capacity  to  make  rapid  marches  through 
mountain  country. 

Arm*  and  Ammunition 

For  equipmt  'll  and  ammunition,  the  Ited  Army  depended  almost  entirely  on  captured  sup¬ 
plies  There  was  no  way  in  which  supplies  could  he  sent  li  om  the  Soviet  Union  except  by  smug¬ 
gling  them  across  long  stretches  ol  territory  held  by  the  National  Government,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  occurred.  The  Communist  base  areas  were  very  backward  economically  — 
with  virtually  no  industry  bey  ond  the  handicraft  level  and  with  very  tew  skilled  workers  or  tech¬ 
nicians— so  that  local  manulacture  of  arms  m-ver  reached  the  scale  which  it  did  in  the  anti- 
Japanese  base  areas  ol  r<  later  period,  though  there  may  have  been  some  production  of  hand- 
grenades  charged  with  black  i«owdi-r. 

As  a  result,  most  Ited  Army  units  had  considerably  more  men  than  rifles,  Perhaps  between 
one-half  and  two-thirds  ol  the  men  were  armed,  with  considerable  variations  between  different 
units.  In  May  1931,  for  example,  the  National  Government  estimated  that  there  were  a  total  oT 
1  1 7,400  men  with  37, Toll  rifles,  7<is  maeliineguns,  7-t  mortars  and  29  cannon  in  Mao’s  forces.  r 

lorn  muni *t  Land  Politic* 

The  communist  policy  oi  this  j  c . ..  J  ......  ...  ^o.ifiocaU  tin  laud  of  class  enemies  and  to 

distribute  it  among  class  allies.  Collectivization  of  agriculture  remained  an  ultimate  objective 
but  it  was  considered  In  be  a  "left  deviation"  to  foreshadow  this  in  current  land  regulations.  Tho 
Communist  ixilicy  brought  some  real  benefits  to  those  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  old 
society,  those  who  had  received  land  and  had  participated  in  the  liquidation  of  landlord  families 
had  a  strong  inieiest  in  the  survival  of  the  Communist  regime.  Also,  in  a  system  where  tradi¬ 
tional  government  had  been  largely  exploitative  and  recent  government  even  more  so,  any  new 
regime  which  made  some  eliort  |o  govern  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  offered  some  fxipu- 
lar  participation  in  government  could  win  some  general  supixirt. 

However,  although  the  Coniiimnisis  won  very  strong  sup|*irt  from  a  part  of  the  fxjpulaUon, 
they  were  generally  hampered  by  their  doctrinaire  ixilleics.  Only  the  larger  landlords  at  one 

•12 
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extreme  mid  the  landless  laborers  and  poor  peasants  at  the  other  real  I  ;■  fill-  d  the  Communist 
doctrine  of  class  war  in  the  countryside.  In  between,  there  was  a  continuous  range  which  was 
land  to  elassily  .  lor  example,  a  tenant  tanner  who  lit  red  some  labor  was,  in  his  iuie  as  a  ten 
ant,  "exploited";  but,  as  an  employer,  he  was  himself  an  "exploiter  "  lilt  Cerent  groups  in  the 
party  leadership  disagreed  about  the  <  xaet  criteria  by  which  people  liould  be  classified  as  class 
allies  or  class  enemies.  ITolcssor  Hsiao  Tso  iiang's  research1"  has  shown  that  land  regula¬ 
tions  varied  between  different  periods  and  dillerent  areas  and  that  these  variations  may  be  re 
lated  to  changes  in  the  balance  ot  power  within  the  party.  The  result  ol  all  this  was  to  alienate 
important  sections  id  the  population  whose  support  could  have  been  won  by  more  moderate  and 
less  doctrinaire  policies,  M  10  Tsc-tung  himself  criticized  an  "ultraleit"  policy  winch,  he 
claimed,  had  unnecessarily  turned  the  "petty  bourgeoisie"  against  the  Communists. 14  Did  his 
own  land  policies  turned  increasingly  against  the  more  prosperous  peasants  when  Die  Cjniir.cni 
line  shifted  to  follow  Stalin's  campaign  against  the  kulaks,  a  similar  group  in  Kussia, 

Organization  for  Insurgency 

According  to  Mao,  the  basic  principles  of  Communist  strategy  had  been  worked  out  by  May 
1928  arid,  before  1930,  the  Central  Committee  had  accepted  the  basic  lornuila,  expressed  in  1  (J 
Chinese  characters;  "Fnemy  advances,  we  retreat,  enemy  camps,  we  harass;  enemy  tires,  we 
attack;  enemy  retreats,  we  pursue.  "'5  Beyond  this  formula,  the  Communists  divided  their 
forces  into  the  Kcd  Army  and  the  Hod  Guards.  The  former  was  a  well -trained  and  highly  mo¬ 
bile  force,  equipped  willi  the  best  of  the  available  arms;  and  ii  could  be  concentrated  tor  serious 
battles.  The  Hod  Guards  were  local  partisans  used  for  police  duty  and  intelligence  work  or  as 
guides  loi  the  Bed  Army;  but  they  lacked  the  training  or  equipment  to  do  more  than  harass  any 
regular  enemy  force.  Lven  this  division  was  a  subject  ol  internal  controversy:  1  i  l.i-ssn  ap¬ 
parently  advocated  a  concentration  ol  all  arms  under  the  Kcd  Army  while,  at  the  otliei  extreme, 
other  Common  sts  advocated  general  guerrilla  warfare  by  small  dispersed  units. 

Communist  Expansion  and  the  l.hirusc  Soviet  Republic 

Up  to  1330,  there  was  a  fairly  steady  expansion  of  Communist  insurgency,  Though  the  Com¬ 
munists  suffered  some  defeats  and  lcm|>orar  il.v  lost  control  of  some  areas,  they  won  more  vie- 
tories— capturing  large  quantifies;  ol  weapons  and  ammunition,  gaining  in  numbers  through  pris¬ 
oners  and  deserters;  and,  on  balance,  extending  and  consolidating  their  base  areas. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chu  Tc,  starting  from  Chiiig-kang-shan  on  the  llunan-Kiaiigsi  border, 
moved  their  main  force  into  southern  and  eastern  Kiangsi.  On  February  10,  1929,  they  de¬ 
stroyed  an  enemy  division  in  a  battle  near  Juichin  and  expanded  operations  into  I'ukien  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Fukicn-Kuangtung  border  The  Ching-kang-shan  area  was  temporarily  lost  and  then 
reoeeupied  by  Communist  forces  later  in  the  y  ear.  This  area  in  southeastern  Kiangsi  became 


the  main  Communist  base  and  Juichin  the  Communist  capital,  where  on  December  11,  1931,  the 
Chinese  Soviet  Republic  was  proclaimed,  t« 
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Hunan  and  Hsii  Hsiang -ch 'ion  on  the  Hupeh-Honan-Anhui  border  were  expanding  their  forces 
and  extending  the  "soviet"  areas  they  controlled.  At  one  Ume,  they  were  stronger  than  the  Com 
munist  forces  under  Mao  and  Chu  in  Kiangsi.  By  1930,  the  Communists  had  become  a  fairly 
formidable  military  force 


Internal  Policy  Conflicts 

Developments  in  1930,  however,  illustrated  a  serious  weakness  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
organization.  The  relationship  between  political  doctrine  and  strategic  doctrine  was  so  close 
that  shifts  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the  party  leadership  or  a  new  directive  from  the  Comintern 
could  produce  changes  in  military  strategy  for  which  there  was  no  justification  in  the  nilltary 
situation.  In  his  account  of  the  fi’-st  year  of  operations  in  the  Ching-kang-ahan  area,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  complained  of  unreasonable  and  rapidly  changing  directives  from  the  Hunan  Provincial 
Committee  and  argued  that  these  had  caused  military  setbacks.  Certainly  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  operating  at  that  time  underground  in  Shanghai,  must  have  beer,  rather  out  of  touch  with 
military  operations  in  the  countryside.  (Different  sources,  and  even  the  same  source  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions,  disagree  about  when  the  Central  Committee  moved  to  the  Kiangsi  base  area. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  there  was  no  definite  single  n.ite  but  a  piecemeal  transfer  of  bits  of 
the  Central  Committee  organization  after  1930, ) 


The  Li  Li-tan  Line”— A  Proletariat -Bated  Revolution 

The  clearest  example  of  the  confusion  caused  in  military  strategy  by  political  doctrine  was 
exemplified  by  the  so-called  "Li  I.i-san  line"  in  1930.  Li  Li-san  had  become  one  of  the  most 
important  ligures  in  the  Central  Committee  after  the  deposition  of  Ch'ii  Ch'iu-pai*  at  the  6th 
National  Congress  in  July  1928  and  had  become  the  leader  of  the  party  in  June  1929,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  November  1930.  There  is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  the  line  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  name  was  his  own  idea  or  whether  Li  T  i-san  was  simply  following  Comintern 
directives;  but  this  is  irrelevant  for  present  purposes.  The  two  political  judgments  behind  the 
Li  Li-san  line  were,  lirst,  that  China  had  entered  a  situation  of  "revolutionary  rising  tide,"  and 
second,  that  the  Communist  Party  should  try  to  acquire  a  proletarian  base  as  opposed  to  a  purely 


*  Ch'ii  Ch'iu-pai  had  succeeded  Ch'en  Tu-bsiu  when  the  latter  was  deposed  in  1927  as  a 
scapegoat  for  the  Communist  del  eat. 
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peasant  base.  *  The  conclusion  that  logically  followed  these  two  judgments  was  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  use  its  military  force  to  conquer  major  cities  with  an 
industrial  proletariat. 

The  only  major  industrial  center  within  striking  distance  of  the  Red  armies  was  Wuhan,  and 
in  April  1930  an  offensive  was  launched  against  Wuhan  from  bases  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Yangtze  River,  it  On  July  29,  1930,  the  Third  Red  Army  managed  to  capture  Changsha,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Hunan  Province,  but,  instead  ot  advancing  northward  toward  Wuhan,  the  main  force  of  the 
Red  Army  then  moved  south  on  August  1;  and  the  city  was  recaptured  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  aided  by  foreign  gunboats  on  August  9.  An  attack  on  Nanchang  by  the  First  Red  Army  on 
August  1  was  also  a  failure.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  its  strategy  was  mistaken,  the  Central 
Committee  called  for  a  renewed  attack  on  Changsha  despite  the  lack  of  heavy  artillery.  The  at¬ 
tack  was  staged  at  the  beginning  of  September,  but  the  defenses  of  the  city  had  meanwhile  been 
strengthened  and  the  second  attack  was  a  complete  failure.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chu  Tt-,  as  com¬ 
manders  of  the  mam  forces  involved  and  initially  against  the  entire  operation,  insisted  on  a 
withdrawal.  Finally,  in  November  1930,  I.i  Li-san  was  attacked  in  a  letter  from  the  Comintern 
and  ordered  to  Moscow,  t  By  any  sensible  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  1930,  the  Communists 
had  had  no  prospect  of  capturing  and  holding  major  cities. 

The  Li  Li-san  strategy,  which  had  proved  a  eoimlete  failure,  resulted  from  the  desire  to 
force  reality  into  conformity  with  Communist  theory.  Whereas  in  1926  Communist  Party  mem¬ 
bership  had  been  67  percent  proletarian  and  only  5  percent  peasant,  by  early  1930,  only  8  per¬ 
cent  were  workers  and  only  2  percent  industrial  workers.  If  one  believed  that  a  Communist 
Party  ought  in  some  empirical  sense  to  represent  the  proletariat,  as  U  Li-san  perhaps  did,  then 
the  conquest  of  some  major  cities  was  necessary.  But  the  estimate  of  a  "revolutionary  rising 
tide"  in  China  was  far  from  reality.  In  this  case  one  may  speculate  that  the  faulty  judgment 
came  from  the  Comintern,  which  may  have  assumed  that  developments  in  China  were  following 
the  same  trend  as  in  the  West,  where  the  economic  crisis  of  1930  was  producing  conditions  more 
favorable  for  revolution.  China,  however,  was  still  largely  insulated  from  the  world  depression 
by  the  automatic  devaluation  of  its  silver  standard  currency.  Industrial  workers  in  China  were 
not  ready  to  revolt  to  support  a  Red  Army  attack  from  the  countryside.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  become  disillusioned  will  the  attempts  of  Communist-led  trade  unions  to  call  strikes  for 


■"■While  there  was  disagreement  about  how  far  a  Communist  revolution  could  be  based  on  the 
peasants,  all  Communists  agreed  on  using  the  peasants  for  the  revolution  as  opposed  to  making 
the  revolution  lor  the  peasants.  After  Mao  came  to  power  m  1949,  he  announced  a  shift  of  em¬ 
phasis  from  the  countryside  to  the  city  proletariat  and  the  elections  tor  the  People's  Congress 
gave  urban  votes  eight  t  mes  the  weighing  of  rural  votes. 

t  Li  Li-san  went  to  he  Soviet  Union  after  his  tall  from  power,  whence  he  returned  in  1945 
with  the  Soviet  Army  to  Manchuria,  lie  now  holds  a  quite  minor  position  in  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  organization. 
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political  reasons  and  luid  boon  turning  to  Kuomintang-sponsored  trade  unions  which  called  strikes 
only  for  better  wages  or  working  conditions.  Though  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  strikes, 
this  was  no  evidence  of  Communist  strength  in  the  cities. 

Dejentitip  ff  arj'are — The  Strategy  oj  Mao  Tie-tung 

When  offensives  against  the  Communist  areas  increased  in  scale,  from  1930  on,  the  Com¬ 
munists  became  occupied  with  the  problems  of  defensive  warfare.  Mao  argued  that,  while  the 
Red  Army  could  properly  divide  its  forces  for  expansion  when  the  enemy  was  quiescent,  the 
proper  reaction  to  an  enemy  offensive  was  concentration .  Furthermore,  Rorl  \ mo  loaders 
needed  to  decide  on  a  terminal  area  where  the  army  might  concentrate  in  relreat.  Normally, 
this  would  be  within  the  Communist  base  area,  both  because  such  areas  were  mountainous  and 
likely  to  offer  the  most  favorable  terrain  and  because  the  organized  population  could  help  in  re¬ 
porting  enemy  movements  and  in  concealing  those  of  the  Red  Army.  Since  this  strategy  would 
6 till  allow  enemy  forces  to  penetrate  the  Red  area,  Mao  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  careful 
preparations  for  an  enemy  offensive  by  collecting  supplies,  strengthening  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  preparing  the  people  for  the  suffering  that  might  be  necessary  for  victory,  lie  pointed 
out  that,  so  long  as  the  main  Red  Army  force  was  still  at  large  and  active,  it  would  distract  the 
enemy  from  activities  within  the  Red  area. 

In  preparing  for  an  active  defense,  Mao  laid  gTeat  stress  on  the  importance  of  winning  the 
initial  battle,  since  this  wo  hi  upset  the  enemy's  plans  for  encirclement  and  give  the  Red  Army 
fresh  opportunities.  The  re  a  re,  he  stipulated  that  the  Red  Army  should  be  cxtiemely  careful  to 
choose  the  weaker  units  of  the  enemy,  wait  if  necessary  to  secure  favorable  terrain,  and  make 
forced  marches  to  secure  concentration  at  the  right  point.  Also,  since  the  Red  Army  depended 
on  capture  for  its  arms  and  ammunition,  it  should  aim,  said  Mao,  at  winning  the  typo  of  battle 
in  which  an  enemy  force  could  be  captured  or  wiped  out  A  battle  from  which  the  enemy  could 
retreat  in  fairly  good  order  might  be  a  victory  by  ordinary  standards,  bui  it  was  not,  in  Mao's 
eyes,  very  useful  to  the  Red  Army.  18  Despite  Mao's  prescription  lor  a  strategic  victory,  the 
period  from  the  middle  of  1933  to  the  end  of  1934  saw  the  defeat  of  Communist  lorces  in  South 
China  (discussion  of  which  is  concentrated  in  the  "Counterinsurgency''  section  of  this  paper). 

According  to  Mao  Tsc-tung  and  his  followers,  the  Moscow -trained  Chinese  Communists,  the 
"Returned  Students,"  who  took  over  control  of  the  party  after  the  fall  of  Li  l.i-san  in  late  1930, 
were  responsible  for  errors  in  strategy  equally  as  serious  as  those  of  Li.  Mao  criticized  the 
policies  adopted  in  1932  as  based  on  unrealistic  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  Red  Army  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  enemies.  He  ridiculed  slogans  such  as  "Attack  on  all  fronts,"  "Seize  key  cities," 
and  "Don't  give  up  an  inch  ot  territory"  and  denigrated  a  current  Red  theory  that  the  Kuomilitang 
armies  had  become  merely  an  "auxiliary  force"  of  foreign  imperialism.  Such  ideas,  Mao  fell, 
hadledto  Communist  failure  in  the  Hupeh-IIonan-Anhui  area.19  These  overadvi nlui »us  strategies, 
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Mao  claimed,  were  followed  by  an  overcautious  one  which  in  turn  led  to  the  loss  of  the  South 
China  base  areas.  Mao  claimed  that  the  Red  Army  could  have  defeated  l(ic  Kuontintang  by  an  of¬ 
fensive  northward  into  Chekiang  and  the  lower  Yangtze  valley  at  the  end  ol  1933  while  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  was  occupied  with  hostilities  against  the  Fukien  revolt.  •°  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strategy  Mao  advocated  might  well  have  led  to  more  complete  and  mpid  Communist  de¬ 
feat;  If  the  Fukien  revolt  laid  still  been  defeated,  the  Red  Army  would  have  lo-nd  iiseli  out  uff  in 
unfavorable  territory. 

The  lung  March  Begins 

From  the  middle  of  1934,  the  Communist  armies  were  in  inert,  .'.singly  desperate  straits  as 
a  result  of  the  success  of  the  Kuominlang  blockade-line  stiutegv.  a.;  the  southern  bast  areas 
became  untenable,  the  Communists  organized  a  series  of  withdrawals  westward  and  northward, 
operations  that  became  collectively  known  as  the  Long  March  In  July  1334  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  and  the  Red  Army  announced  a  "Northwards  Anti-Japanese  expedition"  ostensibly 
against  the  Japanese  forces  in  North  China.  This  probably  indicated  the  decision  10  withdraw, 
although  the  main  Communist  force  did  not  start  its  move  untii  the  middle  of  October  It  man¬ 
aged  to  break  through  the  first  blockade  line  on  C-  lober  31  and  moved  into  northern  Kuangtung. 

It  broke  through  a  second  blockade  line  on  November  3  and  crossed  the  Hankow -Canton  railway 
on  November  i3.  During  the  same  period,  the  F  xih  and  Second  Red  armies  moved  from  their 
base  areas  larthcr  west  and  managtd  to  join  up  in  eastern  Kucichou  Province  on  October  22.  21 
Some  Communist  units  were  left  in  the  South  China  bases  to  fight  a  rearguard  action,  but  they 
ver?  soon  reduced  to  small  and  scattered  guerrilla  groups.  By  January  193.),  the  main  Com¬ 
munist  forces  from  all  the  South  China  base  areas  had  temporarily  joined  up  in  Kucichou  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Mao  Becomes  Parly  Leader 

Meanwhile,  at  a  conierencc  held  at  Tsun-yi,  Mao  Tse-tung  now  became  the  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party.  Before  the  evacuation  of  the  South  China  base  areas,  Mao's  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  party  had  apparently  been  weakening.*22  He  had  lost  his  position  as  political  com¬ 
missar  to  Chu  Te's  forces  in  1932  and  his  ixisition  in  the  Chinese  Soviet  Government  had  also 
been  hurt.  But  the  failure  in  South  Chinn  had  in  turn  weakem  I  the  position  ol  the  "Returned 
Student  group,  which  had  been  in  control  of  the  party,  arid  strengthened  that  ol  Mao,  who  had 
criticized  their  strategy. 

"For  example,  new  land  regulations  in  1934  had  eliminated  a  number  of  points  which  Mao 
had  specially  favored.  Mao's  jxisition  also  seems  to  have  been  challenged  at  a  later  period  of 
the  Long  March  by  Chang  Kuo-t'ao,  w;ho  came  from  a  base  area  in  Szechuan  and  whose  forces 
had  suffered  smaller  losses,  but  the  events  of  this  jieriod  are  still  obscure. 
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Communist  Surriral—The  Yenan  Republic 

The  retreat  on  the  Long  March-  marked  by  great  hardship  and  heavy  casualties— took  the 
(  ommunists  through  Kueichou,  Yunnan,  Chinghai,  Szechuan,  and  Kansu.  All  these  areas  were 
where  the  influence  of  the  National  Government  was  weak  and  where,  therefore.  Communist 
movements  were  opposed  mainly  by  ixror-qunlity  warlord  troops,  though  they  were  also  pursued 
by  some  central  government  forces.  Kven  so,  the  account  of  the  long  March  in  Edgar  Snow's 
Red  Star  Over  China  shows  that  the  survival  of  Mao's  forces  was  partly  a  matter  of  luck.  On 
several  occasions  a  few  hours'  delay  or  slightly  stronger  ioeal  garrisons  would  have  left  the 
Red  forces  loeked  between  unerossable  rivers  and  pursuing  central  government  troops. 

The  retreating  forces,  numbering  considerably  fewer  than  the  100,000  troops  who  started 
lrom  Kiangsi,  finally  joined  up  in  1936  in  a  small  base  area  which  had  been  earlier  developed 
in  1931  on  the  Shrnsi-Kansu  border.  This  Communist  base  area  expanded  during  late  1936  and  a 
Communist  offensive  was  launched  into  Shansi  Province,  east  of  the  Yellow  River,  but  was  re¬ 
pulsed,  On  January  1,  1937,  Mao  announced  the  formation  of  a  new  Communist  government,  the 
Chinese  People's  Soviet  Republic.  Y’enanwasnow  officially  declared  the  Red  capital.  Mean¬ 
while,  late  in  1936,  new  events  were  occurring  which  would  produce  an  official  truce  in  opera¬ 
tions  between  the  Communists  and  Kuomintang. 


COI  N  TER  MS  VRCE1SCY 

After  the  fairly  rapid  defeat  of  the  initial  Communist  risings  in  1927,  counterinsurgency 
operations  fell  into  four  main  periods.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1930,  counterinsurgency  was  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  local  provincial  forces.  Then  followed  a  period  in  which  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  organized  a  series  of  large-scale  campaigns  against  the  main  Communist  areas  with  very 
limited  results.  In  1 933-34,  a  new  counter  insurgency  strategy  finally  proved  successful  and 
compelled  the  Communists  to  abandon  their  main  base  areas.  Finally,  in  ]  93.3-36,  the  National 
Government  attempted  to  destroy  the  Communist  forces  during  their  retreat  and  started  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  new,  much  smaller  main  base  area,  but  this  period  ended  inconclusively  wills 
a  truce. 

Problem*  of  the  Kuomintan/r  Forces 

According  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  ability  of  the  Communists  to  develop  insurgency  depended 
on  the  failure  of  the  anti -Communist  forces  to  make  effective  use  ol  their  resources.  One  tar- 
tor  in  this  failure  was  a  reluctance  in  admit  the  potential  danger  of  insurgency  or  the  importance 
of  acting  against  it  before  the  insurgents  had  had  time  tn  build  up  their  organization.  National 
Government  publicity  always  tried  to  describe  the  Red  armies  as  merely  bandits  and  ii  is  likely 
that  many  people  in  responsiblc|>ositions  initially  lielieved  the  problem  was  no  more  than  banditry  . 
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A  more  important  factor,  however,  was  that  any  effort  against  the  Communists  was  contin¬ 
ual]  v  distracted  in  other  conflicts,  Although  the  Kuomintang  National  Government,  which  was 
established  at  Nanking  in  1927,  obtained  more  control  over  China  than  any  previous  republican 
regime,  it  never  managed  to  eliminate  warlordism  completely.  For  example,  the  original  Kuo¬ 
mintang  army  suffered  fairly  heavy  losses,  especially  in  the  battic  of  Chumaticn  against  the  best 
of  the  warlord  armies,  that  of  Chang  Tso-lin.  The  war  with  Chang  for  control  of  North  China 
i  jntinued  until  the  summer  of  192*.  In  1929,  there  was  fighting  between  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Kuangsi  warlords,  Li  Tsung-jen  and  P.ii  Chung- list,  who  had  been  allies  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Northern  Expedition.  In  addition,  the  extension  of  Kuomintang  power  to  North 
China  de)>encled  on  an  alliance  with  two  c'l  er  North  China  warlords,  Yen  Hsi-shan  and  Feng 
Yu-hsiang. 

In  1930,  these  two  warlords,  \.-f*h  me  support  of  Chiang's  chief  rival,  Wang  Ching-wei, 
tried  to  set  up  a  rival  government  in  North  China,  with  the  result  that  a  civil  war  continued  for 
several  months.  J-argely  because  forces  normally  defending  Changsha  had  been  withdrawn  for 
operations  against  Yen  Hsi-shan  and  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the  Communists  were  able  to  capture 
Changsha  in  1930. 

In  1931,  the  Japanese  started  their  conquest  of  Manchuria.  In  January  1932,  heavy  fighting 
with  Japanese  forces  hroke  out  in  Shanghai  and  intermittent  fighting  with  the  Japanese  in  North 
China  and  Inner  Mongolia  continued  until  the  Tangku  Truce  in  May  1933.  This  truce  in  turn  led 
to  disagreements  between  the  National  Government  and  local  leaders  it.  South  China  In  No¬ 
vember  1933,  the  Kuomintang's  Nineteenth  Route  Army,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
in  Shanghai  in  1932,  joined  with  South  China  leaders  to  proclaim  a  rival  government  in  Fukien. 
This  gover  imont,  which  actually  signed  a  truce  agreement  with  the  Communists  on  November  21, 
1933,  was  not  defeated  until  January  1934.  These  were  only  some  of  the  major  conflicts  in¬ 
volving  the  National  Government  and  precluding  any  concentration  of  its  effort  against  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency. 

Many  provincial  governments  wei<-  equally  ... traded  bv  conflicts  among  local  leaders,  and 
in  many  cases  these  conflicts  directly  influenced  counterinsurgency  operations.  For  instance, 
Mao  Tse-tung  reported  that  an  offensive  by  Kiangsi  troops  against  the  insurgent  Ching-kang- 
shan  area  was  broken  off  in  July  1928  because  of  a  battle  between  two  Kiangsi  generals. 23  Of 
course,  Communist  operations  were  also  hampered  by  factional  struggles,  and  there  were  some 
instances  of  fighting  between  different  Communist  forces:  but  such  troubles  on  the  Communist 
side  were  never  so  serious  as  those  on  the  Kuomintang  side. 

The  insecure  position  oi  the  National  Government  had  an  even  more  serious  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  troops  used  against  the  Communists.  The  victory  ol  the  Kuomintang's  Northern 
Expedition  in  1926-27  had  depended  on  the  new  style  of  the  politically  indoctrinated  army  built 
up  in  Kuangtung  since  1923.  But  even  before  the  conquest  of  the  Yangtze  valley,  this  army  had 


been  considerably  diluted.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Northern  Expedition  it  had  some  warlord 
allies,  and  it  followed  the  normal  practice  of  the  warlord  period  by  incorporatingdefeuted  forces 
and  giving  new  positions  to  np|<osing  gcncrais  who  would  delect  and  join  the  Kuominlang  side. 

The  dilution  was  increased  after  the  break  with  the  Communists  in  the  summer  of  1927. 

Aiiemr>t*  to  Strengthen  the  Kuomintang  Army 

As  a  result,  Hit*  National  Government  laid  great  stress,  between  1928  and  1937,  on  building 
up  a  strong  and  well-trained  central  government  army.  In  this  it  benefited  greatly  from  German 
assistance.  A  group  of  German  military  advisers  acting  in  a  private  professional  capacity  in¬ 
cluded  men  who  had  held  important  positions  in  the  German  Army  during  World  War  1.  The 
Germans  remained  in  China  until  1938,  when  the  Japanese  made  strong  requests  to  the  German 
Government  to  insist  on  their  return  to  Germany. 2<  Greal  progress  was  made  in  developing  a 
well-trained  army,  and  in  July  1933  the  National  Government  set  up  a  special  training  school  at 
Lushan,  Klangsi  Province,  for  officers  taking  part  in  anti-Communist  operations.  But  the  best 
troops  were  needed  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  central  government  over  possible  rivals; 
if  they  had  been  committed  to  counterinsurgency  operations,  the  central  gov  r ament  would  have 
been  less  able  to  cope  with  the  various  non-Communiet  attempts  to  set  up  r.val  regimes.  It  wai 
only  ir  July  1931,  In  the  third  major  campaign  against  the  main  Communist  oase  areas,  that 
troops  directly  commanded  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  used,  and  even  then  they  were  only  one 
third  of  the  total  force. 26  Consequently,  many  of  the  troops  used  against  the  Communists  were 
second-rate  units  or  forces  which  the  National  Government  did  not  trust. 

This  use  of  poor-quality  troops  caused  the  failure  of  many  of  the  anli-Ci  mrnunist  campaigns. 
Most  of  the  successful  Communist  operations  described  by  Mao  Tse-tung  depended  on  concen¬ 
trating  Communist  forces  against  Nationalist  units  known  to  be  of  |>oor  quality.  Anri  these  in¬ 
ferior  troops  were  not  merely  ineffective  but  strongly  countereffective.  National  Government 
units  which  abandoned  their  weajKins  or  surrendered  became  the  main  source  of  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  the  Ked  armies  and  an  important  source  ot  their  manpower. 

Infiltration  oj  the  Communiil  Underground 

By  1930,  the  National  Government  assumed  an  increasingly  important  role  in  counterin¬ 
surgent  activities.  One  of  the  most  important  of  its  operations  was  against  the  Communist 
underground  apparatus.  In  1930,  U.  T.  Hsu  was  put  in  charge  ot  a  special  section  of  the  central 
headquarters  of  ihe  Kuomintang  to  deal  with  the  Communist  underground  o|>erating  in  National 
Government  areas.  At  the  time  of  the  break  with  the  Kuomintang  in  1927,  the  Communist  or¬ 
ganization  had  been  very  strong  in  the  cities,  controlling  the  trade  unions  and  workers'  organi¬ 
zations  and  supported  by  many  of  the  intellectuals.  Though  they  had  suffered  severe  losses  in 
1927,  they  had  remained  strong  enough  to  build  a  very  effective  organization  with  elaborate 
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arrangements  for  cover,  Hsu26  therefore  insisted  that  the  workers  in  his  organization  know 
their  enemy,  and  he  ordered  them  to  study  "the  history  oi  Kussian  Communism,  Communist 
theory,  Communis!  party  structure,  and  thu  tactics  and  principles  of  their  activities.  "  Viewing 
the  struggle  largely  as  a  battle  of  ideologies,  Hsu  was  convinced  that  Sun  Vat-sen's  principles 
were  SU|  erior  to  communism,  that  most  Communists  had  become  followers  of  Mars  and  1 .011111 
through  dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions,  anil  that  they  could  in  tact  be  converted  to  more 
reasonable  views. 

His  efforts  were  therefore  aimed  at  th.;  conversion  of  captured  Communists.  He  insisted 
that  converts  demonstrate  the  genuineness  oi  their  conversion  by  giving  all  possible  information 
and  help  against  the  Communist  organization.  Although  no  found  that  it  was  possible  to  apply 
the  necessary  psychological  pressure  to  obtain  conversion  only  when  the  alternative  was  death, 
Hsu  also  insisted  that  threats  without  conversion  could  not  secure  true  cooperation  from  a  cap¬ 
tured  Communist.  Through  tno  work  of  Hsii,  the  Kuoinintang  was  able  to  penetrate  the  Com¬ 
munist  organization.  When  the  Communists  reacted  by  building  up  a  new  terrorist  organization 
which  concentrated  on  the  assassination  of  Communist  defectors  and  Hsu's  agents,  Hsti's  organ¬ 
ization  was  eventually  able  to  infiltrate  and  eliminate  the  new  Communist  underground.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  counterinsurgency  effort,  not  all  anti-Communist  activity  showed  this  level  of 
sophistication— other  National  Government  organizations  were  inclined  to  suppress  any  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Kuomintang  as  evidence  of  Communist  sympathies,  a  poliey  which  tended  to  boom¬ 
erang.  y 

1 

Major  Military  Operation* 

Meanwhile,  by  the  latter  pari  of  1030,  the  National  Government  started  a  series  of  large- 
scale  military  campaigns  against  the  Communist  areas.  An  ami  Communist  headquarters  tor 
the  provinces  of  Hupeh,  Hunan,  and  Kiangsi  was  set  up  at  Hankow  on  October  2d,  1930,  and  the 
first  "encirclement  and  suppression"  campaign,  using  about  100,000  men,  started  011  November 
2.  Kuomintany  ton  es  were,  however,  completely  defeated  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  one 
battle  the  Communists  captured  an  entire  lorec  of  about  f),000  men,  including  thedivisional  com¬ 
mander.  27 

The  second  "encirclement  and  suppression"  campaign  started  on  1'ebruary  10,  Pi.il,  under 
thecommand of  (Jen.  Ho  Ying-eh'in  (who  later  became  Minister  ot  War)  with  headquarters  at 
Nanchang.  Still  more  troops  were  used- 200,000  according  to  Mao  Tsc-tung  and  300,000  to 
400,000  according  to  T'ien  Chia-ying— and  the  strategy  was  described  in  the  words,  "consoli¬ 
dating  every  step.  ”  This  second  ol tensive  was  also  completely  defeated  by  the  end  of  May.  and 
in  the  final  battles  the  government  lost  over  20,000  rifles  to  the  Communists. 

The  third  "encirclement  and  suppression”  campaign  started  in  July  1 931  under  the  command 
olChiang  h>: -shek.  who  used  still  more  troops— 300,000  aeeordingto  Mao  Tsc-lung  and  000,000  to 
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700,000  according  to  T'ien  Chia-ying.  For  the  first  time  those  included  some  of  the  regular  Na¬ 
tional  Government  divisions,  The  strategy  this  time  was  to  "drive  straight  in"  in  an  attempt  to 
corner  the  main  Communist  forces  against  the  Kan  River.  At  one  time  Kuomintang  forces  pen¬ 
etrated  »  large  part  of  the  Communist  base  area,  Imt  they  did  not  succeed  in  surrounding  the 
main  Communist  army  and  had  to  withdraw  with  considerable  losses  after  about  three  months' 
fighting. 

Japanese  Appression  Hinder t  Mntionaliit  Operation » 

Counterinsurgency  operations  were  then  distracted  by  hostilities  with  Japan  which  started 
in  Manchuria  in  September  1931  and  erupted  in  Shanghai  at  the  beginning  of  1932.  This  not  only 
gave  the  Communists  a  respite  for  consolidation  and  expansion,  but  also  provided  them  with  a 
powerful  means  of  appealing  to  Chinese  public  opinion,  by  calling  for  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in 
order  to  present  a  united  front  to  Japanese  aggression.  The  Communist  base  on  the  bhensi- 
Kansu  border  was  set  up  in  October  1931  by  scattered  forces  which  organized  themselves  into 
the  "Allied  Anti-lmperalist  Army."  And  on  December  11,  1931,  20,000  men  of  the  government's 
forces  surrounding  the  Communist  Ching-kang-shan  base  area  mutinied  and  joined  the  Com¬ 
munists.  The  Nationalists  lost  a  major  propaganda  point  when  the  Chinese  Soviet  Republic  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Japan  on  April  25,  1932.  This  was  purely  a  propaganda  gesture  as  there  was  no 
point  of  possible  contact  between  Communist  and  Japanese  forces,  but  it  succeeded  in  recording 
an  anti-Japanese  line  on  ihe  Communist  side  in  apparent  contrast  with  the  reluctance  of  the 
National  Government  to  risk  all  out  resistance  to  Japanese  aggression. 

Renewed  Operation »  Foil  to  End  Insurpenry 

Large-scale  National  Government  operations  against  the  Communists  weie  not  resumed 
until  the  summer  of  1932.  The  main  effort  of  the  National  Government's  fourth  offensive,  which 
started  in  June  1932,  was  directed  against  the  outlying  Communist  bases  in  west  Hunan  and  on 
the  Hupeh-Honan-Anhui  border.  Against  the  latter  base  area  the  operation  was  largely  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  July  10,  the  main  Communist  forces  from  the  Hupeh-llonan-Anhui  base  area  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  base  and  start  a  retreat  into  northwest  Kiangsi.  The  campaign 
against  the  main  Communist  base  areas  in  Kiangsi,  however,  did  not  start  until  February  7, 
1933,  and  was  defeated  by  the  beginning  of  March.  It  did  not  seriously  interrupt  a  steady  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  main  Communist  base. 

This  series  of  anti -Communist  campaigns  from  mid-1930  to  early  1933,  which  had  marked 
the  second  period  of  counterinsurgency,  had  been  aimed  at  eliminating  Communist  insurgency 
once  and  for  all.  In  August  1931,  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  even  talked  of  eliminating  the  Red  armies 
within  three  months.  Finally  admitting  the  failure  of  the  "encirclement  and  suppression"  cam¬ 
paign*,  the  Nationalists  now  turned  to  a  new  strategy  that  was  to  prove  more  successful. 
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Nationalist  Land  Rejorm 

The  strategy  ol  the  third  pi  nod  (1933  34)  was  baaed  on  slower  methods  and  more  careful 
preparations  than  those  ol  the  previous  period  There  had  already  been  some  recognition  that 
the  Communist  insurgency  was  based  on  a  revolutionary  situation  in  the  countryside  that  might 
be  removed  or  mitigated  only  by  a  program  of  reform  In  June  lit  JO,  the  National  Government 
had  issued  a  land  reform  law  restricting  rent  to  37.  5  percent*  ol  the  main  crop  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  security  of  tenure  for  long-term  tenant  farmers. 

When  applied,  the  reform  won  both  peasant  support  and  increased  iduction— the  farmer 
with  secure  tenure  and  limited  rent  had  real  incentives.  If  the  National  Government  had  given 
a  high  priority  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  to  implementing  its  own  land  law  against  the  vested  In¬ 
terests  which  opposed  it,  the  result  might  have  changed  the  whole  history  of  China  In  fact,  it 
was  applied  seriously  only  in  those  areas  recovered  from  the  Communists  where  the  original 
landlords  had  already  been  liquidated.  There  is  some  evidence  that  land  reform  did  eliminate 
the  revolutionary  situation  in  these  anas,  wnen  the  civil  war  «ns  resumed  in  1946  one  might 
have  expected  that  the  Communists  w  ould  have  tried  to  revive  insurgency  in  their  old  South  China 
base  areas,  but  in  fact  there  was  almost  no  Communist  activity  south  of  the  Yangtze  before  the 
victory  ol  the  regular  Communist  armies  in  1949.  Msewhere  in  Chinn  the  1939  law  remained  a 
dead  letter.  In  Chekiang  Province,  lor  example,  the  land  reform  program  was  dropped  after  an 
official  who  tried  to  enloree  it  had  been  assassinated,  and  in  most  areas  there  was  not  even  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it. 

Control  oj  Communities  Near  (  ommunist  Bases 

Other  measures  were  more  ettcctivcly  enforced  to  secure  control  of  the  jtopulatlon  and  to 
hinder  Communist  activities  in  areas  surrounding  their  bases.  A  conference  on  anti -Communist 
operations  in  June  1932  ended  in  a  decision  to  strengthen  the  government  organization  in  areas 
adjoining  the  Communist  bases  by  n  .  suiting  local  militia  and  by  organizing  the  people  in  the 
pao-chia  system— a  traditional  Chinese  organization  under  which  the  people  in  an  area  were 
lormcd  into  groups  in  which  each  member  was  held  responsible  lor  the  others'  conduct.  Or¬ 
ganization  on  these  lines  was  started  in  August  1932.  The  pao-chia  system  was  sometimes 
eountereffeelivo;  people  compromised  by  a  Communist  relative  or  friend  might  find  that  their 
safest  course  of  action  was  to  move  into  the  Communist  areas  and  join  them.  On  balance,  how¬ 
ever,  the  system  was  effective  in  hindering  Communist  activities. 

*Tho  ligurc  ol  37  3 percent  result s  1  runt  apply  mg  an  old  huumintang  reform  slogan  —  2.:  per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  rents— to  an  assumed  average  rent  ot  30  percent  This  land  law  ironically  formed 
the  basis  for  later  Communist  agrarian  policy,  from  1937  to  1943  diming  the  war  against  Japan  - 
which  explains  why  the  Chinese  Communists  were  often  called  "agrarian  reformers  "  It  was 
also  applied  atlll  later  in  the  first  stages  of  land  reform  in  Taiwan,  and  Japanese  land  reform 
after  1945  followed  rather  similiar  principles. 
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A  JVVtr  Military  Strategy  —  Blockade  and  Attack 

In  November  1932,  iunfiTii's  at  Hankow  had  decided  on  a  program  of  load  budding  in  South 
China  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  National  Government  armies,  and  in  Mas  1333,  plans  were 
worked  out  for  a  strict  blockade  of  the  Communist  base  areas.  These  were  almost  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  and  depended  01,  outside  trade  lor  everything  beyond  the  products  ol  simple  handle  rail 
industry.  In  particular,  they  had  no  supplies  oi  sail,  important  lor  health  in  places  with  a  very 
hot  summer  climate.  When  it  became  ellcetive  through  the  building  ol  fortified  lines,  this  block- 
ad*'  played  an  important  part  in  the  Communist  defeat. 

The  main  military  strategy  of  fort  building  was  started  in  duly  1933.  I'ndcr  this  strategy, 
which  may  have  been  suggested  by  German  military  advisers,  the  Communist  base  areas  were 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  torts,  connected  where  p  issililc  by  a  blockade  ditch  or  other  obstacle  to 
prevent  the  movement  ol  small  groups  at  night,  efforts  would  then  he  made  to  organize  the  area 
outside  die  blockade  lint  and,  when  it  was  judged  that  Communist  activity  had  been  eliminated,  a 
Tew  line  of  forts  would  be  built  reducing  the  Communist  base  area  still  further.  Since  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  almost  no  artillery  and  only  a  lew  mortars,  a  fairly  small  garrison  in  a  well-built 
fort  could  hold  out  for  some  time  against  attack  by  a  much  larger  ■  mber  of  Communist  troops 
By  January  1934,  2,900  forts  had  been  built  in  Kiangsi  and  the  number  musl  have  become  very 
much  larger  in  later  stages  of  the  campaign. 

Attacks  into  the  Communist  base  areas  were  continued  and  increasing  use  was  made  oi  air¬ 
craft  to  bomb  Communist  |Kisitions.  Although  the  Hi  d  Army  was  able  to  score  some  local  suc¬ 
cesses  in  1934,  its  general  position  steadily  deteriorated.  The  main  body  ol  the  Hod  Army  was 
forced  to  evacuate  its  main  base  area  and  begin  the  l.ong  March  in  October  1934,  as  were  other 
main  units  from  other  base  areas  in  South  and  Central  China. 

I 

I 

Kuomintanp  Operation*— An  l  nconrvlidated  I  ictorv 

Thus,  Kuomintang  operations  ol  1933-34  may  be  considered  as  an  example  ol  successful 
counl.T 'insurgency  .  Although  CommuniM  lorccs  remaining  m  South  and  Central  China  weic  not 
completely  destroyed,  they  were  reduced  to  small  and  sc  attered  groups  in  the  wilder  mountain 
areas  — a  level  oi  operations  that  could  properly  be  described  as  little  more  than  banditry,  es¬ 
pecially  since  genuine,  non|x>litieal  banditry  was  endemic.  And  the  former  Communist  base 
areas  were  brought  so  effectively  under  National  Goternment  control  that  there  was  no  revival 

of  insurgency  even  when  the  Communists  might  have  been  expected  to  try  to  revive  it  and  the  i 

general  authority  of  the  National  Government  had  been  seriously  weakened  | 

However,  the  sure*  ses  of  1933-34  were  not  tallowed  up  in  19.  5-36,  Counterinsurgency' 
operations  ol  1935  against  the  retreating  Communist  forces  were  not  a  success,  and  the  Red 
Army  was  able  to  reestablish  itself  in  the  Shensi -Kansu  base  area  in  1936.  On  the  Other  hand, 
government  operations  were  not  an  unqualified  failure  because  Communist  losses  during  the 
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Lon#  March  wore  extremely  heavy,  and  the  Red  Army  of  1 93G  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  its 
1934  strength.  The  National  Government  was  only  partly  responsible  for  the  tailuie  t.:  ru,  oil 
the  Communist  retreat.  The  Long  March  went  through  provinces  where  local  warlord  influence 
remained  powerful  and  where  the  National  Government  had  very  little  control.  Thus  the  moves 
of  the  Red  armies  were  opposed  almost  entirely  by  local  provincial  forces  which  were  mostly  of 
very  i>oor  quality.  Only  the  Muslim  warlords  in  the  northwest  had  troops  good  enough  to  fight 
some  serious  battles  against  the  Communists.  It  is  possible  that  the  pursuing  National  Gov  ¬ 
ernment  troops  did  not  make  full  ime  of  tr.eir  opportunities.  Several  writers  have  suggested 
that  the  National  Government  found  the  retreat  of  the  Red  armies  a  convenient  excuse  for  send¬ 
ing  troops  into  areas  which  had,  until  then,  been  almost  completely  under  loca.  warlord  con¬ 
trol.  29 

Tf  the  National  Government  had  at  once  attacked  the  much  reduced  Red  Army  in  its  smaller 
and  poorer  new  base  area  with  the  same  vigor  as  in  the  campaigns  of  1 933-34,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  would  most  probably  have  been  eliminated  as  an  organized  military  force.  In  fact  the 
Nationalists  did  not  use  the  effective  but  very  expensive  fort-and-blockadv-linc  strategy  and  en¬ 
trusted  the  main  effort  of  anti-  Communist  operations  to  the  Manchurian  troops  of  Gen  Cluing 
HSueh-Hang,  who  had  been  driven  oi  t  of  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese  in  1931.  The  Manchurian 
Army  had  been  one  of  the  better  warlord  armies  but,  in  1936,  Manchurian  troops  were  com¬ 
pletely  unreliable  politically  for  operations  against  the  Communists.  Having  been  driven  from 
their  homes  In  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese,  they  were  especially  susceptible  to  the  Communist 
appeals  to  end  the  civil  war  am'  form  a  united  front  against  Japanese  im|K>rialism. 

Japanese  Invasion  Leads  to  a  l  railed  Froni 

The  Chinese  Communists  had  been  calling  for  a  united  front  against  Japan  ever  since  1931, 
but  this  was  initially  a  "united  front  from  below,"  i.e,,  ruling  out  the  National  Government 
leaders  who  were  denounced  as  all’ es  of  Japanese  imperialism.  In  1933  the  Comintern  line 
changed  to  "united  front  from  above,"  i.e,,  an  alliance  of  all  those  willing  to  oppose  the  Axis 
powers,  In  the  Tar  East,  tin-  Soviet  leaders  saw  the  Chinese  National  Government  a--  potentially 
helpful  In  preventing  a  Japanese  attack  on  Siberia,  which  was  being  advocated  by  elements  in  the 
Japanese  Army. 

During  1936,  the  Manchurian  forces  were  increasingly  influenced  hy  Communist  appeals. 
Military  operations  against  the  Communists  slowed  down,  and  there  was  actually  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  Manchurian  Gen.  Chang  IfSueh-liang  and  the  Communist  Chou  En-iai.  Increas¬ 
ing  tension  developed  in  Sian  between  the  Manchurian  organizations  and  National  Government 
organizations  still  committed  to  the  antt-Communist  line.  In  December,  Chiang  Kai-shek  went 
to  Sian  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  situation  and  was  seized  by  Gen.  Chang  HSueh-liang  and  Yang 
Hu-ch'eng,  The  Communists  cunt  in  as  mediators,  almost  certainly  on  instructions  from  the 
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Comintern,  ano  secured  Chiang  Kai-shek's  release.  No  formal  agreement  was  recorded  at  the 
time,  hut  the  result  ol  the  Sian  Incident,  was  to  prodiu  e  an  informal  truce  between  the  Kuomintang 
and  the  Communists,  who  now  formed  a  new  united  front  alliance  in  September  1937  after  the 
start  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War. 

The  alliance  provided  that  the  Communists  would  accept  Sun  Vat-sen's  principles  as  defin- 
ii  g  the  basic  policy  needed  for  China,  cease  their  insurrection  against  the  National  Government, 
abandon  their  policy  of  land  confiscation,  abolish  their  soviet  government,  and  allow  the  Red 
Army  io  be  incorporated  into  the  National  Army.  In  turn,  the  National  Government  recognized 
three  C  nimunist  'ivisions  as  the  Eighth  Route  Army  (later  the  Eighteenth  Group  Army)  and  al¬ 
lotted  them  a  garrison  area  in  North  Shensi.  In  addition,  the  Communist  regime  was  allowed  to 
function  as  a  Special  Area  Government  in  the  area  which  it  controlled,*  to  have  some  local  of¬ 
fices  In  the  National  Government  areas,  and  to  publish  a  newspaper  in  the  capital. 

Kuomintan#  Counter  inturfienc?  J  •t  ietred 

The  Japanese  Army  may  be  considered  inadvertently  responsbile  lor  the  failure  of  Kuomin¬ 
tang  counterinsurgency  in  China.  If  the  National  Government  had  been  able  to  continue  counter- 
insurgency  operations  and  to  apply  the  measures  which  had  been  successful  in  South  China,  !t 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  successful  against  the  much  smaller  Red  Army  and  much 
smaller  Communist  ham-  area  in  Northwest  China.  But  the  Japanese  Army  was  not  content  with 
its  conquest  of  Manchuria  and  tried  to  bring  the  whole  of  North  China  under  Japanese  control 
through  increasingly  highhanded,  provocative,  and  actually  criminal  policies/ 

While  its  strength  was  steadily  being  increased  with  ihi  buildup  of  the  now  central  govern¬ 
ment  army,  the  National  Government  wished  to  postpone  a  showdown  with  Japan.  Nonetheless, 
it  became  steadily  harder  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  public  opinion  growing  ever  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Communist  appeals  for  a  united  front  against  Japanese  aggression,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  apparent  failure  to  move  vigorously  against  the  invaders  produced  dissension  witl  in  Na¬ 
tionalist  ranks,  The  revolt  of  the  Niu'.oonth  Group  Army  in  Fukien  in  1934  had  come  largely 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  National  Government’s  failures  to  resist  Japan,  and  the  same  was 
trui  for  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  government  in  Canton  in  June  1936.  Japanese  intervention 
in  China  set  the  stage  foi  the  Sian  Incident,  wb'oh  produced  the  end  of  counterinsurgency  oper¬ 
ations.  The  ensuing  truce  gave  the  Chinese  Communists  the  opportunity  lor  the  expansion  that 
led  to  their  final  jiostwar  victory  in  China.  Japanese  Army  leaders  always  claimed  that  one  of 


*In  1938  ano.  area,  Shansi -Chahar-ilopei  was  recognized  by  the  National  Government  as 
a  wartime  regional  government  w'ith  status  similar  to  that  of  a  provincial  government. 

+F.g.  ,  Japanese  agents  protected  by  the  Japanese  Army  in  North  China  engaged  in  drug 
peddling  and  large-scale  smuggling  operations. 


their  major  objectives  was  to  prevent  the  growth  of  communism  in  China  anti,  on  this  particular 
point,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  claim.  But  the  actual  results  of  their 
actions  were  the  direct  contrary  of  their  intentions;  they  saved  the  Red  Army  in  ;33G  anti,  In 
1937,  gave  the  Communists  the  opportunity  to  win  control  of  China. 


OUTCOME  AM)  COM.Ll  'SIO.YS 

Between  1937  and  1943,  the  struggle  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Communists  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  llie  struggle  against  the  Japanese,  The  united  front  between  the  two  Chinese  parties 
was  fairly  effective  gh  193s,  but  started  to  break  down  in  1939,  and  any  real  cooperation 
between  them  ceased  after  1940.  There  were  actually  many  clashes  between  Communist  and 
National  Government  forces,  though  these  never  developed  into  civil  war.  From  1943,  National 
Government  forces  generally  held  a  regular  tront  against  the  Japanese,  while  the  Communists 
concentrated  on  guerrilla  operations  in  the  countryside,  between  the  cities  and  communication 
lines  held  by  the  Japanese.  By  far  the  most  important  factor  in  the  National  Government's  fail¬ 
ure  to  develop  guerrilla  operations  was  that  it.  was  much  less  effective  than  the  Communists  In 
developing  the  type  of  military  ant'  political  organization  needed  to  resist  the  increasing  Japa¬ 
nese  counterinsurgency  effort. 

Communi«t-Kuoinintang  relations  during  the  war  against  Japan  were  both  complicated  and 
controversial.  Kacli  side  accused  the  other  of  subordinating  the  national  interest  in  fighting  the 
Japanese  invader  to  its  own  particular  interest  in  opposing  its  internal  Chinese  rival,  and  each 
blamed  the  other  for  the  clashes  between  their  forces,* 

The  Situation  at  the  Eml  of  ft  arid  War  II 

By  Y-J  Day  in  August  1 943.  the  Communist  army  had  expanded  to  about  900,000  regular 
troops  plus  several  times  this  number  in  part-time  village  militia  units.  Outside  the  cities  and 
comimiiucalion  lines  iieiii  by  liir  .Japanese,  the  Communists  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the 
countryside  in  North  China  and  important  areas  ol  hast  Central  China  with  a  total  population  of 
about  100  million.  Compared  with  tin  1937  situation  this  represented  an  immense  increase  in 
Communist  strength  relative  to  that  ol  the  Kuomintang.  By  this  time,  the  Chinese  Communist 
leaders  believed  that  they  were  likely  to  win  a  renewed  civil  war  with  the  Kuomintang,  although 
they  expected  that  such  a  war  would  continue  for  10  or  12  years,  In  laet,  they  were  to  win  in 
lens  than  four  years. 


♦The  New  Fourth  Army  Incident  ot  January  1941  was  by  no  means  the  first  serious  clash 
between  Communist  and  National  Government  forces  but  only  the  first  to  receive  general  pub¬ 
licity. 
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Not  only  had  the  Communists  used  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  war  with  Japan  to  increase 
their  strength,  but  they  had  also  won  a  large  measure  of  genuine  popular  support.  In  the  areas 
under  their  control,  they  had  implemented  a  reformist  land  policy  based  on  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment's  own  Land  Law  of  1930  and,  equally  important,  they  had  reorganized  local  government  and 
the  tax  system.  Because  the  Communists  had  efficient  taxation  and  used  grain  as  the  accounting 
unit,  their  areas  were  isolated  ironi  the  effects  of  currency  inflation  and  could  offer  efficient 
government.  And  although  Communist  troops  were  much  less  well  equipped  than  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  forces,  they  were  better  fed  and  better  clothed  and  had  higher  no  rale  and  better  dis¬ 
cipline  than  most  National  Government  units. 

The  National  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  failed  to  use  the  patriotic  surge  of  1937- 
38  to  put  through  the  reforms  that  were  really  essential  for  a  proti  acted  war.  At  this  time,  ed¬ 
ucated  Chinese  would  have  been  willing  to  work  in  the  countryside  and  the  vested  interests  op¬ 
posed  to  land  reform  and  an  efficient  taxation  system  could  have  been  attacked,  with  justification^ 
as  saboteurs  of  the  national  war  effort.  When  the  Japanese  advance  eliminated  the  tax  revenue 
from  the  major  cities  and  from  the  customs  service,  the  National  Government,  because  it  had 
not  reorganized  the  countryside,  was  compelled  to  finance  itself  increasingly  through  inflation, 
with  all  its  demoralizing  effects.  With  the  breakdown  of  the  united  front,  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  became  increasingly  afraid  of  Communist  Influence.  But  while  it  tried  to  oppose  and  con¬ 
tain  the  Communists,  it  was  never  willing  to  compete  with  them.  For  example,  several  cases 
indicated  that  insurgency  forces  under  Kuomintang  leadership  could  resist  the  increasing  Japa¬ 
nese  pressure  if  a  pattern  of  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  Communists  u>ns  followed— but 
the  leaders  of  these  more  successful  units  complained  that  the  National  Government  never 
seemed  to  understand  or  approve  what  they  were  doing. 

A  View  of  Chian/i  Kai-Shek's  Role 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  increasing  demoralization  of  the  Nat.onal  Government 
organization  seems  to  rest  with  Cliiang  Kai-shek,  in  the  sense  that  he,  as  the  dominant  Kuomin- 
tang  figure,  might  have  been  able  to  prevent  or  reverse  the  decline.  The  Generalissimo  had 
shown  a  consistent  devotion  to  nationalism.  His  aim  throughout  had  been  a  unified,  independent, 
strong,  and  prosperous  China  and,  like  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France,  he  was  inclined  to 
identify  himself  with  his  country.  Howe'er,  his  nationalism  also  included  belief  in  the  Confucian 
social  tradition,  and  his  book,  China’s  Destiny,  published  in  1943,  contained  passages  condemn¬ 
ing  both  communism  and  Western  liberalism  as  foreign  ideologies  unsuitable  for  China.  His 
social  ideal  was  a  paternalistic,  authoritarian  system. 

In  the  period  from  1927  to  1937,  Chiang  had  shown  great  tenacity  of  purpose  in  extending  the 
effective  authority  of  the  National  Government  and  in  maintaining  the  unpojnjlar  policy  of  post¬ 
poning  a  showdown  with  Japan  while  building  up  government  strength.  When  war  with  Japan 
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finally  caiiu\  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  tenacity  by  emerging  as  the  accepted  leader  of  na¬ 
tional  resistance .  He  must  certainly  lie  credited  with  maintaining  Chinese  resistence  through 
periods  when  others  felt  that  China's  position  was  hopeless  and  that  it  should  seek  a  settle 
ment  with  Japan 

Chiang's  basic  weakness  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  to  shift  the  basis  of  his 
power  Ironi  personal  loyalty  and  political  intrigue  to  popular  support  as  the  national  leader 
acting  for  the  national  interest.  The  National  Government  organization  included  many  compe¬ 
tent,  honest,  and  devoted  men;  but  they  were  seldom  given  effective  backing  when  national  inter¬ 
ests  came  into  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  relatives  or  personal  followers. 
In  a  report  written  in  Juty  1948,  l'.  S.  Ambassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  a  close  personal  friend 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  summed  up  this  basic  weakness,  ",  .  .  the  Generalissimo  is  generally  and 
directly  blamed  .  .  .  for  his  inability  to  take  any  effective  action  to  cope  with  the  situation,  fie 
is  doubtless  aware  of  this  criticism  and  of  its  implication.  He  responds  to  it  only  by  trying  to 
safeguard  his  own  position  through  placing  individuals  on  whose  loyalty  he  can  personally  count, 
ill  positions  of  trust,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  these  individuals  have  long  records  of  incompe¬ 
tence  or  corruption  or  both.  "  29 

Postwar  Regrouping 

The  long-postponed  civil  war  between  the  Communists  and  the  Nationalists  was  triggered 
by  the  Japanese  surrender.  The  National  Government,  through  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Allied  Powers  (SCAP)  in  the  Pacific,  ordered  the  Japanese  Arn  .  in  China  to  surrender  only  to 
National  Government  forces.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Cliu  To,  as  Communist  Commander  in  Chief, 
issued  an  order  demanding  that  the  Japanese  surrender  to  Chinese  Communist  forces.  Most  of 
the  Chinese  troops  who  had  been  in  Japanese  service  transferred  or  resumed  their  allegiance  to 
the  National  Government  and  continued  to  light  the  Communists.  The  Cnitod  States  transjxirtect 
National  Government  troops  to  the  ports  and  some  major  cities  of  North  China;  and  l',S  Ma¬ 
rines  larded,  ostensibly  to  disarm  the  Japanese,  but  actuallj  to  hold  a  leu  ports  and  communi¬ 
cations  between  Peking  and  Tientsin  untii  National  ist*foi  ees  could  arrive  and  take  over. 

In  Manchuria,  the  Russians  began  by  keeping  out  the  regular  troops  ol  both  sides,  but  they 
allowed  the  local  Chinese  Communist  underground  to  emerge  and  organize  armed  forces,  os¬ 
tensibly  as  "self-defense"  or  "anti-bandit"  units.  As  the  Russian  Army  withdrew  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  194.,,  after  looting  Manchurian  industry  as  "war  booty,"  they  left  behind  large  stocks 
of  Japanese  arms  which  fell  into  Communist  hands. 

The  Failure  of  li.S.  Mediation  and  Advice 

The  U.S.  Ambassador,  Gen.  Patrick  Hurley,  tried  to  mediate  a  settlement,  but  his  efforts 
were  based  on  a  completely  false  estimate  ol  the  situation.  He  refused  to  believe  the  estimates 
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of  Communist  strength  made  b.v  U.  S.  Army  observers  and  thought  that  the  CommunlstB  would 
come  to  terms  as  soon  as  the  publication  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  showed  that  they  would  not 
receive  Soviet  support  in  a  civil  war,  Despite  a  joint  declaration  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao 
Tsc-;ung  on  October  10,  1945,  some  large-scale  battles  occurred  a  few  weeks  later. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Ambassador  Hurley,  Gen.  George  Catlett  Marshall  went  to 
China  in  December  1945  as  President  Harry  Truman's  special  representative.  His  orders  were 
to  try  to  persuade  the  Chinese  Government  "to  call  a  national  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  major  political  elements  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  China  and,  concurrently,  to  effect 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  particularly  in  North  China.  "  30  This  mission  had  a  good  chance  of 
success,  and  General  Marshall  secured  a  much  longer  pause  in  hostilities  than  had  Ambassador 
Hurley.  Nonetheless,  Marshall  was  unable  to  obtain  an  effective  truce  in  Manchuria,  and  fight¬ 
ing  spread  increasingly  in  oilier  areas  during  the  latter  half  of  1946. 

In  1946  the  National  Government  armies  were  much  stronger  than  the  Communists,  about 
three  million  to  about  one  million,  with  a  very  clear  superiority  in  equipment.  But,  from  the 
very  beginning,  Gen,  Chiang  Kai-shek  refused  to  follow  V.S.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemcyer 's* 
advice  to  "concentrate  his  efforts  upon  establishing  control  in  North  China  and  upon  the  prompt 
execution  of  political  and  official  reforms  designed  to  remove  the  practice  of  corruption  by  of¬ 
ficials  and  to  eliminate  prohibitive  taxes.  "  31 

National  Government  Accepts  Battle  and  Is  Defeated 

The  National  Government  seems  to  have  grossly  overestimated  its  military  capability  and 
to  have  believed  that,  if  the  Marshall  mediation  broke  down  into  general  civil  war,  the  Com¬ 
munists  could  be  completely  defeated  in  a  matter  of  months.  In  fact,  the  operations  of  1946  and 
the  beginning  of  1947  showed  a  good  deal  of  apparent  success  lor  the  National  Government.  The 
Communists  were  driven  from  many  cities,  and  most  of  the  railway  network  in  North  China  was 
brought  under  National  Government  control.  Even  in  Manchuria  the  National  Government  made 
considerable  gains.  However,  the  main  communist  armies  remained  intact,  and  the  National 
Government  conspicuously  failed  to  carry  out  reforms  or  to  provide  honest  and  competent  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  areas  it  controlled. 

The  Communist  armies  steadily  improved  their  equipment,  partly  through  Japanese  stocks 
from  Manchuria  but  increasingly  through  American  equipment  captured  from  Kuomintang  forces . 
By  1947,  they  were  strong  enough  to  launch  an  offensive  in  Manchuria  and,  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  they  had  started  counteroffensives  in  North  and  Central  China. 


"‘During  World  War  II,  General  Wedemeycr  was  commander  of  United  States  Forces  in  the 
China  Theater  and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Chief  of  Staff.  His  advice  was  still  available  to  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  for  a  time  after  the  war. 
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By  1948,  National  Government  forces  were  hopelessly  overextended  but  refused  to  retreat 
and  consolidate.  A  strategy  of  clinging  to  the  main  cities  left  large  armies  cut  off  In  Manchuria, 
supplied  only  by  airlift.  A  belated  attempt  to  break  out  in  October  1948  ended  with  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  Chlnchow  and  the  surrender  of  all  National  Government  forces  in  Manchuria,  f  arther 
south,  the  Communists  captured  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  at  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  and,  in  November,  they  destroyed  the  main  National  Government  army  in  North  Central 
China  in  a  battle  at  Hsuchow,  The  commander  In  North  China,  an  able  general  who  had  been 
starved  of  supplies  because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Whampoa  clique,  surrendered  Peking  after 
a  short  siege.  The  Communists  entered  the  city  in  February  1949.  In  April,  they  crossed  to 
the  south  aide  of  the  Yangtze  without  any  effective  opposition  and  occupied  Shanghai  and  Nanking. 
By  the  end  of  1949,  they  had  completed  their  conquest  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  By  this  time, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  had  left  the  presidency  in  January  1949,  had  retreated  with  many  of  his 
followers  to  the  island  of  Taiwan,  where  he  net  up  a  new  Nationalist  government.  Li  Tsung-Jen, 
who  had  briefly  replaced  Chiang,  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Communists  and  fled, 
eventually  to  the  United  States. 

The  Kuomintang  Defeat  Evaluated 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the  National  Government  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  a  failure  In  leadership  in  both  civil  and  military  affairs.  An  Informant  who  had  bean 
with  Communist  forces  in  Manchuria  told  the  author  that  National  Government  troops  had  fought 
well  and  successfully  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  but  that  the  Communists  were  able  to  de¬ 
feat  them  because  no  two  Kuomintang  generals  would  cooperate.  American  military  observers 
also  considered  that  the  key  battle  of  Chinchow  was  lost  because  "the  lack  of  any  coordinating 
procedure  produced  complete  confusion  on  all  operating  levels.  ”32 

Officials  in  Taiwan  have  said  that,  if  only  they  had  carried  out  on  the  mainland  the  reforms 
1  .ter  carried  out  on  Taiwan,  the  Communists  would  nevei’  have  won.  And  this  is  probably  true. 
The  Nationalists  could  have  completed  with  the  Communists  for  popular  suppxirt:  after  1948,  the 
Communists  abandoned  their  very  successful  reformist  land  ptolicy  and  went  back  to  the  class 
warfare  policies  of  the  Chinese  Soviet  Republic,  thereby,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  alienating 
important  sections  of  the  peasantry.  It  the  National  Government  had  admitted  that  its  situation 
was  critical  and  that  the  only  way  to  avert  defeat  was  through  a  drastic  program  of  reform,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  overcome  the  vested  interests  opposing  reform  and  to  replace  the 
often  incompetent  and  corrupt  men  holding  positions  of  authority  with  able  and  honest  men.  In 
fact,  however,  right  inf  1948,  Kuomintang  leaders  continued  to  claim  that  the  Communists 
could  be  defeated  in  a  matter  of  months  and  blamed  Communist  agents  or  "badly  informed”  for¬ 
eign  observers  for  spreading  defeatist  talk  about  a  critical  situation.53  American  advisers  were 
helpless  because  they  were  never  able  to  break  do-.vnthis  Kuomintang  refusal  to  face  rei.llty.  It 
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required  the  shock  treatment  of  complete  defeat  on  the  mainland  to  produce  a  willingness  to 
purge  crooks  and  incompetents  and  to  implement  an  effective  reform  program. 

The  l  .S.  Role  Reviewed 

The  involvement  ol  the  United  States  in  China  from  1941  to  1949  is  an  extremely  compli¬ 
cated*  and  controversial  subject.  54  The  general  impression  is  one  of  confusion  iri  policy,  lack 
of  background  knowledge,  and  some  highly  unsuitab!  ’  top-level  appointments— all  compounded  by 
attempts  to  withhold  from  Congress  and  the  American  public  the  information  necessary  for  any 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  alternatives  actually  open  to  U.S.  policy. ,5  The  most  serious  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  crucial  years  was  a  failure  to  choose  between  mutually  incompatible  policies-  help  - 
ing  the  Kuomlntang  to  win  a  civil  war  or  acting  as  an  impartial  mediator  to  secure  a  settlement 
that  could  prevent  civil  war.  By  trying  to  follow  both  policies  simultaneously,  the  United  States 
got  the  worst  of  both  worlds— it  incurred  the  odium  of  intervention  in  a  Chinese  civil  war  and  it 
failed  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  side  it  was  backing. 

A  Military  Conclusion 

For  a  study  of  insurgency  and  '■ounterinsurgency,  the  period  from  1945  to  1949  has  only 
limited  relevance  because  operations  soon  reached  a  scale  of  conventional  warfare,  The  most 
interesting  counterinsurgency  i>eriod  is  that  from  1927  to  1935,  and  it  offers  a  number  oflessons. 

In  1929  and  1929,  the  National  Government  made  the  common  mistake  of  underestimating 
the  potential  danger  from  insurgency.  Because  the  Communist  forces  were  dismissed  ns  mere 
bandits  and  opposed  only  by  inferior  local  forces,  they  were  able  to  expand  and  to  consolidate 
their  base  areas. 

From  1930  to  1932,  the  National  Government  made  serious  efforts  against  Communist  in¬ 
surgency  but  tried  to  handle  it  by  the  methods  of  conventional  warlare.  The  series  of  offensives 
against  the  Communist  base  areas  were  planned  in  terms  of  bringing  the  Communist  armies  to 
battle  and  winning  an  essentially  military  victory  in  a  matter  of  months.  These  tactics  failed. 

In  1933,  the  National  Government  shifted  to  a  really  effective  strategy.  The  foundation  of 
this  was  the  consolidation  of  National  Government  control  in  the  areas  adjoining  the  Communist 
bases.  The  Communist  underground  organization  was  infiltrated  and  seriously  weakened.  Reg¬ 
istration  and  control  of  the  population  under  the  pao-chia  system  and  the  organization  of  local  mi¬ 
litia  units  restricted  insurgent  movement  outside  the  base  areas  and  helped  to  enforce  an  effective 
blockade  of  the  Communist  bases.  And  the  agrarian  reform  program,  even  though  rather  half¬ 
heartedly  applied,  enabled  the  National  Government  to  consolidate  its  control  of  areas  recovered 

♦Intensive  study  could  probably  yield  some  very  valuable  lessons  about  the  mistakes  to 
avoid  in  situations  where  support  is  offered  a  government  that  needs  drastic  reorganization  to 
become  viable. 
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from  the  Insurgents.  On  the  purely  military  side,  the  fort -and -blockade -line  strategy  was  ex¬ 
pensive  at.  tied  down  many  troops,  but  It  enabled  the  Nationalists  steadily  and  gradually  to  re¬ 
duce  the  insurgent  area.  An  Important  aspect  of  this  strategy  was  that  the  continued  attacks  in¬ 
to  the  insurgent  base  areas  and  the  use  of  air  power  against  insurgent  positions  were  not  seen  as 
measures  to  secure  a  rapid  victory  but  only  as  measures  to  weaken  the  insurgents  and  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  gradual  tightening  of  the  foit-and-blockade-line  system.  By  the  end  of  1934,  Com¬ 
munist  forces  were  trying  desperately  to  escape  to  some  new  base  area. 

If  Japanese  pressure  had  not  halted  counterinsurgency  operations,  it  appears  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  Chlang's  1933-34  strategy  would  have  completely  succeeded. 


NOTES 

'The  areas  are  from  Administrative  Districts  of  the  Republic  of  China,  published  by  the 
National  Government  in  1947,  and  the  population  figures  from  an  estimate  made  In  1930  by  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affaire  and  given  in  Chung-kuo  Ti-11  Haln  CM  (A  New  Record  of  Chinese 
Geography),  by  Yang  Wen-hsun  et  al .  (Shanghai,  1935).  The  figures  have  been  rounded  because 
other  sources  give  slightly  differing  figures,  ever  for  the  area  of  provinces,  and  the  population 
estimates  are  highly  uncertain.  For  instance,  the  1953  census  gave  the  population  of  Hunan  as 
44,215,000  and  that  of  Kiangsi  as  16,773,000  (from  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1964). 

s  For  a  detailed  study,  see  The  Chinese  Gentry  and  The  Income  of  the  Chinese  Gentry,  by 
Chang-li  (Seattle;  University  of  Washington  Press,  1955  and  1962,  respectively) . 

3 1  would  like  to  thank  Professor  Hsiao  Tso-llang  of  the  University  of  Taiwan  for  calling  my 
attention  to  some  of  these  Comintern  directives. 

^Translations  of  several  contemporary  Communist  accounts  of  this  episode  are  given  In  an 
article  by  Martin  Wilbur,  "The  Ashes  of  Defeat,"  The  China  Quarterly,  No.  18  (Aprll-June  1964). 

8  Mao  Tse-tung,  "The  Struggle  in  the  Chingk&ng  Mountains,"  Selected  Military  Writings  of 
Mao  Tae-tung  (Peking:  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1961),  p.  20. 

6  The  best  account  of  the  Hailofeng  Soviet  is  in  two  articles  by  Professor  Eto  Shlnklchl  in 
The  China  Quarterly.  Nos.  8  and  9  (October-December  1961  and  January -March  1962).  There 
is  also  an  account  by  a  Korean  Communist  participant  In  The  Song  of  Ariran:  The  Life  Story  of 
a  Korean  Rebel,  by  Nym  Wales. 

7T\cn  Chia-ying,  Min-kuo  1  lai  Ta  Shlh  Nien  Piao  (Calendar  of  Main  Events  Since  the  Re¬ 
public)  ([Yenan ]■  Hsin  Hua  Publishing  Co.,  1946),  p.  131. 

*  Paid. ,  p.  139. 

“Mao  Tse-tung,  Selected  Military  Writings,  p.  91. 

10Mao  Tse-tung,  "The  Struggle  in  the  Chingkang  Mountains.  " 

"Mao  Tse-tung,  "On  Correcting  Mistaken  Ideas  in  the  Party,"  Selected  Military  Writings, 
pp.  51-62. 

"Tang  !.eang-!i,  Suppressing  Commuiilst  Banditry  in  China  (Shanghai:  China  United  Preaa. 
1934),  pp.  114-115.  The  appendix  includes  a  number  of  tables  giving  National  Government  es¬ 
timates  of  Red  Army  strength  at  different  dates. 

13 See  "Selected  Reading"  following  this  study  for  description  of  Professor  Hsiao's  research. 

"Mao  Tse-tung,  "The  Struggle  in  the  Chingkang  Mountains." 

16Mao  Tse-tung,  "Problems  of  Strategy  in  China's  Revolutionary  War,"  Selected  Military 
Writings,  p.  109. 

l6T’ien  Chia-ying,  Min-kuo  i  lai  Ta  Shih  Nlen  Piao.  pp.  141,  176. 

17  Ibid. ,  p.  157. 

18 Mao  Tse-tung,  "Problems  of  Strategy  In  China's  Revolutionary  War,"  paBeim. 

"ibid. ,  pp.  102,  109-111. 

"ibid. ,  pp.  127,  143-144. 
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ziDates  from  T’ien  Chla-viag,  Mtn-kuo  1  lal  Ta  Shih  Nlen  Piao. 


^Information  (rorn  Professor  Hsiao  Tso-liang, 

JSMao  Tse-tung,  "The  Struggle  in  the  Chlngkat.g  Mountains,"  p.  23, 

,*For  details,  sec  Frederick  F.  Liu,  A  Military  History  of  Modern  China  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  10561. 

*fMao  Tse-tung,  "Problems  of  Strategy  in  China's  Revolutionary  War,"  p.  125. 

JeThe  account  which  follows  is  based  on  his  book,  The  Invisible  Conflict  (HongKong:  China 
Viewpoints,  1058). 

JrDates  and  figures  throughout  from  Mao  Tse-tung,  Selected  Military  Writings,  and  T'ien 
Chla-ying,  Mln-kuo  1  lai  Ta  Shih  Nien  Ihao. 

J*For  example,  O.  Edmund  Clubb,  20th  Century  China  (New  York  and  London:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1964),  p.  202. 

■U.  S.  Department  of  State,  United  States  Relations  With  China,  Publication  3573,  Far 
Eastern  Series  30  (Wa,  hington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1949),  Annex  1 56  0>) •  This  publi¬ 
cation  is  commonly  known  as  the  China  White  Paper. 

xtt>id. ,  p.  605. 

Mlbid. ,  p.  131, 

MIbid. ,  p.  321. 

s,For  a  good  account  of  this  period,  see  A.  Doak  Barnett’s  China  on  the  Eve  ol  Communist 
Takeover  (New  York:  Praeger,  1963) 

*4The  best  documented  single  book  on  the  subject  of  U  S.  involvement  Is  by  TangTsou,  The 
American  Failure  in  China  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1963). 

,sTo  give  a  few  examples:  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  book  China's  Destiny  was  published  in  1943 
and  was  required  reading  for  Chinese  students,  but  it  became  available  to  the  American  public 
only  in  1946,  through  an  unauthorized  tranalation.  During  the  war,  authorities  in  Washington 
refused  to  allow  even  Congressmen  to  see  an  English  translation.  Again,  in  his  study  The 
American  Failure  in  China,  Tang  Tsou  argues  that  a  major  mistake  in  U,  S.  policy  was  to  with¬ 
hold  the  report  of  the  Wcdemeyer  Mission  of  1947  until  1949  because,  if  it  hud  been  published  at 
the  time,  American  policy  could  have  been  debated  on  the  basis  of  an  expert  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  effort  which  would  have  been  required  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory.  Yet  again, 
the  U.  S.  Consul  General  In  Mukden  was  the  first  American  official  to  experience  the  Communist 
treatment  of  American  diplomatic  officers;  but,  when  he  got  back  to  Washington,  he  was  repri¬ 
manded  for  talking  briefly  to  correspondents  on  his  arrival  and  was  immediately  given  a  new 
posting  to  Africa. 

This  withholding  of  information  does  not  fit  a  pattern  of  one-sided  political  prejudice.  What 
it  does  seem  to  show  is  that  U.  S.  authorities  never  realized  the  importance  of  an  Informed  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  for  the  effective  working  of  a  democratic  system.  American  policy  remained  in  a 
state  of  confusion  pardy,  at  least,  because  the  authorities  were  able  to  suppress  information 
which  would  have  enabled  the  public  to  know  that  there  were  important  aspects  of  the  situation  of 
which  the  official  policy  line  took  no  account.  The  operative  slogan  was  apparently  "Anything 
to  avoid  immediate  trouble." 
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Author's  Note;  Unfortunately ,  this  is  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  for  which  least  information  is  available,  or,  at  least,  readily  available  and  in  English. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  studies  covering  various  aspects  of  developments  before  1928— the 
earl.v  years  of  the  Communist  Party,  Sun  Yat-sen's  relations  with  the  Communists,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Communist -Kuomintang  alliance,  and  so  on.  From  then  on,  however,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  was  operating  either  underground  in  the  cities  or  else  in  country  areas  largely 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world.  And  the  work  which  has  been  published  in  Fnglish  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  political  developments,  the  internal  disputes  within  the  Communist  Party,  or  relations 
between  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the  Comintern,  rather  than  on  the  military  develop¬ 
ments  more  directly  relevant  for  a  study  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency.  A  great  deal  of 
potential  source  material  is  available  in  Taiwan,  from  the  Communist  side  as  well  as  from  the 
Kuomintang  side,  but  little  or  no  work  has  been  done  on  this  to  produce  a  study  of  military  de¬ 
velopments. 

When  Gen.  Ch'en  Ch'eng  was  in  charge  of  the  anti-Communist  campaign,  he  instructed  his 
troops  to  collect  all  the  written  material  they  found.  The  Ch'en  Ch'eng  archives  thus  hat  e  more 
source  material  for  this  period  than  would  be  available  in  Peking,  since  the  Communists  could 
not  carry  many  records  on  the  l.ong  March.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  Library  in  Taiwan  also  has 
considerable  files  of  Communist  publications.  Working  from  these  sources,  Professor  Hsiao 
Tso-liang  of  the  University  of  Taiwan  has  completed  a  very  important  study  of  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  agrarian  policy  and  has  published  a  selection  of  documents  on  the  power  struggles  within 
the  party.  He  hopes  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  military  developments.  If  this  study  is  made,  it 
will  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  about  the  early  period  of  Chinese  Communist  insurgency. 

This  study  has  made  considerable  use  of  T'ien  Chia-ying's  Min-kuo  i  lai  Ta  Shih  Nien  Piao 
(Calendar  of  Main  Events  Since  the  Republic),  (Yfenan]:  Hsin  Hua  Publishing  Co,,  1946),  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  a  definitely  dated  record  of  major  operations  but,  as  the  book  tries  to  record  all 
major  events  in  China  between  1911  and  1936,  it  gives  very  little  detail,  Also,  as  a  Communist 
publication,  it  is  inclined  to  leave  out  Communist  defeats;  and,  since  it  was  published  in  the 
Communist  areas  in  1946,  there  arc  not  likely  to  be  many  copies  in  the  United  States. 

However,  although,  the  source  material  is  inadequate,  it  is  (xissihle  to  get  a  general  picture 
of  operations  for  the  main  Communist  base  area  in  Kiangsi,  Hunan,  and  Eukien.  And  one  can 
trace  some  important  factors  which  influenced  the  effectiveness  both  of  insurgency  and  of  coun¬ 
terinsurgency. 

Clubb,  O.  Edmund.  20th  Century  China.  New  York  and  London;  Columbia  University  Press, 

1 964.  This  has  quite  a  lot  of  background  information  but  only  a  few  pages  on  the  counter- 
insurgency  operations  of  the  1927-34  period. 

Hsu,  U.  T.  The  Invisible  Conflict.  Hongkong;  China  Viewpoints,  P.O.  Box  K-5271,  1938.  An 
interesting  but  little-known  book  by  the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  operations  against  the 
underground  Communist  organization  in  the  Kuomintang  areas. 

Liu,  Frederick  F.  A  Military  History  of  Modern  China.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1956. 

Mao  Tse-tung.  Selected  Military  Writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Peking:  Foreign  Languages 

Press,  1961.  Mao  Tse-tung  is  perhaps  the  most  important  source.  This  volume  contains 
five  items  dealing  with  the  period  up  to  1936:  (1)  "Why  Is  It  That  Red  Political  Power  Can 
Exist  in  China?"  (October  1928),  (2)  "The  Struggle  in  the  Chingkang  Mountains"  (November 
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192H),  (3)  "On  Correcting  Mistaken  Ideas  in  the  Party"  (December  1929),  (4)  "A  Single 
Spark  Can  Start  a  Prairie  Fire"  (January  1930),  and  (f>)  "Problems  of  Strategy  in  China's 
Revolutionary  War"  (December  lu.16).  These  are  extremely  important  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Chinese  Communist  strategy  but  they  give  only  a  fragmentary  account  of  actual  oper¬ 
ations.  "The  Struggle  in  the  Chingkang  Mountains,"  which  was  written  as  a  report  to  the 
Central  Committee,  comes  closest  to  being  a  coherent  history,  but  it  covers  only  the  first 
year  of  iperations  In  one  area  and  it  is  clear  that  Mao's  primary  concern  is  to  defend  his 
record  against  critics.  In  "Problems  of  Strategy  in  China's  Revolutionary  War,"  which  is 
as  long  ns  ail  the  other  items  together,  a  number  of  operations  are  described  or  mentioned, 
but  only  as  illustrations  of  strategic  principles. 


O'Buliance,  Edgar,  The  Red  Army  of  China.  New  York:  Praeger,  1963.  This  study  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  fairly  complete  and  detailed  but,  on  examination,  proves  to  be  unreliable 
on  certain  matters  of  fact.  For  example,  the  account  of  the  Hailofeng  Soviet  (p,  42)  de¬ 
scribes  P'eng  P'ai  as  a  bandit  from  Szechuan  In  fact  he  came  from  a  wealthy  family  in 
Haifeng  hsien,  joined  the  Communist  Party  after  graduating  from  Waseda  University, 

Tokyo,  was  appointed  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Haifeng  in  1921,  and  resigned 
the  following  year  to  work  on  peasant  organization.  Again,  a  list  of  Communist  regions  in 
1938  includes  an  "Fast  Hopei  Soviet  Area."  This  is  wrong  on  no  less  than  three  count  J: 

(1)  A  rising  in  the  summer  of  1938  was  rapidly  and  completely  suppressed  by  the  Japanese, 
and  guerrilla  activities  did  not  revive  on  any  appreciable  scale  until  after  1941,  so  EaBt 
Hopei  was  a  Communist  area  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  1938;  (2)  in  the  Communist  organiza¬ 
tion,  East  Hopei  was  part  of  the  Shansi-Chahar-Hcpei  region  which  O'Ballance  also  lists; 

(3)  in  the  period  of  the  wartime  united  front,  it  would  have  been  entirely  contrary  to  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  policy  to  use  the  term  "soviet"  for  one  of  their  areas. 

Smedley,  Agnes.  China's  Red  Army  Marches.  New  York:  Vanguard  Press,  1934.  An  ide¬ 
alized  account  of  the  Red  Army  and  some  of  its  operations  which  cannot  be  taken  as  a  se¬ 
rious  study.  Other  sources  from  the  Communist  side  are  even  more  fragmentary. 

Edgar.  Red  Star  Over  China.  New  York:  Modern  Library,  1944.  First  published  in 
Jj8,  this  is  still  a  useful  source  for  Information  on  the  Long  March— the  retreat  from  the 
South  China  base  areas  to  the  northwest— though  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when  Snow 
interviewed  the  Communist  leaders  in  1936,  some  forces  had  still  not  reached  the  new  base 
area  so  that  he  beard  only  the  story  of  the  main  force  under  Mao  Tse-tung.  Also,  his  Com¬ 
munist  informants  were  naturally  reticent  about  the  disputes  within  the  party  during  this 
period. 


Tang  Lcang-li.  Suppressing  Comuunist  Banditry  in  China.  Shanghai:  China  United  Press, 
1934.  One  of  a  series  of  public  lelations  books  for  the  icrelgn  reader  on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Government,  this  book  has  quite  a  lot  of  ir'eresting  Information,  but 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  serious  or  in  any  way  complete  study. 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  United  States  Relations  With  China.  Publication  3  73,  Far  Eastern 
Series  30.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1949.  This  publication  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Chi:  a  White  Paper. 
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Chapter  Three 

OUTER  MONGOLIA  (1919-1921) 

by  Robert  A.  Rupert 

The  Mongolian  experience— which  saw  White  Rus¬ 
sian  troops,  conservative  MongcU,  Chinese,  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  other  anti-Soviet  forces  ineffectively 
operating  against  the  Red  Army  and  Mongolian 
revolutionaries— is  perhaps  unique  in  the  annals 
of  counterinsurgency,  both  in  the  extremity  of  for¬ 
eign  involvement  in  an  internal  confli  :  and  in  the 
almost  total  lack  of  cooperation  among  counter¬ 
insurgents;  the  failure  of  the  counterinsurgency 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Soviet  sat¬ 
ellite. 

BACKGROUND 

Three  times  the  size  of  Texas  and  slightly  larger  than  Alaska,  Outer  Mongolia,  now  officially 
termed  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  is  a  large  (600,000  square  miles)  Central  Asian  coun¬ 
try  landlocked  between  China  on  the  south  and  east  and  Russia  on  the  north  and  west.  Its  con¬ 
tinental  position  makes  for  very  ccld  winters  and  very  hot  summers.  No  part  of  the  country  has 
adequate  rainfall;  much  is  semidesert.  In  1919,  its  population  was  probably  no  more  than  one- 
half  million.1 

In  the  early  1900's,  Mongolia's  primitive  economy  was  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
herding  of  livestock— sheep,  goats,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels.  Most  of  the  people  lived  as  no¬ 
mads,  in  felt  tents  called  yurts,  with  little  furniture  and  few  possessions,  but  with  enough  to  rat. 
Wealth  was  measured  by  the  size  of  one's  herd,  particularly  by  the  number  of  horses.  To  own 
no  animals  was  to  be  dispossessed  and  an  outcast  in  this  society— but  almost  everyone  owned 
some  livestock.2  The  religious  hierarchy— practicing  a  form  of  Buddhism  known  as  Lamaism  — 
owned  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  country's  total  livestock  resources  and  controlled  the  lives  of 
125,000  lamas  (priests)  and  their  many  servants  and  semislaves.  Secular  princes  also  man¬ 
aged  large  herds  and  controlled  many  dependent  people.  A  few  thousand  Russian  farmers  were 
In  northwestern  Mongolia  at  this  time,  and  several  thousand  Chinese —either  peasants  or  mer¬ 
chants— were  scattered  throughout  the  country.4 

Mongolia's  giant  neighbors— China  and  Russia— have  been  integrally  linked  with  Mongolian 
history  ever  since  the  13th  century,  when  both  were  conquered  by  Genghis  Khan,  Mongolia's  most 
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illustrious  son  and  almost  legendary  figure,  who  carried  Mongol  power  to  its  zenith.  In  the 
years  of  decline  which  followed,  the  situation  was  reversed  and  Mongol  princes  became  the  vas¬ 
sals  of  China's  Manohu  rulers.  From  the  17th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th ,  these  rulers 
governed  Mongolia  by  a  system  of  indirect  rule  which  respected  Mongolian  autonomy. 

Under  Chinete  Control 

By  1911,  China  dominated  Outer  Mongolia  economically  and  culturally,  as  well  as  politically. 
Trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants,  who  supplied  the  goods  most  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Mongols:  tea,  clothing,  and  all  manner  of  Buddhist  artifacts.  Thousands  of  Chi¬ 
nese  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Mongolia,  and  constituted  the  country's  middle  class  and  most 
of  its  entrepreneurs.  Many  leading  Mongols,  especially  the  secular  princes,  had  studied  in 
China  and  spoke  Chinese.  Mongols  were  accustomed  to  Chinese  control. 

Nevertheless,  the  Mongols  generally  resented  Chinese  attitudes  of  superiority.  Despite 
centuries  of  Chinese  rule  in  Mongolia,  no  significant  Chinese  scholarship  in  Mongolian  studies 
ever  developed,  and  this  was  deeply  resented  by  Mongol  Intellectuals.  Even  the  large  herd- 
owners  of  Outer  Mongolia  were  heavily  indebted  to  Chinese  traders  and  moneylenders,  and  they 
chafed  under  the  burden.  Anti-Chinese  feeling  was  further  aroused  around  1900,  when  China- 
following  a  pattern  set  in  Inner  Mongolia— began  tc  encourage  the  emigration  of  Chinese  settlers 
to  Outer  Mongolia,  As  nomads,  the  Mongols  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Chinese  who  settled 
among  them  to  farm.  Inner  Mongols,  who  had  fled  to  Outer  Mongolia  when  their  own  lands  were 
overrun  by  Chinese  immigrants,  fanned  the  flames  of  resentment  and  urged  their  fellow  Mongols 
to  resist  Chinese  exnansion.6  Anti-Chinese  sentiment  among  nil  classes  of  Mongols  thus  pro¬ 
vided  the  xenophobic  element  which  seems  to  be  a  critical  factor  in  the  development  of  national¬ 
ism. 

Ruttian  Influence 

In  their  resentment  against  Chinese  domination  end  expansion,  the  Mongols  naturally  looked 
to  Russia,  whose  influence  in  Central  Asia  had  been  growing  In  the  late  19th  century  <*aa  counter¬ 
balancing  force.  Russia’s  greatest  attraction  for  the  Mongols  was  the  fact  that  Russians  lived 
far  away  to  the  north  and  seemed  unlikely  to  settle  on  Mongolian  lands  In  any  significant  number. 
In  comparison  with  China,  Russia  represented  progress  and  the  inodera  world,  and  this  appealed 
to  younger  Mongols.  Mongol  intellectuals  were  much  impressed  by  Russian  scholarship  and 
activity  in  Mongolian  studies.6  The  Buryat  Mongols  of  eastern  Siberia,  citizens  of  the  tsarist 
Russian  Empire  who  spoke  the  Mongolian  language  and  practiced  the  Lamaist  religion,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  kind  of  cultural  bridge  across  which  Russian  ideas  and  influence  traveled  to  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.7  Buryat  agents  and  interpreters  played  a  significant  role  in  ultimately  establishing  Rus¬ 
sian  control  over  the  country.  Russians  and  Buryats  published  the  first  Mongolian  language 
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newspaper  ami  established  the  first  secular  Mongolian  school  in  Urga.  They  also  introduced 
veterinary  medicine,  ns  well  as  human  medicine  ,  among  the  Mongols. 

Establishment  of  Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia 

The  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  Chinese  yoke  came  in  1911,  when  the  Manchu  dynasty  of 
China  was  overthrown.  A  nascent  Mongolian  nationalist  movement  declared  Mongolia  independ¬ 
ent  and  established  as  its  emperor  the  Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu,  head  of  the  country's  religious 
hierarchy  and  symbol  of  Mongolian  unity.  Russian  support  of  this  Mongolian  revolution,  com¬ 
bined  with  China's  weakness  at  the  time,  enabled  Mongolians  to  set  up  Autonomous  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia.  Autonomy  in  Mongolia  was,  however,  a  peculiar  amalgam.  A  treaty  between  republican 
China  and  tsarist  Russia  finally  recognized  the  Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu  as  responsible  for 
internal  affairs,  hut  it  recognized  Russia  as  responsible  for  Mongolia's  external  affairs  and 
China  in  the  limited  role  of  nominal  suzerain.8 

The  government  of  Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia  was  in  essence  a  theocracy  headed  by  the 
Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu,  leader  of  the  local  offshoot  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  which  served  as  the 
national  religion  of  the  Mongols.  It  also  contained  at  least  the  forms  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  The  Cabinet,  composed  of  secular  princes,  exercised  some  real  power,  but  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  only  talked.  A  "lama  clique"  fought  the  secular  princes  of  the  Cabinet  for 
dominant  influence  over  the  Khutukhtu,  who  was  the  central  figure  in  the  country.  A  feudal  lord 
as  well  us  chief  priest  of  the  lama  hierarchy,  the  "Living  Buddha  in  Urga,"  as  the  Khutukhtu 
was  called,  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Outer  Mongolia. ? 

Growth  of  Mongolian  Nationalism 

Mongolian  nationalism  was  a  weak  but  growing  force  at  the  time  of  the  1911  revolution. 

More  and  more  Mongols  were  beginning  to  resent  foreign  interference  and  control.  Increasingly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  dreamed  of  uniting  all  Mongols  into  a  self-governing  Pan-Mon¬ 
golian  national  state.  To  Mongolian  nationalists,  Autonomous  Ouier  Mongolia,  as  constituted 
after  191!  under  Russian  and  Chinese  auspices,  was  only  the  first  step  in  fulfilling  that  dream. 

Mongolia's  high  lama,  the  Jebtsun  Rumba  Khutukhtu,  had  always  acted  independently  in  his 
dealings  with  China,  and  more  and  more  the  Khutukidu,  and  the  city  where  he  resided,  known  to 
Europeans  as  Urga,*  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  center  and  focal  point  of  Mongolian  nationalism. 
The  establishment  of  the  Autonomous  Government  in  Lrga  after  the  1911  revolution  naturally 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  "Living  Buddha  in  Urga"  as  a  national  figure.  The  Mongols  of  Inner 
Mongolia,  still  under  Chinese  control,  supported  the  Urga  government  and  pressed  it  to  take 
more  vigorous  action.  The  Lamaist  religion,  the  Mongolian  language,  the  nomadic  way  of  life, 

Trga  was  traditionally  known  to  the  Mongols  as  Ikho  Kuren,  "Great  Lamasery,"  but  the  city 
is  officially  known  today  as  Ulan  Bator. 
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and  the  historical  1  'gaey  of  Genghis  Khun  were  Lite  symbols  that  canto  to  be  regarded  by  Mongo¬ 
lian  nationalists  as  tools  lor  political  unification.  There  was  to  be  consider'  ble  disagreement, 
however,  as  to  the  particular  form  Mongolia's  political  unification  would  take.’0 

Obstacles  to  National  Development 

During  the  autonomous  period  (1911-19),  Outer  Mongolia's  internal  weaknesses  were  many 
and  serious.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Mongols  remained  illiterate,  backward,  and  generally 
apathetic  to  change  of  any  kind.  Lamas  fought  princes  for  control  of  the  Khutukhtu's  newly 
formed  government,  and  mans  local  leaders  and  groups  resisted  the  central  government  in  Urga 
The  Oirots,  or  Western  Mongols,  for  example,  known  to  the  Kurop  ans  as  Kalmuks  and  centered 
around  Kobuo  (now  Chzhirgalantu),  were  completely  unreconciled  to  the  Urga  government  ,  which 
was  dominated  by  the  Northern,  or  Khalkha,  Mongols,  who  are  the  majority  Mongolian  group. 

Another  obstacle  to  national  development  was  the  Lamaist  church,  which  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  as  feudal,  corrupt,  and  ridden  with  superstition.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  Mon¬ 
golia's  male  population  at  this  time  were  lamas.  Only  about  a  third  of  the  lamas  lived  per¬ 
manently  in  lamaseries  and  were  subject  to  any  degree  of  institutional  control;  the  others  set¬ 
tled  among  the  people  or  wandered  about  the  country  as  beggars,  holy  men,  and  pseudo-doctors. 
Far  from  adhering  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  these  mendicant  lamas  contributed  greatly  n>  the  spread 
of  the  venereal  diseases  that  plagued  Mongolia  in  this  period.  The  Lamaist  church  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  education  in  the  country,  however,  the  memorizing  of  prayers  and  rituals  in  the 
Tibetan  language,  which  most  of  the  lamas  themselves  did  not  understand,  absorbed  •  lost  ot 
their  intellectual  energy.”  A  quarter  of  the  total  population  were  serfs  of  the  Lan  i  church, 
which  levied  its  own  taxes  and  functioned  as  a  state  within  the  newly  formed  state  Autonomous 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  lama  hierarchy  successfully  opposed  the  formation  of  a  national  army, 
perhaps  more  out  of  fear  for  its  own  power  in  the  country  than  any  sentiment  of  pacifism. 12 

The  Autonomous  Government  lacked  personnel  with  administrative  and  tiscai  experience 
and  ability,  and  graft  and  corruption  sapped  its  strength  and  wasted  its  meager  resources. 
Moreover,  the  leader  of  Mongolian  nationalism,  the  Khutukhtu,  was  poorly  cast  fo”  a  hero's  role. 
Noted  for  his  profligacy  and  drunkenness,  he  was  also  blind  and  syphilitic.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  more  progressive  elements  in  the  Autonomous  Government  at  Urga  looked  to  Russia 
for  inspiration  and  guidance  on  the  road  to  Mongolian  national  development.1'1 

Russian  Aid  and  Objectives 

Alter  1911,  Russia  provided  financial  and  advisory  support  to  the  Autonomous  Government, 

-  although  most  of  the  tsarist  Russian  money  invested  in  Outer  Mongolia  was  wasted  in  graft, 
corruption,  and  inefficient  undertakings.  Perhaps  the  mosl  notorious  example  of  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  occurred  v/hen  the  Khutukhtu  used  a  Russian  loan,  intended  to  bolster  his 


deficit -plagued  government,  to  purchase  an  elephant  for  his  private  zoo.  ><  There  was  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  train  and  supply  a  small  cadre  of  Mongolian  military  personnel,  however,  powerful  lama 
influences  prevented  the  lormation  of  a  Mongolian  army. 

The  Russian  Government  was  itself  uncertain  in  itB  Mongolian  policy,  and  many  tsarisl  of¬ 
ficials  frankly  opposed  Russian  activity  in  Outer  Mongolia.  Tsarist  policy,  vacillating  and  con¬ 
fused,  tended  in  general  to  freeze  Mongolia  in  Us  traditional  feudal  pattern,  maintaining  it  as  a 
buffer  to  keep  China  at  a  distance.  Russian  policy  always  stopped  short  of  supporting  Pan-Mon¬ 
golian  aspirations  involving  Inner  Mongolia  and  Mongol  lands  In  the  tsarist  empire,  such  as 
Urianghai  (now  Tannu  Tuvaj.  it 

Chineie  Forcei  Return 

When  the  tsarist  government  collapsed  in  1917  and  the  Russian  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1918, 
Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia  soon  found  itself  deeply  involved  in  a  bitter  internecine  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Bolshevik  (Red)  forces  of  the  revolutionary  Soviet  Government  and  the  assorted  White 
Russian  and  foreign  elements  who  opposed  the  new  regime.  China  took  advantage  of  Russia's 
weakness  in  the  Far  East  at  this  time  to  stage  a  return  to  Outer  Mongolia;  in  late  1919,  Chinese 
officials  and  a  Chinese  Army  descended  on  Urga  to  put  an  end  to  Outer  Mongolian  autonomy.  The 
chief  impetus  behind  this  action  probably  came  from  Chinese  merchants  and  tracers  who  had 
been  unable  to  collect  debts  owed  them  by  the  Mongols  since  the  1911  revolution;  however,  there 
was  also  some  concern  in  Peking  over  Russian  and  Japanese  activities  among  the  Mongolians. 
The  period  from  1919  to  1921  was  a  time  of  turmoil  in  Outer  Mongolia,  which  became  in  fact 
one  of  the  lesser  theaters  of  the  Russian  Civil  War. 

INSURGENCY 

The  Mongolian  insurgents  comprised  a  very  small  group  of  young  Mongols  who  for  the  most 
part  had  been  educated  in  tsarist  Russian  schools  and  institutions.  Mildly  discontented  and 
restive  under  the  Khuhikhtu's  traditionalist  government,  they  became  active  insurgents  when 
foreign  troops  occupied  Outer  Mongolia.  Their  aims  were  not  precisely  defined,  but  their  over  - 
riding  concern  was  to  free  Mongolia  from  foreign  domination  and  technological  backwardness. 

In  the  beginning  without  a  political  philosophy,  these  young  Mongols  were  revolutionary  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  felt  a  kind  of  malaise  and  dissatisfaction  with  their  country's  backwardness 
and  shared  a  conviction  that  some  reform  was  necessary.  Particularly,  they  favored  some 
sort  of  limitation  on  the  overwhelmingly  dominant  Lamaist  church.  Their  political  convictions 
took  on  urgency  only  in  late  1919,  however,  when  the  Chinese  returned  to  Outer  Mongolia  and 
suppressed  the  Autonomous  Government  in  Urga. 


Leadership  and  Organisation 

The  two  principal  insurgent  lenders  wen  Sukhe  Bator,  a  popular  military  commander 
trained  by  the  tsarist  Russians,  and  Choibalsan,  who  had  studied  in  Russian  schools ,  spoke  Rus¬ 
sian  fluently,  and  had  contacts  among  Russian  Bolsheviks  living  in  Urga. 

Of  all  the  Mongolian  insurgents,  whoprobably  included  most  of  the  leading  Mongols  desiring 
change  and  modernization,  only  C’hoibalson  clearly  subscribed  to  Bolshet  ik  ideas  and  Communist 
ideology  Choibalsan  probably  had  the  earliest  and  closest  ties  with  Bolshevism,  In  1913,  when 
he  was  17  years  old,  he  attended  a  school  in  Urga  founded  by  the  leading  Bun.it  Mongolian  in¬ 
tellectual,  Jamtsarano,  who  had  Bolshevik  sympathies.  At  least  one  of  Choibalsan's  teachers 
there  was  a  Bolshevik.  From  1914  to  1917,  Choibalsan  went  to  school  in  Irkutsk,  Siberia,  where 
he  came  into  intimate  contact  with  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement.  After  Choibalsan  re¬ 
turned  to  Urga  in  1918  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Russian  Bolsheviks  in  Mongolia.'6 

Sukhe  Balor's  connections  with  the  Bolsheviks  were  less  important,  but  he  also  knew  and 
worked  with  Russians  living  in  Mongolia,  some  of  whom  were  Bolsheviks.  When  he  was  14, 

Sukhe  Bator  worked  as  a  coachman  on  the  Urga  Vcrkhne-Udinsk  route,  which  mainly  served  Rus¬ 
sians.  In  1913,  he  completed  a  Russian-taught  machinegunners'  course  and  served  with  the 
small  Mongolian  military  outfit  trained  by  the  Russians  a;  this  time.  One  of  these  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  instructors  was  a  Bolshevik.  Later,  in  1919,  Sukhe  Bator  worked  with  Russians  in  the 
Autonomous  Government's  printing  plant  in  Urga.17 

Both  of  these  young  Mongols,  in  their  early  twenties  at  the  time,  were  leaders  of  small  rev¬ 
olutionary  parties  when  the  Chinese  occupation  began  In  response  to  the  Chinese  invasion,  th-  y 
united  their  revolutionary  circles  in  January  1920  to  krm  a  single  organization  that  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  core  of  the  insurgent  movement  in  Outer  Mongolia.  Organization  was  casual  at  lirst, 
and  the  political  influence  of  the  movement  was  slight;  but  mounting  Chinese  oppression  brought 
popular  support  to  the  fledgling  revolutionary  group,  which  was  named  the  Mongolian  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party.  At  the  same  time,  Chinese  police  action  deprived  the  organization  oi  several  of 
its  more  active  members,  and  the  movement  soon  found  that  it  had  to  operate  clandestinely  and 
with  much  greater  caution  than  had  been  necessary  during  the  lax  and  permissive  regime  of  the 
Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu. 

Foreign  Sanctuary  and  Support 

The  Mongolian  insurgents  began  looking  for  external  assistance  and  a  foreign  sanctuary 
from  which  to  o|«*rate  against  the  Chinese  occupiers.  Naturally  enough,  the  Urga  revolution¬ 
aries  looked  north  to  the  Russians,  win  were  less  than  200  miles  away  in  Siberia.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1920,  they  moved  their  headquarters  into  Russian  territory.1" 

Since  the  Bolsheviks  had  by  this  time  regained  control  of  Siberia,  it  was  to  this  Russian 
faction  that  the  Mongol  revolutionaries  turned  for  support.  The  Bolsheviks  were  at  first 
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reluctant  to  commit  themselves  to  more  than  token  assistance  to  the  Mongolians,  because  of 
their  ;>vvn  involvetnenl  in  th<'  Russian  Civil  War,  but  later  the  Keil  Army  and  Communist  Party 
organization  provided  not  only  the  desired  sanctuary  on  Russian  soil,  but  the  philosophy,  orga¬ 
nization,  training,  supplies,  and  even  most  of  the  military  forc  es  operating  in  Outer  Mongolia. 
This  total  involvement  oi  the  Soviet  regime  in  the  Mongolian  nationalist  revolution  came  about 
primarily  as  a  result  oi  a  special  military  situation  which  developed  in  late  1920. 

hollowing  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Red  Army,  remnants  of  Adnt.  Aleksandr  Kolchak's 
White  Russian  Army  fled  across  the  border  into  Outer  Mongolia  in  the  fall  of  1920.  An  officer 
in  Kolchak's  army,  Baron  Roman  Fodorovitch  Ungern  von  Sternberg,  commanded  a  White  Rus¬ 
sian  force  which  drove  the  Chinese  from  Urga  in  February  1921  and  then  invaded  Russia  but  was 
beaten  back  by  the  Soviets.  Thus,  by  1921,  there  was  perfect  harmony  of  interests  between  the 
Mongol  insurgents  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviks;  Ungern-Sternberg's  White  Russians  were  now 
their  common  enemy.  Freed  from  Chinese  domination  only  to  be  subjected  to  another  form  of 
foreign  oppression,  the  Mongols  this  time  found  that  the  Bolshevik  Russians '  aim  to  crush  antl- 
Bolshovik  forces  coincided  completely  with  their  own  aims  to  throw  out  the  foreign  oppressor,18 
Close  cooperation  developed  rapidly.  In  March  1921,  the  Mongolian  insurgents  held  their 
first  party  congress  in  the  Russian  border  town  of  Kyakhta,  where  they  proclaimed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  provisional  revolutionary  government  of  Mongolia,  called  the  Mongolian  People's  Gov¬ 
ernment,  This  same  party  congress  also  established  the  Mongolian  Revolutionary  Army,  com¬ 
prised  of  four  regiments,  with  Sukhc  Bator  as  commander  in  chief.  A  Mongolian  language  news¬ 
paper,  linen  ("Truth ')  was  also  published  by  the  party  in  Kyakhta  after  the  congress  there.  2* 

Insurgent*  Blend  Communism  With  Nationalism 

The  main  lines  of  the  revolutionary  party's  political  program  and  objectives  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  from  its  documents  and  correspondence  in  "he  1920-21  period,  especially  from  the  party 
oath  ot  Juno  1920  and  the  party  platform  of  March  1921 .  These  indicate  that  the  primary  aims 
of  the  Mongolian  revolutionary  movement  were  the  liberation  of  Outer  Mongolia  (first  from  the 
Chinese  and  later  from  the  White  Russians)  and  the  restoration  of  Mongolian  autonomy.  The 
Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu  would  be  maintained  as  nominal  head  of  state,  but  he  would  be  limited 
in  his  powers.  The  princes  would  also  be  maintained  but  limited  at  first,  and  later  they  were  to 
lose  all  their  political  privileges.  Religion  was  to  be  "strengthened,"  but  the  details  of  how  this 
was  to  come  about  were  absent  from  party  documents.  The  March  1921  platform  stated; 

Questions  of  external  and  internal  policy,  and  also  of  religious 
life,  questions  of  change  of  long-observed  customs,  traditions,  and 
economic  way -of -life,  our  Party  will  resolve  according  to  the  spirit 
of  our  times,  the  experience  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  character  of  future  changes  in  world  events,  in  the 
interest  of  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Mongolian  people .  Thus, 


branches  which  are  useless  01  inimical,  ...will  be  removed 
through  sheer  necessity ,  ...  as  far  as  possible  by  mild,  and 
in  border- cases  by  firm,  measures. 

These  documents  also  repeated  the  hope  of  establishing  a  Pan-Mongolian  union,  although  the  ex¬ 
act  form  of  such  a  union  was  not  spelled  out,  21 

The  line  was  one  of  caution  and  called  for  a  gradual  approach  to  fundamental  changes  in 
Mongolian  society.  Lenin  had  specifically  advised  the  Mongolian  revolutionaries  in  November 
1920  against  transforming  the  Mongolian  party’  into  a  Communist  party,  warning  them  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  alter  the  traditional  culture  of  the  Mongol  arat  (common  peopled  too  rapidly'.  Thus,  the 
Communists  clearly  recognized  the  latent  potentialities  of  Mongolian  nationalism  as  a  force  with 
which  they  must  come  to  terms  if  the  revolutionary  party  was  to  survive  in  Mongolia. 

Ruffian  Civil  War  Spillt  Over  Into  Mongolia 

Although  some  Mongolian  revolutionaries  were  concerned  over  possible  Russian  domination 
and  were  eager  to  prevent  the  Red  Army  from  invading  Mongolia  in  pursuit  of  the  White  Russian 
forces,  most  of  the  Mongolian  insurgents  trusted  the  Bolsheviks.  In  any  event,  there  was  no 
practical  way  to  avoid  this  intervention,  which  the  Soviet  Government  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
case  of  self-defense.  Soviet  troops  and  Mongolian  revolutionary  forces  first  crossed  the  borders 
of  Outer  Mongolia  in  June  1921,  when  Red  Army  units  pursued  Ungern -Sternberg's  forces  to  the 
Mongolian  border  town  of  Maimaicheng  (now  Altan  Bulak)  after  having  defeated  the  Whites  on 
Russian  territory  the  day  before.  On  this  occasion,  the  Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
G.  V  Chicherln,  informed  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  Whites'  "extensive  military  opera¬ 
tions,  ,  .forced  Russian  troops  to  cross  the  Mongolian  frontier. ”22  To  the  Mongols,  the  Soviets 
proclaimed  that  the  Red  Army  would  remain  in  Mongolia  no  longer  than  necessary  "to  defeat  the 
common  enemy:  the  Tsarist  general,  the  bloody  Ungern.  . ,  ,"23 

Little  information  is  available  on  the  nature  of  military  operations  by  the  Mongolian  insur¬ 
gents  and  then  more  numerous  Russian  allies  against  the  White  Russians,  The  Mongolian  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Army  defeated  the  Chinese  garrison  at  Maimaicheng  in  March  1921;  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  fighting  lasted  only  a  few  months  in  the  summer  of  1921.  The  insurgents  had  superior  in¬ 
telligence  information  on  their  enemies’  movements,  swift  nomud  riders  brought  them  word  of 
White  Re  "i;  n  and  Chinese  troop  movements  when  telegraphic  communications  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  In  June,  insurgent  forces  chased  Ungern-Sternberg  from  Russia  to  Mongolia  and  back 
into  Russia  again,  defeating  him  on  June  22,  1921,  near  Lake  Gusinoe  in  southern  Siberia, 2< 
and  finally  capturing  the  White  Russian  leader,  By  September  most  of  the  fighting  was  over. 

Strength  and  Chararteritlict  of  Rebel  Forcet 

The  Red  Army  units  involved  in  Outer  Mongolia  contained  about  13,000  men,  most  of  whom 
were  cavalrymen,  while  the  Mongolian  Revolutionary  Aruny  probably  numbered  only  about  700 


Mongols,  Another  500  Mongolian  revolutionaries  were  in  operation  around  Kobdo  in  western 
Mongolia,  where  the  defeated  White  Russian  forces  attempted  in  September  to  put  up  a  desperate 
"last  stand."  No  casualty  figures  are  available,  but  if  is  known  that  mam  Mongol  leaders 
were  killed  in  the  several  hi  re. us  cavalry  charges  which  took  place  in  the  course  oi  this  little- 
known  campaign. 

The  Ited  Army  and  Mongolian  insurgents  apparently  had  the  active  support  of  the  iocal  pop¬ 
ulation  on  both  sides  of  the  Russo- Mongolian  frontier.  By  1921,  the  White  Russian  op.miients  of 
the  Soviet  regime  had  thoroughly  discredited  their  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  Siberian  peasants  and 
Mongolian  tribesmen,  of  whatever  ethnic  background;  these  people  welcomed  the  order  aixl  sta¬ 
bility  that  the  more  disciplined  forces  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  promised  to  bring  to  the  area. 

This  degree  of  popular  support,  together  with  the  hit-and-run  nature  of  the  insurgents'  cav¬ 
alry  operations,  which  were  largely  a  series  of  skirmishes  by  highly  mobile  small  units,  gave 
the  Mongolian  insurgency  an  aura  ot  guerrilla  warfare;  but  by  comparison  with  the  type  ol  guer¬ 
rilla  operations  in  practice  today,  this  insurgency  cannot  properly  lie  described  as  an  example  ol 
guerrilla  warfare.  Analogous  in  many  ways:  to  the  type  of  punitive  expeditions  which  character¬ 
ized  the  "small  wars”  of  the  pre-World  War  I  period,  the  Mongolian  insurgency  of  1919-21  il¬ 
lustrates  one  of  the  variants  of  behavior  and  operations  in  internal  conflict. 

CO  INTER  //VS  L  R  GENC  Y 

Those  forces  and  groups  active  in  Outer  Mongolia  during  the  1919-21  period  which,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  study,  may  be  categorized  as  counterinsurgents  included  the  Khalkiia  followers  of 
the  Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu  of  i.’rga,  the  Western  Mongols  led  by  Ja  Lama,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
White  Russians  under  Ungern-Sternberg.  In  addition,  there  were  also  the  supporters  of  the 
Japanese-sponsored  "Dauria  government,"  which  added  a  complex  element  to  the  1919  scene. 
Plagued  by  disunity  and  almost  complete  lack  ol  common  political  objectives,  these  elements 
fought  among  themselves  as  much  as  they  fought  the  Red  Army  and  Mongolian  revolutionaries. 

In  general,  the  counterinsurgents  wanted  to  stop  the  clock,  if  not  to  turn  it  back:  the  Khu¬ 
tukhtu  wanted  to  retain  a  traditional  Mongolia;  Ja  Lama  wanted  to  preserve  the  separateness  ol 
the  Western  Mongols;  China  wanted  to  restore  its  former  dominance  over  Outer  Mongolia;  and 
the  White  Russians  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  internal  struggle  for  power  in  Russia, 


Japanese  Spontor  the  Dauria  Government 

Only  the  Japanese  and  their  Buryat  Mongolian  allies  possessed  what  might  be  described  as 
an  imaginative  and  essentially  novel  approach  to  Mongolia,  but  their  ambitious  plans  were  not 
practical  under  prevailing  conditions.  As  early  as  February  19J9,  the  Japanese,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  chaos  of  the  Russian  Civil  War,  sj>onsorcd  a  meeting  of  Buryat  Mongols,  M  inelwi  ian 


Mongols,  and  Inner  Mongols  which,  on  February  2b,  created  the  Dauria  government  in  the  Si  ¬ 
berian  linen  of  Dauria.  t'nder  the  leadership  of  the  29-year-old  Ataman,  Grigorii  Mikhailovich 
Semenov,  a  Unite  Russian  military  commander  and  .Japanese  agent,  the  Dauria  government 
sought  to  establish  a  Pan-Mongolian  state  extending  from  the  Lake  Baikal  area  southward  to 
Tibet  and  lront  Manchuria  westward  to  Russian  Tuikestan.  Including  all  of  Outer  Mongolia  and 
Mongo!  lands  then  under  Chinese  ad  Russian  control,  this  "Greater  Mongolia"  would  have  been 
a  Japanese  puppet  stale  which  would  have  realized  Mongolian  territorial  aspirations  at  the  ex- 
jiense  of  C)>  na  and  Russia,  Japan's  chief  rivals  in  the  Far  Fast. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  depended,  however,  upon  the  Khutukhtu,  and  a  delegation  was 
sent  to  lirga  in  September  191!)  to  enlist  his  support .  Probably  realizing  that  Semenov  would  be 
the  real  power  in  the  new  government  and  that  his  own  role  would  be  that  of  a  figurehead,  the 
Khutukhtu  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  idea.  The  Khnlkhn  Mongol  princes  and  lamas 
were  suspicious  ol  the  foreigners  and  Buryat  Mongols  who  were  behind  the  movement.,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  diplomatic  representatives  in  I'rga  were  (or  once  in  complete  agreement 
that  this  Pan-Mongolian  scheme  was  premature-.  Japan  was  then  in  no  position  to  provide  much 
more  than  inspiration  and  moral  support;  and,  without  t.hc  active  collaboration  of  the  Kha1'  ha 
Mongol  traditional  elite,  the  Dauria  government  quickly  collapsed.21’ 

Traditionalist  Leaders  Fail 

Having  lost  most  ol  hi.-  Russian  advisors  with  the  overthrow  of  the  tsarist  government  in 
1917  and  having  turned  down  the  Japanese  overture  in  early  1919,  the  Jobtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu 
came  more  and  more  under  the  'nfluenee  of  the  lama  clique,  who  opposed  all  progressive  tend¬ 
encies,  including  such  "radical''  ideas  as  the  inoculation  of  cattle  and  the  creation  ol  a  national 
Mongolian  army  .  Totally  inept  as  a  national  leader,  the  Khutukhtu  was  useful  only  as  a  symbol 
of  Mongolian  nationalism  to  the  forces  contending  for  power  in  that  country. 

A  minor  but  colorful  character  in  the  counterinsurgent  drama  was  Ja  Lama,  the  warrior- 
priest  and  bandit  chieftain  of  the  inrots,  who  lived  In  scattered  settlements  from  western  Mon¬ 
golia  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  were  known  collectively  to  the  Russians  as  Knlmuks.  The  Uirots, 
although  r.o  les  ■  traditionalist  thin  the  lama  -dominated  Khalkhas,  were  more  warlike,  and  Ja 
Lama  had  at  his  command  an  aimed  force  of  a  kw  thousand  warriors.  Ja  Lama  rose  to  promi¬ 
nence  when  his  Oirot  followers  defeated  and  massacred  the  Chinese  garrison  at  Kobdo  during  the 
1911  revolution.  Later  exiled  to  tsarist  Russia  i or  his  brutality  against  foreigners  in  the  Kobdo 
region,  Ja  Lama  was  released  in  191s  and  returned  to  Mongolia  where,  until  Ins  death  in  192.1, 
he  led  a  band  of  assorted  outlaws  and  political  upp-inc-nts  ol  the  Knutukhtu  and  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  ol  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Mongolian  insurgents.  Ja  Lama  was  a  dramatic  personality 
who  inspired  a  fanatical  loyalty,  but  his  influence  never  extended  beyond  the  Oirot  tribal  area 
around  Kobdo,  except  among  the  small  band  of  brigands  who  followed  him  to  his  fortillod  lair  in 
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the  Gobi  Desert,  where  they  preyed  on  caravans  moving  between  China  and  Sinkiang.  The  only 
political  effect  of  the  OiroCs'  separatist  sentiment  and  Ja  Lama's  rabid  xenophobia  was  to  weaken 
the  position  of  the  Autonomous  Government  at  Crga  without  providing  any  viable  substitute.^6 

Mongolia's  tv-o  gigantic  neighbors  filled  the  power  vacuum  that  prevailed  in  the  country. 
First  the  Chinese  (from  late  1919  to  early  1921)  and  later  the  White  Russians  functioned  as  the 
real  counterinsurgents  in  Outer  Mongolia,  together  with  a  handful  of  the-  indigenous  Mongol  pop¬ 
ulation. 

China  Reassert!  Its  Sovereignty 

The  Chinese  had  begun  their  return  to  Outer  Mongolia  in  1919,  when  the  Russians  were 
embroiled  in  their  own  domestic  troubles.  Motivated  by  fears  of  Japanese  influence  in  Outer 
Mongolia  and  by  demands  of  Chinese  merchants  for  the  collection  of  debts  owed  them  by  the 
Mongols  since  the  1911  revolution,  the  Peking  government  instructed  its  chief  representative  in 
L'rga,  Cheng  Yi,  to  negotiate  with  the  Mongol  princes  for  the  termination  of  the  Autonomous 
Government.  Hacked  by  a  Chinese  brigade  of  4,000  soldiers  sent  into  Outer  Mongolia  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Cheng  Yi  was  finally  able  to  t  '.tract  from  the  feeble  Khutukhtu  a  promise  to  abolish  the 
Autonomous  Government  after  final  agreement  on  a  treaty  that  would  enumerate  special  privi¬ 
leges  tor  the  Khalkha  Mongols  under  Chinese  sovereignty.  The  high  lama,  doubtless  hoping  for 
a  resurgence  ol  Russian  influence  which  would  once  again  save  Mongolian  autonomy,  was  ap¬ 
parently  playing  for  time  in  these  negotiations  with  Cheng  Yi. 

The  Khutukhtu's  hopes  were  clashed,  however,  when  Chinese  Gen.  Hsii  Shu-tseng  arrived  in 
t'rga  in  October  1919  with  more  troops.  "Little  Usd,”  as  he  was  commonly  known,  had  no 
stomach  for  prolonged  negotiations  with  the  Khutukhtu  and  little  respect  for  Peking's  political 
representative,  Cheng  Yi.  General  llsii  issued  an  ultimatum  in  which  he  gave  the  Autonomous 
Outer  Mongolian  Government  Jfl  hours  tn  sign  a  petition  requesting  the  Chinese  Government  to 
terminate  the  autonomous  status  of  Outer  Mongolia;  otherwise  he  would  escort  the  Khutukhtu  and 
other  officials  ul  his  government  back  to  China  proper,  I'ndor  this  threat,  the  Mongols  finally 
agreed  to  the  signing  ol  the  petition  by  various  ministers  ol  the  Autonomous  Government.  With 
thir  concession,  General  llsu  was  satisfied;  he  returned  to  Peking,  where  he  explained  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Khutukhtu's  signature  by  saying  that  the  lugii  lama  never  personally  signed  any  doc¬ 
ument.  On  November  22,  1911),  the  President  ol  Hie  Chinese  Republic  issued  a  mandate  in  which 
Mongolia's  'most  sincerely  expressed''  request  was  granted,  and  the  old  system  that  had  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  Manehu  dynaslt  was  essentially  restored  in  Outer  Mongolia.27 

Mongolia  I  nrler  "Little  Hsii''  anti  Cheng  1  i 

At  the  same  lime,  the  Peking  govermnen*  r<  called  Cheng  Yi  and  ap|x>inled  General  Hsu  to 
administer  the  restored  Mongol  territory,  "Lillie  llsii"  proved  to  be  a  severe  taskmaster,  aid 
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his  brief  but  harsh  rule  in  Outer  Mongolia  created  considerable  hostility  among  the  Mongolians 
towards  the  Chinese;  nevertheless,  it  effectively  returned  Chinese  economic  interests  to  their 
former  position  of  dominance  in  the  territory.  Hsu's  Mongolian  policy  apparently  depended  upon 
a  system  of  bribes  spread  among  Mongol  princes  and  lamas,  by  which,  with  the  threat  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  the  background,  he  hoped  to  keep  the  balance  of  power. 

The  Mongols  were  held  responsible  for  provisioning  most  of  the  8,000  Chinese  troops  in  the 
country,  and  the  Chinese  merchants  who  had  been  driven  out  in  1911  returned,  not  only  expecting 
repayment  of  old  debts  but  asking  for  a  high  interest  rate  on  these  debts  for  the  8-year  period 
of  autonomy.  The  Chinese  also  demanded  reparations  for  their  losses  in  the  1911-12  revolt. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Kobdo  district,  where  heavy  fighting  had  occurred,  were  required  to  pay 
50,000  camels  for  old  debts,  interest,  and  reparations. 

By  the  summer  of  1920,  there  was  a  change  in  ti  political  fortunes  of  General  Msu's  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  Peking  government,  and  "Little  ilsu  "  left  Urga,  to  be  replaced  by  a  civilian  official. 
Cheng  Yi  eventually  returned  end  relations  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongols  began  to  im¬ 
prove.  In  September  1920,  the  administrative  system  was  revamped  to  further  placate  the  in¬ 
digenous  population.  Cheng  Yi  was  given  the  significant  title  of  "Pacification  Commissioner  of 
the  Urga,  Uliassutai,  Kobdo,  and  Urianghai  regions,"  and  plans  were  announced  to  include  both 
Chinese  and  Mongols  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country.  These  reforms  were  never  ae- 
tuaily  instituted,  however,  for  the  Chinese  lost  control  of  Outer  Mongolia  in  the  fall,  when  a 
White  Russian  army  driven  out  of  Russian  territory  by  the  Red  Army  suddenly  attacked  Urga. 

After  initially  repulsing  this  White  Russian  attack,  the  Chinese  general  in  command  of  the 
Urga  garrison  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plunder  and  kill  many  of  the  city's  foreign  population, 
chiefly  Russians,  in  a  manner  described  as  reminiscent  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  At  the  same 
time,  he  infuriated  tin;  Mongols  by  surrounding  the  Khutukhtu's  palace  with  Chinese  soldiers  and 
making  him  virtually  a  prisoner.  Thus,  Cheng  Yi's  efforts  at  pacification  of  the  Mongols  came 
to  nothing  amidst  the  airmoil  of  White  Russian  incursions  and  Chinese  warlord  terrorism.'^ 

Fngern-Sternberg  Eipoute*  the  Fight  Again */  the  Rebel* 

The  leader  of  the  White  Russian  forces  was  Baron  Homan  Fedorovich llngern von Sternliorg, 
a  follower  of  Semenov  and  an  officer  in  Admiral  Kolchak's  White  Army  ,  which  the  Bolsheviks  had 
broken  up  in  1920.-*  Unigern-Sterni>erg,  as  lie  was  generally  known,  was  a  Baltic  German  aris¬ 
tocrat  who  had  served  as  a  career  officer  in  the  tsarist  Russian  army.  When  lie  was  sent  to 
Autonomous  Outer  Mongolia  with  a  tsarist  military  mission  before  World  War  I,  Ungorn-Stcrn- 
berg  immersed  himself  in  the  lore  and  culture  of  the  Mongols.  A  quixotic  and  romantic  per¬ 
sonality,  who  claimed  descent  (tom  Genghis  Khan,  the  99-year-old  White  Russian  baron  was 
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converted  to  Buddhism  and  dreamed  of  world  conquest.  He  has  been  generally  described  as 
sadistic  and  insane.  Certainly  unstable  and  completely  unrealistic  in  his  assessment  of  the 
forces  ranged  against  him,  Ungern-Sternberg  cherished  an  implacable  hatred  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolutionaries  and  their  Mongolian  cohorts,  so 

When,  on  February  3,  1921,  the  large  Chinese  garrison  defending  lirga  finally  surrendered 
to  the  White  Russian  attackers,  Ungern-Sternberg  began  a  systematic  reign  of  terror  in  which 
every  known  Bolshevik  or  Bolshevik  sympathizer  was  summarily  shot.  Espousing  the  slogans 
and  goals  of  Pan-Mongolianlsm,  the  White  Russian  adventurer  won  the  initial  support  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  population,  who  by  this  time  had  had  enough  of  Chinese  economic  oppression  and  in¬ 
dignities.  31 

The  Khutukhtu'*  Reaction* 

Although  the  Khutukhtu  had  probably  long  recognized  the  Mongolian  Revolutionary  Party  as 
the  enemy  of  the  traditional  Mongolia  he  sought  to  preserve,  it  was  not  until  February  1921  — 
after  control  of  his  city  had  passed  to  the  White  Russians — tha  ,.c  took  a  firm  stand  against  the 
revolutionaries,  He  then  issued  a  proclamation  warning  his  people  against  "the  Red  movement 
which  is  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  the  whole  world.  "  "It  is,"  he  stated,  "opposed  to  God, 
princes,  and  true  virtue,  and  deadly  to  the  great  purpose  of  creating  a  Mongol  state.  "  Forbid¬ 
ding  his  subjects  to  "believe  and  follow  the  words  of  the  Red  Party  faction,  ’’  the  Khutukhtu  or¬ 
dered  "Sukhc  Bator  and  the  others  whose  names  appear  in  the  party 's  manifesto, .  .personally 
to  come  forward  to  submit  to  the  Bogao  Khagan  [the  Khutukhtu],  If  they  do  not  conform,  they 
are  to  be  liquidated  immediately  by  force." 32 

This  edict  by  the  high  lama  provided  the  basis  for  cooperation  for  a  brief  time  between 
Mongolian  traditionalists  and  the  White  Russians,  who  controlled  the  only  military  forces  in  the 
Urga  region  at  this  time.  After  a  few  months  of  White  Russian  occupation ,  however,  the 
Khutukhtu  realized  that  he  was  being  used  by  Ungern -Sternberg  uno  sent  an  emissary  to  Peking 
to  ask  the  Chinese  to  return  and  liberate  Mongolia  from  the  While  Russians.  33  But  oriental  in¬ 
trigue  could  not  save  the  Khutukhtu  at  this  moment.  The  Chinese  were  in  no  position  to  send 
another  army  into  Outer  Mongolia  and  were  divided  in  their  councils.  The  Japanese,  lor  their 
part,  were  content  with  O'rigcrn-Stcrnberg's  regime  in  Urga  and  were  unofficially  supporting  the 
White  Russian  adventure,  now  that  Semenov's  Dauria  scheme  had  collapsed,  and  there  was 
never  any  hope  that  Ja  Kama's  Oirot  warriors  in  the  Kobdo  region  would  come  to  the  aid  ol  the 
Khaikha  Mongols, 3* 

By  the  summer  of  1921,  it  was  clear  that  the  real  fight  in  Mongolia  was  to  be  between  the 
WTiite  Russian  army  of  Ungern-Sternberg  and  the  Red  Army  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  nearby  Siberia. 
The  indigenous  Mongol  population  was  scarcely  involved  in  the  battles,  ieughl  as  often  on  Rus¬ 
sian  as  on  Mongolian  terrain,  which  would  decide  the  fate  of  tins  ancient  Central  Asian  land. 


White  Russian  Strength  and  Objectives 

Ungern-Sternberg's  forces  consisted  of  only  about  a  thousand  cavalry  troops  when  he  first 
entered  Mongolia  in  October  1920,  but  total  White  Russian  forces  in  the  country  by  the  summer 
of  1921  probably  exceeded  10,000.  These  forces,  mostly  cavalry  troops,  included  Semenov's 
2,000  or  more  men,  chiefly  Buryat  Mongols  and  Manchurians,  and  about  4,000  White  Russians 
who  were  operating  around  Kobdo.  About  40  Japanese,  including  several  staff  officers,  were  at¬ 
tached  to  Ungern-Sternberg's  headquarters  and  functioned  as  his  personal  bodyguard  when  he 
entered  Urga  in  February.  The  Japanese  also  supplied  much  of  the  military  equipment  and 
armaments  used  by  the  White  Russians.36 

Tlic  overall  strategic  objective  of  these  assorted  antl-Bolshevik  forces  was  a  desperate  and 
last-ditch  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia,  or,  failing  that,  at  least  to  carve 
out  a  non-Comniunist  buffer  state  in  eastern  Siberia.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  coordinated  tacti¬ 
cal  plan  of  operations  was  worked  out  in  April  1921,  when  Ungern-Sternberg,  Semenov,  and  other 
White  Russian  commanders  held  a  secret  meeting  in  the  Chinese  capital  of  Peking.  Their  plan 
called  for  a  two-pronged  attack  on  Russia,  with  lingern -Sternberg  moving  northward  from  Urga 
to  cross  the  border  at  Kvakhta  and  attack  the  Bolshevik  stronghold  of  Verkhne-Udinsk,  while 
White  Russian  forces  around  Kobdo  simultaneously  invaded  Tannu  Tuva.36 

White  Russian  Drive  Fails 

In  May  1921,  Ungern-Sternborg  moved  north  from  Urga  as  planned;  drove  the  small  insur¬ 
gent  garrison  out  of  Maimaicheng,  which  the  Mongolian  Revolutionary  Army  had  seized  from  the 
Chinese  earlier  in  the  year;  captured  Kyakhta;  and  pushed  on  towards  Verkhne-Udinsk.  For 
several  weeks,  Ungern-Sternberg  chased,  and  was  chased  by,  the  Red  Army  and  Mongolian  in¬ 
surgent  bands  throughout  a  vast  territoiy  on  both  sides  of  the  Russo-Mongolian  border.  These 
military  operations  were  essentially  conventional  cavalry  skirmishes  and  there  w'as  little  posi¬ 
tional  warfare.  Firm  casualty  figures  are  not  available,  although  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
White  Russians  were  executed  once  they  fell  into  Red  hands.  On  June  22,  the  White  Russian 
force  was  defeated  by  the  Red  Army,  which  pressed  on  to  take  Urga  on  July  6.  Eventually  cap¬ 
tured,  Baron  Ungern-Sternberg's  colorful  career  came  to  an  end  on  September  15,  1921,  vhen  he 
too  w'as  shot  by  the  Red  Army.  * 

The  other  White  Russian  counterinsurgent  offensive  north  of  Kobdo  W'as  equally  unavailing. 
Here  the  route  into  Tannu  Tuva  was  blocked  by  a  determined  band  of  Mongolian  revolutionaries 
who  held  out  for  42  days  at  Tolbo  Nor  before  finally  surrendering  to  the  White  Russian  siege 
force.  By  this  time,  however,  Ungern-Sternberg  had  been  defeated  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  revolutionary  Red  Army  moved  into  western  Mongolia  to  crush  the  last  of  the 

* Sources  disagree  on  the  date  and  place  of  Ungern-Sternberg's  final  capture,  but  the  date  of 
his  execution  is  well  established. 
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White  resistance.  The  last  White  Russian  commander  in  Mongolia  was  captured  on  December 
15,  1921. 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

With  the  Red  Army's  occupation  of  Urga  in  July  1921,  Russia  displaced  China  as  the  dom¬ 
inant  foreign  power  in  Outer  Mongolia,  ironically  without  ever  fighting  the  Chinese.  This  mili¬ 
tary  situation,  which  brought  the  Mongolian  revolutionaries  to  power,  was  to  have  profound  and 
lasting  political  results.  Outer  Mongolia  became  the  first  Soviet  satellite  state  and,  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  in  early  1964,  the  Soviet  Union  still  remains  the  dominant  foreign  power  In  Mon¬ 
golia.  However,  China  continued  after  1921  to  insist  that  Outer  Mongolia  was  still  part  of  China, 
and  it  was  not  until  1946  that  the  Kuomlntang  government  finally  recognized  Mongolian  "inde¬ 
pendence.  "  Nonetheless,  this  borderland  country  continues  today  to  be  one  of  the  irritants  in  the 
Sino -Soviet  dispute, 

The  First  Soviet  Satellite 

The  Mongolian  revolutionary  regime,  which  the  Red  Army  installed  in  Urga.  followed  the 
Leninist  line  of  gradualism  in  underdeveloped  areas.  The  Jebtsun  Damba  Khutakhtu  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  political  powers  but  kept  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mongol  state.  When  he  died 
in  1924,  however,  the  regime  refused  to  allow  the  selection  of  a  successor.  The  Lamaist 
church  continued  to  exist,  but  by  the  1930's  It  had  been  deprived  of  ltB  property  and  thus 
of  its  power  in  the  country.  Although  not  a  Communist  state  In  the  sense  of  the  Soviet  Union 
after  its  1917  revolution,  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  as  It  was  officially  constituted  in 
1924,  was  definitely  a  one-part  state  modeled  after  the  soviet  form  of  government  as  closely  as 
Mongolia's  primitive  society  would  permit. 

Most  of  the  Mongolian  revolutionaries  of  the  1919-21  period  later  came  to  occupy  important 
positions  in  the  regime  and  party.  During  the  first  decade  after  1921,  Buryat  Mongols  were  the 
central  figures  in  Soviet  activity  in  Mongolia,  and  many  of  these  Russianized  Mongols  held  high 
positions  in  the  regime  urni*  indigenous  Mongol  leadership  could  be  developed.  Sukhe  Bator 
died  in  1923,  but  Choibalns  •  lived  to  become  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  puppet  state  until  his 
death  in  1952. 

As  for  Mongolia's  national  unity  and  integration,  the  new  revolutionary  regime  quickly  and 
successfully  undertook  the  role  of  counterinsurgent  and  crushed  the  separatist  movements  of 
the  Oirots  in  western  Mongolia.  The  Oirot  revolt  was  completely  and  finally  suppressed  in 
1923  when  Ja  Lama  was  shot  by  a  Mongolian  officer  disguised  as  a  pilgrim.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pan-Mongolian  territorial  aspirations  were  frustrated  by  the  Soviets,  who,  like  the  tsarists 
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before  them,  found  It  expedient  to  recognize  Chinese  control  over  Inner  Mongolianand  Russian 
domination  over  the  Tannu  Tuva  region. 

An  iiiMimenl  of  Failure 

The  obvious  conclusion  that  may  be  derived  from  the  Mongolian  episode  of  the  1919-21 
period  Is  that  the  various  forces  that  might  together  have  performed  a  counterinsurgent  function 
were  never  able  to  achieve  the  unity  of  purpose  and  common  political  objectives  necessary  to 
defeat  the  Red  Army  and  the  small  band  of  dedicated  Mongolian  revolutionaries.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  virtually  no  awareness  of  any  need  for  cooperation  against  a  common  foe. 

The  Chinese  might  have  achieved  a  viable  administrative  system  in  Outee  Mongolia  In  1920,  if 
the  White  Russians  had  not  intervened  at  that  time.  The  assorted  forces  under  Ungern-Stern- 
berg's  banner  were  so  intent  on  overthrowing  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  that  they  gave  no  thought 
to  developing  a  base  of  popular  support  among  the  Mongols,  and  Ungem-Stemberg's  romantic 
promises  of  Pan-Mongolism  were  quickly  discounted  by  his  use  of  indiscriminate  terrorism  and 
his  mistreatment  of  the  country's  traditional  elite.  In  short,  the  counterinsurgents,  Chinese  and 
White  Russian  as  well  as  Mongolian,  failed  completely  at  precisely  the  things  for  which  thi  Com¬ 
munist  insurgents  displayed  singular  talent.  At  least  in  the  context  of  1921  conditions,  the  Red 
Army  and  the  Mongolian  insurgents  were  in  complete  agreement  on  political  and  military  objec¬ 
tives. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES  (1899-1902) 


by  Howard  Maxwell  Merriman 

When  the  United  States  annexed  the  Philippines 
at  the  end  of  the  Spanish- American  War.  Fili¬ 
pino  hostility  against  Spanish  rule  was  promptly 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  Aguinaldo  and 
his  guerrillas  continuing  their  fight  for  independ¬ 
ence;  after  a  three-year  struggle,  a  careful  bal¬ 
ance  of  military  force  and  political  action  brought 
success  to  U.3,  forces. 


BACKGROUND 

The  Philippine  Insurrection,  which  lasted  from  February  4,  1699,  to  approximately  July  4, 
1902,  was  an  inherited  one  in  the  sente  that  the  reasons  for  tho  initial  unrest  lay  in  the  griev¬ 
ances  Filipinos  hao  against  Spanish  rule  before  Americana  had  any  knowledge  of,  concern  for, 
oi  connection  with  events  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  As  a  result  of  tho  decision  to  annex  the 
Islands  following  thi  Spiinish  Amcrican  War,  the  United  States  wag  faced  with  a  hostile 
popul.ijo,  intent  on  mainlining  independence  under  the  Philippine  Republic,  which  had  just  bee-: 
set  up  by  Gen  Emilio  Agulnaldo.  !n  other  words,  if  the  United  States  intended  to  rule  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  it  must  llrst  conquer  them. 

Docile  under  Spanish  rule  for  centuries,  the  Filipinos  had,  by  the  1680'a,  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  existing  political  administration  of  the  Islands,  from  which  they  were  virtually  shut 
out.  Tney  had  also  become  dissatisfied  with  the  extensive  power  of  the  Spanish  friars  who, 
going  far  beyond  their  religious  and  teaching  responsibilities,  had  become  potent  political  fig¬ 
ures  as  well  as  wen!’ by  landholders  In  the  various  parishes  and  municipalities  By  lf>92  a  secret 
society,  the  Kutij.vnan,  had  been  formed  with  the  purpose  of  uniting  uil  Filipinos  and,  if  reforms 
were  not  forthcoming,  eventually  separating  irom  Spain  i 

t  mergence  oj  Open  Rebellion  in de<  Aguinaldo 

1  he  underground  movement  o'  the  early  1690'»  developed  into  open  rebeUlo.i  in  August  169f , 
with  insurgent  at  length  lying  largely  in  central  Luzon  hnulio  Aguin&ldo,  mayor  ol  Cavite  Viejo 
at  the  outbreak  ol  rebellion,  eme.ged  as  leader  of  thv  insurgents  Not  .vet  30  years  old,  this 


remarkable  man  became  the  living  symbol  of  the  Filipino  desire  for  indepenaonce  and  remained 
so  for  half  a  century.  His  strategy  at  this  time  foreshadowed  his  later  tactics  against  L' .S. 
forces;  impressed  by  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  he  decided  to  retreat  to  the 
north  and  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare.  A  peace  of  sorts  was  arranged  Ix-twern  .Spaniards  and 
Filipinos  in  December  1897,  but  it  was  only  a  truce  and  settled  none  of  the  basic  problems . 2 

By  early  March  189s,  disorders  had  once  again  broken  out,  not  only  in  Luzon  but  also  in  the 
Vi  say  ns  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  April,  however,  that  really 
sparked  a  new  rebellion  against  the  Spanish.  With  the  Spanish  involved  in  war  with  a  powerful 
foreign  enemy,  it  was  an  obvious  time  for  the  Filipinos  to  move,  particularly  after  U.S.  Adm. 
George  Dewey's  smashing  victory  on  the  first  of  May.  On  Way  4,  the  insurgent  leaders,  who 
were  in  exile  in  Hong  Kong,  decided  that  Aguinaldo  should  return  to  the  Islands  to  build  up  and 
discipline  an  army  From  that  time  on,  events  moved  rapidly.  On  May  19,  1898,  Aguinaldo  and 
13  other  insurgent  leaders  arrived  in  Manila  on  the  U.S.  revenue  cutter  McCulloch;  and  five 
days  later  he  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  legime— the  Dictatorship— "until  the  time 
when  these  Islands,  being  under  our  complete  control,  may  form  a  conatitution.il  republican  as¬ 
sembly  and  appoint  a  president  and  cabinet,  into  whose  hands  I  shall  then  resign  tne  command  ol 
the  Islands  "  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  open  warfare  had  broken  out  between  the  Filipinos 
and  the  Spaniards-3 

Growing  Coolneaa  in  L.S.Hlipint,  Relation a 

Meanwhile  Dewey,  in  spite  oi  his  easy  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  (aixiut  which  the  Airier 
lean  consul  Jubilantly  reported,  "our  crews  were  all  hoarse  from  cheering  and  while  we  suffer 
foi  cough  drops  and  throat  dwetnrs  we  have  no  use  for  finirnent  or  surgeons'  ,,  was  powerless  to 
move  against  Manila  itsell  until  he  had  received  reinforcements.  He  wailed  from  May  to  Au¬ 
gust  During  tills  time  the  Kliplnos  were  eager  for  collaboration  wdh  the  Americans  and  ap¬ 
parently  looked  upon  them  as  liberatora  who  would,  loonor  or  inter,  recognize  iheir  nub  pend¬ 
ente  3  The  Americans  grew  colder  and  colder  tnw.-rd  Aguinaldo,  however,  and  moved  independently 
against  the  Spaniards,  taking  the  city  ol  Manila  in  an  almost  bloodless  conquest  on  August  13, 
i898.  That,  night  the  Americans  were  in  command  of  the  city  and  the  Filipinos  were  in  control 
outside  the  city.  Tins  uneasy  situation  was  to  continue  for  the  next  six  months  while  both  sides 
waited  for  news  of  U  S.  President  Wiiliam  McKinley's  plans  and  the  action  of  the  peace  negoti¬ 
ators  in  Fails. 

Only  one  American  on  the  scene  seems  to  liavc  realized  what  the  Filipinos'  grim  in¬ 
sistence  on  Independence  might  lead  to  arm  concelvea  a  plan  whereby  bloodshed  might  be 
averted  This  man  was  Oscar  Williams,  the  last  U  S.  consul  to  the  Spanish  Philip¬ 
pines,  who  made  detailed  recommendations ,  which  he  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
August  31 

U.1 


Ha  advised  buying  the  insurgents'  arms  and  paying  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  since 
May  1  (10  U.S.  gold  dollars  to  each  of  Aguinaldo's  soldiers).  The  police  force,  Williams  said, 
should  be  made  up  equally  of  Americans  and  Filipinos;  5,000  Filipinos  should  be  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  mixed  regiments  under  U.S  offie  s. 

He  also  recommended  inviting  Aguinaldo  and  ids  leaders  to  visit  Washington.  "Let  them 
cross  great  America,  see  her  cities,  farms,  and  factories— let  them  meet  our  President,  Cabinet 
and  Congress— to  know  what  we  are  and  of  v/hat  they  are  part  and  parcel ..."  After  this  dalega- 
tion's  return,  Williams  suggested,  Filipinos  should  be  sc  'cted  as  local  officers,  treated  liberal¬ 
ly,  but  held  to  strict  accountability.  An  elections  system  like  that,  of  the  United  States  should 
also  be  set  up,  so  that  "home  rule"  might  be  almost  complete .  Pointing  out  that  the  cost  of  sub¬ 
duing  the  islands  would  be  high,  both  in  gold  and  men,  Williams  advised,  "These  natives  are 
civil,  kind,  loyal  to  parents,  stmple  in  habits— but  brave  to  temerity.  Why  slaughter  the  bread¬ 
winners  of  these  islands  when  possession  can  be  had  easier,  cheaper,  more  honorably?  " 

His  course,  Williams  said,  would  conciliate  everyone.  He  added  feelingly,  "I  wiBh  to  God  J 
could  meet  our  good  President  and  freely  discuss  this.  ...  To  do  wrong  is  haid!  to  do  right  is 
easy !  the  world  looks  on  f . .  .  "* 

His  advice  and  warning  did  not  fall  on  altogether  deaf  ears.  In  Washington,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  wrote  on  Williams'  despatch  under  date  of  October  20,  1898;  "No  need  of 
saying  that  copies  have  been  sent  to  Peace  Com'n,  Just  ack.  by  sub But  there  the  matter 
dropped.  President  McKinley  prayed  and  made  his  famous  decision  to  take  the  Philippines,  in 
Paris  the  Spanish  negotiators  acquiesced  and  on  t  veomber  10,  1898,  signed  a  treaty  ceding  the 
Islands. 

INSURGENCY 

Rarely  in  the  course  of  history  has  a  state  of  insurgency  been  permuted  to  develop  so  open¬ 
ly  and  so  extensively  aa  in  the  Philippines  in  1898  and  early  1899,  The  Filipino  buildup,  origi¬ 
nally  directed  against  the  Spanish  with  at  least  tacit  U.S.  support,  was  both  political  and  military . 
After  the  U.S.  received  possession  of  the  Islands,  the  insurgents  continued  to  muster  strength; 
in  Manila,  indeed,  the  Filipinos  dug  trench  after  trench  outside  the  city  under  the  curious  eyes 
of  the  Americana.  By  the  time  the  insurrection  was  activated  against  the  United  States,  the  in¬ 
surgents  offered  formidable  opposition 

Aguinaldo’*  Anli-Spanith  Campaign 

General  Aguinaldo  had  arrived  back  in  the  Islands  in  May  1896.  Having  on  the  tilth  uf  that 
month  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Dictatorship,  which  he  promised  would  be  temporary, 
tie  was  strong  enough  militarily  to  launch  the  first  attack  against  the  Spaniards  on  the  28th.  Li 


the  next  few  weeks,  the  Filipinos  took  over  the  provinces  of  C-.'ite,  Batangas,  Laguna,  Morong, 
Bulncan,  Pampanga,  and  Bataan,  effectively  isolating  the  Spaniards  in  Manila.  The  great  valley 
of  central  Luzon,  stretching  from  Manila  to  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Manila-Dagupan  ltail- 
road  and  the  heartland  of  the  most  important  island  in  the  archipelago,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Filipinos  without  serious  opposition . *  By  the  end  of  June,  the  insurgents  were  planning  military 
expeditions  to  take  over  the  more  distant  provinces  and  islands. 3 

Aguinaldo  Form»  Filipino  Government 

While  these  military  actions  were  taking  place,  Aguinaldo  was  also  consolidating  his  politi¬ 
cal  position.  At  ceremonies  held  on  June  12,  1898  (which  Admiral  Dewey  politely  refused  to  at¬ 
tend)  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Philippines— displaying  formally  for  the  first 
time  the  Filipino  flag  and,  with  the  other  leaders,  signing  the  "Act  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.”^  In  his  decree  of  June  18,  Aguinaldo  announced  a  general  governmental  reorganization 
of  municipalities  and  provinces,  a  policy  which  was  extended  as  his  armies  succeeded  in  liberat¬ 
ing  more  and  more  areas  from  Spanish  control .  u 

On  June  23,  Aguinaldo  changed  his  title  to  "President  of  the  Revolutionary  Government," 
established  a  r-volutionarv  committee  to  act  abroad,  and  promised  that  at  some  future  time  a 
congress,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  various  provinces,  would  be  called,  On  July 
15,  he  announced  his  Cabinet  nominations:  War  and  Public  Works  (Baldomero  Aguinaldo),  In¬ 
terior  (Leandro  lbat-ro),  and  Treasury  (Mariano  Trias).  On  August  1,  a  general  convention  of 
town  chiefs  was  held  at  Bacoor— the  first  of  what  turned  out  to  be  a  series  of  Filipino  capitals— 
and  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  signed, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  foreign  powers  five  days  later.  12 

At  this  time,  too,  Aguinaldo  sent  a  personal  letter  to  U. S.  Consul  Williams,  in  which  he 
wrot.c  in  part:  "I  have  full  confidence  in  the  generosity  and  philanthropy  which  shine  in  charac¬ 
ters  of  gold  in  the  history  of  the  privileged  people  of  the  United  States.  ..."  For  this  reason, 
Aguinaldo  continued,  he  was  "invoking  the  friendship  which  you  profess  for  me.  and  the  love 
which  you  have  for  my  people,"  and  requesting  Williams  lo  "entreat  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  government  of  the  Filipinos. "13 

Between  August  1898  and  February  1899,  Aguinaldo's  position  was  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  .  When  Manila  was  taken  on  August  13,  Maj.  Gen  Wesley  Merritt,  who  received  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  city,  estimated  that  Aguinaldo  had  "some  12,000  men  under  arms,  with  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  a  number  of  field  pieces. "H  U.S.  forces  were  now  confined  to  Manila  and 
Cavite  and  were  stopped  from  acquiring  further  territory  by  the  truce  with  Spain.  From  the 
armistice  in  August  1898,  until  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  peace  treaty  in  April  1899, 
Sp..in  retained  legs  1  responsibility  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Philippines .  ts  With  Spain  helpless 
and  the.  hands  of  the  L'  S  authorities  tied,  the  Filipinos  went  on  consolidating  their  position.  By 


early  fall  a  Filipino  propaganda  apparatus  was  in  full  operation,  seeking  to  "exalt  militant  na¬ 
tionalism,  tc  infuse  absolute  adherence  to  the  Filipino  Government  and  undivided  loyalty  to 
Aguinaldo,  and  to  indoctrinate  the  masses  with  a  belief  that  the  Philippine  Republic  alone  could 
lx? st  secure  for  the  Filipinos  peace  and  happiness. "i®  To  this  end  Aguinaldo 's  government  not 
only  encouraged  the  publication  of  two  daily  newspapers  by  private  individuals,  but  also  issued, 
from  September  1898  to  mid-1899,  an  official  biweekly  under  a  succession  of  names;  D  Hei  aldo 
de  la  Revoluci<5n,  Heraldo  Filipino,  Indice  Oficial,  and  Gacetn  de  Fllipinas.  Propaganda  was 
carried  on  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  with  one  special  agent  dispatched  to  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  another  to  Japan.u  Apparently  Aguinaldo  directly  solicited  foreign  aid  from  only 
one  government,  Japan,  and  was  turned  down  ,  is 

The  long-promised  revolutionary  congress  was  convoked  at  Malok>s  on  September  15,  1898, 
and,  after  a  certain  amount  of  factional  debate,  a  constitution  w  Jopted .  On  January  21, 1899, 
Aguinaldo  declared  the  constitution  in  effect,  and  the  Philippine  Republic  came  into  being. 

Early  Strength  of  Aguinaldo't  Government  and  Forcet 

The  Republic  began  its  career  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  would  never  be  so  strong  again. 
Its  territory  stretched,  roughly  speaking,  from  northern  Luzon  to  northern  Mindanao  and  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  islands  between,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  part  of  Palawan  and  western 
Negros. is  Aguinaldo  at  this  time  had  an  estimated  35,000  to  45,000  men  under  hia  command, 
ragged  perhaps  and  undisciplined  certainly,  but  armed  with  Mausers  captured  from  the  Spaniards 
and  other  rifles  bought  in  Hong  Kong,  using  smokeless  ammunition. JO  Furthermore,  hie  govern¬ 
ment  and  army  had  the  sympathy  and  suppon  of  the  majority  of  the  population.  Above  all,  It  had 
a  single  purpose- independence . 

The  United  States  at  first  vastly  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  Filipino  will.  Even  the 
recapitulation  given  by  the  U  S.  Secretary  of  War  in  hia  annual  report  for  1889  seems  inade¬ 
quate:  "Aguinaldo  exercised  a  military  dictatorship,  and  with  a  so-called  cabinet  imitated  the 
forms  of  civil  government,  having  his  headquarters  at  Tarlac,  which  he  called  his  capital.  ..." 

It  would  take  three  years,  10,000  American  casualties,  and  J600  million  in  gold  before  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  were  subdued  .  2i 

COU1VTERINSVRGENC  Y 

The  insurrection  against  the  Americans  broke  out  at  about  8.30  p  in.  on  February  4, 1899. 
"The  thing  is  on,"  remarked  the  Provost  Marshal  of  Manila  to  Maj.  Gen,  Elwell  S  Otis,  who 
had  taken  over  command  of  the  American  forces  the  preceding  August.  The  fighting  in  this 
first  engagement  lasted  almost  21  hours  and  look  place  around  virtually  the  entire  city  of  Manila, 
for  the  insurgents  had  the  Americans  nearly  hemmed  in.  By  5  p.m.  on  the  5th,  the  lines  of  the 
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Filipino  a  had  been  pierced.  American  casualties  were  about  250  killed  and  wounded.  "Those  of 
the  insurgents  will  never  be  known,  ’  General  Otis  is  reported  as  saying.  "We  buried  700  of 
them.  "22 


Hopei  for  V.S. -Filipino  Reconciliation  Fade 

The  chances  for  quickly  ending  the  insurrection  appeared,  at  first  glance,  to  be  bright.  At 
this  time  the  troops  composing  the  U.S.  8th  Army  Corps  under  General  Otis  included  171  of¬ 
ficers  and  over  5,000  enlisted  men  of  the  Itcgular  Army,  and  667  officers  and  almost  l„,000en- 
listed  men  of  the  volunteers.2S  However,  the  effective  fighting  force  was  actually  around  14,000, 
of  whom  3,000  were  in  the  provost  guard  in  the  large  and  hostile  city  of  Manila. 24  Furthermore, 
all  of  the  volunteers  and  1,650  of  the  regulars  woe’  1  become  entitled  to  discharge  upon  final  rat¬ 
ification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  an  event  which  would  take  place  on  April  11,  1899.25 

In  Washington,  on  February  6,  two  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  the  Senate 
in  a  very  close  vote  had  approved  the  treaty,  thereby  dashing  any  lingering  Filipino  hope  that  the 
United  States  would  not  annex  the  islands.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Senate  also  killed 
the  last  opportunity  to  make  peace  with  the  Fiiipinos  by  voting  down  the  Bacon  resolution .  Sen . 
Augustus  O.  Bacon  of  Georgia  had  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  United 
States  would  have  disclaimed  any  plans  of  exercising  permanent  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction 
over  the  Philippines;  the  amendment  would  also  have  asserted  the  determination  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  "leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  islands  to  their  people"  as  soon  as  a 
stable  and  independent  Filipino  government  was  established . 26  The  vote  on  the  Bacon  amend¬ 
ment  was  29  to  29,  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Garret  Hobart,  cast  the  deciding 
vote  against  it. 22  The  insurgents  henceforth  had  the  feeling  that  they  could  expect  nothing  from 
the  United  States  and  that  they  must  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end . 

V.S.  Forces  at  Initial  Disadvantage 

At  the  outset  of  the  insurrection,  then,  the  Filipinos  were  at  the  peak  of  their  strength, 
while  U  S.  forces  were  at  their  lowest  point.  In  addition,  the  selection  of  General  Otis  ascom- 
mander  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  less  than  inspired,  A  grauuate  oi  the  Harvard  Law 
School  class  of  1861  and  with  a  good  Civil  War  record,  Otis  was  over  60  years  old  when  he 
started  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  perhaps  too  harsh  to  say,  as  a  contemporary 
critic  did,  that  he  was  "of  about  the  right  mental  caliber  to  command  a  one-company  post  in 
Arizona,”  but  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  August  1898,  he 
never  once  realized  the  probability  of  conflict  if  the  United  States  decided  to  take  the  Philippines. 
During  the  20  months  that  he  wat  in  charge,  his  general  method  of  operation  was  to  hug  his  desk 
in  Manila,  where  he  indulged  "a  most  absorbing  passion  for  the  details  of  administrative  work" 
and  Interfered  constantly  with  his  commanders  In  the  field  28 
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The  Railroad  Campaign 

The  U.S,  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1899,  in  spite  of  a  string  ol  victories,  achieved  little  of 
permanent  value.  The  logical  objective  wan  to  capture  the  only  rail  line  in  the  islands— the 
Manila-Dngupan  Railroad,  stretching  some  12(1  miles  northward  across  Luzon.  The  town  of 
Calooean,  located  on  this  railway  several  miles  north  of  Manila  and  held  by  4,000  Filipinos 
under  Lieutenant  General  Luna,  second  in  command  to  Aguinaldo,  was  captured ,  on  February  10, 
by  Gen.  Arthur  Mac  Arthur,  commanding  the  2d  Division  of  the  8th  Army  Corps.  He  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  from  Calooean  up  the  railroad  until  late  March;  he  then  captured  Malolos,  the  new  in¬ 
surgent  capital  some  20  miles  away,  and  halted  there  for  some  time.  U.S.  battle  casualties 
had  by  this  time  reached  1,020,  and,  an  ominous  indication  of  the  perils  of  campaigning  in  the 
Philippines,  15  percent  of  the  command  was  on  sick  report.  29 

Almost  a  month  later,  MacArthur  continued  his  advance  northward.  On  April  28,  he  took 
Calumpit,  where  the  railway  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  San  Fernan¬ 
do,  the  new  insurgent  capital.  He  was  now  only  40  miles  up  the  rail  line  from  Manila.  And  the 
rainy  season  would  commence  in  June , 

Meanwhile,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton  had  arrived  in  the  Philippines  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal.,  bringing  with  him  not  only  his  staff  but  welcome  reinforcements— the  4th  and  17th  Infan¬ 
try.  Until  his  death  in  action  on  December  18,  1899,  he  was  "one  man  whose  name  was  enough 
to  alarm  the  Filipino  Insurgents. "3i  In  April,  he  commanded  an  expedition  into  Laguna  Province 
and  captured  first  the  important  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  then  Pagsanjan,  then  Longos,  and  finally  set 
up  camp  at  Paete.  But  General  Otis  ordered  the  expedition  back  to  Manila  a  few  clays  later,  and 
all  of  these  towns  were  reoccupied  by  the  insurgents  22 

During  May,  General  Lawton  engaged  the  Filipinos  to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  eventually 
taking  San  Isidro,  which  he  made  his  headquarters  tor  the  time  being.  General  MacArthur  set  up 
ids  headquarters  at  San  Fernando.  33  Except  for  an  abortive  campaign  south  oi  the  city  of  Manila 
and  the  occupation  of  the  cities  of  Iloilo  and  Cebu  and  the  island  of  Negros,  that  was  where  mat¬ 
ters  rested  until  fall;  the  Americans  had  protected  Manila  and  held  the  railroad  an  far  north  as 
they  had  fought  their  way .  34 

Bate*  Agreement  Placate*  Moro » 

It  should  he  pointed  out  that  General  Otis  had  made  a  significant  contribution  to  limiting  the 
extent  of  the  insurrection  by  sending  Brig.  Gen  John  C.  Bates  in  July  to  negotiate  with  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu.  On  August  20,  1899,  the  Bates  Agreement,  sometimes  called  the  American- 
Sulu  Treaty,  was  signed.  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  Slates  was  recognized,  ami  the  Moros 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  own  customs,  including  polygamy  and  slavery.  At  least  the 
Moros  were  kept  quiet  foi  the  period  of  ‘.he  Filipino  insurrection,  although  they  also  wotil.i 


Some  Tactical  and  Logistical  Problem § 

Although  thv  results  of  the  initial  campaign  were  meager,  the  lessons  learned  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans  were  many  and  painful.  It  was  now  clear  that  campaigning  in  the  Philippines  involved 
special  problems  that  required  special  answers .  Nothing  could  be  done  about,  the  climate,  but 
something  had  to  be  done  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  the  ills  It  caused,  particularly  dysentery 
and  fever.  Rain  and  mud,  roads  that  shook  ordinary  wagons  to  pieces,  sizable  rivers  inade¬ 
quately  bridged,  and  the  painful  slowness  of  the  native  carabao  carts  were  all  to  be  dealt  with. 36 

The  problem  of  an  army  large  enough  to  handle  the  grossly  under-estimated  enemy  was  on 
the  way  to  being  solved  by  the  summer  of  1899.  On  March  2,  1899,  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  increase  of  Army  strength  to  65,000  enlisted  Regulars  and  the  raising  of  a  force 
of  not  more  than  35,000  volunteers,  to  be  recruited  from  the  country  at  large.  The  volunteer 
army  was  to  be  made  up  of  24  regiments  of  infantry  and  1  of  cavalry .  The  infantry  regiments 
were  numbered  26  through  49,  the  numbering  of  the  regular  infantry  regiments  then  ending  at 
25 .  In  the  48th  and  49th  regiments  the  enlisted  men  and  most  of  the  line  officers  were  colored . 
The  Secretary  of  War  pointed  out  that  the  volunteer  forces  were  needed  immediately  in  the  field, 
and  rapid  organization  and  training  were  therefore  necessary.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the 
volunteer  army  was  to  continue  in  service  not  later  than  July  1,  1901.  At  last  the  United  States 
was  taking  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  situation,  by  recognizing  the  possibility  that  the  insur¬ 
rection  might  last  2  years .  3i 

The  U.S.  Nav> ,  throughout  1899,  smoothly  carried  out  the  transportation  of  the  nev.'ly 
authorized  troops  to  the  Philippines.  In  addition  to  carrying  men,  it  also  fitted  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  special  transports  to  carry  horses  and  mules.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  2,238  horseB  and 
1,075  mules  had,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  been  safely  landed  in  Manila  "in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  fit  for  use."  Another  2,180  horses  and  1,373  mules  were  on  the  way.  The  need  to 
substitute  horses  and  mules  for  the  native  carabaos  led  directly  to  another  problem  of  supply, 
since  the  large  number  of  animals  made  great  quantities  of  forage  necessary.  Hay  and  grain 
had  to  be  bought  on  the  northern  Pacific  coast  and  shipped  to  Manila. 38 

The  Fall  Campaign— A  Limited  Success 

The  fall  1899  campaign  of  the  Americans  moved  swiftly  and  decisively.  There  were  two 
object! es:  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  insurgent  army  and  scatter  it;  and,  particularly,  to 
capture  General  Aguinaldo,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  independence  cause.  To  attain  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  a  three  -pronged  offensive  was  planned:  (1)  General  Lawton  would  proceed  up  the  Rio 
Grande  and  along  the  northeastern  borders  of  the  plain,  and  swing  westward  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayer,  of  wliich  Dagupsn  was  the  chief  port  and  northern  terminus  of  the  railway: 

(2)  Gen.  Lloyd  Wheaton  and  his  troops  would  be  transported  by  the  Navy  to  the  Gulf  of 
Lingayen;  hi',  G.-neral  MacArthur  would  proceed  up  the  railroad  and  capture  Tarlac,  the 
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current  insurgent  capital,  and  then  proceed  northward  to  the  end  of  the  railway  at  Dagu- 
pan.  39 

This  plan  was  brilliantly  executed  between  Oetolx  r  12  and  November  2u,  isfm.  General 
Lawton,  commanding  the  3d  Cavalry  and  22d  Infantry,  along  with  several  hundred  scouts,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  native  Muccabcbcg,  whose  knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Tagalogs  made  them  particularly  valuable,  moved  ui>  the  ltm  Grande  on  October  12.  On  tho2(lth, 
San  Isidro,  which  had  been  evacuated  In  the  .Americans  in  May,  was  once  again  taken,  from  there 
Lawton  moved  rapidly  north.  On  November  13  he  turned  west  according  to  plan,  and  by  the  18th 
his  forces  were  within  a  few  miles  of  lhe  Gulf  of  Linga.ven. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  6,  General  Wheaton  set  out  with  2,500  men  of  lhe  13th  Regular 
Infantry  and  33d  Volunteer  Infantry  and  a  platoon  o1'  the  nth  Artillery.  The  Navy  put  them  ashore 
the  following  day  at  San  Fabian,  covering  the  landing  with  its  guns. 

On  November  5,  General  MacArthur  moved  northward  along  the  railroad;  his  command  in¬ 
cluded  the  9th,  17th,  and  36th  Infantry  Regiments,  two  troops  of  the  4th  Cavalry,  two  platoons  of 
the  1st  Artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  scouts.  Sweeping  the  insurgents  before  him,  he  entered 
Tarlae  on  the  12th.  By  November  20,  MacArthur  and  Wheaton  had  effected  a  junction  at  Dagu- 
pan,  and  the  three  -pronged  plan  had  lieen  successfully  carried  out 

Aguinuldo,  however,  had  not  been  captured  and  he  had  no  intention  of  surrendering.  At  a 
council  of  war  at  Bayambang  in  late  November,  the  insurgent  leaders  accepted  the  fact  that  their 
forces  were  no  longer  capable  of  further  resistance  in  the  field,  and  decided  to  disband  the  army. 
From  this  time  forward  they  would  resort  to  guerrilla  warfare. 

General  Otis,  at  his  desk  in  Manila,  was  lulled  into  thinking  the  insurrection  was  virtually 
at  an  end.  But  although  it  had  taken  only  10  morJhs  to  disperse  the  insurgent  army,  it  was  to 
take  30  more  months  to  pacify  the  Philippine  Islands .  n 

Beginning  of  Civil  Pacification:  The  Schurmun  Commission 

While  the  military  campaigns  ot  Item  were  going  on,  the  United  Stales  had  also  begun  civil 
measures  of  pacification.  La liy  in  January,  Admiral  Dewey,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  in  the  situ¬ 
ation,  asked  President  McKinley  to  send  a  "small  civilian  commission  composed  of  men  skilled 
in  diplomacy  and  statesmanship."  McKinley  responded  at  once  by  appointing  a  commission  of 
five,  headed  by  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and  including  Dewey  and  Otis.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Elihu  Root  drafted  the  instructions,  stating  that  the  commissioners  should  study 
"the  existing  social  and  political  stale  of  the  various  populations"  giving  particular  attention  to 
local  government,  administration  of  justice,  and  (ax  policies,  and  "the  legislative  needs  of  the 
various  groups  of  inhabitants."  The  commissioners  were  to  report  on  "the  measures  which 
should  be  instituted  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  peace ,  and  the  public  welfare,  either  as  tempo¬ 
rary  steps  to  be  taken  immediately.  .  .or  as  suggestions  for  future  legislation  "4? 


The  Schurman  Commission  arrived  in  the  Philippines  in  March  1890,  and  on  April  1  is 
sued  a  p reclamation  that,  while  affirming  U.S.  sovereignty,  promised  reforms  and  an  honest 
government  with  Filipino  pnrlieipntion .  That  same  month,  following  the  Malolos  campaign,  the 
commission  conducted  completely  futile  peace  talks  with  the  insurgents . 1J  Nonetheless,  in  its 
final  report  of  January  ill,  1900,  the  commission  made  a  nunilier  of  recommendations  which 
were  to  prove  helpful  to  the  Taft  Commission  of  the  next  year:  In  fact,  the  extent  to  which  these 
detailed  recommendations  were  followed  by  later  administrators  has  been  described  as  "aston¬ 
ishing.  "■*« 

li.S.  and  Guerrilla  Casualties 

The  year  J900  was  ushered  in,  not  only  by  the  Sehurman  report  on  the  Philippines,  but  also 
by  the  grim  realities  of  guerrilla  warfare.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  Army  deaths  doubled— the  Filipino  guerrillas  evidently  preferred  dead  Americans 
to  wounded  ones.  All  the  advantage  in  this  new  typo  of  warfare  lay  with  the  insurgents.  They 
knew  the  terrain,  were  inured  to  the  climate,  and  could  generally  count  on  a  friendly  population. 
And  so  the  insurrection  became  a  series  of  many  small  engagements:  the  War  Department  es¬ 
timated  that  more  than  1,000  contacts  between  U.S.  forces  and  insurgents  took  place  from  May 
1900  to  July  1901. «  It  also  estimated  that,  during  this  same  time  period,  insurgent  casualties 
were  J,8!)4  killed,  1,193  wounded,  0,572  captured,  and  23,095  surrendered.  U  .S  losses  were 
considerably  smaller:  245  killed,  190  wounded,  1 18  captured,  and  20  missing,  tt 

Atrocities  by  Hath  Sides 

Most  U.S.  casualties  occurred  in  ambushes  or  sudden  attacks  or.  small  bands  of  soldiers 
who  strayed  too  far  from  11  .S. -controlled  villages.  The  barbarity  and  ruthlessness  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  notorious.  It  was  said  that  more  soldiers  were  hacked  to  death  by  bolos  than 
were  wcunded  by  Mauser  bullets  .<•  The  following  bit  of  doggerel,  which  Secretary  of  State  John 
Hay  sent  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  the  thought  that  it  might  "amuse"  him,  gives  a 
hint  ol  the  American  feeling  about  insurgent  tactics: 

I'm  only  a  common  Soldier-man,  in  the 

blasted  Philippines, 

They  say  I've  got  Brown  Brothers  here,  but  1 
dunno  what  it  means 

I  like  the  word  Fraternity,  but  still  I 
draw  the  line , 

He  ,,, -iy  be  a  brother  of  William  n  iait.  out  ne 
ain't  no  friend  of  mine. 

I  never  had  a  brother  who  could  take  a 
wounded  boy 

And  bury  him  to  the  armpits,  with  a  most 
unholy  joy  , 


Then  train  the  Red  Ants  on  him,  like  some 
ea^ed  Hulxmie  H  it 
Thank  (iod,  I've  gut  no  brother  who  would 

ever  stoop  to  that  .  ,  ,« 

Savagery  and  atrocities  Were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  insurgents,  as  the  insurrection 
went  on  and  U.S.  soldiers  caught  on  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  there  were  no  Marquis  ol 
Queensberry  rules  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  they  retaliated  .vith  a  vengeance  and  adopted  or  de¬ 
vised  some  ingenious  methods  of  forcing  information  about  enemy  movements  or  gun  emplace¬ 
ments  .  The  "water  cure"  was  one  ol  these  methods.  It  "consisted  in  placing  a  bamboo  reed  in 
the  victim's  mouth  and  pouring  water  [some  accounts  specified  sail  or  dirty  water ^  uown  his 
throat  thus  painfully  distending  his  stomach  and  crowding  all  his  viscera."  The  subject,  allowed 
‘o  void  this.,  would,  under  threat  of  repetition,  usually  give  the  desired  information.*** 

Other  devices  were  used  at  limes  with  apparently  varying  degrees  ol  success,  The  "rope 
cure”  consisted  in  wrapping  a  rope  around  the  victim's  neck  and  lorso  "two  or  three  times  until 
it  lormed  a  sort  ol  a  girdle  A  st,yk  .or  rifle]  was  then  placed  between  the  ropes  and  twisted 
until  a  combination  of  smothering  and  garroting  was  cnated."  Sometimes,  what  is  described  as 
"a  good  beating  up"  was  administered.  The  ilth  Cavalry  apparently  had  a  method  all  its  own, 
more  psychological  than  physical:  the  Filipino  "was  taken  into  a  semi-dark  room  and  securely 
bound.  Then  a  huge  black,  dressed  only  in  a  loin  cloth  and  carrying  a  cavalry  sailer,  entered 
ana  danced  around,  threatening  with  the  saber.  Presumably  lie  looked  like  the  devil  incarnate  ”w 
A  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  accused  ol  torture  and  undue  cruelty  were  tried  by 
courts-martial.  The  sentences  appear,  however,  to  have  been  remarkably  lenient.  For  instance, 
of  ten  officers  tried  on  such  charges,  three  woe  acquitted  and  seven  convicted  ol  "looting,  tor 
ture,  and  murder."  Of  these  last  seven,  five  were  given  reprimands,  one  a  reprimand  and  a 
fine  of  $300,  and  one  was  sentenced  to  a  loss  ol  35  places  in  ilu  army  list  and  lorleinm  of  one  • 
half  pay  for  nine  months. *>*  When  the  whole  conduct  ol  the  war  was  investigated  by  the  .Senate  in 
1 1)02 ,  however,  the  use  of  torture  was  condemned  *>2 

{  .3.  Extend*  Area  Control 

During  1900,  U.S  forces  (.Mended  their  miluaiy  control,  nol  only  over  Ur  all  -important 
island  of  Luzon,  but  also  over  the  islands  to  ihe  south  A  campaign  by  General  Kites  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Wheaton  in  January  and  February  was  sueeesslul  in  adding  much  of  southern  Luzon  Lo  the 
U.S  orbit.  In  March,  the  island  of  Bohol  was  peaceably  occupied  By  May  ,  U.S.  troops  wa  re 
in  control  of  Marinduquc  and  Masbatc,  Calamianes,  the  Cuyos  group,  and  Palawan.  As  the  ter¬ 
ritories  were  occupied,  they  were  organized  so  that  the  Division,  o!  the  Phil ipptnca  eventually 
covered  all  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Division  was  divided  i n t « ■  the  lout 
departments  of  Northern  Luzon,  Southern  Luzon,  the  Vlsayas,  and  Mindanao  and  .Join  (Sulu).  As 
necessary,  departments  weie  divided  into  military  districts  On  the  municipal  level,  Genual 
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The  Taft  Commission  Assumes  Civil  (.onlrol 

The  military  activities  of  1900,  inijHjrlaiit  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  formed  only  part  of  the 
counterinsurgency  program.  Early  in  the  year.  President  McKinley  named  William  Ho’vard 
Taft  to  head  the  Second  Philippine  Commission.  This  one,  unlike  the  first,  was  entirely  civilian 
in  composition.  Besides  Taft,  appointees  included  Dean  C.  Wcrcester,  a  zoology  professor 
front  the  University  of  Michigan  and  a  member  of  the  Schurman  Commission  oi  the  year  before; 
Luke  E.  Wright,  a  judge  from  Tennessee;  Bernard  Moses,  a  history  professor  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California;  and  Henry  C.  Ide,  a  lawyer  from  Vermont.  Once  again,  Secretary  of  War 
Elihu  Hoot  drafted  instructions,  this  time  authorizing  that  all  legislative  power  lie  transferred 
on  September  1  front  the  military  to  me  commission  .M 

Taft,  look  ng  mammoth  in  a  white  suit,  arrived  in  Manila  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  1900. 

He  was  greeted  by  General  MacArthur,  who  less  than  a  month  before  had  succeeded  General 
Otis  as  military  governor.  Of  his  welcome,  Taft  later  wrote:  "Th  populace  that  we  expected 
to  welcome  us  was  not  there,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  coldness  of  the  army  officers  and  army 
men  wbt,  received  us  any  better  than  by  savin.,  ihat  it  somewhat  exceeded  the  coldness  of  the 
populace."  In  a  letter  home,  he  wrote  that  the  frigidity  made  him  stop  perspiring,  but,  "we 
must  be  patient  and  amiable  in  this  climate."  And  patience  and  amiability  would  indeed  have  to 
be  Taft's  chief  characteristics  for  the  next  few  years  in  the  Philippines.  Relations  between  the 
Army  and  the  commission  did,  however,  ease  somewhat  when,  as  Taft  wrote  later,  "it  dawned 
upon  most  of  them  that  we  held  the  purse -string. "St 

According  to  plan,  the  Taft  Commission  assumed  legislative  power  and,  in  its  first 
year,  passed  449  acts  dealing  witn  political,  administrative,  social,  and  economic  matters. 
Among  tne  more  important  of  these  were  an  appropriation  of  $2  million  (Mexican)  ior  the 
construction  and  repair  of  highways  and  bridges,  art  appropriation  oi  ?5,000  (Mexican)  for 
a  preliminary  survey  of  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Manila -Dagupan  Railroad  into  the 
mountains  to  the  north,  an  act  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Filipino  public  school  teachers  in 
Manila,  an  act  reorganizing  the  Forestry  Bureau  and  the  Mining  Bureau,  an  appropriation 
of  ♦l  million  tor  improving  the  port  of  Manila,  an  act  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  city  of  Manila,  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  Bervice,  an  act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  local  police  forces  in  cities  and  towns  ana  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  *150, 000  for  their  maintenance,  an  act  to  permit  civil  marriage  and  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  beginning  of  a  study  on  tariff  reform  i16 
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Hiipino  Support  for  Taft 

By  tin  b.  ginning  ol  19. ij,  the  Ajiiciican  .  itihan  guvemniMl  was  functioning  (airly  smooth¬ 
ly  In  July ,  'I  ni  becalm  tin  lust  .:i  '1  governor  of  the  1  i.i.tppincs .  lit-  was  helped  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  l.ij  Uk1  fact  tnat  he  had  a  cooperative  Kilij.  no  party  to  work  with  At  the  end  of  j900,  a  group 
ol  Hhpinos  had  issued  a  manifesto  (or  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Party  with  a  general  plat¬ 
form  advocating  immediate  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  Taft  was  happy 
to  encourage  this  friendly  group,  which  gradually  extended  its  influence  through  the  provinces, 
and  rewarded  the  leaders  with  positions  in  the  civil  government . It  must  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  Taft  and  the  Federalists  ha-  everything  their  own  way;  almost  immediately  there 
was  formed  a  rival  party,  the  Nationalists,  who  were  uncompromisingly  for  Independence ,  in 
Nonetheless,  the  Federal  Party  eased  Taft's  burden, 

V.S.  Situation  in  1 901 

American  military  strength  was  at  its  peak  In  1901.  There  was  a  U.S.  Army  of  2,367  of¬ 
ficers  and  71,727  enlisted  men.  w  Ye(  the  guerrilla  warfare,  which  had  now  been  carried  on  for 
over  a  year,  showed  no  signs  of  abating.  Brig.  Gen.  (then  Col  A  Frederick  Funston  later  said 
of  the  situation  in  February  1901:  "Through  the  country  everywhere  were  the  enemy’s  guerrilla 
bands,  made  up  not  only  of  the  survivors  of  the  forces  that  had  fought  us  earlier  In  the  war,  but 
of  men  who  had  been  recruited  or  conscripted  since.”  In  spite  of  constant  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  it  only  occasionally  managed  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  the  insurgents.  Even 
its  few  successes  had  little  general  effect,  Aguinaldo,  in  hiding,  still  controlled  the  guerrilla 
bands  through  the  local  chiefs.  He  was  recognized,  according  to  Funston,  as  "the  head  and 
front  of  the  insurrection,"  and  Funston  felt  that  "the  thing  could  not  end  until  he  was  either  out  of 
the  way  or  a  prisoner  in  our  hands . "«o 

Capture  of  Aguinaldo 

The  capture  of  Aguinaldo  was  certainly  the  event  of  1901,  if  not  of  ‘  .s.  f"sur- 

rection.  Colonel  i  oegan  his  spectacular  plans  in  early  February,  when  the  leader  of  a 

small  band  of  defecting  insurgents  turneu  out  to  be  bearing  dispatches  from  Aguinaldo  to  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  central  and  southern  Luzon .  Funston  and  a  native  associate  sat  up  all  night  and 
broke  the  code  in  wluch  the  more  important  dispatches  were  written— no  mean  feat  since  it  in¬ 
volved  rendering  the  cipher  through  two  languages,  Spanish  and  Tagalog,  into  a  third,  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  stratagem  devised  to  capture  Aguinaldo,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  isolated 
village  of  Palana:’  near  the  northern  end  of  Luzon,  was  a  daring  one.  Native  Maceabebe 
scouts  were  to  be  disguised  as  rebels  coming  to  Join  Aguinaldo,  bearing  bogus  letters  and 
shepherding  a  handful  of  American  prisoners.  Hilario  Tal  Placido  was  to  lead  the  "rebels"; 
and  the  "prisoners,"  including  Funston,  were  to  be  dressed  as  privates.  The  plan  was 


approved  b,’  tfci  uuliUn  eorutuamk  t .  although  Fuuslot.  laui  repelled  that.  win.!,  he  paid  hi  a 
last  call  on  Gem  ral  Wheaton,  lh.il  ofiiccr  said  "lunstun,  this  is  a  desperate  undertaking  .  I 
fear  that  1  shall  never  see  you  seam.'1 

1  he  Yieksbuig  carried  ih<-  ay -mail  expediiion  uei  th  and,  ?a i’\  in  lit  -  iniriuiig  a!  March  14, 
1!HU.  lamled  tlu  in  from  the  ship's  boats.  1  he  trek  to  Palauan  proved  to  be  a  nightmare,  with 
the  rain  pouring  unceasingly,  mote  titan  tiO  streams  io  be  waded  through,  ami  the  men  ravenous 
from  hunger.  The  climax  came  when  Hilario  Tal  l’lacido,  a  fat  man,  grabbed  Aguinaldo,  who 
weighed  all  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  sat  on  him  until  reinforcements  could  come 
up.  The  date  was  March  23,  nine  days  after  the  expedition  had  landed  on  the  coast. fii 

End  oj  ihe  Insurgency 

General  Aguinaldo  was  taken  to  Manila  where,  alter  long  indecision  and  inner  turmoil,  he 
finally  signed  a  statement  ending  the  war  and  pledged  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life  and  waited  out  the  next  45  years  in  his  house  near  Manila.  When,  on 
July  4,  1946,  .he  United  States  granted  the  Philippines  its  independence,  Genera]  Aguinaldo 
marched  down  Manila's  Dewey  Boulevard  ai  d,  with  great  ceremony,  removed  the  black  tie  that 
he  had  worn  as  a  symbol  of  mourning. *2 

After  Aguinaldo's  capitulation,  the  insurrection  degenerated  into  ladronism,  or  brigandage, 
although  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1902  that  the  last  important  insurgent  leaders,  Malvar  on 
Luzon  and  Lukban  on  Samar,  surrendered d 

By  this  time,  the  U  S.  forces  in  the  Islands  had  been  cut  down  considerably.  Since  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1599,  the  volunteer  army  was  to  continue  in  service  not  later 
than  July  1,  1901,  these  regiments  already  had  been  returned  to  the  mainland  and  mustered  out 
in  San  Francisco.  B,\  September  1901,  only  the  1,111  officers  and  42,128  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Army  were  left  in  the  Philippines  to  carry  out  mopping-up  activities  .64 

On  July  4,  1902,  an  order  of  Secretary  of  War  Boot  ended  what  remained  of  the  military 
government,  and  on  the  same  day  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclamation  of  peace 
and  amnesty.  The  insurrection  was  ofr daily  over . 

OLTCOME  AND  CONCLLSIOIVS 


Long  before  the  end  of  the  insurrection,  American  civil  government  had  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Philippines.  The  Second  Philippine  Commission  had  arrived  to  June  1900,  and  had 
taken  over  legislative  and  administrative  responsibilities  to  September.  The  Organic  Act, 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  July  2,  1902,  made  the  Philippines  an  unincoi'porated  territory 
of  the  United  States:  all  persons  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  April  11,  1899,  were  recognized 
as  citizens  of  the  Pitilippine  Islands  unless  they  wished  to  retain  their  Spanish  citizenship.  The 
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Conuu  is  s  iou  wae  continued  b;.  (ms  act.  and  mould,  fur  tht  . ui.t  lx  mg  eon»i*;  of  tht  mi ml*  :»  if 
the  orlginnl  Tail  Commission  plus  Hi ret  Filipino  nicnibt  m  In  19.  T  a,  elected  ’ogisl.-itiw  as 
trembly  was  adtierf  to  thr  politic^  Sviuj* . 

Po*t-Conjlicl  Problem i 

The  social  and  economic  conditions  under  which  the  civil  government  ojie rated  wen  ,  oi 
course,  chaotic.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  annua)  report  for  1 902,  sum  manned  •. h,.  p  neuti 
situation  in  the  Philippines  as  that  of  "a  country  just  emerging  from  nearly  six  years  of  devas¬ 
tating  warfare  (1S96-1902) ,  during  which  pioductive  industry  was  interrupted,  vasL  amounts  of  j 

property  were  destroyed,  the  bonds  of  social  order  were  broken,  habits  of  peaceful  industry  were 

i 

lost,  and  at  the  close  of  which  a  great  residuum  of  disorderly  men  were  left  leading  a  life  of 

brigandage  and  robbery. "*®  i 

In  addition,  natural  calamities  had  visited  the  Islands,  and  these  added  misfortunes  were 
indeed  serious  in  1902.  The  rinderpest  destroyed  about  90  percent  of  all  the  carabaos,  leaving 
the  Filipinos  without  draft  animals  to  till  their  land.  The  price  of  carabaos  thereupon  went  up 
from  f  20  to  $200  (Mexican).  Another  disease  was  killing  horses,  further  complicating  the 
problem.  The  rice  crop  was  only  29  percent  of  the  usual  yield,  and  even  this  small  crop  was 
further  diminished  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  by  a  plague  of  locusLs.  As  a  result,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  to  use  Insular  funds  to  buy  over  40  million  pounds  oi  rice  abroad  to  stave  off  famine 
Cholera  raged  through  the  Islands.  And  finally,  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  devalued  Mexi¬ 
can  dollars,  bearing  heavily  on  commercial  interests  and  wage  earners. s< 

These  were  mostly  temporary  ills  which  would  be  cured  in  time .  Two  basic  problems 
would  not  be  settled  for  years  to  come:,  the  continuing  desire  of  the  Filipinos  for  complete  in¬ 
dependence,  which  would  not  be  achieved  until  1946;  and  the  inequilable  distribution  of  land, 
which  would  eventually  contribute  to  the  outbreak  of  another  Philippine  insurrection— this  time 
by  the  Hukbaiahap  and  directed  against  the  independent  Philippine  Republic.* 

a 

i 

1 

Heeapitutat.^n  and  Summation 

The  major  lesBon  of  this  particular  episode  in  counterinsurgency  appears  to  be  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  balanced  combination  of  strong  military  force  and  wise  political  measures.  This 
combination  was  handled  in  a  particularly  effective  fashion  from  1»99  to  190?.  in  the  Pnil ippines . 

The  chronology  of  events  indicates  the  neat  dovetailing  of  military  and  ]k>1  it ical  actions:  the 
mass  of  military  men  and  materiel  that  swept  the  insurgent  forces  from  the  conventional  field 
and  Into  guerrilla  warfare  by  late  November  was  paralleled  on  the  political  side  by  the  Sehurman 
Commission  which  arrived  in  March  1E99.  This,  in  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  the  arrival,  in 

'See  Chapter  17,  "The  Philippines  (1946-1954)  " 

ml 


A 


;.OK  ;  *yv.  <A  Uw  T *H  Cosmnsj* Hi  iSoO .  tt»  I  r.ltel  State*  was  c*rr>  uig  nut  rntlttaij  and 
polls  seal  bhmi  simultaneous!)  ail -out  warfare  against  the  guerrillas,  and,  beginning  In  Scp- 
icmhrr  ar  enormous  amount  of  legislation  on  ;  ill'ical,  administrative,  social,  and  economic 
mailers 

The  -„.*piurc  ill  A^umaliio  in  March  iyo  1  —  wh.  eh  might  be  considered  the  military  highlight 
of  the  war— removed  the  symtmiio  focus  of  the  insurrection .  Having  gained  the  psychological 
initiative,  the  United  states  swiftly  followed  with  McKinley's  order  in  June  for  the  Inauguration 
of  Governor  Taft  on  July  1,  1901 .  This  replacement  of  military  control  by  civilian  government 
was  accompanied  by  mil  tary  ;mopping-up  activities,  and  by  July  4,  1902,  President  Roosevelt 
could  issue  a  proclamation  of  peace  and  amnesty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  legislative  program,  which  provided  a  comparatively  easy  transi¬ 
tion  into  the  new  era,  would  not  have  beer,,  nearly  so  effective  had  it  r.ot  been  for  the  presence  of 
a  friendly,  cooperative  segment  of  the  population  after  December  1900.  One  final  point  might 
be  made  about  U.S.  political  moves.  Cu  ffepUsmUu  1,  1901,  three  Filipinos  weie  added  to  the 
governing  civilian  commission.  The  success  of  the  United  States  in  this  episode  of  Internal 
conflict  thus  appears  to  have  been  due  to  and  consolidated  by  a  Judicious  combination  of  military 
force  and  political  wisdom  . 
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by  William  C.  Johnttane 

Japanee.*  occupation  forces  in  Burma  were  faced 
with  an  array  of  insurgencies  among  the  All  led - 
supported  hill  tribes,  particularly  the  Karens  ami 
Kachins,  and,  much  later,  the  Burmese  majority. 
However,  through  a  combination  of  propaganda, 
political  maneuver,  and  terrorism,  as  well  as 
conventional  military  operations,  the  Japanese 
were  able  to  hold  on  in  Ehiimu  until  defeated  by 
Allied  arms. 


BACKGROUND1 

In  1942,  when  Japanese  forces  invaded  and  occupied  Burma  in  the  course  of  World  War  U, 
the  country  was  truly  an  underdeveloped  area.  Only  slightly  smaller  than  Texas,  larger  than 
France,  and  nearly  double  the  size  of  Japan,  Burma  had  a  population  of  about  18  million  .  Situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Andaman  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Burma  shares  land  borders  with  Thailand  and 
Laos  on  the  east,  with  China  on  the  northeast  and  north,  and  with  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  west. 
The  country  is  shaped  reugbly  like  a  diamond  kite,  some  500  miles  across  and  800  to  l.OuO 
miles  from  north  to  south,  with  the  long  narrow  Tenaaserxm  coastal  strip  extending  like  the 
kite's  tall  to  the  south  for  500  miles  along  the  Malay  Peninsula  bordering  Thailand . 

The  Tibetan  mountain  ranges,  forming  the  land  barriers  on  the  west,  north,  and  northeast, 
carry  through  to  a  series  of  lesser  ranges  and  hills  within  the  country  The  Arakan  Yoms 
(mountains)  separate  the  coastal  strip  from  the  rest  of  the  country .  The  Pegu  Yoma  divide  the 
lower  central  plain,  while  the  highland  plateau  of  the  Shan  hills  sets  the  east-central  region 
apart  and  extends  beyond  the  Salween  River  to  the  Thai  border.  The  main  north-south  river 
valleys  of  the  Chindwin,  the  Irrawaddy,  and  the  Sittang  provide  the  agricultural  base  for  the  bulk 
of  the  Burmese -speaking  population,  the  middle  "dry  zone"  and  the  lower  delta  "wet  zone"  being 
the  chief  rice-producing  areas. 

Communications  follow  the  main  river  valleys,  the  Irrawaddy  being  navigable  as  far  north 
as  Bhamo,  close  to  the  China  border.  The  road  and  rail  network  in  1942  was  not  extensive  and 
was  developed  from  north  to  south.  There  were  no  roads  connecting  Burma  to  neighboring 
countries  on  the  east  and  west;  the  Burma  Road  to  China  was  the  only  significant  land  route  out 


of  Burma  ijcfore  World  W'ar  □.  Thus,  Burma  was  Isolated,  a  kind  of  backwater  annexed  by 
Britain  in  the  course  ot  three  wars  in  the  1 9th  century,  but  never  a  bone  of  contention  among  the 
great  powers.  Lack  of  an  cast-west  road  or  rati  system,  pluo  the  geographic  isolation  of  the 
Araknn  const,  made  both  the  British  retreat  from  Burma  In  1942  and  their  reoccupation  in 
1945  hazardous  undertakings. 

Lowland  Burma  and  the  mountain  ranges  along  its  western  and  northern  borders  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  heavy  annual  monsoon  rains  preceded  by  a  hot,  humid,  dry  season  In  April  and  May.  The 
heavy  downpours  of  the  summer  months  and  the  dense  jungle  growth  on  the  steep  mountainsides 
make  movement  of  men  and  animals  difficult,  while  movement  of  motor  transport  and  airplanes 
becomes  hazardous.  Except  in  the  more  temperate  Shan  highlands,  the  climate  Is  responsible 
for  a  high  incidence  of  malaria  and  respiratory  diseases.  In  the  "walkout”  of  refugees  from  the 
Japanese  invasion  in  1942,  thousands  perished  from  disease  and  infections  caused  by  leeches  In 
the  jungle -el  ad  mountains. 

Burma'*  People* 

Of  the  total  population  of  some  18  million  in  1940,  over  3.5  million  (almost  20  percent) 
consisted  of  non-Burmese-speaking  peoples  living  mostly  In  mountainous  areas  surrounding  the 
main  river  valleys.  In  culture,  these  minority  groups  ranged  all  the  way  from  primitive  Nags 
headhunters  to  the  civilized  Karens  of  lower  Burma.  Historically,  most  of  these  hill  peoples 
had  resisted  Burmese  control,  many  times  with  success.  During  the  British  period,  the  hill 
areas  had  been  administered  separately  from  Burma  proper,  and  the  mountain  tribal  groups  had 
largely  maintained  their  individual  identities,  customs,  languages,  and  traditions.  They  looked 
to  the  British  Government  for  p.otection  and  were  a  natural  source  for  recruitment  of  anti- 
Japanese  forces  during  the  war. 

Over  one  million  Karens  constituted  the  largest  single  minority  group.  More  than  half  of 
the  Karens  maintained  their  tribal  structure  intact  in  the  mountain  area  east  of  the  Slttang 
River  and  south  along  the  Tenasaerpn  coast,  Almost  half  a  million,  however,  had  filtered  Into 
lower  Burma,  mixing  with  the  Burmese  population  but  maintaining  their  separate  language  and 
customs.  Over  a  third  of  them  embraced  Christianity  during  the  period  of  British  rule.  As  a 
minority  group,  the  Karens  showed  initiative  in  obtaining  education  and  in  all  kinds  of  employ¬ 
ment,  but.  frequently  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Burmese  majority.  Looking  to  the  return  of 
the  British  for  protection  of  their  rights,  the  Karens  proved  generally  loyal  to  the  British  and 
violently  antagonistic  to  both  Burmese  and  Japanese  during  the  war. 

In  the  far  north  between  India  az.d  China  lived  some  200,000  Kachins,  a  primitive  tribal 
people,  fiercely  independent.  They  were  governed  lightly  by  the  British  and  quite  a  few  became 
Christians.  Although  Japanese  penetrated  only  the  southern  part  of  Kachin  territory,  these 
people  proved  the  most  willing  to  Join  in  guerrilla  and  other  activity  against  them. 
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The  China,  a  minority  group  similar  to  the  Kachins,  lived  in  the  mountainous  area  west  of 
the  Irrawaddy  and  south  toward  the  Arakan  ranges.  They  were  largely  tree  of  .Japanese  occu¬ 
pation  but  were  willing  recruits  to  special  forces  raised  by  the  British. 

The  Shan  peoples  oi  the  eastern  highlands,  ethnically  and  linguistically  :  elatou  i  >  l i it*  I  ii. •  i , 
numbered  about  one  million.  They  had  resisted  Burmese  domination  with  considerable  success. 
Administered  separately  by  the  British,  they  lived  in  a  feudal  system,  governed  by  hereditary 
rulers  called  sawbwas .  Because  eastern  Burma  was  not  a  strategic  theater  ot  war,  the  Slums 
were  more  or  less  left  to  their  own  devices.  They  accommodated  themselves  to  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupation  and  exhibited  little  loyalm  to  anyone  but  themselves. 


Burma  Under  British  Rule 

The  Burmese  majority  ol  14.5  million  was  initially  unsympathetic  to  the  British  who  had 
been  driven  out  by  the  Japanese.  The  Brttiah-Indian  Government  had  annexed  Burma  piecemeal 
in  the  19th  century  and  had  subsequently  added  it  as  a  province  to  their  Indian  Empire.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  British-trained  Indians  were  brought  to  Burma  and  came  to  occupy  positions  of  some 
responsibility  in  the  government.  Indiana  also  worked  for  foreign  business  firms  as  well  as 
engaging  in  business  on  their  own,  particularly  as  moneylenders.  As  a  result,  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity,  numbering  almost  a  million  before  the  war,  controlled  a  large  part  of  the  rice  produc¬ 
tion,  milling,  and  sales.  Aa  a  major  surplus  rice  "producer,  Burma  provided  some  3,000,000 
tons  annually,  much  of  which  went  to  India.  The  world  economic  depression  of  the  1930's  com¬ 
pleted  a  trend  toward  making  the  Burmese  cultivator  a  landless  tenant  under  absentee  owner  - 
ship  which  was  largely  Indian. 

Aj  a  consequence  of  British  rule,  almost  the  whole  of  Burma's  government  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  the  civil  service,  was  in  foreign  hande— British,  European,  Indian,  or  Chinese. 

Burma  was  made  a  separate  colony  of  Britain  with  limited  self  -government  only  in  the  mid- 
x930's  and  the  Burmese  had  little  time  m  iin  experience  in  running  their  own  affairs  before 
World  War  IL.  With  little  stake  in  the  future  of  their  country  and  without  any  significant  role  in 
its  development,  Burmese  nationalists  were  generally  ready  to  believe  the  propaganda  that  the 
Japanese  came  as  "liberators." 

After  the  mid-1930’s,  in  fact,  the  Burmese  nationalist  movement  had  been  increasingly 
dominated  by  a  young  and  vociferous  group  of  Burmese  calling  themselves  the  "Thakins." 
They  used  Marxism  as  a  doctrinal  justification  for  their  demands  for  independence,  al¬ 
though  few  of  them  could  be  called  knowledgeable,  dedicated  Communists,  From  this  group, 
a  young  man  named  Aung  Sir.  .vac  chosen  by  the  Japanese  and.  with  some  "thirty  com¬ 
rades,"  was  taken  to  Japan  in  the  early  1940  b  for  training.  These  men  eventually  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Burma  Independence  Army,  which  entered  Burma  with  the  Japanese  in 
1042.  Other  Burmese  political  leaders,  such  as  Dr.  Ba  Maw,  1'  Is'u,  and  the  Thakiti  Than 
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Tun,  stayed  in  Burma;  but  all  of  them  were  willing  to  welcome  the  Japanese  "liberators"  of 
their  country, 

IXSIRCENLY 

The  insurgency  in  Burma  between  19-12  and  1945,  which  took  the  form  of  rebellion  against 
Japanese  occupation,  was,  not  surprisingly,  initially  supported  only  by  the  non-Burmese  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population,  particularly  the  Karens  and  the  Kachins.  Burmese  nationalists  joined 
the  resistance  only  later,  after  general  disenchantment  with  Japanese  promises  of  independence 
and  after  British  success  in  driving  out  the  Japanese  appeared  certain.  The  various  insurgent 
groups— Kachins,  Karens,  and  Burmese— had  no  connection  with  each  other,  mainly  because  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  as  it  affected  war  operations.  The  motives  of  each  insurgent 
group  were  different,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  deal  with  the  principal  insurgent  groups 
separately. 

The  Britith  OrganUe  Firtt  Sachin  Guerrilla* 

Chronologically,  insurgency  against  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Burma  began  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  inhabited  mainly  by  the  Kachins.  Putao  (Fort  Herz)  was  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  this  area  and  a  small  number  of  British  officials  had  remained  here  at  the  time 
of  general  British  withdrawal  from  Burma.  Except  for  difficult  mountain  trails,  the  only  con¬ 
tact  was  by  air.  In  the  spring  of  1942,  an  additional  number  of  officers  of  the  British  Army  and 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  Burma,  in  exile  at  Simla  in  India,  were  airdropped  into 
Kachln  territory.  British  civil  administration  of  sorts  was  carried  on,  while  the  British  mili¬ 
tary  organized  the  Kachins  into  an  intelligence  network  and  a  nucleus  for  protection  of  the  .mail 
airstrip  that  was  built  at  Putao.  British  forces  consisted  of  approximately  100  officers  and 
some  300  enlisted  men,  controlling  over  1,000  Kachin  guerrillas.  Mainly  used  for  intelligence 
gathering,  the  Kachins  also  helped  in  the  rescue  of  downed  Allied  fliers  on  the  Hump  route  to 
China  which,  with  the  assistance  of  American  personnel,  also  became  a  primary  operation, 

American  Force*  Enter  Kachin  Territory 

In  April  1942,  the  American  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS)  activated  Detachment  101, ; 
and  the  advance  group  of  a  few  officers  and  enlisted  men  was  airi  opped  into  Putao.  Its  ob¬ 
jectives  were  to  organize  air  rescue  work,  develop  an  extensive  intelligence  network  behind 
Japanese  lines,  and  gradually  tram  and  arm  guerrilla  units  which  could  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  of  the  combined  American  and  Chinese  forces  into  Burma  along  the  Ledo  Road. 
Construction  of  this  road  from  bases  in  India  was  designed  to  link  it  with  the  old  Burma  Road 
and  thus  open  a  land  supply  line  to  the  China  Theater.  To  accomplish  this,  the  combined 
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American -Chinese  forces  under  General  Stillwell  crossed  buck  into  Burma  and  slowly  drove 
down  the  Hukawng  Valley,  with  the  capture  of  Myilkyinn  and  its  complex  of  airfields  and  com¬ 
munications  as  their  objective. 

Detacliment  101  officers,  originally  commanded  by  Col.  Carl  Eider  and  later  by  Col. 
William  R.  Peers,  were  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  two  Catholic  priests  who  had  ministered 
to  the  Kuchins  before  the  war  and  were  highly  trusted  by  them.  From  an  initial  force  of  about 
100  Kaehin  irregulars,  the  total  number  enhe'ed  for  various  duties— intelligence,  guerrilla  op¬ 
erations,  and  raiding  parties  behind  Japanese  lines— reached  10,000.  American  strength  of 
Detachment  101  was  at  first  9  officers  and  12  enlisted  men,  by  the  end  of  the  war,  there  wore 
131  American  officers  and  558  enlisted  men. 

The  American  effort  was  directed  chiefly  at  using  the  Kachins  in  a  large-scale  intelligence 
network.  While  this  was  being  organized,  groups  of  Kachins  were  also  trained  in  the  use  of 
small  arms  and  mortars  and  later  organized  into  small  guerrilla  groups.  These  Kaehin  guer¬ 
rillas,  usually  in  groups  of  less  than  platoon  strength  and  never  more  than  the  size  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  battalion,  harried  Japanese  communications,  raided  supply  dumps,  engaged  in  fire  fightB 
With  Japanese  patrols,  provided  flanking  protection  for  the  main  forces  and  fire  fights,  and  gen¬ 
erally  disrupted  the  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  mobilize  sizeable  forces  to  stop  the  advance  of 
regular  American-Chinese  units. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  required  of  the  Kachins,  casualties  were  low.  Of¬ 
ficially,  184  were  killed  and  some  86  were  missing  over  the  period  of  operations  which  ended  in 
June  1945  whan  the  Kaehin  units,  along  with  Detachment  101,  were  deactivated,  By  this  time, 
the  war  had  moved  out  of  the  mountains  and  the  British  Army  had  broken  into  the  Irrawaddy 
plains  area  in  their  drive  to  Rangoon. 

Without  outside  support,  Kaehin  insurgency  against  the  Japanese  would  have  amounted  to 
little.  Organized  by  both  American  and  British  officers,  supplied  with  modem  weapons  and 
food,  the  Kaehin  guerrillas  contributed  substantial  assistance  to  the  American-Chinost  advance 
Into  northern  Burma.  The  Kachins  had  the  advantage  of  operating  in  their  home  territory'  and 
turned  this  to  the  advantage  also  of  the  advancing  forces  by  aiding  outflanking  movements.  Also, 
the  Allied  rear  bases  around  Putao  and  the  mobile  liases  which  advanced  with  the  construction 
of  the  Ledo  Road,  gave  sanctuary  and  support  to  tne  Kaehin  forces. 

When  the  war  moved  on,  the  Kachins  returned  to  their  homes,  experienced  in  modern  war¬ 
fare  and  no  more  tolerant  of  Burmese  or  other  domination  than  they  had  been  previously.  After 
Independence,  their  territory  became  one  of  the  states  in  the  Union  of  Burma  and  political  or¬ 
ganizations  began  to  spring  up.  The  ultimate  effects  of  the  original,  outside-aided  Kaehin  in¬ 
surgency  have  yet  to  be  determined. 
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The  Karen*  Alto  Fight  the  japanete 

Although  a  considerable  projiortion  ol  the  Karen  jxipiiiation  was  intermixed  among  the  Bur- 
me.se  of  lower  Burma,  a  somewhat  larger  number  lived  in  the  hills  and  mountains  east  of  the 
Sittung  luvei  and  south  along  the  Tcnasserim  coast.  After  the  Japanese  Army  crossed  the  Sit- 
tang  in  early  1912  and  the  British  forces  were  retreating  toward  upper  Burma,  a  number  of 
British  officers  volunteered  to  stay  behind  and  organize  resistance  to  the  Japanese.  These  of- 
lieers,  the  must  well-known  being  Maj.  tl  P,  Seagrim,  went  into  the  eastern  lulls  to  work  with 
the  Karen  tribal  groups.  They  had  two  advantages.  First,  the  area  of  their  activity  soon 
eeased  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Japanese  as  it  was  of  slight  military  importance  and  had  little  in 
the  wav  of  economic  resources.  Second,  many  of  the  Karen  tribal  leaders  were  Christian,  most 
were  as  violently  anti -Japanese  as  they  were  anti-Burmese,  and  they  were  therefore  willing  to 
assist  the  British.  3 

Before  the  war,  factionalism  among  the  Karen  political  organizations  prevented  any 
crystallization  of  aims  beyond  tl,  vague  objective  of  preventing  discrimination  by  the  Burmese 
majority.  Attempts  of  the  Burmese  nationalists  to  enlist  Karen  leaders  in  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  were  hardly  successful;  although  a  few  joined  with  the  Burmese  in  the  Anti-Fascist 
l  eague  established  in  1944,  Karen  support  was  minimal  and  halfhearted.  Communism  seems  to 
have  had  no  appeal  for  the  Karens  or  their  leaders,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inclusion  of  Com¬ 
munists  within  the  general  Burmese  independence  movement  during  the  war  helped  to  make  the 
Karens  reluctant  to  work  closely  with  the  Burmese. 

British  Force  13b  Operate*  in  Karen  Territory 

Since  British  forces  knew  that  their  officers  were  engaged  in  raising  Karen  guerrilla 
forces,  efforts  were  made  in  1912  to  make  contact  w'ith  them.  The  British  organization  for 
clandestine  operations  in  wartime  was  centered  in  the  Special  Operations  Ixecutive  (SOE)  in 
London.  Fnder  this  aegis,  a  unit  known  as  Force  136  was  specially  organized  for  operations  in 
Burma.  Its  objectives  were  the  same  as  those  of  American  OSS  Detachment  101— to  set  up  an 
intelligence  network  and  to  train  and  arm  guerrilla  units  for  harrassing  the  Japanese  at  the 
time  ot  the  British  return  into  Burma.  Officers  of  Force  136  operated  in  the  Arakan  region  and 
in  the  Karen  districts  east  ot  the  Sittang. 

Little  difficulty  was  found  in  rt  cruiting,  since  the  Karens  had  suffered  both  from  the  Japanese 
Army  and  the  Japanosc-sixmsored  Burma  Independence  Army.  The  Karens  thought  that  defeatof  the 
Japanese  would  restore  Burma  to  British  rule,  and  in  this  they  saw  their  only  future  as  a  people. 
Between  1912  and  the  end  of  19! !.  -irnall  arms  run!  mortars,  explosives,  and  other  equipment,  as 
well  as  food,  were  airdropped  to  Karen  units  commanded  by  British  officers.  An  effective  in¬ 
telligence  network  was  established  and  an  increasing  number  of  Karens  were  trained  to  operate 
as  guerrilla  units  at  near  company  strength.  The  intelligence  net  was  particularly  useful,  since 


the  Karens,  similar  in  looks  to  the  Burmese  and  more  widely  diffused  among  them,  could  travel 
into  lower  Burma,  to  Rangoon  and  other  centers,  without  grtat  fear  of  capture.  They  could  thus 
obtain  information  from  a  wider  variety  of  sources  than  were  open  to  the  similar  Kuchin  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  north . 

Karen  Guerrilla  Operation * 

By  the  beginning  of  1945,  an  increasing  number  of  Karen  guerrilla  units  wore  in  the  field. 
They  dynamited  trains,  supply  dumps,  and  communication  centers,  as  well  as  engaging  in  swift 
raids  and  fire  fights  with  Japanese  patrols.  Force  136  at  this  time  had  nearly  5,000  Karens 
under  arms  and  reported  to  British  headquarters  that  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  these  guerrilla 
Units  from  engaging  the  Japanese  in  force  with  the  Inevitable  risk  of  defeat .  British  head¬ 
quarters  did  not  want  to  lose  these  units,  which  the  Japanese  could  decimate  by  concerted  effort 
il  they  became  too  worrisome;  consequently  the  guerrillas  were  ordered  no(  to  extend  their 
fighting  until  given  the  word  by  the  commander  of  the  British  Army  that  had  re-entered  Burma. 

In  April  and  May  of  1945,  with  the  British  driving  the  Japanese  back  toward  Rangoon,  the 
Karen  guerrillas  were  ordered  to  mount  large-scale  and  extensive  attacks  on  Japanese  units 
east  of  the  Slttang.  Their  objective  was  to  tis  down  and  disrupt  as  much  as  possible  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  crack  Japanese  15th  Division,  so  that  it  would  not  help  counter  the  British  drive  to 
Rangoon.  This  the  Karen  guerrillas  did  so  effectively  that  the  division's  communications  were 
cut,  its  supplies  were  disrupted,  and  it  was  prevented  from  moving  east  in  time  for  the  battle 
for  Rangoon.  It  is  estimated  tliat  between  200  and  2,000  casualties  were  suffered  by  the  5,000 
organised  Karen  guerrillas  in  these  last  months  of  the  war.  4 

The  consequences  of  the  Karen  insurgency  are  still  being  felt  in  Burma.  The  Karens  be¬ 
came  insurgents  in  the  belief  that  the  return  of  the  British  would  give  them  security  from  the 
Burmese  majority  through  some  sort  of  autonomy  in  any  postwar  Burmese  government.  When 
the  British  left  to  the  new  Burmese  Government  the  task  of  establishing  a  separate  Karen  state 
within  the  Union,  the  Karens  found  that  they  had  lost  effective  British  protection.  At  the  mercy 
of  the  Burmese,  they  felt  insecure;  thus  when  negotiations  broke  down,  it  was  the  Karens— aided 
to  a  large  degree  by  those  trained  by  Force  136  during  the  war— who  mounted  the  first  postwar 
insurgency  against  the  independent  Burma  Government. 


Burmese  Disillusionment 

The  Burmese  insurgency  against  the  Japanese  was  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  the 
Kachins  or  the  Karens.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  Insurgents  were  organized  by  outside  Allied 
help  and  would  have  been  ineffective  without  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Burmese,  the  insurgency 
grew  out  of  the  prewar  independence  movement  spearheaded  by  young  Burmese.  It  should  be 
said  of  the  young  B,  .mese  leaders  that  they  kept  In  mind  a  single  political  goal  for  their 
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country  —  independence.  In  their  view,  the  Japanese,  by  ousting  the  British  from  Burma,  had 
taken  them  a  big  step  toward  that  goal.  At  first,  they  accepted  Japanese  plans  for  an  "independ¬ 
ent”  government  of  Burma,  but  they  were  quick  to  realize  the  sham  nature  of  this  freedom .  By 
the  middle  of  11)13,  few  Burmese  nationalist  leaders  were  under  any  illusions  about  Japanese 
rule.  News  of  Japanese  defeats  filtering  into  the  country  inspired  hope  among  the  Burmese 
that  the  Japanese  would  in  turn  be  pushed  out  by  the  Allied  forces  concentrated  for  the  rcoccu- 
pntion  of  Burma.  At  this  point  the  Burmese  were  ready  t.>  become  insurgents  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  occupiers  of  their  country. 

The  Burmese  nationalists  were  in  an  unusually  good  position  to  aet.  Many  of  them  had 
joined  Dr.  Ba  Maw  in  a  government  established  by  the  Japanese  in  August  1943.  Others,  like 
Than  Tun  and  his  Communist  associates  took  cover  In  the  districts,  planning  to  organize  the 
people  as  beet  they  could  under  the  noses  of  the  Japanese.  Gen.  Aung  San  was  not  only  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Japanese -sponsored  Burma  Defense  Army  (reorganized  from  the  original  Burma 
Independence  Army)  but  was  also  Defense  Minister  in  the  Ba  Maw  government.  Thus,  there 
was  the  unusual  situation  of  an  indigenous  government,  aet  up  by  the  Japanese  occupying  forces, 
which  contained  within  it  the  leaders  of  a  nationalist  movement  with  no  loyalty  to  its  sponsor. 

From  their  posts  in  the  government,  the  nationalist  leaders  knew  most  if  what  was  going  on 
and  most  of  what  the  Japanese  planned  to  do.  They  could  further  their  own  aims  and  organize, 
openly  In  part  and  secretly  when  necessary,  with  some  mantle  of  protection.  As  an  example, 
Aung  Sun  and  ids  associates  at  one  point  persuaded  some  leading  Karens  to  help  in  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  a  Karen  battalion  for  the  Burma  Defense  Army  and  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Burmese  nationalists  to  build  political  strength  in  the  countryside— not  for  the  purpose  of  rising 
against  the  Japanese,  but  in  preparation  for  the  day  when  the  Japanese  would  be  driven  from 
Burma .  Again,  U  Nu  has  related  that  he  was  able  to  place  several  trusted  men  in  the  office  of 
the  Japanese  secret  military  police  headquarters  so  that  they  could  give  warning  when  any  Bur¬ 
mese  political  agents  were  under  scrutiny  or  subject  to  arrest .  s 

The  Burmete  Make  Contact  With  the  Brituh 

During  September  and  October  1943,  the  first  contacts  were  made  between  the  Southeast 
Asia  Command  (SEAC)  headquarters  of  Adm.  Louis  Mountbatten  and  Rirmese  leaders  and  of¬ 
ficers  under  Aung  San.  A  Burmese  Communist,  Theln  Pe,  had  made  his  way  out  to  India  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  worked  with  various  organizations  while  being  carefully  checked  by  the  British 
Army  and  by  the  Burmese  Government-in-exile  at  Simla,  His  bona  tides  was  finally  accepted 
and  Force  130  officers  in  Burma  were  instructed  to  evaluate  the  temper  of  the  Burmese  nation¬ 
alists  and  the  Burma  Defense  Army  and,  in  particular,  the  characte-  of  Gen.  Aung  San.  Reports 
sent  out  to  SEAC  headquarters  in  Colombo  Indicated  that  there  was  real  disaffection 
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among  the  Burmese  and  that  the  Burma  Defense  Army  might  indeed  turn  against  the  Japanese  if 
given  arms  and  encouragement.8 

At  about  the  same  time  the  first  contacts  were  being  made  between  the  British  ami  Gen. 
Aung  San,  Burmese  nationalist  leaders  were  trying  to  form  some  sort  of  political  organization 
looking  to  the  post-Japnnese  period.  Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Aung  San  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Than  Tun,  who  had  a  flair  for  administration  and  organization,  these  eftorts  bore  fruit  in 
September  1944  with  the  establishment  of  th<  Anti-Fascist  Organization  (AFO).  Although  the 
leading  young  Burmese  nationalists  held  offices  in  it,  the  AFO  was  nothing  more  than  a  loose 
coalition  ofa  variety  of  political  organizations  and  factions,  including  the  Communists.  Its  mani¬ 
festo,  drawn  up  with  the  help  of  a  number  of  the  young  leaders,  was  primarily  designed  to  gain 
British  approval  and  assistance.  Its  stated  alms,  purposely  vague,  served  to  help  persuade 
Lord  Mountbatten  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  Burmese  willing  k>  take  up  insurgency 
against  the  Japanese.  In  the  spring  of  1945,  the  organization's  name  was  changed  to  the  Anti- 
Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  (AFPFL) . 

In  December  1944,  over  the  objections  of  the  civilian  Burmese  Govcrnment-in-exile  at 
Simla,  Lord  Mountbatten  decided  to  give  aims  to  the  Burmese  insurgents  as  individuals,  through 
Force  136  officers.  Altogether  the  British  supplied  some  5,000  rifles  and  ammunition,  as  well 
as  radio  equipment  for  intelligence  and  liaison  work,  to  these  guerrillas . 

Anli-Japanett  Activitiei  of  the  Burmete 

By  the  beginning  of  1945,  considerable  numbers  of  Burmese  in  small  units  had  become  a 
part  of  the  anii -Japanese  resistance.  These  small  units  in  lower  and  middle  Burma  harried  the 
Japanese  by  blowing  up  bridges,  cutting  communications,  and  supplying  intelligence  to  Allied 
forces . 

In  addition,  the  Japanese -sponsored  Burma  army,  which  had  been  training  ior  the  past  year, 
was  preparing,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Aung  San,  to  leave  Rangoon  ana  turn  against  the 
Japanese  forces  according  to  plans  being  worked  out  between  Gen.  Aung  San  and  the  British 
Army  staff. '■  In  March  1945,  the  Burma  Defense  Army  by  now  renamed  the  Burma  National 
Army  (BNA1,  left  Rangoon,  ostensibly  to  join  Japanese  forces  in  fighting  the  advancing  British. 
Once  out  of  the  capital,  by  a  prearranged  plan  with  the  British,  the  BNA  took  up  positions  on  the 
east  and  west  flanks  of  the  advancing  British  forces.  After  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  the  BNA 
units  were  ordered  to  assist  the  British  in  preventing  a  link-up  between  the  retreating  Japanese 
and  a  division  that  had  been  caught  to  the  west  of  the  Irrawaddy;  in  this  operation  they  seem  to 
have  been  effective.  The  BNA  was  disbanded  in  August  1945,  after  British  administration  was 
re-established  in  lower  Burma. 
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Japanese  plans  for  Southeast  Asia  centered  on  the  capture  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies.  From  these  territories,  Japan  expected  to  obtain  large  supplies  of 
raw  materials  for  her  war  effort.  Capture  of  the  Philippines  was  vital  to  strategic  control  of 
the  western  Pacific  and  as  pioteefion  for  her  Southeast  Asian  conquests.  Capture  of  Burma,  as 
flank  protection  on  the  west,  was  less  necessary;  but  Burmese  rice  and  other  materials  were 
considered  essential  to  help  sustain  -Japan's  large  armies  in  the  region. 

General  Lines  of  Japanese  Policy 

Broad  Japanese  policy  for  Southeast  Asia,  approved  in  Tokyo  in  November  1941,  provided 
for  initial  military  administration  in  the  captured  territories,  with  decisions  on  the  form  of 
local  government  to  come  Later.  Nevertheless,  on  January  22,  1942,  Premier  Tojo  told  the 
Japanese  Diet  that  Japan  planned  ->  give  "independence"  to  Burma  and  the  Philippines,  provided 
♦hose  peoples  understood  the  true  intentions  of  the  Japanese.  8  Letting  the  Burmese  have  their  ! 

own  government  under  Japanese  control  was  certainly  designed  as  a  strategic  measure  that 
would  help  attain  Japanese  political  aims,  tend  to  prevent  insurgency,  and  leave  the  Japanese 
tree  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  country.  This  move  also  bolstered  the  generally  imagina-  \ 

live  Japanese  propaganda  line  that  Asian  countries  were  to  be  united  in  a  "Greater  East  Asia  j 

Co-Prosperity  Sphere."  The  addition  of  Burma  and  the  Philippines  to  the  "independent" 

i 

regimes  of  Manchukuo  ar.d  of  WangChing-wei  in  China,  gave  substance  to  the  argument  that  the  1 

! 

Japanese  were  making  progress  toward  their  goals. 

Japan's  conquest  of  Burma  was  aided  by  three  factors:  (l)  British  unpreparedness  and  the 
consequent  collapse  of  Allied  resistance,  even  ahead  of  the  Japanese  timetable;  (21  lack  of  any 
real  Burmese  loyalty  to  their  British  overlords  and  their  initial  welcome  of  the  Japanese  as 
liberators;  and  (,j)  the  initial  psychological  effect  of  the  entry  of  the  Burma  Independ- nee  Army 
along  with  Japanese  forces,  lending  credence  to  the  idea  that  Japan  was  granting  Burma  its 

» 

freedom.  By  June  1942,  Allied  forces  had  been  routed  from  all  of  Burma  except  the  far  north- 
cast  Kachin  territory,  and  the  Japanese  could  proceed  to  consolidate  their  occupation  of  the 
country. 

Japan's  Program  for  Pacification 

Japanese  counterinsurgency  efforts  mainly  consisted  of  a  two-part  program  of  pacification, 
geared  to  support  their  military  operations  and  their  exploitation  of  Burma's  resources.  The 
first  part  co:  '  d  of  extensive  measures  to  search  out  dissidents,  Allied  agents,  and  any  in¬ 
dividuals  who  might  lie  capable  of  organizing  significant  anti-Japanese  resistance  In  the  coun  -  , 

try.  This  effort  necessitated  a  widespread  organization  and  development  of  local  agencies  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  diesidence  and  outbreaks  of  disorder  among  the  mass  of  the  population.  \ 
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These  activities  might  be  described  as  negative  efforts.  The  second  part  consisted  of  positive 
attempts  to  establish  a  Burmese  government  which  could  relieve  the  Japanese  occupation  ad¬ 
ministration  of  many  of  its  tasks  arid  which  would  mobilize  the  people  behind  Japanese  aims  and 
the  total  Japanese  war  effort.  Although  the  two  parts  of  the  program  were  interrelated  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  Japanese  efforts  in  each  direction  interacted  on  each  other,  these  two  aspects  of  the 
Japanese  counterinsurgency  deserve  separate  discussion. 

The  Kempelai  —  Instrument  of  "Negative”  Action 

Direct  action  'n  control  potential  insurgency  was  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  secret  mili¬ 
tary  police,  call-  e  Kempetai.  This  agency  worked  closely  with  the  Japanese  Army  and  with 
the  Japanese  military  liaison  with  the  Burmese  civilian  government;  it  was  directly  under  the 
Japanese  Commander  in  Chief  for  Burma,  Major-General  Iida.  Major-General  Matsuoka,  who 
had  had  experience  in  China,  headed  the  Kempetai  and  was  virtually  second-in-command  to 
Major-General  Iida. 

The  Kempetai  had  been  first  organized  as  military  police  in  Manchuria  after  Japanese  oc¬ 
cupation  there.  With  the  expansion  of  Japan's  conquests  in  China,  the  organization  had  expanded 
its  functions  to  counterintelligence,  espionage,  and  a  variety  of  secret  activities  necessary  for 
effective  counterinsurgency  action.  It  had  its  own  supply  and  transport  and  its  own  funds.  Its 
personnel  had  been  well  trained  in  the  1930's  and  by  1942  had  gained  much  experience  in  occu¬ 
pied  China.  Apart  from  the  higher  officers,  however,  recruitment  during  its  period  of  rapid 
expansion  had  brought  to  its  ranks  whnt  can  only  be  called  the  riffraff  of  Japanese  youth, 
hardened  criminals,  and  rejects  from  army  service,  Everywhere  in  East  Asia  the  Kempetai 
had  fostered  and  earned  a  reputation  for  brutality  and  ruthlessness.  9 

As  the  Japanese  Army  moved  into  Burma,  the  Kempetai  moved  with  them  and  immediately 
set  about  building  an  extensive  intelligence  network.  Between  January  ar,i  June  1942,  while 
military  operations  were  still  in  progress,  its  chief  efforts  were  directed  to  ferreting  out  Allied 
agents,  rounding  up  British  subjects  and  other  enemy  ali  is,  and  compiling  dossiers  on  all 
Burmese  who  might  be  suspected  of  anti-Japanese  activity.  As  fast  as  the  Japanese  armies 
cleared  areas  of  Allied  forces,  Kempetai  agents  set  up  local  police  forces  in  towns  and  rural 
areas  throughout  Burma  proper  and  began  building  a  network  of  paid  local  informers.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  found  many  Burmese  willing  to  work  with  them,  since  it  gave  them  authority  and  increased 
their  prestige,  as  well  as  provided  material  benefits.  The  methods  of  the  Kempetai  were  sim¬ 
ple  and  direct.  Suspects  were  arrested,  subjected  to  various  forms  of  physical  torture,  and 
usually  released.  Key  local  leaders  were  not  jailed  indefinitely  after  being  tortured  but  were 
either  used  as  agents  or  simply  let  free  to  spread  the  word  about  the  brutality  of  the  Kempetai. 

Since  the  Kempetai  was  largely  responsible  for  internal  security  in  the  occupied  territory, 
it  also  organized  extensive  local  "Peace  Commission"  or  "Peace  Preservation  Committees"  In 
1943.  This  same  technique  had  been  used  in  China.  Since  its  reputation  for  brutality  had  been 
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established,  it  did  not  encounter  too  much  difficulty  in  getting  local  officials  and  respected  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  rural  districts  to  cooperate  as  heads  of  these  units.  The  peace  committees 
served  both  to  provide  the  Kempetai  with  local  intelligence  and  to  act  as  channels  of  propaganda . 
Although  closely  supervised  and  i  iUrolled,  the  committees  did  bine  some  authority  and  could 
act  for  the  Burmese  as  intermediaries  with  both  the  Kempetai.  and  the  Japanese  Army.  It  was 
the  old  carrot  and  stick  technique,  and  it  worked  very  well 

Positive  Action:  A  Burmese  Army 

The  Japanese  program  of  positive  counterinsurgency  action  included  a  number  of  interre- 
laved  elements.  First,  the  Japanese  planned  to  use  the  Burma  Independence  Army  (BIA)  as  a 
force  to  maintain  internal  order  and,  hopefully,  as  an  auxiliary  arm  in  military  operations. 

In  this  case,  the  Japanese  high  command  simply  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  had 
come  as  a  result  of  prewar  espionage.  Some  time  before  1940,  a  Col.  Keiji  Suzuki,  who  had 
served,  in  Manchuria,  had  been  sent  to  Rangoon  as  an  intelligence  agent  with  a  broad  directive  to 
identify  anti-British  leadership  among  the  Burmese.  Through  other  Japanese  agents,  he  even¬ 
tually  got  in  touch  with  some  of  the  younger  Thakin  group.  When  young  Aung  San  was  sent  out.  of 
Burma  in  late  1940  to  seek  help  from  China  for  the  Burmese  nationalists,  it  was  on  Colonel 
Suzuki's  orders  that  he  was  picked  up  in  Amoy  and  taken  to  Japan.  <o 

Colonel  Suzuki  conceived,  a  rather  grandiose  plan  for  a  pro-Japanese  Burma  army  with 
himself  in  the  role  of  leader,  and,  after  getting  approval  from  the  Japanese  high  command,  he 
sent  Aung  San  back  to  Burma  to  recruit  the  group  who  later  became  famous  as  the  Thirty  Com¬ 
rades.  This  nucleus  was  given  military  training  on  Hainan  Island  and,  inlate  1941,  was  moved 
to  Bangkok.  Returning  to  Burma  with  the  Japanese  Army,  and  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Suzuki,  who  had  taken  the  Burmese  name  of  Bo  Mogoe  (General  Lightning),  the  Burmese  army, 
originally  about  4,000  Burmese,  gathered  recruits  as  it  went  north  witl  le  Japanese  to  Ran¬ 
goon.  In  fact,  it  was  a  rabble  army,  ill-trained  and  ill -disciplined,  but  with  arms;  and  its 
members  swelled  to  some  20,000  by  the  time  Rangoon  was  taken  in  March  1942. 

The  Japanese  were  soon  disillusioned  about  the  worth  of  the  Burma  Independence  Army  as 
a  counterinsurgency  force .  Burmese  troops  were  far  more  interested  in  establishing  their  own 
network  of  authority  and  in  paying  off  old  grudges  against  Karens  in  the  delta  area  than  in  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  Japanese  control  and  discipline.  BIA  troops  that  had  fanned  out  through 
lower  Burma  by  the  summer  of  1942  were  reported  to  have  gotten  in  the  way  of  both  the  Kempe¬ 
tai  and  the  Japanese  Army;  recommendations  were  subsequently  made  for  their  disarmament. 

The  Burma  army  was  saved  through  the  efforts  of  the  Burmese  themselves,  as  well  as  Jap¬ 
anese  willingness  to  make  political  concessions.  In  July  and  August  1942,  the  Japanese  high 
command  moved  to  set  up  a  Burmese  committee  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  an  "inde¬ 
pendent"  government.  Aung  San  was  a  member  of  this  group  and  insisted  that  an  "independent 
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Burma"  must  have  iis  own  arm)  .  The  Japanese  conceded  this  but  obtained  agreement  for  its 
thorough  reorganization.  Consequently,  during  August  and  October  19-4  2,  the  large  and  un 
wield)  Burmese  force  was  disbanded,  partially  disarmed,  and  reorganized  as  the  Burma  IV - 
tense  Army  (BDA).  Aung  San  was  given  the  position  of  maior-general  and  commander  in  chief. 
After  careful  screening,  the  reorganized  force  consisted  of  three  infantry  battalions,  a  head¬ 
quarters,  and  a  school  for  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers.  It.  initial  size  was 
approximately  7,000,  but  it  was  contemplated  that,  by  more  thorough  training  of  recruits,  it 
might  be  increased  to  around  12,000.  n 

From  this  tune  on,  the  Japanese  kept  BDA  units  dispersed,  and  neither  the  Kempetai  nor 
the  Japanese  Regular  Army  trusted  them  with  any  but  garrison  duties.  Indeed,  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  an  instrument  of  counterinsurgency,  the  Burma  Defense  Army,  renamed  the  Burma 
National  Army  (BNA)  in  1944,  was  to  become,  under  Aung  San,  an  effective  instrument  of  Bur¬ 
mese  insurgency  against  the  Japanese. 

Positive  Action ;  A  Burmese  Government 

A  second  element  in  Japan's  positive  counterinsurgency  plans  was  the  creation  of  a  Bur¬ 
mese  government  which  would  take  over  general  administrative  functions  and  which  could  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  keep  the  people  pacified  and  to  enlist  their  support.  Colonel  Suzuki 
had  reported  contacts  with  two  prominent  prewar  Burmese  leaders,  U  Saw  and  Dr.  Ba  Maw. 

Both  were  known  to  have  a  political  following,  both  were  ambitious,  and  both  were  believed  to  be 
pro-Japanese  and  strongly  anti-British.  U  Saw  had  been  captured  and  interned  outside  of 
Burma  by  the  British  at  the  start  of  the  war  for  having  had  contacts  with  the  enemy.  Ba  Maw, 
however,  was  available  since  he  was  in  a  Burmese  jail  when  the  Japanese  entered  Burma  With 
the  general  agreement  of  the  younger  Burmese  nationalists  under  Aung  San  that  Ba  Maw  should 
head  a  new  government,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  preparatory  committee  in  August  1942.  After 
Premier  Tojo  declared,  in  January  1943,  that  both  Burma  and  the  Philippine  a  would  get  their 
"independence"  within  the  year,  Ba  Maw  pressed  for  action.  In  August  1943,  the  Japanese  in¬ 
stalled,  vdth  great  ceremony,  a  Burma  government,  which  then  signed  an  alliance  with  Japan  and 
declared  war  on  Britain  and  the  United  States.  'Z 

As  a  means  of  keeping  the  country  reasonably  well  pacified,  Dr.  Ba  Maw’s  government 
served  Japanese  counterinsurgent  efforts  fairly  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Ba  Maw  was  a  French- 
educated,  rather  vain  man  with  great  ambitions;  and  he  refused  to  submit  to  Japanese  orders 
completely.  By  attempting  to  protect  civilians  against  the  rapaciousness  of  both  the  military 
and  the  Kempetai,  even  complaining  to  Premier  Tojo,  he  so  annoyed  the  Japanese  that  three  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  the  Kempetai  to  assassinate  him.  More  important,  while  he  preached  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Japanese,  he  also  permitted  the  younger  Burmese  nationalists,  some  of  them 
members  of  his  cabinet,  to  organize  a  large  anti-Japanese  resistance  network.  Dr .  Ba  Maw 
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retreated  with  the  Japanese  from  Rangoon  in  May  1945  and  was  interned  and  interrogated  in 
Tokyo  after  Japan's  surrender. 

OlSer  Japanmp  Meatures 

Other  Japanese  counterinsurgency  efforts  included  attempts  to  set  up  supervised  mass  or¬ 
ganizations  .  to  influence  Burmese  leaders  by  sending  them  on  goodwill  missions  to  Tokyo,  and 
to  disseminate  propaganda  in  behalf  of  Japanese  war  aims. 

The  only  mass  organization  that  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  getting  under  way  was  the  hast 
Asia  Youth  League,  It  was  designed  as  a  nonpolitical,  social  service  organization  and  did  very- 
effective  work  in  alleviating  civilian  suffering.  It  was  never  fully  controlled  by  the  Japanese, 
however,  and  in  late  1944,  it  became  an  anti-Japanese  political  organization  associated  with 
Aung  San’s  Anti-Fascist  People’s  Freedom  League.  *3 

Burmese  missions  sent  to  Japan  were  not  particularly  effective  in  creating  goodwill .  For 
some  strange  reason,  these  missions  were  routed  through  Manila  and  the  travelers  permitted 
contact  with  the  Filipinos.  Most  of  the  Burmese  leaders  were  Impressed  with  the  anti-Japanese 
feelings  of  the  Filipinos  and  their  confidence  that  the  United  States  would  win  the  war  and  give 
them  their  scheduled  independence.  The  missions  were  thus  counterproductive,  neither  creat¬ 
ing  faith  in  Japan  nor  augmenting  distrust  in  the  Allies. 

Japanese  mass  propaganda  was  eifective  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  when  the 
Japanese  seemed  to  be  winning.  Radio,  newspapers,  speeches  by  Burmese  leaders  on  tour  in 
the  country,  and  leaflets  In  Burmese  were  the  principal  means  of  dissemination.  The  local 
peace  committees  were  also  used  extensively  as  propaganda  channels .  It  was  only  when  news 
of  Japanese  losses  filtered  into  Burma  and  after  the  Japanese  uwas’rn  of  India  has  been  halted 
that  this  propaganda  began  to  lose  its  effect . 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  Japanese  preventive  counterinsurgency  efforts  were  far 
from  successful .  The  Burma  National  Army,  although  fashioned  to  serve  Japanese  purposes, 
became  a  vehicle  of  anti-Japanese  resistance.  The  Burma  Government  cooperated  with  the 
Japanese  war  effort  reluctantly  and  could  not  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  toward  Japanese 
objectives.  Japanese  propaganda  of  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  ami  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere  was  nullified  by  the  fear  and  antagonism  stirred  up  by  the  brutality  of  the 
Kempelai  and  by  the  utter  disregard  of  the  Japanese  Army  for  Burmese  susceptibilities.  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers  violated  Burmese  customs  right  and  left,  treated  the  Burmese  populace  With  con¬ 
tempt  and  brutality,  profaned  the  religious  precincts  of  the  pagodas,  and  generally  made 
themselves  thoroughly  disliked.  After  initially  welcoming  tin.  Japanese  as  liberators  of  Burma 
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from  British  rule,  the  Burmese  populace  became  either  apathetic  or  filled  with  active  hatred. 

By  1945  they  were  glad  to  see  the  Japanese  go  and  even  welcomed  back  the  British  forces  ■ 

Nonetheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  Japanese  counterinsurgency  effort 
was  a  total  failure .  Until  March  1945,  the  Japanese  were  confronted  with  only  one  important  in¬ 
surgent  group  they  could  not  control— the  Kachins,  Although  some  of  the  Chin  peoples  to  the 
west  of  the  Irrawaddy  were  used  as  scouts  and  as  intelligence  gatherers  by  the  British,  the 
Chins  as  a  whole  were  quiet  ami  gave  the  Japanese  little  trouble.  In  the  large  area  of  the  Shan 
states,  the  Japanese  persuaded  the  sawbwas  to  swear  allegiance  in  1942;  since  this  area  was 
not  within  the  theater  of  military  operations,  the  Japanese  had  little  trouble  from  that  quarter. 
The  large  Karen  guerrilla  forces  officered  and  trained  by  British  Force  136,  were  not  used  un¬ 
til  the  last  months  of  the  war,  prior  to  that,  their  guerrilla  activities  were  not  much  more  than 
a  nuisance  to  Japanese  military  operations.  Although  the  Burmese  nationalists  were  able  to 
build  a  political  organization  in  rural  areas  and  up-country'  and  to  indoctrinate  the  Burma  army 
with  nationalist  and  anti-Japanese  feelings,  the  Burmese  leaders  dared  open,  armed  resistance 
only  In  1945  when  the  Allied  forces  had  passed  Mandalay  and  were  driving  for  Rangoon. 

The  creation  of  terror  and  fear  was  the  most  effective  Japanese  counterinsurgency  measure. 
The  very  brutality  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  and  of  the  Kempetai,  aided  by  their  effective  intelli¬ 
gence  effort,  struck  terror  among  Burmese  civilians.  Physical  torture  of  Individuals  and  the 
arbitrary  use  of  force  made  the  Japanese  less  hated  than  feared.  The  cowed  civilian  populace 
concentrated  on  filling  immediate  and  personal  wants  and  on  avoiding  Japanese  anger.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  terrorization  depended  on  continued  military  success  all  along  the 
line. 

In  the  end,  it  was  not  the  Japanese  counterinsurgency  but  the  Japanese  military  campaign 
that  failed .  If  the  fortunes  of  war  had  been  favorable  and  me  Japanese  had  remained  longer  in 
Burma,  even  the  incipient  insurgency  of  the  Burmese  and  the  Karens  might  have  been  suppressed, 
since  the  Japanese  did  know  what  was  going  on  and  who  the  insurgent  leaders  were.  Pre¬ 
occupied  with  imminent  defeat  and  withdrawal  from  Burma,  the  Japanese  high  command  made  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  Karen  and  Burmese  insurgencies;  they  may  even  have  preferred  to 
leave  the  country  in  chaos  so  as  to  embarrass  the  returning  Allied  forces. 

Long  Range  Remit*  of  tke  Wartime  Situation 

The  long  range  consequences  of  the  wartime  insurgencies  in  Burma  and  of  Japanese  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  measures  were  important  in  terms  of  Burma's  future.  First,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  During  four  years  of  occupation,  the  people  of  Burma  became 
accustomed  to  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands ,  Grudges  and  disputes  were  often  settled  by 
informing  to  the  Kempetai.  This  tended  to  lead  to  violent  retaliation,  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  the  Burmese  possessed  weapons.  Lawlessness  was  enhanced  both  by  the  widespread  Allied 
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distribution  of  arms  to  insurgent,  groups  and  by  the  Japanese  arming  of  the  Burmese  for  seif- 
protection.  Burma  became  an  arms -saturated  country.  Demobilizing  the  underground  arai 
guerrilla  groups  presented  the  new  pootwar  Burma  Government  with  an  almost  insuperable 
problem . 

Second,  involvement  of  the  Kachin  and  Karen  minority  peoples  in  the  Allied-organized  in¬ 
surgency  increased  their  bitterness  toward  the  Burmese  majority.  When  these  minorities 
found  themselves  without  Allied  protection  under  the  postwar  Burma  Government,  they  were 
ready  to  use  violence  if  necessary.  Wartime  training  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  guerrilla  tac¬ 
tics  by  Allied  officers  made  it  easier  for  elements  of  these  two  groups  to  resort  again  to 
insurgency . 

Third,  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  to  employ  effective  counterinsurgency  measures  against 
the  Burmese  nationalist  organizations  before  1945,  for  whatever  reasons,  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Burmese  Communists  to  organize  effectively  in  areas  of  middle  Burma  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Salween  River.  With  arms  easily  available  after  Japan's  surrender,  the  Communist 
insurrection  of  1949  was  made  possible,  even  facilitated.  * 

The  experience  of  the  Burmese  nationalist  leaders,  both  in  the  groups  which  operated 
virtually  underground  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  and  in  the  groups  which  worked  openly  in 
the  government  of  Ba  Maw,  enabled  them  to  win  support  from  the  general  populace  for  the  true 
freedom  for  Burma  that  they  had  found  the  Japanese  unwilling  to  grant.  Aung  San  and  his  Anti- 
Fascist  People's  Freedom  League,  which  included  leftwing  and  Communist  groups,  confronted 
the  returning  British  administration  with  a  popularly  supported  nationalist  organization  pledged 
to  attain  complete  freedom.  The  British  had  either  to  treat  the  AFPFL  and  the  Burma  Na¬ 
tional  Army  as  an  insurgency  or  to  negotiate  with  the  nationalist  leaders  for  an  end  to  colonial 
rule.  Lord  Mountbatten  decided,  over  considerable  opposition,  to  negotiate  with  Aung  San.  The 
AFPFL  pressed  to  gain  Burma's  immediate  independence,  and  the  British  Labor  Government 
agreed  in  1947  to  a  free  Burma.  The  Union  of  Burma  came  into  being  on  January  4,  1948. 

Finally,  the  consequences  of  Japanese  occupation  and  the  wartime  insurgencies,  which 
foiled  such  a  rapid  granting  of  Burmese  independence,  left  the  new  and  inexperienced  Burma 
Government  little  opportunity  to  enlist  outside  aid  in  rehabilitating  the  country  or  in  establish¬ 
ing  law  and  order.  Aung  San  himself  was  assassinated  with  six  other  cabinet  ministers  on 
July  19,  1947,  at  the  instigation  of  the  returned  Burmese  politician  U  Saw— an  incident  that  was 
only  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  problem.  Wartime  habits  of  violence  are  not  forgotten  over¬ 
night  and  major  insurgencies  still  plague  the  Burma  Government,  almost  20  years  after  the 
Japanese  withdrawal . 


•See  Chapter  14,  "Burma  (1948-1960).  " 
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Chapter  Six 

CHINA  (1937-1945) 


by  Michael  Lin  dear 

After  some  years  cf  faulty  strategy,  the  Japanese 
in  Chinn— mainly  by  military  means  and  in  spite  of 
political  failure— made  considerable  gains  against 
the  Communist  Chinese  guerrillas  between  194ti 
and  1943;  after  that,  Japanese  forces  were  weak¬ 
ened  by  their  losses  in  World  War  II  and  bv  1945 
counterinsurgency  in  China  was  collapsing. 

BACKGROUND 

When  the  Japanese  invaded  China  in  the  1930's,  it  was  a  country  racked  with  internal  polit¬ 
ical  discord  and  civil  war.  The  Kuomintang  leaders  of  the  National  Government  had  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fully  consolidating  their  hold  over  the  various  warlord  regimes  of  the  country;  and 
after  1927  Kuomintang  leader  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  been  engaged  in  civil  war, 
not  only  with  the  warlords,  but  with  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  enemy,  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists.  *  By  1936  the  Nationalists  had  been  able  to  drive  the  Communists  out  cf  their  bases  in 
South  China  and  the  Yangtze  bastn  in  Central  China,  forcing  them  to  undertake  the  famous  Long 
March  to  the  Shensi -Kansu  border  in  the  remote  northwest.  But  the  mounting  pressure  of  the 
Japanese  during  this  same  period  gave  the  Communists  a  new  lease  on  life.  When  Chiang  tried 
to  temporize  in  dealing  with  Japan,  the  Communists  declared  it  their  intention  to  fight  for  China's 
national  integrity  without  any  compromise,  thus  forcing  the  National  Government  to  adopt  a 
firmer  policy  toward  Japan  in  1937. 

For  China,  World  War  II  btgan  on  July  7,  1937,  with  the  famous  Lukouchiao  Incident,  when 
Japanese  troops  on  night  maneuvers  clashed  with  Chinese  forces.  This  incident,  which  quickly 
developed  into  undeclared  general  warfare  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  in  North  China, 
heralded  one  more  phase  in  a  series  of  assaults  on  Chinese  territory  by  the  Japanese.  In  1931- 
32  they  had  invaded  Manchuria  and  attacked  Shanghai;  in  1933  they  had  imposed  on  China  the 
Tangku  truce  agreement,  whereby  Manchuria— including  Heilungkiang,  Kirin,  and  Liaoning 
Provinces,  and  the  Chinese  Province  of  Jehol— became  the  de  facto  Japanese  puppet  state  of 
Manchukuo.  and  in  1935  they  had  established  still  another  puppet  regime,  called  the  East  Hopei 

^See  ch.  2,  "China  (1927-1937)." 
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Autonomous  Government,  governing  the  occupied  area  between  Manchuria  and  the  Peiping-Tien- 
tsin  railroad. 

The  fighting  in  10.17  was  initially  confined  to  the  Peiping-Tientsin  area,  and  there  were  some 
efforts  on  both  aides  to  localize  and  settle  the  conflict.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  August  that  the 
Japanese  Army  broke  through  the  Nankou  Pass  to  the  northwest  of  Peiping,*  By  the  middle  ot 
September  the  army  began  a  general  advance  southward  from  Peip.iig,  conquering  most  of  Hopei 
by  the  end  of  October  and  capturing  T'aiyuan,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  by  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  advance  to  the  Yangtze  River  along  the  Peiplng-Hankow  railway  and  in  southwest  Shansi  did 
not  take  place  until  February  1938,  and  it  was  only  that  spring  that  the  Japanese  Army  conquered 
southern  Shantung  and  joined  up  with  forces  moving  north  from  the  Yangtze  River.  By  October 
1938,  the  Japanese  controlled  Canton  and  all  major  seaports  and  had  penetrated  into  the  Yang¬ 
tze  basin  as  far  west  as  Hankow.  In  1938  the  National  Government  fled  to  Chungking,  wnich  re¬ 
mained  its  capital  throughout  World  War  II. 

The  Chinese  Unite  Against  Japan 

After  the  war  had  started,  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Nationalists  had  entered  into  a 
United  Front  agreement1  to  oppose  China’s  common  enemy,  the  Japanese.  The  Communists 
undertook  to  abandon  all  their  attempts  at  overthrowing  the  Kuomintang  by  force ,  confiscating 
land  from  the  landlords,  ;md  setting  up  a  soviet -type  government.  They  agreed  to  place  their 
Red  Army  under  the  National  Government's  control,  and,  on  September  22,  1937,  the  United 
•jrt  was  officially  launched. 

On  its  side,  the  National  Government  recognized  three  divisions  of  Communist  troops  in 
North  China— the  113th.  120th,  and  129th  Divisions  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  (later  known  as 
tiie  Eighteenth  Group  At  m\  1 — as  part  of  the  Chinese  National  Army.  Normally,  three  divisions 
would  have  included  about  45,000  men,  but  some  estimates  have  plaied  the  Communist  Eighth 
Route  Army  at  90,000.  *  The  National  Government  also  recognized  the  Communist  administra¬ 
tion  as  a  regional  government  in  the  northwest  area  it  controlled  and  allotted  a  rather  wider 
surrounding  area  as  the  garrison  and  recruiting  area  for  the  Eighth  Route  Army. 

The  Commumat  force  muved  east  across  the  Yellow  River  and  cooperated  with  the  forces 
of  Yen  Hsl-shan,  warlord  Governor  of  Shansi  Province  and  commander  of  the  Second  War  Zone, 
in  resisting  the  invasion  of  Shansi,  The  Communist  army  ambushed  and  defeated  one  Japanese 
column  invading  Shansi  fiwn  the  north  at  P'inghsing-kuan,  a  pass  into  the  upper  Futoho  valley; 

*The  traditional  capital  city  cf  China,  Peking,  was  renamed  Pcquug  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1928,  this  was  changed  back  to  Peking  by  the  Communists  in  )!)49. 

+The  writer  would  doubt  whether  the  small  and  still  very  poor  Communist  base  area  could 
have  supported  this  number  in  the  regular  forces,  as  opposed  to  part-time  village  militia  For 
a  discussion  of  estimates  of  the  size  of  too  Communist  forces  at  various  times ,  see  Chalmers  A., 
Johnson,  Peasant  Nationalism  and  Communist  Power,  pp.  72-77, 
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but  other  Japanese  forces  advancing  from  the  east  along  the  Shlhchlachuang-T  'aiyuan  railway 
and  from  the  north  along  the  Tat'ung-T’alyuan  railway  captured  1  aiyuan  on  November  8  and  ad¬ 
vanced  southward  down  the  Fen  River  valley. 

This  left  the  Communist  115th  Division  in  the  Shansi -Chaiiar -Hopei  border  area  completely 
surrounded  by  Japanese-held  railway  lines  and  the  129th  Division  in  southeast  Shansi  with  Japa¬ 
nese -held  lines  on  three  sides.  The  120th  Division  was  In  northwest  Shansi.  All  these  areas 
were  mountainous  and  very  suitable  as  guerrilla  base  areas. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  a  rather  confused  picture  obtained  when  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  wns  more  or  less  stabilized  in  1938.  The  Kuomint&ng  forces  of  the  National  Government 
held  a  regular  military  front  against  the  Japanese  throughout  the  war,  but  in  addition  there  were 
insurgent-type,  guerrilla  operations  behind  Japanese  lines  in  occupied  Chln.i  Both  the  Com¬ 
munist  Eighth  Route  Yrmy  and  National  Government  forces  operated  in  the  northern  theater  un¬ 
til  1943,  after  wmch  time  the  Communists  were  in  control.  In  the  central  theater,  there  were 
both  Kuomlntang  partisans  and  Communist  guerrillas  organized  as  the  New  Fourth  Army.*  Af¬ 
ter  1943,  the  Communists  became  the  predominant  force.  Communist  operations  were  also  be¬ 
ing  conducted,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  northern  Hupeh,  around  Canton,  and  on  Hainan  Is¬ 
land.  Thus,  although  Kuomlntang  partisans  sometimes  operated  behind  Japanese  lines,  with  a 
resulting  triangular  conflict  in  some  Instances,  the  Communist  guerrillas  were  the  major  in¬ 
surgents  during  World  War  n,  especially  in  North  China.  This  study  focuses  mainly  on  these 
Communist  guerrilla  operations  in  the  north. 

Northern  Theater  of  Operation $ 

The  North  China  theater  was  roughly  a  400-mile  square,  rather  more  if  Shantung  was  in¬ 
cluded.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  and  s.  iiihwest  by  the  Yellow  River,  ^ 
and  on  the  southeast  by  the  Lung-Hal  railway ,  which  followed  the  westward  line  of  the  Yellow 
River  to  the  sea  in  southern  Shantung.  In  the  northeast  it  extended,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  slightly  north  of  the  Great  Wall  into  southern  Manchuria,  and,  in  the  northwest,  somewhat 
north  of  the  Great  Wall  toward  Inner  Mongolia. 

This  area  included  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Shantung  (area  57,000  square  miles,  popu¬ 
lation  29  million),  Hopei  (area  54,000  square  miles,  population  30  million),  and  Shansi  (area 


*The  term  "New"  was  applied  to  irregular  forces  incorporated  into  the  Chinese  National 
Army.  The  New  Fifth  Army,  for  example,  was  originally  a  force  called  the  Hopei-C'ha'nar 

Guerrillas. 

t Before  June  1938,  the  Yellow  River  turned  northeast  after  it  emerged  on  the  plains  to  flow 
into  the  sea  north  of  the  Shantung  peninsula.  In  June  1938  the  dikes  were  blown  to  halt  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Japanese  Army  and  the  river  changed  course,  joining  with  the  Huai  River  and  [low¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  south  of  the  Shantung  peninsula.  It  was  diverted  back  into  its  old  course  after 

the  wax. 
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21,000  square  miles,  population  12  million!,  the  part  of  Honan  which  extends  north  of  the  Yellow 
River  between  Hopei  and  Shansi  (area  roughly  5.000  squat e  miles,  population  perhaps  4  or  5 
million),  the  southern  part  ol'Chahar  Uotnl  area  110,000  square  miles  .population  2  mill  ion) ,  and 
the  southeastern  part  of  Suiyuan  (total  area  128,000  square  miles,  population  2  million).'  The 
sparsely  populated  provinces  of  Chahar  and  Suiyuan  extended  into  the  Gobi  Desert  in  the  north. 

Some  islands  of  non-Communist  influence  remained  in  this  vast  northern  theater.  An  area 
in  southwest  Shansi  remained  throughout  under  the  control  of  Yen  Hsi-shan,  who  had  ruled 
Shansi  Province  since  1912,  sharing  control  of  northwest  Shansi  with  the  Communists  until  1939, 
Until  1943,  National  Government  regular-  forces  held  a  front  north  of  the  Yellow  River  in  south 
Shansi  and  northern  Honan.  National  Government  forces  operated  in  south  Hopei  from  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1938  until  the  latter  part  of  1940.  In  Shantung  there  were  fairly  large  National  Govern¬ 
ment  forces  until  1943;  a  few  small  units  survived  into  1941,  It  tvac  only  ‘.-ward  the  end  of  the 
war  that  almost  the  whole  of  Shantung  became  the  scene  of  Communist  operations. 

To  the  west  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Shansi ,  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  Communist  base  area  around  Yenan.  Mostly  in  northern  Shensi,  the  base  area  also  included 
small  parts  of  Kansu  and  Ninghsia  and  had  only  1.  5  to  2  million  inhabitants.  Because  the  Japa¬ 
nese  never  crossed  west  oi  the  Yellow  River,  this  area  never  became  a  theater  of  operations. 

It  was  important  to  the  Communists,  since  it  provided  an  undisturbed  area  for  Communist 
Party  headquarters,  training  schools ,  etc.* 

The  terrain  of  this  North  China  theater  was  quite  varied.  To  the  north  and  west  of  the 
mountain  range  bordering  Peiping,  the  country  is  nearly  all  mountainous  until  it  merges  into  the 
Mongolian  plateau  in  the  northwest;  the  highest  mountain,  Hsiao  Wut'aishan,  some  hundred 
miles  southwest,  of  Peiping,  is  nearly  10, 000  feet,  but  heights  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet  are  more 
common.  Shansi  Province  has  some  wide  valleys  and  some  areas  of  plateau  in  the  south,  but  a 
great  deal  of  this  country  is  extremely  rugged,  with  a  complicated  system  of  narrow  and  twisting 
valleys.  Much  of  Hopei  is  a  very  flat  plain,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  large  parts  of  this 
plain  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  natural  cover.  There  are  sunken  cart  tracks  and  often  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  level  of  a  few  feet  between  fields.  Except  for  some  forests  in  western  Shansi  and 
small  patches  of  woods  or  scattered  trees,  the  area  is  completely  deforested.  Southern  and 
eastern  Shantung  are  also  mountainous,  though  the  terrain  is  not  so  rugged  as  in  the  western 
sector. 

♦It  was  this  original  base  area  which  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  "Communist  Northwest," 
which  appears  in  many  accounts  of  the  period,  Even  by  the  beginning  of  1938,  the  expansion  of 
Communist  forces  to  the  east  had  made  this  term  inappropriate.  In  1945  the  author  tried  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  center  of  population  of  the  Communist-controlled  areas  from  data  available  at  Yenan 
and  found  that  it  was  probably  arour.d  the  southern  part  of  the  ! lope i -Shantung  border.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  China  without  Manchuria,  "Communist  Northeast"  would  be  the  more  correct  term. 


Central  Theater  of  Operation* 

The  Central  China  theater  was  comprised  of  the  lower  Yangtze  River  valley  with  extensions 
northward  along  the  coa  ;t  to  Shantung  and  southward  toward  Hangchow  Bay.  It  included  almost 
all  of  the  Province  of  Kiangsu  (area  41,700  square  miles,  population  34  million)  the  northern 
part  of  Chekiang  (total  area  3ti ,000  square  miles,  total  population  ?1  million),  and  parts  of  Anhui 
(total  area  56,000  square  miles,  total  population  22  million).  The  terrain  of  the  central  theater 
was  somewhat  less  suitable  for  guerrilla-type  operations  than  that  of  the  northern  theater. 

There  are  some  hills  with  patches  of  bamboo  forest  in  northern  Chekiang  and  southwest  Kiangsu , 
but  tae  rest  of  the  area  is  very  Bat.  it  differs  from  the  North  China  plain  in  being  intersected 
by  numerous  rivers  and  irrigation  channel:.;  and,  in  large  parts  of  Kiangsu,  local  transportation 
is  primarily  by  boat.  Over  almost  all  this  area,  National  Government,  as  well  as  Communist, 
forces  were  operating  for  much  of  the  period. 

The  climate  of  the  two  theaters  is  very  different.  Most  of  the  North  China  arer  is  quite 
cold  in  winter,  with  temperatures  remaining  continuously  below  freezing  for  about  two  months 
in  the  Peiping  area  and  longer  in  the  mountains.  The  rainfall,  which  decreases  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  is  concentrated  in  a  summer  rainy  season  starting  abruptly  In  mid-July  and  taper¬ 
ing  off  after  August.  From  October  to  June  a  high  proportion  of  days  are  cloudless,  though 
there  are  some  light  snowfalls  in  winter  and  some  spring  rains  which,  though  erratic,  are  im¬ 
portant  for  agriculture.  Central  China  is  warmer  and  damper.  Temperatures  only  occasion¬ 
ally  fall  below  freezing  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  where  rainfall  is  higher  and  not  so  concentrated 
in  the  summer. 

Road *  and  Railroad a 

The  Japanese  occupiers  were  very  concerned  with  maintaining  open  lines  of  communication, 
and  the  communications  network  became  the  major  target  of  insurgent  operations.  The  railway 
system  of  North  China  was  fairly  extensive,  with  three  lines  running  from  north  to  eouth  and 
three  from  east  to  west.  The  main  line  from  Manchuria  ran  along  the  coast  at  Shanhaikuan  to 
Tientsin  and  then  south  to  Nanking.  In  the  Central  Chinn  theater,  railways  covered  two  sides  of 
the  triangle  from  Shanghai  to  Hangchow  and  to  Nanking.  The  southern  section  of  the  Tlentsin- 
Nanking  railway  went  through  an  area  where  Chinese  operations  were  conducted  by  National 
Government  rather  than  Communist  forces. 

Maps  show  a  fair  number  of  roads  on  the  North  China  plain,  but  these  were  very  poor.  The 
Peiping-Tientsin  highway  had  one  narrow  tarred  lane  for  the  greater  part  of  itg  length,  Many 
roads  were  nothing  more  than  a  strip  of  land  set  aside  for  traffic,  with  bridges  over  the  main 
rivers.  These  were  usable,  though  very  dusty,  in  dry  weather,  but  became  a  sea  of  mud  in  the 
rainy  season— the  Japanese  Army:s  idea  of  making  an  all-weather  road  was  to  put  down  a  layer 
of  pebbles  from  a  river  bed.  There  were  few  roads  in  the  mountains.  In  the  180  miles  between 
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Petping  and  Shthehiachuang  only  one  motorable  road  led  out  of  the  Hopei  plain  over  the  T’aihang 
range  into  Shansi.  Shansi  had  some  roads,  nearly  all  unpaved,  in  the  main  valle>'3  and  on  the 
southern  plateau,  but  there  were  very  large  areas  in  the  mountains  where  no  wheeled  vehicles 
of  any  kind  were  used ,  Transport  depended  entirely  on  porters  or  pack  animals-  In  the  Cen¬ 
tral  China  theater,  some  fairly  good  roads  radiated  from  Shanghai,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  area 
depended  on  water  transport. 

Agriculture  and  Light  Industry 

Although  there  was  industry  in  the  major  cities— and  a  certain  amount  of  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  had  started  before  1937  even  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns— the  great  majority  of  the 
Chinese  population  depended  on  agriculture.  The  plains  were  almost  completely  cultivated,  and 
settlement  extended  even  into  the  most  remote  mountain  valleys.  This  was  important,  as  it 
meant  that  the  Chinese  insurgents  in  the  mountains  could  get  food  and  shelter  from  the  local 
populations . 

The  main  food  crops  in  North  China  were  millet,  wheat,  com,  soya  beans,  and  kaoliang 
(grain  sorghum).  Kaoliang  had  some  military  importance  as  it  grew  about  10  feet  high  and  pro¬ 
vided  good  cover.  Oil  was  produced  from  peanuts,  sesame,  and  other  crops.  Cotton  was 
widely  cultivated— central  Hopei  had  been  the  main  cotton-growing  area  of  China  before  1937. 
Tobacco  was  also  generally  grown.  In  Central  China  rice  replaced  wheat  and  millet  as  the 
main  grain  crop. 

Except  for  salt,  the  typical  Chinese  village  was  entirely  self-sufficient  in  food,  even  the 
smallest  village  in  North  China  had  primitive  milling  equipment  worked  by  human  or  animal 
power.  Some  hand  spinning  and  weaving  had  survived  and  were  easily  expandable  so  that  the 
country  area3  could  become  self-sufficient  in  clothing  as  well.  Cloth  shoes  were  standard  foot¬ 
wear  in  North  China,  as  were  straw  sandals  in  Central  China,  their  manufacture  a  traditional 
chore  of  the  village  women,  A  local  handicraft  papermaking  industry  had  survived  in  many 
places.  Wartime  Communist  publications  on  this  rough  local  paper  were  sometimes  hard  to 
read,  but  proved  much  more  durable  than  more  elegant  publications  of  the  same  period  printed 
on  wood  pulp  paper.  By  1937,  kerosene  lamps  had  spread  even  into  very  remote  villages,  but 
they  were  not  essential  and  could  be  replaced  by  vegetable-oil  lamps,  though  these  latter  gave 
only  about  one -half  candle  power.  The  only  absolute  necessities  which  the  village  had  to  get 
from  outside  were  salt,  iron  for  agricultural  implements,  and  some  small  items  such  as 
needles . 

People  and  Language 

Both  theaters  were  densely  populated.  The  people  were  pure  Chinese,  although  some  Mus¬ 
lim  Chinese  in  the  north  regarded  themselves  to  some  extent  as  a  separate  community.  In  the 
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extreme  north,  the  Chinese  population  merged  with  the  Mongolian,  but  the  Mongol  areas  were 
almost  all  outside  the  zone  of  Communist  insurgent  operations . 

Standard  spoken  Chinese  (Xtio-yu)  was  generally  intelligible  throughout  North  China,  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  of  the  more  remote  mountain  regions  which  had  local  dialects  that  were  hard  to 
understand.  In  the  Central  China  area  the  Shanghai  and  Ningpo  (north  Chekiang)  dialects  were 
somewhat  different  from  standard  Chinese,  but  the  differences  were  not  nearly  so  great  as  they 
were  for  Cantonese  or  the  various  Fukien  dialects,  and  anyone  who  spoke  standard  Chinese 
could  soon  learn  to  make  himself  understood  in  Central  China. 

Illiteracy  was  common  in  wartime  Chinn .  Although  literacy  in  Chinese  is  often  defined  as 
knowledge  of  1,000,  or  sometimes  1,200  characters,  this  was  adequate  only  for  simple  material. 
The  Chinese  telegraph  code  had  nearly  10,000  characters,  and  3,000  to  4,000  were  needed  for 
ordinary  newspaper  reading.  Although  the  prewar  development  of  schools  had  been  greatest  in 
Central  China  and  t'  e  literacy  rate  was  fairly  high  in  the  economically  more  developed  areas  of 
North  China,  illiteracy  was  almost  total  in  many  mountain  regions,  Less  than  100  miles  from 
Peiping,  the  writer  met  a  man  who  claimed  he  was  the  only  person  able  to  read  and  write  in  his 
entire  valley,  which  included  several  villages.  During  the  war  the  Communists  put  forth  great 
effort  to  develop  education  of  all  kinds.  The  introduction  oi  their  more  elaborate  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  produced  a  demand  for  literacy— even  farmers  needed  to  fill  in  forms.  Thus  the 
level  of  literacy  increased  during  the  insurgency  and  became  fairly  high  in  the  Communist 
army,  where  a  rate  of  about  40  percent  was  claimed. 

Attitude »  Toward  the  Japanete 

The  educated  minority  was  hostile  to  the  Japanese  from  the  start,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
nationalist  feeling  could  have  been  expected  to  spread;  but  in  1937  the  ordinary  peasant  in  North 
China  had  little  political  consciousness  and  no  particular  sense  of  loyalty  to  any  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment.  North  China  had  been  under  warlord  regimes  for  20  years.  In  Shansi,  Yen  Hsi  -shan 
had  provided  comparatively  good  local  government,  though  he  always  gave  first  priorit."  to 
maintaining'  his  own  power  and  had  not  inspired  rny  strong  loyalty  among  his  subjects.  The 
rest  of  North  China  had  been  a  civil  war  battleground  between  1917  and  1930  and  had  been  partly 
isolated  from  the  nationalist  influences  that  had  developed  in  South  and  Central  China.  North 
China  had  never  been  brought  under  the  full  control  of  the  National  Government,  and  such 
K"omintang  organization  as  had  developed  had  been  dissolved  under  the  Ho-Umetsu  agreement 
in  1936,  when  the  Japanese  forced  the  Chinese  Nationalists  to  disband  the  Kuomintang  party  or¬ 
ganization  in  Hopei,  Chahar,  and  Shansi,  Furthermore,  almost  all  regimes  within  living  mem¬ 
ory  had  been  primarily  concerned  with  exploiting  the  people. 

Thus,  to  win  tolerance  from  the  great  majority  and  even  a  fair  degree  of  popular  approval, 
the  Japanese  would  probably  have  needed  only  to  behave  rather  better  than  the  old  warlord 
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armies,  which  had  been  notorious  for  looting,  and  to  provide  better  government  than  the  former 
warlord  regimes,  which  had  set  a  standard  easy  to  improve  on.  This  was  the  estimate  of  the 
situation  which  one  heard  from  missionaries  stationed  in  the  countryside  in  the  early  period  of 
the  war,  and  il  was  confirmed  in  1938  by  officers  in  the  Communist  forces  who  complained  that 
it  was  hard  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  areas  where  the  Japanese  Army  had  not  penetrated. 

In  fact,  the  Japanese  Army  showed  itself  to  be  much  worse  than  any  of  thv.  warlord  armies 
for  looting,  rape,  and  indiscriminate  killing;  and  the  Japanese  administration  that  followed  was 
even  more  corrupt  and  more  exploitative  than  any  of  the  previous  Chinese  regimes.  In  many 
areas,  experience  with  the  Japanese  was  such  that  the  peasants  spoke  of  them  as  if  they  were 
some  kind  of  dangerous  wild  animals  with  whom  there  v  is  no  possible  relationship  except  de¬ 
termined  resistance.  The  result  was  that,  wherever  the  Japanese  Army  had  been,  it  became 
easy  to  organize  an  anti -Japanese  resistance  movement. 


INSURGENCY 


Over  a  great  deal  of  North  China  the  beginnings  of  insurgency  were  spontaneous  and  local, 
Since  a  high  proportion  of  Chinese  officials  had  retreated  with  the  National  Government  armies, 
leaving  large  parts  of  the  countryside  without  any  organized  government,  local  leaders  organ¬ 
ized  village  self-defense  units  or  small  anti-Japanese  forces.  Some  of  these  leaders  were 
members  of  the  old  gentry  class  who  maintained  their  traditional  function  of  organizing  any 
necessary  local  collective  action.  Others  were  schoolteachers,  politically  conscious  men 
whose  education  gave  them  a  natural  claim  to  leadership  in  the  Chinese  cultural  environment. 
Still  others  were  officers  from  the  regular  Chinese  armies  who  had  been  cut  off  in  the  retreat 
or  who  had  deliberately  stayed  behind  to  organize  local  resistance. 

Logistical  Factors  Require  an  Efficient  Underground  Administration 

It  was  originally  possible  to  organize  these  local  forces  because  weapons,  at  least  rifles, 
were  easily  available,  many  having  been  abandoned  by  the  retreating  Chinese  armies.  Large 
parts  of  the  Chinese  countryside,  furthermore,  had  been  fought  over  so  many  times  during  the 
previous  period  that  almost  every  village  had  a  number  of  rifles  and  some  ammunition.  Some 
1890  rifles  were  still  in  use  in  the  1940's.  Even  though  the  various  warlord  armies  had  been 
virtually  independent,  Chinese  armies  seem  all  to  have  used  a  standard  rifle  cartridge  since 
the  1890's. 

To  turn  these  local  forces  into  t  serious  insurgency  movement  required  coordination  and 
training  and,  mom  important  for  the  long  run,  the  development  of  an  underground  governmental 
organization  that  could  enlist  and  maintain  popular  support  .  In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for 
resistance  to  Japan,  it  was  possible  for  guerrilla  units  to  support  themselves  by  unorganized 
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requisitioning  without  arousing  serious  popular  resentment.  But  as  the  war  went  on  and  Japa¬ 
nese  pressure  increased,  the  Chinese,  though  still  willing  to  support  resistance,  would  only  do 
so  through  a  reasonably  fair  system.  An  efficient  civilian  administration  was  thus  needed  to 
piovide  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  maintain  logistics  support,  obtain  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  information,  and  secure  alternate  safe  areas  lor  beleaguered  forces  It  was 
also  needed  because  the  insurgent  areas  had  of  necessity  to  be  self-sufficient.  Many  areas 
were  cut  off  by  strips  of  Japanese-held  territory  along  the  railway  lines;  even  when  they  were 
not,  as  in  south  and  west  Shansi  and  several  Central  China  areas,  transportation  was  often  very 
poor  and  depended  on  pack  animals  or  porters.  Such  areas  had  to  be  well  administered  if  they 
were  to  be  able  to  support  insurgent  forces . 

Not  only  was  a  good  civilian  organization  a  logistical  and  intelligence  necessity,  but  there 
were  further  advantages  when  the  area  was  fairly  large.  During  Japanese  mopplng-up  opera¬ 
tions,  insurgent  forces  had  to  move  to  avoid  encirclement  or  a  pitched  battle  and  they  were  in  a 
much  stronger  position  if  they  could  move  into  already  organized  areas  until  the  Japanese  pres¬ 
sure  tn  their  original  base  area  had  relaxed. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  Japanese  pressure,  the  more  essential  was  popular  support,  and 
thus  organization.  The  real  test  of  the  organization  in  any  area  was  its  ability  to  recover  from 
a  serious  Japanese  attack:  if  the  organization  was  good,  it  could  continue  to  function  during  a 
period  when  the  normal  chain  of  command  bad  been  disrupted.  The  Communists  came  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  resistance  movement  in  North  China  largely  because  they  were  able  to  provide  the 
essential  elements  of  effective  organization,  while,  in  most  cases,  forces  under  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  leadership  failed  to  do  so. 

Communist  Leadership  and  Organisational  Boats 

The  chief  exponent  of  overall  Communist  military  and  political  strategy  was  Mao  Tse-tung, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  insurgency  operations  since  1927  and  had  become  the  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  in  1935.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Communist  forces  was  Chu 
Te,  who  had  been  Mao  Tse-tung's  close  associate  since  1928.  Chu  Te  was  older  than  the  other 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  and  had  become,  to  some  extent,  a  figurehead  by  the  early  1940's . 
The  main  direction  of  military  operations  was  in  the  hands  of  P'eng  Te-huai  with  Yeh  Chien- 
ying  as  his  chief  of  staff.  Under  them  was  a  group  of  very  able  and  experienced  local  com¬ 
manders  such  as  Lin  Piao,  Liu  Po-ch'eng,  Ho  Lung,  Hsu  Hsiang -ch 'ten,  Nieh  Jung-chen,  Yeh 
T  'ing  and  Ch  'en  Yi . 

The  Communist  organization  had  a  regional  basis  for  both  military  and  civil  purposes. 

Most  o'  these  regions  cut  across  the  old  provincial  boundaries,  a  natural  result  of  the  wartime 
situation,  when  Japanese-held  railway  lines  rather  than  natural  features  formed  boundaries, 
and  a  mountain  area  formed  a  natural  base  area  for  insurgency.  Below  the  region  was  the 
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chuan  oh'u,  which  counted  as  a  branch  office  of  the  regional  government;  the  next  basic  unit  of 
administration  was  the  haien.  roughly  equivalent  to  a  county.  Haien  varied  in  size  and  were 
usually  somewhat  smaller  in  North  China  (there  were  about  100  haien  in  Hopei  Province)  than  in 
South  or  West  China,  Each  hsicn  had  its  own  city,  usually  a  walled  town  with  a  market,  which 
formed  the  administrative  center  Even  when  the  hsien  cities  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese, 
the  traditional  area  of  the  hsicn  usually  remained  as  a  unit  for  Communist  administration.  The 
hsien  were  divided  into  ch'u,  which  counted  as  branches  of  the  hsien  government,  and  the  final 
besie  unit  of  local  government  was  the  hsiang,  or  administrative  village. 

Communitt  and  Non-Communist  Organisation  Compared 

The  difference  between  the  Communists'  and  the  National  Government's  styles  of  organiza¬ 
tion  was  very  well  illustrated  on  the  Hopei  plain.  South  Hopei  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Gen.  Lu  Chung-lin,  who  had  well-equipped  forces  and  provided  good  administration  on 
traditional  lines.  But  when  the  Japanese  offensive  disrupted  the  normal  chains  of  command  in 
the  spring  of  1939,  his  position  became  untenable.  He  withdrew’  his  forces  into  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Peiping-Hankow  railway  along  the  Hopei -Honan  border  and  never  got  back  into  south 
Hopei.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Japanese  then  attacked  central  Hopei  and  captured  all 
the  hsien  cities  after  some  heavy  fighting,  they  failed  to  destroy  or  drive  out  the  Communist 
forces  under  Gen,  LU  Cheng-ts'ao.  a  regular  army  officer  who  had  stayed  behind  to  organize 
resistance  forces.  In  the  summer  of  1942,  however,  a  very  heavy  Japanese  offensive  compelled 
General  Lii  to  withdraw,  and  central  Hopei  appeared  to  be  pacified.  A  Japanese  officer  even  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  able  to  move  about  in  the  are*  unescorted.  But  a  considerable  part  ol  the 
Communist  organization  had  simply  gone  into  hiding  and  at  the  beginning  of  1943,  when  local  Jap¬ 
anese  pressure  relaxed,  the  Communists  merely  moved  back. 

There  were  a  few  cases  that  showed  that  non -Communist  insurgent  forces  could  operate 
quite  successfully  when  they  were  effectively  organized.  Yen  Hsi-shan,  a  local  warlord  who  had 
always  operated  with  a  good  deal  of  independence,  conducted  a  fairly  effective  insurgency  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Shansi  Province;  this  depended  on  a  type  of  organization  highly 
irregular  by  National  Government  standards.  Some  National  Government  units  in  Shantung* 
maintained  themselves  until  1945,  being  finally  eliminated,  not  by  the  Japanese,  but  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  5  In  general,  National  Government  authorities  pressed  for  a  uniformity  that  was  not 


*The  writer  interviewed  some  of  these  Shantung  leaders  later  in  Taiwan,  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  success  depended  on  following  a  type  of  organization  that  was  in  many  v/ays  similar  to 
that  of  the  Communist  forces  However,  they  complained  that  the  National  Government  authorities 
at  Chungking  had  never  seemed  to  understand  or  appreciate  what  they  were  trying  to  do.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  units  in  Shantung  were  effective  largely  because  they  were  so  completely 
cut  off  from  the  National  Government  that  they  could  ignore  directives  which  would  have  weak¬ 
ened  their  position. 
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always  suitable  for  Insurgency  operations  behind  the  Japanese  lines.  This  appears  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  partly  from  pure  bureaucratic  Incompetence,  partly  from  an  obsession  with  control  and 
uniformity,  and  partly  from  distrust  of  local  initiative.  And  the  National  Government  became 
increasingly  suspicious  of  irregular  forms  of  organization  when  the  United  Front  started  to 
break  down  in  1939, 

The  simplest  case  of  Communist  insurgent  organization  was  in  Shansi-Chahar-llopei,  when 
complications  with  rival  Nationalist  forces  were  minimal.  A  conference  of  all  anti-Japanese 
organizations  met  at  Wut'ai  at  the  beginning  of  January'  1938  and  agreed  to  set  up  a  regional 
government  known  as  the  Shansi-Chahar- Hopei  Border  Region  Government,  The  United  Front 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Kuomlntang  had  just  gone  into  effect  and  the  new  interprovincial 
government,  including  parts  of  all  three  provinces,  was  recognized  as  a  provincial  government. 

An  administrative  committee  was  elected  whose  chairman,  Sung  Shao-wen,  had  been  magis¬ 
trate  of  Wut'ai  hsien  under  Yen  Hsi-shan,  and  two  of  his  five  colleagues  were  Kuomintang  mem¬ 
bers.  Local  administration  was  restored,  with  features  designed  to  win  popular  support.  The 
system  depended  on  elected  councils  at  the  village  level.  The  more  stable  areas  later  elected 
hsien  magistrates  and  councils,  and,  in  1942,  elections  were  held  for  a  Shansi-Chahar-Hopei 
congress,  which  met  in  January  1943.  While  these  higher  level  elections  tended  to  confirm  can¬ 
didates  sponsored  from  above,  the  village- level  elections  seemed  to  be  genuinely  free  and  un¬ 
controlled,  with  more  candidates  than  seats.  Ultimate  power  remained  with  the  Communists; 
their  115th  Division  had  been  left  In  this  area  and  they  controlled  the  army.  But  the  regional 
government,  because  its  programs  were  patriotic  and  anti-Japanese,  worked  to  a  large  extent 
through  genuine  cooperation. 

Communitt  Land  Policie* 

A  land  reform  program*  was  begun,  based  on  the  National  Government's  Land  Law  oi  1930. 
This  land  reform  restricted  rent  to  37.  5  percent  of  the  main  crop  and  had  provisions  to  give  the 
tenant  security.  It  did  not  totally  eliminate  landlords;  but,  combined  with  the  taxation  system, 
it  made  landownership  less  profitable— thus  encouraging  landlords  to  sell  out  to  their  tenants ’uu, 
to  put  their  money  into  trade  or  local  industry,  both  of  which  the  regional  government  wanted  to 
encourage.  This  type  of  land  reform  significantly  improved  the  condition  of  the  peasants  and 
provided  incentives  for  Increasing  production,  without  destroying  the  landlords  as  a  class  A 
Communist  handbook  for  cadres  working  in  the  countryside  explained  why  rents,  if  reduced  to 
37.5  percent  oi  what  they  had  been,  could  not  be  reduced  to  zero,  a  question  which  many  peasant 
must  have  asked.  The  official  answer  was  that  landlords  were  needed  in  the  United  Front 


•It  was  of  the  same  general  pattern  ae  that  carried  out  in  Taiwan  after  1949  and  similar  to 
the  land  reform  in  Japan  when  that  country  was  under  American  occupation. 
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against  Japan  and  that  measures  which  made  their  economic  situation  intolerable  would  drive 
them  to  side  with  the  Japanese. 

(  ommunirt  Syttem  of  Taxation 

Tax  reform  was  as  important  as  land  reform,  for  the  old  taxation  system  was  both  inequi¬ 
table  and  inefficient.*  Taking  advantage  of  China's  governmental  instability,  many  landowners 
had  managed  to  get  plots  of  land  removed  from  the  tax  register,  and  there  was  considerable 
slippage  between  what  the  taxpayer  paid  and  what  the  government  received  in  revenue. 

The  regional  government  of  Shansi-Chahar-Hopei  first  replaced  the  old  taxes  with  a  rough- 
and-ready,  but  reasonably  equitable,  system  said  to  have  been  originated  by  YenHsi-shan,  Under 
this  system,  the  higher  authorities  allotted  what  were  considered  to  be  equitable  tax  quotas  to 
the  arras  under  them  and  left  individual  assessments  up  to  the  village  councils.  This  system 
was  liable  to  abuse  if  a  poor  [loasart  group  in  some  village  followed  a  soak-the-rieh  policy  or  If 
some  powerful  gentry  familv  retained  control  of  the  village  council,  but  it  was  generally  better 
than  the  old  system,  tn  well -organized  regions,  this  system  was  later  replaced  by  a  regular  In¬ 
come  and  property  tax.  The  rates  for  1941  would  have  required  about  5  percent  of  thelncomeof 
a  fairly  poor  tenant  family  and  about  45  percent  of  the  income  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  landlord 
family  *  Without  tax  reform  the  costs  of  the  anti-Japanese  effort  would  have  placed  an  Intoler¬ 
able  burden  on  the  population. 

Taxes  were  levied  mainly  in  kind,  with  millet  the  standard  commodity  of  exchange,  and  the 
regional  government's  Supply  Department  coordinated  the  collection  and  distribution  of  grain. 
The  village  was  responsible  for  delivering  its  tax  quota  to  the  nearest  government  supply  depot. 
However,  troops  on  the  move  were  issued  "grain  tickets"  (in  multiples  of  half  a  day's  rations) 
which  they  could  exchange  for  grain  in  any  village,  and  the  village  could  submit  these  tickets  to 
the  government  as  part  of  its  tax  quota,  thus  saving  transport  costs.  Consequently,  food  supplies 
were  usually  available  to  the  insurgent  army  everywhere  in  the  region  thrv  gh  the  regular  tax 
system.  Special  arrangements  became  necessary  only  whan  a  heavy  concentration  of  troops  In 
some  poor  area  led  to  requirements  exceeding  tire  local  rax  quote.  The  Supply  Department 
would  then  have  to  make  arrangements  for  the  excess  demand  to  be  refunded  from  government 
stocks  in  other  areas.  Since  insurgent  finance  worked  on  a  commodity  basis,  it  was  Insulated 
from  the  effects  of  inflation.  The  various  Communist  regimes  also  issued  their  own  local  cur¬ 
rencies,  which  depreciated  in  varying  degrees— most  of  them  less  than  National  Government 
currency— but  all  salaries  were  reckoned  in  terms  of  grain,  and  for  government  or  army  opera¬ 
tions  money  was  only  a  subsidiary  medium  of  exchange 

♦The  writer  worked  out  some  sample  tax  rates  by  applying  the  Shansi -Chahar-Hopel  tax 
regulations  to  data  given  in  J.  Lossing  Buck,  Land  Utilization  in  China  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1938). 


Regulation  oj  Trade  and  Distribution  oj  Supply 

The  Communist  areas  needed  trade  with  the  adjoining  Japanese-held  areas  because  the)’  de¬ 
pended  on  the  occupied  cities  for  some  manufactured  goods  they  could  not  make  themselves,  in¬ 
cluding  some  items  of  great  military  importance  such  as  radio  pasts  and  medical  supplies. 
However,  they  tried  to  regulate  the  trade  to  minimize  the  export  of  commodities  which  had  some 
strategic  value  to  the  Japanese,  such  as  cotton,  and  to  restrict  or  prolubil  the  import  of  luxury 
items,  such  as  cigarettes,  for  which  there  were  local  substitutes. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Supply  Department  for  the  war  effort,  the  most  com¬ 
petent  administrators  were  assigned  to  enforce  strict  accounting  procedures.  Nevertheless,  the 
organization  had  some  defects  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  In  1939,  for  example,  peasants 
complained  that  the  grain  to  reimburse  deliveries  in  excess  of  their  tax  quotas  was  only  made 
available  at  inconveniently  distant  points.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  however,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  remarkably  efficient.  A  striking  example  of  this  efficiency  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1943,  when  the  Japanese  conducted  an  offensive  against  the  main  base  area  of  ShanBi-Chahar- 
Hopei  lasting  from  mid-September  to  the  end  of  December.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
cold,  the  Supply  Department  issued  winter  uniforms  throughout  the  base  area,  although  Japanese 
columns  were  moving  about  all  over  the  area.  The  efficiency  of  this  logistical  system  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Communist  forces. 

Propaganda,  Indoctrination,  and  Discipline 

A  great  deal  of  effort  was  devoted  to  political  propaganda  and  the  development  of  mass  or¬ 
ganizations— peasant  associations,  women's  groups,  and  youth  leagues,  for  example.  Local 
newspapers  tried  to  keep  up  publication  even  during  Japanese  mopping-up  campaigns,  though 
they  were  sometimes  reduced  to  small,  smudgily  printed  single  sheets.  Within  the  insurgent 
army,  great  stress  was  laid  on  correct  behavior  toward  the  civilian  population.  For  example, 
the  writer  witnessed  one  incident  when  troops  were  prepared  to  do  without  a  meal  rather  than 
overrule  a  cantankerous  old  peasant  woman  who  refused  the  loan  of  a  cooking  vessel.  It  was  not 
considered  a  very  serious  offense  if  soldiers  went  AWOL  when  passing  near  their  native  village, 
but  it  was  a  very  serious  offense  to  seduce  th^  daughter  oi  a  family  on  which  troops  were  bil¬ 
leted,  and  such  cases  were  very  rare. 

Some  aspects  ol  this  propaganda  work  may  have  been  carried  to  the  point  of  being  counter¬ 
productive.  One  area  in  southeast  Shansi,  which  had  changed  hands  between  Japanese,  Kuomin- 
tang,  and  Communists,  had  a  local  saying:  "Japanese,  too  many  killed;  Kuomlntang,  too  many 
taxes;  Communists,  too  many  meetings.  "  The  total  effect,  however,  was  to  produce  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  national  and  political  consciousness  both  in  the  insurgent  army  and  among  thepeasants. 

Although  captured  Japanese  personnel  were  occasionally  lynched  by  Chinese  villagers,  it 
was  official  Communist  policy  to  treat  prisoners  favorably.  They  were  often  released  to  their 
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outfits  after  a  snort  period  of  Communist  indoctrination,  or  organized  into  a  Japanese  Com¬ 
munist  front  called  the  People's  Emancipation  league  and  used  for  propaganda  work  aga  .  st 
the  Japanese  Artny.  Some  of  the  more  trusted  Japanese  prisoners  were  sent  out  at  night  with 
field  telephones  to  cut  in  on  the  lines  inking  Japanese  outposts  and  inform  their  former  com¬ 
rades  of  the  good  treatment  they  had  received.  Thus  the  Communists  hurt  Japanese  morale  by 
disproving  the  official  line  that  prisoners  of  the  Chinese  were  always  killed. 

Communists  Consolidate  Power  in  the  North 

The  same  general  type  of  insurgent  organization  which  developed  in  the  Shansi-Chahar- 
Hopei  interprovincial  area  gradually  spread  ovet  most  of  the  rest  of  North  China,  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  Eighth  Route  Army  was  able  to  prevail  over  and  drive  out  its  Kuomintang  rival. 

Communist  forces  gradually  incorporated  the  numerous,  scattered  local  anti- Japanese 
forces  into  the  regular  Communist  armies  .  This  military  consolidation  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  deception  and,  in  some  cases,  pressure .  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  local  leaders  were  apt  to  be 
hesitant  about  joining  Communist  forces,  and  local  forces  which  were  actually  under  Communist 
control  might  not.  call  themselves  part  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army .  For  example,  it  was  no'  MUhe 
summer  of  1938  that  LUChcng-ts'ao's  troops  in  central  Hopei  charged  their  name  from  c  ’.  Ho¬ 
pei  People's  Self  Defense  Army  to  Eighth  Route  Army .  However,  in  military  as  well  as  civil  matters, 
the  Communists  were  able  to  work  very  largely  through  voluntary  cooperation,  Consolidation  of¬ 
fered  obvious  advantages  to  any  local  leader ,  as  it  brought  to  his  unit  skilled  Communist  instructors 
with  10  years’  experience  in  guerrilla  warfare .  And  there  was  obvious  cogency  in  the  argument 
that  a  unified  command  was  essential  for  an  effective  anti-Japanese  war  effort. 

After  the  Japanese  became  more  active  in  the  latter  .art  of  1938,  it  was  easy  in  a  predom¬ 
inantly  Communist  area  for  the  Communists  tc  squeeze  out  any  small  local  forces  that  refused 
to  join  their  organization.  If  a  small  independent  unit  under  Japanese  attack  moved  into  Com¬ 
munist  areas,  it  immediately  became  dependent  on  the  CommunlBt  organization  for  supplies.  If 
it  wanted  to  move  back  into  its  old  area  after  Japanese  pressure  had  relaxed,  it  might  find  that 
Communist  forces  had  anticipated  it.  For  example,  in  1938  a  Kuomintang  unit  under  Chao  Tung 
operated  in  the  hills  immediately  west  of  Peiping.  Under  Japanese  attack  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Chao  Tung  moved  his  main  force  300  miles  or  more  to  the  south  to  make  contact  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  Kuomintang  armies  and  re-equip  his  troops .  The  Communists  permitted  this  move,  but  they 
then  took  over  the  area  west  oi  Peiping,  and  Chao  Tung  w'as  killed  in  a  clash  with  Communist 
forces  when  he  tried,  in  1939,  to  return  to  his  original  base  area. 

By  the  spring  of  1938,  the  Communist  129th  Division,  which  lad  originally  been  surrounded 
on  three  sides  in  southeast  Shansi,  had  expanded  its  are»  -d  operations  into  the  south  Hopei 
plain;  but  Gen,  Hsii  Hslang-ch'ien,  the  Communist  commander,  then  moved  his  forces  Into  Shan¬ 
tung  and,  in  the  summer  of  1938,  south  Hopei  was  taken  over  by  Kuomintang  Gen.  Iai  Chung-lln, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Hopei  by  the  National  Government.  After  19-30,  however, 
soLth  Hopei  again  became  a  Communist-held  area,  In  south  Shansi  and  north  Honan,  National 
Government  armies  operated,  but  after  they  were  defeated  by  the  Japanese  in  the  summer  of 
1943,  nearly  all  this  area  was  organized  under  Communist  leadership.  In  Shantung,  insurgency 
against  the  Japanese  wag  even  more  complicated  by  Communist-Kuomingtang  rivalry.  It  was 
probably  not  until  1943  that  the  Communist  organization  became  the  more  powerful,  and  some 
National  Government  forces  continued  to  operate  into  1945. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  1938,  the  120th  Division  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  was  based 
in  northwest  Shansi,  a  wild  and  heavily  forested  mountain  country.  This  region  was  important 
to  the  Communists,  since  it  lay  between  their  original  base  area  around  Yenan  in  north  Shensi, 
which  the  Japanese  never  penetrated,  and  the  new  base  areas  further  east,  behind  Japanese  lines. 
In  1938,  Communist  forces  in  northwest  Shansi  were  cooperating  closely  with  warlord  Yen 
Hsi-shan,  Governor  of  the  Province.  With  Communist  assistance,  Yen  I’si-shan  organized  a 
new  army  on  the  Communist  model,  the  "Dare  to  Die  Corps"  (Chueh  Sse  Tui)  When  the  United 
Front  started  to  break  down  in  1939  this  new  army  split  up,  a  considerable  pari  joining  the 
Communists  Yen  Hsi-shan 's  forces  were  socn  expelled  from  northwest  Shansi  and  confined  to 
a  base  area  in  southwest  Shansi,  while  the  Communists  took  over  northwest  Shansi  and  expanded 
into  part  of  Suiyuan, 

Thus  the  spread  of  Communist-led  Insurgency  over  the  whole  of  North  China  was  a  gradual 
process  which  was  not  substantially  complete  until  the  end  of  1943.  The  history'  OI  Communist- 
Kuomintang  rivalry  in  these  operations  is  extremely  complicated  and  controversial.  Each  side 
accused  the  other  of  responsibility  for  the  long  series  of  clashes  which  had  started  on  a  serious 
scale  by  the  summer  of  1939,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  rival  versions  agreed  even  on  the  date 
and  exact  location  of  fighting.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  the  final  result  was  the  gradual  fad¬ 
ing  out  of  non-Comrnunist  insurgency  in  North  China,  leaving  the  field  of  insurgent  opera  linns 
open  to  the  more  effective  Communist  partisans  by  the  end  of  1943.  In  the  1940-43  period  of 
three-way  fighting  among  Japanese,  Chinese  Communists,  and  Chinese  Nationalists,  the  Nation¬ 
alists  were  clearly  proved  to  be  the  underdogs. 


A  Different  Story  in  Central  China 

Communist  forces  in  Central  China  were  known  as  the  New  Fourth  Army.  Created  from 
Communist  elen  ents  left  behind  in  South  China  when  the  main  force  ol  the  Red  Army  undertook 
the  Long  March,  the  New  Fourth  Army  was  first  designated  in  September  1‘jji.  However,  some 
time  was  required  to  concentrate  the  small,  scattered  bands  of  Communist  guerrillas  from  South 
China,  and  it  was  not  until  April  1938  that  the  New  Fourth  Army  Started  operations  with  a  loree 
of  about  12,000  in  the  lower  Yangtze  valley. 


A  major  difference  between  the  New  Fourth  Army  In  Central  China  and  the  Eighth  Route 
Army  in  North  China  was  that  the  former  had  no  secure  base  areas.  There  were  some  hills 
with  bamboo  forests  in  northern  Chekiang  and  southwestern  Kiangsu,  but  these  were  much 
smaller  and  more  easily  penetrable  than  the  mountain  base  areas  of  North  China,  The  rest  of 
the  New  Fourth  Army's  operational  area  in  the  lower  Yangtze  valley  and  north  Kiangsu  was 
open  plain.  The  Central  China  guerrillas  were  never  as  secure  as  those  of  North  China,  where 
preparations  for  large-scale  Japanese  attacks  on  the  insurgents'  mountain  base  areas  provided 
a  week  or  more  of  advance  warning. 

On  the  other  hand,  Central  China,  though  flat,  was  in  some  ways  better  suited  for  insur¬ 
gency  operations  than  the  North  China  plain,  because  it  was  cut  up  by  a  very  intricate  network  of 
waterways  and  irrigation  canals.  *  Whereas  there  were  comparatively  few  obstacles  to  Japa¬ 
nese  movements  over  the  North  China  plains  and,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  almost  every 
village  could  be  reached  by  mechanized  transport,  many  villages  in  the  New  Fourth  Army's  area 
could  be  reached  only  by  boat  or  by  footpaths  over  many  small  bridges.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  Japanese  forces  were  less  mobile  than  the  Chinese.  Small  bridges  could  easily  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  Chinese  forces  secured  superior  local  mobility  by  constructing  causeways  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  of  canals,  so  that  they  had  many  crossing  points  which  an  invading 
Japanese  force  could  find  only  by  chance.  Insurgent  organization  could  also  be  more  open  and 
more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  North  China  plains  area  because  the  Japanese  could  not  stage 
fast  attacks  at  any  distance  from  their  garrisons.  The  general  situation  in  most  ports  of  the 
New  Fourth  Army’s  operational  area  was  thus  intermediate  between  that  of  contested  guerrilla 
territory  and  the  securely  held  base  areas  in  North  China. 

The  United  Front  Break $  Down 

The  major  problem  faced  by  the  New  Fourth  Army  was  conflict  with  National  Government 
forces,  skirmishes  that  were  both  more  frequent  and  more  serious  than  those  in  any  of  the 
Eighth  Route  Army  areas.  The  main  force  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  started  operations  in  the 
lower  Yangtze  valley,  while  one  detachment  moved  northward  from  Hankow.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  its  areas  were  closely  mixed  with  ihosc  of  National  Government  forces  or  partisan  units 
affiliated  with  the  Kuomintang.  Some  clashes  occured  as  early  as  1938,  and  tnese  became  more 
frequent  and  more  serious  during  1939  and  1940. 

At  the  end  of  1940  an  attempt  was  made  to  demarcate  zones  of  operations,  and  the  New 
Fourth  Army  was  ordered  to  move  north  of  the  Yangtze.  A  considerable  part  of  the  army  did 


*It  was  in  this  lower  Yangtze  valley  area  that  Admiral  Miles  of  the  Li.  8.  Navy  and  Gen. 

Tai  I.i  of  the  Kuomintang  Secret  Service,  working  through  the  Sino-Amerioan  Cooperation  Or¬ 
ganization  (SACO),  carried  on  their  intelligence-gathering  missions  behind  Japanese  lines  during 
much  of  the  war. 
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move,  but  on  January  4,  1941,  a  battle  started  in  south  Anhui  between  National  Government 
forces  and  the  headquarters  unit  of  the  New  Fourth  Army.  In  ten  days  of  heavy  fighting,  the 
commander  of  the  New  Fourth  Army  was  captured,  and  the  vice-commander  and  the  head  of  the 
political  department  were  killed.  The  National  Government  then  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
New  Fourth  Army  for  continual  breaches  of  discipline.  This  south  Anhui  incident  has  some¬ 
times  been  described  as  marking  the  breakdown  of  the  United  Front  between  Communists  and 
Nationalists.  In  fact,  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  serious  battle  between  Communist  and 
National  Government  forces,  but  only  the  first  which  both  sides  decided  to  publicize. 

After  the  south  Anhui  incident,  the  New  Fourth  Army  was  reorganized  with  Ch'en  Yi  (later 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Peking  regime)  as  commander  and  Liu  Shao-ch'i  (later  President  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China)  as  political  commissar.  It  consolidated  its  hold  on  north  Kiaugsu 
and  proceeded  to  introduce  there  the  type  of  governmental  reorganization  and  mass  organization 
that  had  been  carried  out  earlier  in  the  Communist  areas  of  North  China.  It  was  not  possible  to 
go  very  far  with  such  measures,  however,  until  the  New  Fourth  Army  secured  a  considerable 
area  in  which  it  was  the  only  Chinese  force  operating.  While  north  Kiangsu  became  the  main 
New  Fourth  Army  area,  new  units  also  continued  to  operate  south  of  the  Yangtze  and  in  some 
areas  north  of  the  river  farther  west  in  Anhui  and  Hupeh. 

Strength  and  Organisation  of  Communist  Forces 

The  strength  figures  of  the  Eighth  Route  and  New  Fourth  Armies  (excluding  part-time  vil¬ 
lage  militia)  were  estimated  as  follows: » 

Eighth  Route  Army  New  Fourth  Army 


1937 

80,000 

12,000 

1938 

156,000 

25,000 

1939 

270,000 

50,000 

1940 

400,000 

100,000 

1941 

305,000 

135,000 

1942 

340,000 

110,000 

1943 

339,000 

125,000 

1944 

507,000 

252,000 

1945 

1,029,000 

269,000 

Comparison  with  other  sources  suggests  that  these  figures  refer  to  the  end  of  each  year,  though 

that  for  1945  may  refjr  to  V-J  Day  in  August  1945.  Communist  casualties  were  heavy,  but  no 
precise  figures  have  been  published. 

Apart  from  the  Eighth  Route  and  New  Fourth  Armies,  other  Communist  forces  in  South 
China  operated  against  the  Japanese  in  Kuangtung  and  on  Hainan  Island,  hut  these  were  compar¬ 
atively  small-scale  operations,  involving  about  4,500  insurgents  in  1943  and  20,000  in  1945.  6 
The  initial  process  of  expansion  and  organization  produced  a  rather  complicated  gradation 
in  Communist  army  units.  It  was  only  in  the  early  months  of  the  fighting  that  the  three -divisional 
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organization  of  the  Eighth  Route  Army  had  any  real  meaning.  A  real  distinction  remained 
throughout  the  war  between  the  Eighth  Route  Army  in  North  China  and  the  New  Fourth  Army  in 
Central  China,  but  within  each  area  the  effective  organization  was  not  bv  divisions  but  by  re¬ 
gional  commands.  At  the  top  were  units  with  a  high  proportion  of  experienced  soldiers  from  the 
former  Red  Army  of  prewar  days.  Then  there  were  regular  army  units  with  a  high  proportion 
of  recent  local  recruits,  followed  in  turn  by  local  forces  associated  with  the  army,  hsien-ievel 
guerrilla  organizations,  and  finally  the  part-time  village  militia  organization  which,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  was  primarily  concerned  with  police  and  intelligence  duties. 

Alter  a  few  years,  military  organization  became  more  homogeneous,  the  main  distinction 
being  that  between  the  regular  army  and  the  village  militia,  though  several  types  of  special  unit 
remained.  There  were  plainclothes  units  (pien  i  tui),  armed  only  with  Mauser  pistols  and  per¬ 
forming  clandestine  operations  in  Japanese-held  territory;  scouting  companies  and  some  front¬ 
line  guerrilla  units  with  rifles  and  light  machineguns  but  wearing  ordinary  farmer-'  dress  for 
disguise;  and  some  special  units  formed  from  minority  groups.  The  Eighth  Route  Army  had 
some  Korean  units  and  also  Muslim  regiments  and,  in  some  cases,  Roman  Catholic  regiments. 

For  a  while  some  units  experimented  with  wearing  captured  Japanese  uniforms.  On  one 
occasion,  an  insurgent  unit  in  Japanese  uniform  entered  a  village  from  one  direction  just  as  a 
Japanese  unit  was  entering  from  another.  Neither  side  discovered  the  situation  until  the  units 
had  become  thoroughly  mixed,  and  when  fighting  started,  the  Eighth  Route  Army  unit  had  much 
the  worst  of  it.  This  practice  of  wearing  enemy  clothing  was  soon  discontinued. 

Village  Militia— Mine  Warfare  and  Intelligence 

After  1911  there  were  some  important  improvements  in  the  equipment  and  training  oi  the 
village  militia,  who  were  issued  more  rides  and  were  given  more  instruction  in  their  use.  As 
a  result,  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war  small  Japanese  garrisons  could  be  practically  immo¬ 
bilized  by  the  surrounding  farm  population,  thus  freeing  Chinese  regular  troops  for  concentra¬ 
tion  in  offensive  operations. 

The  militia  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  development  of  mine  warfare.  The  typical 
landmine  was  of  fairly  simple  construction,  fired  by  the  same  sort  of  mechanism  as  the  regular 
wooden-handled  handgrenade,  through  pulling  a  string.  The  usual  firing  device  was  a  hole  with 
a  weak  cover  over  which  the  soil  was  replaced  so  that  treading  on  the  spot  would  pull  the  string. 

Landmines  were  one  of  the  few  weapons  which  could  be  produced  in  quantity  locally,  and 
the  village  militia  were  trained  to  mine  the  approaches  and  boobytrap  their  villages  in  the  event 
of  a  Japanese  attack.  More  permanent  minefields  were  laid  near  Japanese  foils.  Good  disci¬ 
pline  was  needed  in  these  operatione,  since  members  of  the  local  militia  had  to  remain  on  hand 
to  guide  any  Chinese  troops  who  wanted  to  pass  through  the  area,  but  the  results  did  slow  down 
Japanese  movement  and  hinder  Japanese  activity  considerably.  lor  instance,  in  December 
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19-43,  the  writer  visited  a  village  where  a  Chinese  subdislriot  headquarters  was  situated  and 
was  surprised  to  find  it  almost  completely  undamaged,  although  Japanese  forces  had  been 
through  the  area  and  it  was  their  usual  policy  to  burn  base  area  villages.  Apparently  the  heav¬ 
ily  mined  outskirts  of  the  city  had  dissuaded  the  Japanese  from  entering. 

Landmine  warfare  developed  into  a  contest  of  wits.  When  the  Japanese  compelled  civilians 
to  walk  ahead  of  them,  the  Chinese  developed  mines  with  the  firing  device  some  13  to  20  yards 
behind  the  mine,  so  that  the  mine  would  explode  among  the  Japanese.  When  the  Japanese  sent 
out  detector  squads  who  marked  the  places  where  mines  were  buried,  the  militia  observed  their 
marks  and  duplicated  them  to  show  almost  impenetrable  mine  fields . 

The  other  main  function  of  the  militia  was  providing  intelligence  on  Japanese  movements 
and  acting  as  guides  to  Chinese  forces.  In  quiescent  periods  the  chief  of  staff  in  a  Chinese  sub¬ 
district  headquarters  would  receive  daily  reports  on  all  Japanese  movements  in  his  area.  The 
Chinese  also  knew  when  garrisons  were  being  increased  or  stocks  of  supplies  built  up.  These 
reports,  received  from  members  of  the  militia  organization  near  Japanese  forts  or  from  plain¬ 
clothes  agents  deeper  in  Japanese-held  territory,  were  sent  to  the  neares'  Chinese  unit,  which 
could  radio  them  to  local  headquarters,  or,  if  near  the  mountain  base  area  ,  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  local  telephone  network. *  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  attain  sur¬ 
prise  except  in  very  small  local  raids.  In  the  main  Shansi-Chahar-Hopei  base  area,  the  insur¬ 
gents  almost  always  had  several  days’  notice  of  even  a  small  Japanese  attack  and  several  weeks' 
notice  of  a  major  mopping-up  campaign. 

Dejenti te  Tactics 

Warned  of  a  major  Japanese  attack,  both  the  underground  organizations  and  the  civilian 
population  would  hide  all  stocks  of  grain  and  everything  not  required  for  immediate  use,  and 
local  arms  factories  would  dismantle  and  hide  their  equipment.  In  central  Hopei,  the  insurgents 
developed  and  perfected  an  underground  escape  network  in  a  very  literal  sense.  Beginning  with 
underground  shelters,  where  Chinese  troops  and  officials  could  hide  during  Japanese  attacks  on 
villages,  the  insurgents  later  connected  these  shelters  by  a  tunnel  system  within  the  village  and 
eventually  built  longer  tunnels  linking  several  villages.  This  elaborate  network  of  underground 
passages  was  facilitated  by  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  in  the  central  Hopei  region,  which  was 
fairly  easy  to  tunnel  through  and  needed  iuue  lirn  uc i'  support . 

Thus,  while  the  Japanese  could  burn  the  houses,  they  could  do  further  damage  only  at  the 
expense  oi  great  effort  in  searching  the  countryside  for  buried  or  hidden  supplies.  And  once 

•Although  the  telephone  network  was  crude— its  lines  consisted  of  galvanized  iron  wire  on 
wooden  poles— and  was  strung  through  the  wildest  mountain  country,  away  from  any  likely  Jap¬ 
anese  attack  routes,  it  was,  except  in  wet  weather,  fairly  reliable  over  distances  of  30  or  40 
miles  and  could  be  used  over  longer  distances  for  telegraphy. 
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Japanese  forces  had  entered  a  Chinese  base  area  they  were  kept  under  continuous  observation 
by  the  militia  organization,  which  used  an  elaborate  system  of  couriers  or  simple  visual  signals 
to  report  on  Japanese  movements. 

Shortage*  of  Arm »  and  Munition* 

The  Chinese  Communist  forces  were  unique  among  the  resistance  movements  of  World  War 
n  ill  receiving  almost  no  outside  supplies  or  assistance.  They  were  always  plagued  by  shortages 
of  ammunition.  Even  the  best  units  often  had  only  about  100  cartridges  per  man,  and  this  might 
have  to  last  them  several  months.  One  subdist.rict  commander  told  this  writer  thai  his  tioops 
had  a  standing  order  that  no  one  without  a  special  marksman's  qualification  should  open  fire  at 
over  200  yards.  The  chief  source  of  supply  was  the  Japanese  themselves,  but  as  time  went  on 
the  Japanese  took  increasing  trouble  to  prevent  the  capture  of  weapons.  In  any  event,  both  Jap¬ 
anese  arms  and  ammunition  were  needed,  since  Japanese  ammunition  did  r.ot  fit  Chinese  rifles. 

The  Communist  base  areas  managed  to  manufacture  some  rifle  ammunition,  stamping  out 
the  cartridge  cases  from  old  copper  coins,  but  such  production  was  small.  The  only  items  in 
reasonably  adequate  supply  were  handgrenades  and  landmines.  The  production  of  fireworks  was 
a  traditional  craft  in  the  Chinese  countryside,  and  the  Communist  forces  were  using  locally- 
produced  grenades  filled  with  black  powder  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1938 .  These  were  not  very 
effective,  but  later  Chinese  technicians,  who  Included  some  former  professors  of  chemistry, 
managed  to  manufacture  sulphuric  acid— using  the  old  lead-chamber  process,  with  the  large 
glazed  earthenware  jars  (which  farmers  used  for  food  storage)  seiving  as  the  reaction  vessels— 
and  to  make  various  nitro  explosives.  It  was  easy  to  cast  handgrenades  and  landmines. 

Shortage*  Limit  Operation* 

Supply  shortages  had  their  effect  on  tactics.  The  insurgents'  basic  doctrine  was  expressed 
by  Mao  Tse-tung's  slogan,  "If  you  have  no  chance  of  victory,  don't  fight."  The  ammunition 
shortage  made  the  Chinese  insurgents  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  any  major  engagement 
unless  they  had  a  good  chance  of  capturing  at  least  as  much  ammunition  as  they  would  expend . 
The  Communists  therefore  avoided  positional  battles  in  which  their  inferior  firepower  and 
shortage  of  ammunition  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  and  generally  fought  only  when  they  were 
in  a  particularly  favorable  situation.  Their  preferred  type  of  engagement  was  a  night  attack  or 
ambush  in  which  handgrenades  were  effective  weapons.  Another  favorite  tactic  was  to  fight  a 
delaying  action  against  most  of  the  Japanese  line,  while  allowing  a  portion  of  the  attacking  Jap¬ 
anese  iorce  to  penetrate  insurgent  lines  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  cut  off  and  defeated. 

A  particularly  useful  tactic  employed  by  the  Communists  was  to  neutralize  the  Chinese 
troops  in  Japanese  service  by  offering  them  some  sort  of  live -and -let -live  agreement.  As  long 
as  they  did  no  fighting  and  behaved  reasonably  well  to  the  population  in  the  areas  they 
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garrisoned,  the  Communist  guerrillas  would  not  attack  them.  One  subdistrict  commander  in 
Shansi-Chahar-Hopei  told  this  writer  that  his  troops  were  not  allowed  to  attack  a  puppet  garri¬ 
son  without  specific  permission  from  headquarters.  This  policy  paid  off  well  for  the  insurgents 
by  greatly  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Japanese  blockade-line  system.  The  writer  met  a 
number  of  people  who  had  made  the  difficult  crossing  from  central  Hopei  to  the  mountain  base 
in  west  Hopei  across  the  Peiping-Hankow  railway.  They  often  reported  that,  although  they  had 
passed  within  range  of  forts,  there  had  been  no  firing.  It  was  also  reported  that,  even  when 
there  had  been  some  firing,  a  peasant  would  come  the  next  morning  with  a  message  from  the 
puppet  garrison  explaining  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  fire  because  there  were  Japanese  pres¬ 
ent  and  expressing  the  hope  that  no  one  had  been  hit. 

A  Communitt  Military  Blunder 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  Communist  forces  staged  a  major  offensive  in  North  China,  called 
the  HUNDRED  REGIMFNT  Campaign.  This  attack  put  the  Shihchlschuang-T'alyuan  railway  out 
of  action  for  a  week  or  two,  captured  some  Japanese -ope rated  coal  mines,  and  destroyed  many 
Japanese  forts.  Nevertheless,  after  the  offensive,  many  Communist  officers  considered  it  to 
have  been  a  military  mistake.  Casualties  were  heavy,  reserves  of  ammunition  were  used  up, 
and  the  gains  were  purely  temporary.  Within  about  two  months  the  Japanese  had  recovered  all 
their  former  positions  and  rebuilt  and  strengthened  their  forts  to  resist  any  similar  future 
attacks . 

The  real  motives  for  this  offensive  were  probably  political  rather  than  military.  With  the 
Kuomintang  charging  that  the  Communists  had  ceased  to  fight  the  Japanese,  the  Communist 
campaign  was  a  clear  refutation  of  these  charges.  Also,  Wang  Ching-wel,  head  of  a  new  Jap¬ 
anese  puppet  government  at  Nanking,  was  appealing  to  his  former  Kuomintang  colleagues  at 
Chungking  to  give  up  the  hopeless  struggle  and  save  their  country  by  accepting  the  "reasonable” 
conditions  which  the  Japanese  were  prepared  to  offer.  With  prospects  for  continued  Chinese 
resistance  bleak  at  this  time,  the  Communist  leaders  may  well  have  concluded  that  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  Chinese  success  against  the  Japanese  would  stiffen  Chinese  opinion  against  any  compro¬ 
mise  peace . 

There  were  no  more  sustained  offensive  operations  by  the  insurgents  in  North  China  until 
the  last  year  ot  the  war.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Japanese  forces  were  weaker.  There  was 
a  better  chance  of  capturing  stocks  of  ammunition,  and,  except  along  the  railways,  areas  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Japanese  could  usually  be  held  by  the  insurgents. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

The  Japanese  Army  came  to  China  from  a  background  of  successful  counterinsurgency: 
first  in  Taiwan,  which  Japan  had  wrested  from  the  Chinese  in  1895,  then  in  Korea  after  1905; 
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and  more  recently  in  Manchuria,  which  it  lias  occupied  in  1931-32.  After  defeating  the  armies 
of  Manchurian  warlord  Chang  Hsiieh-Hnng,  the  Japanese  han  effectively  suppressed  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  the  small  guerrilla  bands  organized  by  the  local  gently.  Lly  a 
combination  of  military  pressure  and  political  concessions,  the  Japanese  were  eventually  able 
to  induce  many  of  the  Manchurian  insurgent  leaders  to  surrender. 

Defended-Village  Strategy  in  Manchuria 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  in  1937,  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  Man¬ 
churian  insurgency,  which  reached  its  peak  in  1938.  In  some  areas  this  was  under  Communist 
leadership.  The  Japanese  reacted  with  a  defended-village  strategy,  moving  the  population  of 
insurgent  areas  into  large  villages  which  were  then  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  Japanese  units 
of  30  or  10  men.  Outside  these  villages  ail  houses  were  destroyed. 

This  strategy  was  effective.  It  denied  to  the  insurgents  both  supplies  and  shelter,  without 
which  the  severe  Manchurian  winter  climate  made  it  almost  impossible  lu  survive.  Also,  con¬ 
ditions  in  Manchuria  were  such  that  a  Japanese  garrison  of  30  to  40  men  in  a  fortified  village 
could  hold  out  against  any  forces  the  insurgents  could  mass,  at  least  long  enough  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  arrive.  Manchuria’s  fairly  good  communications  network  gave  the  counterinsurgents 
an  advantage  in  this  regard.  Thus  this  simple  defended-village  strategy  worked  because  it 
denied  support  to  the  insurgents  and  because  it  was  carried  out  at  a  time  when  the  insurgent 
forces  were  comparatively  weak. 

Japanese  counterinsurgency  strategy  in  Manchuria  made  considerable  demands  on  man¬ 
power,  since  effective  local  defense  required  reliable  garrisons,  either  made  up  of  Japanese 
troops  or  containing  a  stiffening  contingent  of  Japanese  personnel.  But  the  application  of  this 
strategy  at  a  time  when  the  Japanese  Army  in  Manchuria  was  strong  made  it  possible  to  prevent 
the  subsequent  development  of  any  active  resistance  movement  there,  even  after  the  occupation 
force  had  been  weakened  in  the  later  years  of  the  war.  In  the  case  of  Japanese-occupied  China, 
there  was  seldom  such  early  and  concentrated  massing  of  Japanese  troop  strength  as  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Japanese  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  China  were  almost  always  characterized  by- 
being  too  little  and  too  late . 

War  Wish  China  Catchei  the  Japanese  Unprepared 

It  appears  that  the  Japanese  Army  did  not  anticipate  major  hostilities  in  China  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1937,  Although  the  Japanese  had  deliberately  staged  an  incident  in  1931  as  a  pretext  for 
the  conquest  of  Manchuria,  they  were  caught  by  surprise  in  1337  and  attempted  to  secure  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  original  fighting  around  Peiping.  They  apparently  preferred  to  continue  the  grad¬ 
ual  extension  of  their  influence  in  North  China,  which  had  been  going  on  since  1931,  and  would 
have  ended  hostilities  if  some  further  Chinese  concessions  had  enabled  the  Japanese  Army  to 
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save  face.  But.  the  Chinese  National  Government  was  not  prepared  in  193?  to  accept  any  further 
erosion  of  its  control  in  North  China.  General  v,ar  was  inevitable  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  or¬ 
dered  Nationalist  divisions  into  Hopei. 

Confronted  unexpectedly  with  general,  though  undeclared,  warfare  in  China,  the  Japanese 
found  themselves  short  of  troops  ready  for  immediate  action.  The  army  had  to  choose  lietvvecn 
establishing  complete  control  over  North  China  and  acting  to  defeat  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Army  in  Central  and  South  China.  Choosing  the  latter  alternative,  the  Japanese  could  spare 
only  one  division  to  guard  their  main  communication  lines  in  the  north  and  had  no  forces  avail¬ 
able  for  counterguerrilla  operations  In  the  countryside.  Although  they  made  a  few  raids  into 
areas  where  insurgent  organization  was  developing,  for  the  most  part  the  Japanese  contented 
themselves  with  holding  the  towns  along  the  railways. 

Problem s  in  Creating  a  Puppet  Regime 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  were  not  able  to  persuade  Chinese  leaders  of  any  standing  to 
work  for  them  in  North  China.  They  made  great  efforts  to  win  over  Wu  Pti-fu,  one  of  the  more 
respectable  warlords,  who  had  been  living  in  retirement  in  Peiping  since  his  defeat  by  the 
Kuomlntang  in  1926-27,  but  without  success.  The  actual  ministers  of  the  Japanese-sponsored 
North  China  Provisional  Government  t  were  old  men  'viaose  previous  careers  had  been  in  the 
less  reputable  warlord  regimes  or  the  imperial  regime  before  1911,  and  even  these  men  had  no 
great  liking  for  the  Japanese  who  had  given  them  a  new  opportunity  in  political  life.  A  puppet 
minister  remarked  on  one  occasion  to  Dr,  Leighton  Stuart,  President  of  Yenching  I'niverrcty, 
that  the  Nationalists  in  Chungking  did  not  really  understand  what  anti-Japanese  feeling  was, 
they  did  not  have  to  try  to  work  with  the  Japanese.  The  poor  attitudes  of  the  Chinese  in  Jap¬ 
anese  service,  who  were  generally  negligent  and  hesitant  to  take  any  personal  risks  in  their 
perfunctory  compliance  with  occupation  duties,  were  an  important  factor  in  the  Japar  e  failure 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Chinese  insurgency  in  North  China. 

Japanese  Fail  to  Con*olidate  Position  or  to  React  to  Insurgency 

Thus,  over  large  parts  of  North  China  the  Communists  had  nearly  a  year  in  which  to  bw.id 
up  their  organization,  practically  undisturbed  by  the  Japanese.  This  period  was  almost  ideal 
for  insurgent  training,  with  real  but  not  too  serious  military  operations  in  the  form  of  raids  on 
Japanese-held  railways  and  defensive  actions  against  the  occasional  small-scale  iv  s  which 
the  Japanese  made  into  the  countryside.  In  the  spring  of  1938,  one  could  bicycle  out  into  ; in- 
countryside  from  Japanese-held  railroad  towns,  passing  the  last  Japanese  sentries  a  few  miles 
!rom  the  railway,  and  several  miles  farther  out  meeting  the  first  Chinese  sentries.  There  in  the 
countryside  one  beheld  a  scene  of  great  activity,  as  the  Chinese  Communists  drilled  troops,  held 
mass  meetings,  and  organized  the  population  for  war. 
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Iii  19.18  the  Japanese -controlled  pu  ss  in  Peiping  tried  to  minimize  the  importance  of  in¬ 
surgency  ir  the  cnuntrysidc,  arguing  th.il  the  problem  was  merely  one  of  banditry  which  could 
easily  lx-  cleared  up.  Somewhat  later,  with  the  advantage  ol  hindsight.  General  (Count)  Terauchi 
remarked  at  a  pr  ess  route renee  in  Peiping  that  the  Communists  were  like  "bedbugs,"  in  that, 
oner  a  place  was  allowed  to  become  infested  with  them,  it  was  almost  Impossible  l,:>  gel  rid  of 
the  problem  •  By  delaying  large-scale  antiguerrilla  operations  until  the  latter  part  of  1938,  the 
Japanese  forfeited  the  advantages  which  an  early  and  vigorous  antiinsurgent  campaign  of  the 
Manchurian  variety  might  have  produced , 

Firtt  Anliguerrilla  Operation » 

The  first  major  effort  occurred  in  July  1938,  in  response  to  a  Communist-provoked  gen¬ 
eral  uprising  in  the  strategic  east  Hopei  region  between  Peiping,  Tientsin,  and  the  Manehukuo 
Ixmlor.  Atyout  30,000  Japanese  troojis  were  employed  in  east  llopei,  and  within  a  few  weeks  all 
Chinese  resistance  had  Ix-en  effectively  crushed.  This  campaign  was  followed  by  very  strict 
eontrol  measures,  such  as  registration  of  all  the  population  and  frequent  surprise  raids  on  vil¬ 
lages  to  ferret  out  Communist  underground  agents. 

The  next  phase  of  Japanese  counterinsurgency  began  in  October  1938  and  continued  through¬ 
out  1939.  Following  conventional  military  strategy,  the  Japanese  Army  sought  in  this  period  to 
b  IV  nsurgents  to  battle.  The  typical  Japanese  offensive  tactic  involved  an  attack  by  sev¬ 
eral  colun,.,o  converging  from  different  directions,  with  the  objective  of  encircling  the  guer¬ 
rillas.  In  doing  this,  however,  the  Japanese  often  fell  victim  to  a  Chinese  countertactic  of 
surrounding  deeply  penetrating  columns.  In  some  of  these  local  operations,  Japanese  losses 
were  fairly  heavy  and  even  included  r,  lieutenant  general  who  was  himself  surrounded  when  he 
led  a  force  to  relieve  a  cut-off  column. 

Japanese  Strength  and  Deployment  in  1939 

Having  defeated  »hc  Nationalist  forces  at  Canton  and  in  the  Wuhan  area  (central  Yangtze 
valley),  the  Japanes  .r,  iferrixi  the  27th,  10th,  and  5th  Divisions  to  North  China  for  antl- 
guorrilla  operations.  By  the  beginning  of  1939,  the  total  strength  of  the  Japanese  Army  in 
China  was  around  1  million  men— with  11  divisions,  4  mixed  brigades,  and  1  cavalry  brigade 
deployed  in  the  North  China  theater;  1  0  divisions  and  1  cavalry  brigade  in  Central  China;  and 
2  divisions  and  1  detachment  in  South  China,  as  well  as  various  communications  units  through¬ 
out  China.  By  September  1939,  these  forces  in  North  China  had  been  increased  to  11  divisions, 
11  mixed  brigades,  1  cavalry  brigade,  and  1  cavalry  group.  <s 
The  Campaigns  oj  1939  Prove  Indecisive 

The  campaigns  in  the  latter  part  of  1938  had  penetrated  the  main  insurgent  areas  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  number  of  hsien  cities,  but  this  die!  not  prevent  the  continued  growth  of  insurgency. 


Even  in  the  few  cases  where  insurgent  forces  had  been  destroyed,  Japanese  gains  were  only  tem¬ 
po'  'ry.  For  example,  in  western  Shantung  a  local  leader  affiliated  with  the  Communists  was 
killed  and  his  forces  dispersed,  but  by  the  spring  of  1939  new  Communist  forces  had  moved  In 
and  reorganized  the  area.* 

Large-scale  fighting  was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1939  with  attacks  on  almost  all  the  main 
insurgent  areas  in  North  China,  These  scored  some  successes,  for  example,  against  Lu  Chung - 
lin’s  forces  in  south  Hopei.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  Chinese  force  was  not  very  well 
organized  and  was  operating  in  the  North  Chtna  plain,  difficult  terrain  for  insurgent  operations. 
When  the  Japanese  then  shifted  their  attack  to  central  Hopei,  ,iso  a  plains  area,  where  Gen,  Lit 
Cheng-ts'ao  was  assisted  by  the  Communist  field  army  under  Gen.  Ho  Lung,  the  counterinsur¬ 
gents  lad  little  success.  They  captured  all  the  hslen  cities,  but  the  Communist  forces  remained 
in  control  of  the  countryside.  The  campaigns  in  mountain  areas  enjoyed  even  less  success.  In 
southeast  Shansi,  both  Communist  and  Nationalist  forces  recovered  most  of  their  original  posi¬ 
tions  within  a  month  after  the  end  of  the  eastern  Shansi  Province  operation  of  July-September 
1939. 10 

After  more  than  a  year's  campaigning,  the  Japanese,  at  the  end  of  1939,  held  many  more 
points  in  North  China  than  they  had  in  1938,  but  both  the  Communist  forces  and  the  population 
under  insurgent  control  had  continued  to  increase.  The  Japanese  North  China  Area  Army  esti¬ 
mated  Communist  forces  to  contain  nearly  149,090  regular  troops  and  110,900  full-time  guer¬ 
rillas,  as  well  as  over  half  a  million  Chinese  in  the  village  militia  organization."  Communist 
strength  in  North  China  continued  to  expand  in  1940. 

A  ISew  Strategy— "Silkworm  Kibbling” 

Confronted  by  this  development,  the  Japanese  shifted  to  a  new  counterinsurgency  strategy 
which,  by  the  end  of  that  year,  was  to  prove  increasingly  effective.  The  originator  of  the  new 
strategy  was  said  to  be  a  General  Kuwaki,  commander  cf  the  110th  Division,  which  had  been  in 
North  China  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  based  on  a  study  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Chinese  National  Government  against  the  Communist  insurgency  in  South  China  in  the  early 
1930's  and  followed  the  same  principle  oi  cutting  down  the  insurgent  base  areas  by  a  system  of 
torts  and  blockade  lines.  This  system,  first  begun  in  1939  as  a  defensive  measure  along  the 
railways,  was  adapted  and  developed  as  an  offensive  measure. 

The  basic  plan  was  to  work  out  gradually  from  the  areas  under  full  Japanese  control  by 
building  a  line  of  forts  connected,  where  possible,  by  a  system  of  blockade  ditches  or  fences; 
then  to  consolidate  control  of  the  territory  behind  this  line;  and  finally  to  start  another  line  far¬ 
ther  out,  still  further  encroaching  on  the  Chinese  base  area.  A  Japanese  term  for  this  strategy 
was  "silkworm  nibbling,"  the  analogy  being  the  gradual  eating  away  of  a  mulberry  leaf  by  the 
seemingly  insignificant  silkworm, 
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The  forts,  in  their  final  form,  were  nr-ck  or  stone  structures  three  or  four  stories  high, 
with  roofs  strong  enough  to  resist  a  number  of  small  mortar  shells,  and  surrounded  by  ditches 
or  wire  entanglements.  The  insurgents  could  harass  the  Japanese  wiiiie  a  fori  was  being  built, 
but  once  it  had  been  built  and  garrisoned,  it  was  extremely  costly  to  take,  since  the  Chinese  had 
no  artillery  and  only  a  few  small  mortars.  The  normal  strength  of  a  Japanese  gairison  ranged 
from  a  squad  to  a  platoon  (20  to  30  men)  in  a  fort,  2  squads  to  a  platoon  in  a  village,  and  1  or  2 
companies  in  a  town. 

Some  30,000  such  forts  were  built.  Connecting  the  forts,  the  Japanese  also  construe  :cd 
about  60,000  miles  of  blockade  ditchfj,  usuaily  about  10  feet  deep  a  -o  wide  to  jump  across. 
Fences  played  a  lesser  part  except  in  the  area  around  Hsuchow  on  the  Shantung-Kiangsu  border, 
where  there  were  about  4,200  miles  of  electrified  wire  fence.  Elsewhere  there  were  about 
3,600  miles  of  wattle  fence.  *  Some  areas  near  the  fortification  lines  were  declared  to  be  "un¬ 
inhabited  territory,"  in  which  Japanese  patrols  would  sin-  .  anyone  on  sight. 

An  a  result  of  this  strategy,  North  China  was  oivided  aft:*i  1940  into  three  fairly  sharply 
defined  types  of  territory.  Ai  one  extreme  were  areas  under  .o,,cclidn:ed  Japanese  conli  at 
the  other  were  areas  controlled  b_v  the  guerrillas,  and  in  between  wer<  disputed  zones. 

Population  and  Hesourves  Control  in  Consolidated  Areas  ' 

In  areas  under  Japanese  control,  there  was  complete  registration  of  the  population,  with  all 
residents  required  to  carry  identification  cards,  widen  in  *he  Peiping  area— and  possibly  else¬ 
where— included  photographs.  Numerous  checkpoints  were  set  up  and  fraquent  surprise  raids 
were  instituted  to  catch  anyone  who  did  not  hay e  proper  identification  papers. 

.  Control  was  further  enforced  by  a  block-warden  system  called  pao-c'da,  through  which  the 
population  was  organized  into  residential  groups  whose  members  were  held  mutually  responsible 
for  any  anti-Japanese  activities  in  their  ureas.  Tc-n  families  who  lived  nearby  were  organize J 
into  a  pao,  and  five  of  these  groups  made  up  a  tai-pao.  The  Japanese  appointed  some  influential 
o»-  respected  Chinese  to  be  in  charge  of  the  tai -  pan,  and  he  ir,  turn  appointed  other  Chinese  In 
take  charge  of  each  pao.  These  Chinese  leaders  were  held  personally  responsible  lor  the  be¬ 
havior  ot  the  population  in  their  jurisdictions.  In  addition,  because  of  mutual  responsibility 
under  the  pao-chai  system,  any  open  activity  such  as  a  public  anti-Japanese  meeting  or  an  overt 
act  of  sabotage  placed  many  people  in  jeopardy. 

This  system  was  never  entirely  effective,  partly  because  many  of  the  Chinese  in  Japanese 
service  continued  to  help  the  insurgents  when  they  eo  d  do  so  without  risk  to  themselves,  and 

*In  the  summer  of  1954  the  outlines  of  this  fort- and  blockade-line  system  on  the  North 
China  plain  could  still  be  traced  from  the  air.  As  aerial  photography  fr.  England  has  revealed 
earthworks  dating  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  arid  even  to  Human  times,  this  Japanese  system  could 
still  probably  be  mapped  from  aerial  photographs  taken  at  the  right  perlxl  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  anb  -..ay  remain  visible  in  thib  foim  tor  centuries. 
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partly  because  some  of  the  Japanese  in  the  system  were  corrupt.  Nevertheless,  if  it  did  not 
completely  eliminate  insurgent  agents  from  the  consolidated  Japanese  areas,  it  at  least  limited 
them  to  such  inconspicuous  activities  as  gathering  intelligence,  smuggling  supplies  to  the  insur¬ 
gent  base  areas,  and  carrying  on  undercover  propaganda  work. 

Even  consolidated  areas  were  never  totally  impenetrable  to  insurgent  forces,  A  Chinese 
force  could  move  through  such  territory  if  it  was  strong  enough  to  keep  local  garrisons  pinned 
down  in  their  forts,  or  if  it  carried  equipment  to  get  across  blockade  ditches  and  moved  las! 
enough  to  avoid  a  concentrated  Japanese  attack.  Throughout  the  war  Chinese  forces  continued 
to  move  across  even  the  very  heavily  defended  Peiplng-Hankow  railway,  but  by  1942  the  cross¬ 
ing  involved  a  night  march  of  30  miles  or  more,  some  risk  of  casualties  from  long-range  fire 
from  the  forts,  and  the  danger  of  serious  losses  if  the  Japanese  opposed  the  crossing.  Had  the 
Japanese  widened  these  strips  of  controlled  territory  to  a  point  where  they  could  not  be  tra¬ 
versed  at  night,  the  insui gents  would  have  been  severely  handicapped,  It  would  also  have  been 
much  more  difficult  for  the  insurgents  if  the  Japanese  forts  had  been  entirely  manned  by  Japa¬ 
nese  troops.  In  fact,  many  of  them  were  garrisoned  by  puppet  Chinese  troops,  who  did  as  little 
fighting  as  possible. 

Control  in  Disputed  and  Communist-held  Areas 

Outside  the  areas  under  strict  Japanese  control  there  was  a  twilight  /.on'-  in  which  the  Japa¬ 
nese  maintained  a  number  ol  for’s  and  outposts  but  in  which  the  guerrillas  mccesslully  rivalled 
the  occupation  forces  in  acturl  control  of  the  area.  In  this  torn,  there  was  almost  incessant 
fighting,  though  most  of  the  engagements  were  on  a  very  small  scale,  When  Japanese  losses  of 
ammunition  to  guerrilla  raiders  in  the  twilight  zone  mounted,  they  reacted  by  concentrating 
their  stocks  in  the  more  secure  consolidated  areas  and  doled  out  limited  amounts  to  the  more 
r  mote  outposts.  The  Japanese  were  trying  to  eliminate  insurgent  forces  from  the  area,  while 
the  Chinese  guerrillas  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  organizing  the  jiupuiatiof* 
under  their  control.  The  struggle  bees  me  especially  intense  around  haz  vestti  r,R ,  when  the  Jap¬ 
anese  tried  to  compel  the  villagers  to  store  their  grain  in  Japanese-garrisoned  areas,  while  tin. 
insurgents  tried  to  protect  the  peasants  so  that  they  could  hide  the  grain  iiom  the  Japanese  and 
pay  "taxes"  to  the  underground  organization. 

As  for  the  Communist  base  areas  in  mountain  territory,  the  Japanese  sometimes  su<'eeed<'d 
in  dividing  up  these  areas  by  lines  of  forts,  but  In  the  mountains  tin  forts  could  riol  be  connected 
by  blockade  ditches  and  the  lilies  remained  fairly  easy  to  cross,  liy  the  end  ot  the  war  there 
were  very  few  places,  even  In  remote  mountain  ai  eas,  wind  the  Japanese  had  not  at  some  tine 
penetrated.  But  an  attack  on  a  mountain  base  area  required  a  fairly  large  number  of  Lroops  and 
the  necessary  buildup  of  supplies  was  too  costly  to  maintain  for  more  than  a  month  or  two,  I  he 
buildup  also  provided  advance  warning  of  the  Japanese  attack. 
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The  Japanete  Take  the  Offensive  in  1940 

The  intensity  of  Japanese  efforts  against  insurgency  in  North  China  increased  markedly 
after  the  Communist  lll'NDRKD  RKGIMI  NT  Campaign  in  the  summer  of  1940.  Informants  con¬ 
nected  with  the  inu  Uigeiicc  and  planning  staff  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  North  China  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  views  of  some  Chinese  Communist  offieeis  to  the  etfect  that  this  Communist  offen¬ 
sive  was  a  military  mistake,  from  the  insurgent  |>oint  of  view.  According  to  these  Japanese 
sources,  the  campaign  alerted  the  entire  Japanese  Ar  my  to  the  growing  strength  of  Communist 
forces  in  North  China.  Understandably,  field  officers  who  had  conducted  a  number  of  campaigns 
trying  to  encircle  forces  which  usually  managed  to  avoid  serious  combat  were  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  Communist  armies  constituted  a  serious  danger-;;  conclusion  reinforced  by  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  leave  the  comparative  comfort  of  garrison  duty  in  the  towns  for  the  discomforts  of  cam¬ 
paigning  in  wild  and  primitive  mountain  territory.  These  doubts  were  quickly  set  aoide  by  the 
Communist  campaign,  which  convinced  everyone  thrt  serious  efforts  were  necessary  lo  elimi¬ 
nate  the  insu rgt  ills . 

The  "Three  All"  Strategy  Againit  (onimuniit  Bane  Areat 

]'votn  the  end  of  1940,  the  Japanese  not  only  pushed  ahead  with  their  fort-and  blockade-line 
strategy  but  also  conducted  a  guiles  of  offensives  against  the  insurgents'  mountain  base  areas. 
The  main  objective  of  these  offensives  was  not  as  previously,  to  bring  the  insurgent  forces  to 
combat,  but  rather  to  destroy  the  basis  lor  their  support.  In  areas  in  which  the  Japanese  did 
not  fee!  abb-  to  consolidate  their  control,  the  army  followed  the  "Three  All"  strategy  — "Kill  all, 
Hum  all,  Destroy  all.'  The  Japanese  killed  all  the  animals,  burned  the  villages,  and  destroyed 
crops  and  any  stocks  of  food,  tuffs  they  could  find.  "Kill  all"  was  not  applici  quite  literally  to 
the  human  (mpulatloii.  though  very  large  num  >ers  of  people  were  killed  and  many  others  deported 
for  labor  in  Manchuria.  A  Japanese  source  reported  that  during  a  campaign  between  August  and 
October  1941  against  a  majoi  mountain  base  area  Jttl.OOti  houses  were  burned,  4,. r>00  persons 
killed,  and  1 7, oOO  deported  l->  Manchuria,1’ 

The  "Three  All"  strategy  against  the  Communist  bast  areas  had  its  limitations.  It  was  not 
possible  to  carry  out  complete  destruction  In  these  large  areas  of  very  wild  mountain  country  in 
win  h  the  Chinese  farces  wen  strong  enough  to  wipe  out  any  small  Japanese  forces  which  ven¬ 
tured  too  la i  from  inssihlc  reinforcements.  In  these  areas  the  Chinese  organization  made  sure 
that  most  equipment  and  stocks  of  gr  ain  had  been  carefully  hidden  well  before  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  guerrillas'  short-range  warning  system  enabled  most  of  the  local  population  to 
scatter  in  the  mountains  whenever  tin.  Japa-.-be  approached  lie  ir  village.  Alsu  the  development 
ol  landmines  and  the  itiiprovenu  ai  in  the  village  militia  hampered  the  Japanese  in  iheir  attempts 
to  mal/  a  thorough  search  («*•  all  supplies  or  to  penetrate  all  the  re. note  side  valleys  in  which 
the  local  population  built  shelters  when  their  home  villages  had  been  burned 


In  these  operations  the  Japanese  were  always  handicapped  by  faulty  intelligence;  they  were 
forced  to  operate  largely  in  the  dark,  since  their  information  about  the  Chinese  base  areas  was 
usually  quite  unreliable.  The  writer  once  saw  a  Japanese  map  which  had  been  prepared  for  a 
major  offensive  against  the  Pei-yao  base  in  the  Shansi- Chahar-Hopei  region;  although  it  was 
dated  about  two  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  offensive,  it  showed  such  important  objectives  as 
Gen.  Nieh  Jung-chen's  headquarters,  tba  regional  government's  headquarters,  and  munitions 
factories  nearly  all  incorrectly'  located.  The  Insurgent  general's  headquarters  was  shown  as 
being  in  a  village  from  which  it  had  been  moved  eev'-ral  months  before.  Another  instance  of 
poor  Japanese  intelligence  was  indicated  by  the  successful  insurgent  meeting  in  January  1943  of 
the  Shansi-Chahar-Hopei  Congress  only  20  or  jo  miles  from  a  Japanese  garrison.  A  large 
meeting  hall  had  been  specially  constructed  for  the  occasion,  but  it  was  not  until  April  that  the 
Japanese  bombed  this  new  budding. 

The  North  China  Situation  After  Three  Yean  of  Operations 

The  attacks  on  the  Communist  base  areas  in  North  China  were  combined  with  offensives 
against  the  National  Go /eminent  forces  remaining  there.  Thes  ;  Nationalist  forces  were  gen¬ 
erally  less  well  organized  than  the  Communists;  and  by  the  latte  v  part  of  1943  most  Nationalist 
units  north  of  the  I.ung-Hai  railway  in  Shantung  had  been  dispersed,  forced  to  withdraw,  or 
forced  to  surrender  and  to  take  service  under  the  Japanese-sponsored  Nanking  government  in 
Central  China,  In  many  cases,  Japanese  offensives  actually  aided  the  Communists  by  allowing 
them  to  take  over  the  former  Nationalist  base  areas. 

Despite  their  failure  to  eliminate  ft  ents,  the  Japanese  gained  in  North  China  be¬ 

tween  1941  and  the  end  of  1943,  Thro<  w  iort-and  blockade-line  system  the  areas  under 
effective  Japanese  control  were  expanded  and  the  insurgent  forces  were  denied  the  produce  of 
many  of  the  more  fertile  areas.  The  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  base  areas  had  always 
been  poor  and,  while  the  reformist  land  policy  which  the  Communists  followed  iri  this  period  in¬ 
creased  production,  it  was  only  in  comparatively  undisturbed  areas  that  this  outweighed  the 
damage  done  by  the  "Thtee  All"  strategy.  The  Communists,  in  fact,  admitted  that  during  this 
period  the  population  under  their  control  fell  from  about  60  million  to  40  million,  while  the 
strength  of  the  Kighth  Route  Army,  which  had  reached  400,000  in  1940,  fell  to  305,000  at  the  end 
of  1941  and  was  only  339, nno  al  the  i  nd  of  1943.  At  one  period  in  1943  (he  Communists  held 
only  one  small  hsion  city  in  the  whole  of  North  China,  and  they  wi  re  able  to  retake  only  a  few  by 
the  spring  of  1914. 

Although  the  Japanese  strategy  of  the  period  from  1941  to  1943  attained  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  it  made  very  heavy  demands  c..  Japanese  manjiower.  To  meet  these  demands,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  used  huge  numbers  of  (  hlnes<  troopn.  According  to  Chu  Jci,  the  chief  j-oliticai  officer  of 
Ilyii  Hsiang- ch’ien’K  Communist  forces  m  bhantung,  there  were  about  40b, bull  puppeL  troops  in 


the  Shantung  area  alone.  The  best  of  these,  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  were  troops  which 
had  received  strong  anti-Communist  indoctrination  as  part  of  the  Nationalist  Army  and  had  then 
joined  the  Japanese-sponsored  Nanking  government's  torees  after  surrendering.  But  even  they 
were  not  very  good,  and  the  locally  recruited  puppet  forces  did  as  little  fighting  as  possible. 

Thus,  the  counterinsurgency  effort  was  effective  only  so  long  as  the  forces  included  a  fairly 
high  proportion  of  Japanese  units.  By  1943,  however,  good  Japanese  units  were  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Pacific  theater  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1944,  many  Japanese  troops  were  shifted  to 
Central  and  South  China  lor  offensives  against  regular  forces  there.  With  this  reduction  in 
troop  strength,  the  whole  counterinsurgency  program  in  North  China  began  to  collapse.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  both  the  Communist -held  areas  and  Communist  forces  started  to  expand.  As  against 
one  hsien  cit>  held  at  the  end  of  1943,  the  Communists  held  more  than  40  at  the  end  of  1944,  and 
the  Communist  army  in  North  China  increased  from  339,000  to  507,000.  The  growth  of  insur¬ 
gency  and  the  rate  of  Japanese  collapse  accelerated  in  1945:  by  that  spring,  the  Japanese  were 
not  only  losing  their  control  of  the  countryside  but  also  of  such  major  centers  of  the  North  China 
plain  as  Taming  in  south  Hopei.  In  the  months  before  VJ-Day  (August  14,  1945),  Japanese  con¬ 
trol  was  shrinking  rapidly  toward  the  railway  lines  and  the  Chinese  troops  in  their  service  were 
starting  i.o  defect  to  the  Communists. 

Belter  Result *  in  the  Central  Theater 

Japanese  strategy  in  Central  China  followed  rail  or  different  lines  from  that  in  North  China. 
The  latter  was  an  area  that  the  Japanese  Army  had  long  wanted  to  invest  and  control,  but  the 
main  objective  of  military  operations  in  Central  China  was  not  to  conquer  but  to  apply  pressure 
to  the  Chinese  National  Government.  What  the  Japanese  Army  wanted  in  Central  China  wcs  not 
direct  military  control  but  a  Chinese  government  politically  friendly  to  Japan.  Moreover,  the 
Central  China  Command  of  the  Japanese  Army  was  largely  separate  from  the  North  China  Com¬ 
mand,  and  relations  between  the  two  were  often  strained. 

The  situation  in  Central  China  was  also  very  different  from  that  in  the  North.  The  Japanese 
Army  in  Central  China  was  opposed  by  the  much  stronger  regular  forces  of  the  Chfnese  Nation¬ 
alists  and  was  much  more  occupied  with  military  operations  against  them.  While  parts  of  the 
regular  front  became  static  after  1933,  the  Japanese  continued  to  conduct  a  series  of  attacks 
in  Hunan  and  Hup  \  and  a  Japanese  offensive  in  1942  eliminated  the  American  airbases  in  Che¬ 
kiang  Although  Chinese  regular  forces  were  stronger,  the  Chinese  insurgent  organization  was 
far  weaker  in  Centtal  China  than  in  North  China  until  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalists  and  Communist  guerrillas  spent  a  good  deal  of  effort  fighting  one  another  and,  until  the 
New  Fourth  Army  started  to  build  up  the  north  Kiangsu  area,  the  Central  China  countryside  was 
poorly  organized  by  the  insurgents. 

The  Japanese  in  Central  China,  furthermore,  had  striking  success  in  finding  Chinese  collab¬ 
orators.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Nanking  government  of  Wang  Ching-wei  in  1940,  the 
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Jajianr.se  acquired  moic  effective  Chinese  collaborators  than  in  North  China.  < 3  Of  the  various 
Chinese  puppet  regimes  which  the  Japanese  Army  set  up  in  China,  the  so-called  Central  Govern¬ 
ment,  headed  by  Wang  Ching-wei  and  based  m  Nanking,  was  the  most  successful  venture.  It 
was  also  the  one  most  independent  ol  Japanese  control.  A  political  rival  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Wang  Ching-wei  had  been  an  important  leader  since  the  early  days  of  the  Kuornintang  and  had 
held  various  high  posts  in  the  Chinese  National  Government.  He  fled  from  Chungking  to  Indo¬ 
china  in  1930  and,  after  lengthy  negotiations  with  the  Japanese,  returned  and  set  up  a  rival  Chi¬ 
nese  government  in  1940. 

It  was  not  until  1910  that  the  Japanese  Army  in  Central  China  started  counterinsurgency 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  these  it  suffered  some  serious  losses  at  the  hands  of  both 
Nationalist  and  Communist  forces.  Though  some  insurgent  forces  were  eliminated,  insurgency 
reappeared  in  most  areas  soon  after  the  Japanese  mopping-up  ..  sign.  The  Japanese  forces 
in  Central  China  did  not  try  anything  like  the  "Three  All"  strategy  in  North  China  partly,  no 
doubt,  becaui  e  there  were  no  definite  mountain  base  areas. 

Model  Peace  Zones 

In  July  1941,  the  Japanese  developed  a  Rural  Pacification  Movement,  which  worked  through 
the  establishment  of  Modei  Peace  Zones.  The  first  stage  in  such  a  zone  was  a  Japanese  cam¬ 
paign  to  eliminate  the  local  insurgent  forces.  Then  Japanese  forces  were  reduced  to  a  few' 
local  garrisons  and  the  zone  was  handed  over  to  officials  of  the  Nanking  (Wang  Ching-wei)  gov¬ 
ernment  who  were  responsible  for  restoring  local  government,  building  up  a  local  militia  system, 
securing  the  complete  registration  of  the  population,  and  setting  up  an  effectively  functioning 
pao-chia  system.  The  pao-chia  system  and  the  village  militia  made  it  hard  for  insurgents  to 
penetrate  and  organize  the  villages,  and  the  restoration  of  normal  government  with  some  meas¬ 
ures  of  reform  offered  the  local  population  tolerable  conditions  under  Japanese  occupation.  Al¬ 
though  the  Communists  conducted  a  vigorous  propaganda  campaign  against  the  Model  Peace 
Zones  and  tried  to  disrupt  population  registration  and  the  pao-chia  system,  they  had  only  limited 
success. 

The  first  Model  Peace  Zone  was  developed  in  the  Shanghai-Nanking-Hangchow  triangle.  It. 
succeeded  not  only  in  greatly  reduced  local  insurgency  but  also  in  securing  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  production,  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  countryside  and  the  cities. ::  Two 
more  Model  Peace  Zones  were  set  up  in  1942,  one  on  the  Kiangsu -Chekiang  border  and  the  other 
on  the  outskirts  of  Shanghai,  and  no  less  than  seven  were  established  during  1913.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  was  attempted  in  1944,  but  with  less  success,  because  by  this  time  it  had  become  gener¬ 
ally  clear  that  Japan  was  losing  the  larger  Pacific  War  and  people  were  less  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Japanese-sponsored  government  ol  Wang  Ching  -wei. 


Japanese  Behavior  Negates  Their  Overall  Efjort 

More  than  anything  else,  the  lack  of  discipline  in  the  army  nullified  Japanese  counterinsur¬ 
gency  efforts  throughout  China,  Japanese  pro)  iganda  made  a  special  effort  to  win  over  certain 
key  elements  of  the  Chinese  population.  It  tried  to  appeal  to  the  conservative  gentry  class  by 
stressing  Confucianism,  and  to  Buddhists  by  stressing  the  common  religious  heritage  of  both 
China  and  Japan.  But  conservative  landlords  who  had  begun  by  taking  hese  appeals  seriously 
often  ended  by  moving  into  the  Communist-controlled  areas.  They  had  found  that,  although  some 
Japanese  Army  units  respected  official  policy  and  gave  reasonable  treatment  to  gentry  families 
who  did  not  oppose  them,  many  others  made  more  and  more  extortionate  demands  or  raped  their 
womenfolk.  Widespread  corruption  in  the  Japanese  Army  not  only  decreased  efficiency  but  led 
to  bribetaking  and  traffic  with  the  enemy.  * 

Some  Japanese  officers  realized  the  st  lousness  of  this  failure  to  maintain  discipline.  In 
1939,  Communist  forces  captured  a  Japanese  headquarters  and  found  among  its  documents  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  speech  by  General  Kuwaki,  commander  of  the  110th  Division,  to  his  officers.  In  this  he 
stated  that  the  Japanese  would  lose  the  war  in  China  unless  they  were  able  greatly  to  improve 
their  discipline  toward  the  civilian  population. 

A  large  part  of  the  army's  discipline  problem  stemmed  from  the  Kcmpetai,  a  gestapo-iype 
organization  which  combined  the  functions  of  military  police  with  those  of  political  secret  police. 
The  Kempetai  was  extremely  powerful  both  in  Tokyo  and  overseas,  and  It  was  hard  for  any  officer 
outside  the  organization  to  control  it,  whatever  his  rank.  Also,  it  had  become  extremely  corrupt 
in  China,  where  it  was  involved  in  the  drug  traffic;  in  fact,  the  Kempetai  had  become,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  a  racketeering  organization  using  its  vast  powers  to  extort  money  or  to  force 
Chinese  to  sell  their  property  at  low  prices.  It  was  obviously  difficult  to  raise  the  r.tandards  of 
army  discipline  when  the  organization  with  special  responsibility  lor  this  was  itself  In  serious 
need  of  reform. 

Irreversibility  oj  Moral  Decline 

The  Kempetai,  however,  was  only  a  symptom  of  a  more  deep-seated  malaise  in  the  Japanese 
military  system.  The  decline  of  standards  in  the  Japanese  Army  can  be  largely  explained  in 
terms  of  the  generalization  that  people  In  a  false  position  almost  always  behave  badly;  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  skeletons  In  the  cupboard  inhibit  housecleaning.  In  the  Husso-Japanese  War 
(1904-19051  the  Japanese  Army  could  feel  with  some  justification  that  it  was  fighting  to  free  Asia 
from  Western  imperialism;  and,  at  this  period,  members  of  such  patriotic  organizations  as  the 


*  f-'or  example,  in  1941,  the  writer  wag  asked  to  get  an  important  Chinese  agent  through  the 
Japanese  controls  at  the  city  gates  at  l’eiping;  the  Communist  underground  already  had  contacts 
with  a  corrupt  Japanese  officer  who  would  issue  a  regular  rtsiden's  pass  lo  the  agent  once  he 
got  into  the  city. 
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Black  Dragon  Society  seem  to  lave  genuinely  believed  in  Pan-Asianism  based  on  mutual  cooper¬ 
ation.  Many  of  them  supported  Sun  Yat-sen's  efforts  m  China.  By  the  1930's,  though  the  theo¬ 
rists  of  the  Japanese  Army  still  talked  of  freeing  Asia  from  Western  imperialism  and  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  Great  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere,  the  army's  practical  objectives  had  now  be¬ 
come  not  Asian  cooperation  but  Japanese  hegemony  ,  and  not  general  Asian  prosperity  but  ex¬ 
clusive  Japanese  exploitation.  A  gTeat  many  people  with  considerable  power  in  the  Japanese 
Army  and  Government  had  a  strong  vested  interest  against  any  change  in  the  system,  Such  in- 
terest  was  rationalized  by  growing  belief  in  a  mystical  racialism-  according  to  which  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  descended  from  the  Sun  Goddess,  were  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  and  had  a  divine 
mission  to  rule  the  world. 

Moreover,  although  the  extreme  militarists  who  ruled  Japan  at  this  time  always  claimed 
that  absolute  loyalty  to  the  emperor  was  the  basis  of  their  faith,  their  actions  betrayed  their  real 
motivations.  They  were  continually  disloyal  to  Emperor  Hirohito,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of  Manchuria  in  1931  and  at  one  point  had  seriously  considered  Issuing  an  imperial  re¬ 
script  denouncing  the  army  If  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese  Army  had  ever  admitted  the  extent 
of  the  gap  between  what  they  claimed  to  be  doing  and  what  they  were  actually  doing,  they  could 
not  have  retained  any  self-respect.  The  natural  result  in  this  situation  was  an  emotionally 
charged  and  bteadfast  refusal  to  start  a  process  which  would  have  revealed  this  contradiction  hy 
explicitly  admitting  that  there  was  something  seriously  wrong  with  the  Japanese  Army. 

The  normal  reaction  of  almost  everyone  in  the  system  was  to  cover  up  or  deny  any  short¬ 
comings  rather  than  10  admit  and  correct  them  When  foreign  correspondents  in  North  China 
raised  instances  of  Japanese  atrocities  or  bad  discipline,  the  usual  reaction  of  army  spokesmen 
was  to  deny  the  allegation  "on  principle,"  on  the  grounds  that  such  behavior  by  the  Japanese 
Army  wa3  impossible  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  imperial  policies  cn  army  discipline.* 

The  total  effect  of  all  this  was  greatly  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  Japanese  counterinsurgency 
operations  in  China. 

OUTCOME  AMD  COMCLUSIOMS 

In  boih  North  and  Central  China,  Japanese  counterinsurgency  began  to  fade  out  In  1B44 
through  the  general  weakening  of  Japan's  position  in  the  Pao<*’.w  war.  It  officially  ended  with 

♦The  writer  found  an  interestingly  similar  reaction  from  the  Chinese  Communists  when  he 
visited  Peking  in  1949.  When  he  argued  that  there  was  very  little  to  choose  between  the  Kem- 
petai  and  tilt  Russian  NKVD  and  supported  this  argument  by  Instances  of  Russian  behavior  in 
Berlin,  the  reaction  from  a  numb  r  of  Chinese  Communists  was  to  say,  "But  Mr.  Lindsay,  you 

t  to  snow  that  the  stories  you  have  told  of  Russian  behavior  cannot  be  true  because  it  Is 
theoretically  injiossible  for  the  representatives  of  a  Socialist  power  to  behave  in  the  ways  you 
have  described 
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tin-  Japanese  surrender  to  Allied  forces  in  August  1945,  though  fairly  largo  Japanese  forces  rc- 
umineu  in  China  and  cooperated  with  the  Chinese  National  Government  against  the  Communists 
into  1946.  Indeed,  the  last  Japanese  units  fignting  in  China  were  eliminated  only  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  captured  T'aiyuan  in  1949. 

In  analysing  Japanese  counterinsurgency,  it  may  he  well  to  review  their  qualified  success  in 
Manchuria  as  a  basis  tor  comparison  of  their  action  in  China  proper  In  Manchuria,  open  in¬ 
surgency  was  completely  eliminated,  except  for  one  small  force  on  the  Soviet  border  and  a  later 
spread  of  insurgent  activities  across  the  border  from  China  proper.  The  pacification  was  ac¬ 
complished  at  the  outset  and  was  maintained  even  after  Japanese  forces  in  Manchuria  had  been 
greatly  weakened  in  the  latter  period  of  the  war.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  a  t»int  would 
ever  have  been  reached  at  which  the  Japanese  could  have  handed  over  the  task  of  maintaining  in¬ 
ternal  order  to  local  M.inchukuo  forces  alone,  or  whether  a  fair  number  of  Japanese  garrisons 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  indefinite  future.  The  rapidity  with  which  open  Communist 
organization  was  able  to  develop  after  the  Japanese  surrender  in  1945  suggests  that  a  good  deal 
of  underground  Communist  organization  had  survived  as  a  potential  threat.  The  determining 
factor  for  the  long  run  would  probably  have  been  whether  the  Manchukuo  regime  could  win  popu¬ 
lar  tolerance  and  some  measure  ol  real  support. 

Some  Letsont  oj  Jupanrsv  Counteriiisurfsnu y 

The  Manchurian  case  sheds  light  on  a  number  of  important  generalizations  about  counter¬ 
insurgency.  First,  it  shows  that  counterinsurgency  is  much  easier  and  more  effective  when  it 
is  started  very  early,  before  the  insurgent  lorees  have  had  time  to  develop.  Second,  it  shows 
the  conditions  under  which  a  defended- village  strategy  can  be  effective.  In  Manchuria  there  was 
no  need  to  reinforce  the  defended  villages  by  a  fort-and  blockade-line  strategy:  insurgent  forces 
were  so  small  that  a  village  with  a  Japanese  garrison  of  some  30  men  was  defensible.  Also,  the 
Japanese  realized  that  the  whole  point  of  the  defended -village  strategy’  was  to  deny  resources  to 
the  insurgents,  and  in  this  regard  the  counterinsurgents  had  a  nowerful  ally  in  the  harsh  Man¬ 
churian  winter  climate,  which  made  life  in  the  open  country  virtually  impossible. 

In  North  China,  the  Japanese  wasted  the  early  years  with  regard  to  counterinsurgency;  in 
fact,  they  did  not  evolve  an  effective  counterinsurgent  strategy  until  late  1940.  Their  gains  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years  illustrated  how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  purely  military  means, 
in  spite  of  a  late  start  and  complete  political  failure.  In  the  1940's,  the  Japanese  faced  an  ex¬ 
tremely  strong  insurgent  movement  w  ith  a  well -organized  base  ol  mass  support  under  very  able 
Communist  leadership.  The  insurgents  enjoyed  a  major  advantage  in  that  their  civilian  admin¬ 
istration  was  carrying  out  reformist  rather  than  doctrinaire  Communist  policies,  and  these 
measures  really  beneliti  d  the  peasants  and  won  the  support  of  able  and  intelligent  nun -Commu¬ 
nists  as  well.  As  a  result,  the  Chinese  Communist  insurgency  was  able  to  work  much,  more 


through  voluntary  cooperation  and  much  less  through  terrorism  than  subsequent  Communist-led 
insurgencies,  with  important  gains  in  efficiency.  Moreover,  while  the  Communists  enjoyed  much 
genuine  popular  approval,  the  Japanese  faced  almost  universal  popular  hostility,  which  their  be¬ 
havior  did  little  or  nothing  to  allay.  If  the  Japanese  Army  had  maintained  high  standards  ol  dis¬ 
cipline  and  if  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  National  armies  had  been  followed  up  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  efficient  governments,  then  the  Japanese  might  have  won  at  least  tolerance  and  perhaps 
some  support  from  the  majority  of  the  |H»pulation. 

In  spite  of  these  very  serious  handicaps,  the  Japanese  were  gaining  in  North  China  during 
the  three  years  after  1940,  Partly,  this  military  effectiveness  was  the  result  of  sheer  ruthless- 
ness,  as  in  the  "Three  All"  attempts  to  devastate  the  Communist  base  areas.  Partly,  it  was  the 
result  of  the  fort-and  blockade-line  strategy,  which  the  Communists  had  no  effective  means  of 
countering,  so  long  as  the  Japanese  had  enough  troops  to  maintain  it.  Partly,  it  was  the  result 
of  good  organization:  Japanese  methods  of  transporting  and  storing  ammunition  made  it  hard 
for  the  insurgents  to  capture  appreciable  quantities . 

Though  Japanese  counterinsurgency  in  North  China  was  ultimately  a  failure,  sources  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Japanese  Army  argue  that  it  would  have  succeeded  if  the  worsening  course  of  the 
war  in  other  areas  had  not  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  North  China.  This 
is,  of  course,  n  hypothetical  issue,  but  the  available  information  does  make  it  possible  to  make 
a  reasonable  estimate.  If  the  Japanese  had  been  able  to  continue  their  efforts  on  the  scale  of  the 
period  from  1941  to  1940,  it  is  possible  that  the  weakening  of  the  insurgent  forces  might  have 
become  cumulative.  With  further  losses  as  the  area  under  full  Japanese  control  expanded  and 
as  their  base  areas  were  increasingly  devastated,  the  insurgent  forces  would  have  shrunk  ami 
become  less  able  to  resist  still  further  Japanese  expansion.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  if  the 
strips  of  territory  along  the  railway  lines  under  full  Japanese  control  had  widened  so  that  they 
could  not  have  been  crossed  in  a  single  night's  march,  the  different  patches  of  insurgent  terri¬ 
tory  would  have  been  effectively  isolated. 

Thus,  if  one  projects  the  trends  of  the  period  from  1941  to  1943  tor  another  three  or  lour 
years,  one  might  conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  active  insurgency  largely  ceased  to  exist  in 
North  China.  It  is  possible  that  in  time  there  would  have  been  no  strong  insurgent  units  to  move 
back  into  areas  that  had  been  pacified.  In  such  a  situation,  the  Japanese  forces  could  have  been 
reduced,  but  what  is  acre  doubtful  is  whether  Japanese  troops  could  ever  have  been  totally  with¬ 
drawn.  It  would  probably  have  been  necessary  to  maintain  many  widely  scattered  garrisons  in 
order  to  prevent  a  revival  of  insurgency,  because  the  Japanese  lacked  popular  support  and  their 
counterinsurgency  strategy  depended  on  military  force.  Thus  North  China  shows  the  ultimate 
failure  of  military  counterinsurgency  when  it  lacks  a  concomitant  [>o]Uioal  clfert, 

In  Central  China,  really  serious  efforts  in  counterinsurgency  started  even  later  than  in 
North  China,  but  here  they  had  a  considerable  degree  of  success  in  the  Model  I  Vaco  Zone 


strategy,  which  was  political  as  well  as  military.  It  should  bo  noted  that  the  Japanese  soon  re¬ 
alized  the  futility  of  scattered  garrisons  in  insurgent -held  territory  ant  actually  withdrew  such 
garrisons  during  the  |>eriod  when  their  counterinsurgency  un«  having  most  success  in  other 
areas.  Un  the  other  hand,  although  Japanese  counterinsurgency  appears  to  have  had  its  maxi  ¬ 
mum  sueeess  in  the  Mode’  l'caec  Zones  of  Central  China,  this  may  have  happened  because  it 
never  faced  serious  tests  in  this  region.  As  the  Japanese  were  developing  the  /ones,  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  concentrating  on  building  up  tlieii  organization  in  north  Kiangsu.  The  real  test  of 
Japanese  counterinsurgent  strategy  in  Central  China  would  liave  come  when  the  Model  Peace 
Zones  were  expanded  into  Communist  areas,  or  when  the  Communists,  having  fully  consolidated 
their  north  Kiangsu  base,  made  a  determined  attempt  to  expand  into  the  Model  Peace  Zones.  In 
fact,  as  the  Japanese  position  weakened  in  1944,  counterinsurgency  faded  out  and  the  Communists 
became  more  interested  in  building  up  their  strength  for  the  postwar  showdown  with  the  National 
Governor ‘lit. 

Another  important  conclusion  may  be  drawn  both  from  the  Japanese  wartime  experience  in 
China  and  from  the  prewar  experience  of  the  Chinese  National  Government,  in  its  campaigns 
against  the  Communists  in  South  China:  namely,  that  successful  counterinsurgency  against  well- 
organized  insurgent  forces  requires  a  consolidated  counterinsurgent  base  area.  In  both  in¬ 
stances  the  counterinsurgents  started  to  succeed  only  when  measures  were  taken  first  to  secure 
an  area  against  insurgent  infiltration  by  elaborate  local  organization  and  control  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  Only  then  was  it  possible  to  expand  the  fully  controlled  areas  at  the  expense  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  areas  . 

Finally,  the  Japanese  experience  in  China  shows  the  blind  fatuity  of  not  facing  unpleasant 
facts  about  one's  self.  If  the  ruling  elite  in  Japan  had  been  able  to  look  clearly  at  the  evidence 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  behavior  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  China  had  produced  general 
anti -Japanese  \h  ling  and  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to  restore  diseip'ino,  then  it  is  likely  that 
they  would  also  have  been  able  to  address  the  question  ot  why  the  Japanejc  Army  was  in  China 
at  all.  And  if  they  had  been  able  Ur  think  clearly  on  this  point,  they  might  very  will  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Japanese  national  interests  would  be  best  served  by  withdrawing  the  army  from 
China  and  seeking  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  National  Government.  With  the  advantage  of 
hindsight,  .  ven  Japanese  rightwing  nationalists  have  commented  on  the  stupidity  of  the  Japavse 
militarists,  who  threw  away  any  chance  of  real  Siro-Japanese  cooperation. 


NOT  ES 


Author's  Note:  Much  of  this  account  is  based  on  the  author's  persona]  observations.  He 
was  teaching  at  YYnching  University,  just  outside  Peiping,  from  Janus rv  1938  to  December  1941, 
where  he  assisted  the  anti-Japanese  underground  organization  in  Peiping  and  made  extended 
trips  into  the  insurgent  base  areas  during  summer  vacations  in  1938  and  1939  On  the  day  Japan 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  he  escaped  to  insurgent  territory  and  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Nieh  Jung- 
ehen  as  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Communications  Department  of  the  Shansi -Chuhar-Hopel  Mil¬ 
itary  District.  In  the  spring  of  1944  he  moved  to  Yenan,  where  he  worked  until  November  1945. 

iD.S.  Department  of  State,  United  Slates  Relations  With  China  (Publication  3573,  Far  East¬ 
ern  Series  30,  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  19491,  Annex  36.  This  publication  is 
commonly  known  as  the  China  White  Paper. 

2  Area  figures  are  taken  from  Chinese  National  *  government,  Administrative  Districts  of  the 
Republic  of  China  (194  7)  and  the  population  figures  ftom  an  estimate  made  in  19.11  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  internal  Affairs  and  published  in  Yang  Wen-hsun  et  al . ,  Chung-kuo  Ti-li  Hsln  Chi 
(A  New  Record  of  Chinese  Geography)  (Shanghai:  1935). 

3An  interesting  account  oi  one  such  unit  is  contained  in  Laurence  Tipton,  Chinese  Escapade 
< London:  Macmillan,  1349 j .  Mr.  Tipton  escaped  from  the  internment  camp  at  Weihsien  In 
Shantung  and  joined  this  local  insurgent  group. 

»For  example,  the  Wedemeyer  Report  says,  "In  the  Direct  Tax  Bureau  of  tHe  Ministry  of 
Finance,  it  is  reported,  the  'administrative'  expense  of  tax  collection  runs  as  high  as  60  Der- 
cent."  (China  WTiite  Paper,  p.  799.)  This  was  for  the  postwar  period,  however,  in  some  pre¬ 
war  "model  hsien"  a  competent  hsien  magistrate  with  effective  support  was  able  to  Increase 
revenue  nearly  threefold  without  any  increase  in  tax  rates  by  stamping  out  evasion  and  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

5Hsin  Hus  Yueh  Pao  (New  China  Monthly)  (No.  4,  September  195 1),  990,  as  cited  In  Chiu 
Sin-ming,  "A  History  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Army"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Lus  Angeles,  lH5ts). 

<  Hi  id . 

7  An  account  of  the  Japanese  attempt  to  set  up  a  government  in  North  China  is  given  in 
George  Faylor,  Thy  Struggle  for  NorHi  China  (New  fork:  I.P.R.,  1940),  and  in  Paul  l.inebsrger, 
The  China  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  (Boston.  World  Peace  Foundation,  1940) 

ei'.S.  Army  Forces  Far  East,  Headquarters,  Military  History  Section,  The  North  China 
Area  Operations  Record  July  1937-May  194  1,  Japanese  Monograph  178,  distributed  by  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Military  History.  Department  of  the  Army,  pp.  202,  206-207. 

1  Chalmers  A.  Jonnson,  Peasant  Nationalism  and  Communist  Power  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  19621.  p.  112. 

if'USAFFF,  North  China  rtn-a  Operations  Record,  pp.  243-262 

"Johnson,  Peasarr  Nationalism  and  Communist  Power,  p  76. 

Ibid  ,  p.  56.  Johnson  quotes  a  Japanese  source  which  reports  that,  during  a  campaign 
between  August  and  October  191J  against  a  major  mountain  base  area,  150,000  houses  were 
burned,  1,300  people  killed,  and  17, you  deported  to  Manchuria. 
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Carlson,  Evans  F  Twin  Stars  of  China  New  York  Dodd  &  Mend.  l‘.HO  Good  account  of  the 
early  stages  of  Communist  insurgency,  based  on  widely  ranging  journeys  m  the  North  China 
countryside  in  1938. 

Johnson,  Chalmers  A.  Peasant  Nationalism  and  Communist  Power  Stanford  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  19f!2.  The  only  good  general  account  of  Japanese  counterinsurgency  in 
China  based  largely  on  Japanese  sources. 

Lindsay,  Michael  •  North  China  Front.  London:  HMSO,  1945.  Originally  published  in  Amerasia 
(March  and  April  1944).  Report  was  written  in  Shansi-Chahar-Hopoi  in  1942. 

Taylor,  George  E.  The  Struggle  for  North  China.  New  York:  I.P.R.,  1940.  Concerns  the 
early  period  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Shansi-Chahar-Hopei  government  and  the  Japanese- 
sponsored  Refonned  Government. 

White,  Theodore,  and  Annaly  Jacoby.  Thunder  Out  of  China .  New  Y’ork:  Sloane,  194G.  Repro¬ 
duces  information  from  the  U.S.A.O.S.  from  1944  on,  but  not  very  accurate  for  previous 
years . 

U.S.  Army  Forces  Far  East,  Headquarters,  Military  History  Section.  The  North  China  Area 
Operations  Record,  July  1927-May  1941.  (Japanese  Studies  in  World  War  11,  Monograph 
No.  178  )  Distributed  by  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army. 
Contains  considerable  detail  about  a  number  of  the  Japanese  campaigns  of  this  period, 
though  it  gives  a  rather  misleading  picture  as  to  the  number  of  insurgent  forces  eliminated. 
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Chapter  Seven 

MALAYA  (1942-1945) 


by  Berl  H,  Cmtper,  Jr. 

With  Japanese  forces  in  undisputed  control  of 
Malaya  throughout  V.orld  War  II,  a  Communist - 
dominated  resistance  movement,  assisted  by  the 
Allies,  built  up  a  formidable  political  organiza¬ 
tion  and  a  guerrilla  army  which,  because  of  Ja 
pan’s  surrender,  was  never  tested. 


BACKGR011SD 

British  Malaya  was  invaded  by  the  Japanese  25th  Army  on  the  morning  of  December  S,  1941, 
within  hours  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii  Advanc¬ 
ing  swiftly  down  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Japanese  by  February  1942  had  driven  the  defending 
British,  Indian,  and  Australian  troops  back  to  Singapore  Island  at  the  southi  rnmost  t ip  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Japanese  enjoyed  overwhelming  air  and  naval  superiority  in  the  Malayan  cam¬ 
paign,  and  their  army,  though  numerically  inferior  to  the  defenders  of  Singapore,  went  into  battle 
flushed  with  nationalistic  enthusiasm  and  confident  of  victory.  Singapore  fell  on  February  15, 
1942,  and  the  Japanese  occupation  of  British  Malaya  began,  i 

A  tropical  jungle  country  about  the  size  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama,  British  Malaya  was  an 
administrative  amalgam,  consisting  of  the  three  Straits  Settlements  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and 
Singapore;  the  four  Federated  Malay  States  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang,  ami 
the  five  Unfederated  Malay  States  of  Joliore,  Perlis,  Kedah,  Trengganu,  and  Kelnntan  The  three 
Straits  Settlements  were  colonial  territories,  and  all  nine  of  the  Malay  States  were  British  pro- 
tectorates.  Under  the  Japanese,  the  country  was  renamed  Malai. 

Singapore,  which  the  occupiers  renamed  Shonan,  or  "Light  of  the  South,"  was  administered 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  Southeast  Asia's  principal  seaport,  with  clalxirate 
naval  base  facilities  and  a  large  Chinese  population,  Singapore  was  a  strategic  outpost  which  re¬ 
quired  close  supervision  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  ceded  four  northern  Malay  States  (Perlis,  Kedah,  Trengganu,  and  Kolantan)  to 
Thailand  in  October  1943.  This  action  was  a  matter  more  of  form  than  substance,  however,  for 
Thailand  was  then  a  Japanese  satellite  and  Japanese  forces  operated  freely  throughout  Thai 
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>i.i  i  i(or>  Japanese  liaison  offices  wore  opened  in  Alor  StHf,  Kola  Bahru,  and  Kuala  Trengganu; 
and  Japanese  advisers  in  (lie  Thai  military  administration  of  the  four  ceded  Malay  Stales  looked 
after  Japan's  economic  and  military  interests  in  northern  Malaya.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
significant  differences  between  Thai  administrative  policies  in  the  northern  Malay  States  and 
Japanese  treatment  of  the  rest  of  Malaya  The  Thai  governed  more  indirectly  through  the 
Malay  sultans,  hut  they  were  less  tolerant  than  the  Japanese  of  Islamic  social  customs  and  re 
lignin  Thailand  sought  to  assimilate  the  Malayans,  and  those  who  failed  to  lcat'n  the  Thai  lan¬ 
guage  were  subject  to  a  special  tax  2 

'The  Japanese  replaced  the  British  colonial  administration  in  Malaya  with  a  centralized 
military  administration  (Gunseij  headed  by  n  civilian  official  known  as  the  Gunseikan (President), 
who  was  responsible  to  the  7th  Area  Army  commander  in  chief  in  Singapore  .  Retaining  the  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  of  British  adniinisti.  lion,  Japanese  governors  were  installeel  in  Penang  and 
Malacca,  and  Japanese  advisers  were  sent  into  each  Malay  State.  The  Malay  sultans,  who  as 
the  traditional  but  not  actual  rulers  ol  their  states  had  been  the  constitutional  heads  of  the  Malay 
States  under  the  British  system,  became  heads  of  Bureaus  of  Religious  Affairs,  with  virtually  no 
real  authority  Their  annual  stipends  were  continued  but  on  a  reduced  s  tale.  3  Japan  ceremo  ¬ 
niously  closed  its  consulate  general  in  Singapore  with  the  announcement  that  "the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  is  now  Nippon  territory  .  "J 

Malaya  Vtatpert  l  ruler  Hr  Hit  h 

Malaya  had  prospered  under  a  century  and  a  halt  of  close  economic  ami  political  ties  with 
Knglnnd.  In  the  l<Jth  century,  tin  mining  and  smelting  developed  into  a  major  industry  ;  with  the 
inception  ol  the  automotive  industry  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  the  production  of 
natural  rubber  became  Malaya's  other  leading  industry  By  World  War  II,  Malaya  was  jiroducing 
alxtut  one-third  of  the  world's  tin  and  rubber  and  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living 
m  Southeast  Asia. 

The  need  for  labor  in  tin  mines  and  on  rubber  estates,  and  the  political  stability  associated 
with  British  rule,  had  brought  alxiut  an  influx  of  immigrants  from  China,  India,  and  the  nearby 
Netherlands  Fast  Indies  i Indonesia),  which  accounted  for  Malaya's  heterogeneous  population  and 
altered  its  economy  markedly.  Heavily  dependent  uj>on  foreign  trade,  Malaya,  by  19-40,  was 
importing  some  two -thirds  of  (he  rice  and  almost  all  of  the  industrial  goods  and  manufactured 
commodities  needed  by  its  population  ol  5.5  million. 

/  ronomir  h.jfet  t*  of  If  ar  and  Occupation 

The  Japanese  occupation  completely  disrupted  the  Malayan  economy  Japan  could  not  ab¬ 
sorb  all  ol  Malaya's  rubber  and  tin,  nor  could  the  Japanese  war  economy  supply  Malaya  with  the 
necessary  rice  and  consumer  goods  .  Shipping  facilities  were  not  available  to  transport  rice 


1  r- >111  Burma  ami  Thailand,  Milaya's  ira  litional  sources .  It*  Malaya,  as  elsewhere  m  Sou'hrast 
Asia,  the  bip.-i nose  "look  what  tiny  could  of  tl«>  export  staples,  sent  an  ‘s  essional  tricld  of  tex¬ 
tiles  anu  other  consumer  goods,  and,  for  the  test,  preached  the  virtues  o!  self-sufficiency  ."i 

Japanese  ii  .idem  ami  businessmen,  coming  in  the  wake  ol  then  conquering  army,  formed 
syndicates  which  drove  local  businesses  out  of  the  market.  Japanese  traders  naturally  enjoyed 
special  favors  in  distributing  the  few  Japanese  goods  that  got  to  Malaya  .  Acute  shortages,  espe¬ 
cially  ol  foodstuffs,  prevailed,  and  prices  soared  By  11*13,  according  to  the  Japanese-controlled 
press,  loot)  prices  in  Singapore  had  risen  almost  300  jierccnt  i; 

Ethnic  Diver  fity  and  Ja/janrtr  Poliriet 

Malaya's  population,  some  5-5  million  in  1941,  was  an  ethnic  hodgepodge .  The  2.5  million 
Malays  were  outnumbered  by  outsiders  attracted  to  Malaya  by  its  previously  thriving  economy  — 
sonic  2  million  Chinese,  750,000  Indians,  and  30,000  Kuroj>eans .  There  wire  also  about  20,000 
Kurasians,  the  result  of  Malaya's  long  association  with  the  West,  and  at  least  30,000  aboriginal 
tribesmen,  collectively  known  as  the  Sakai,  who  lived  in  the  remote  and  mountainous  ulu,  as  the 
Malays  referred  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  About  0,000  Jajianese  were  li\ n.g  in  Malaya 
when  the  war  began.  ’ 

The  Japanese  favored  the  Malays  and  especially  the  Indians,  many  ol  whom  were  enlisted  to 
fight  on  the  Japanese  side  in  the  projected  invasion  of  British  India.  Ii  was  tht  Chinese  a;:  ’ 
Kurasians,  and  of  course  the  Kuropcan  community,  who  bore  the  brum  oi  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion.  Most  Kuropeui.o  spent  the  entire  occupation  period  in  concentration  camps  such  as  the 
huge  one  at  Changi  on  Singapore  Island.® 

The  Malayan  Chinese  were  looked  ujKin  by  the  Japanese  as  a  subversive  ciciM.nl  and  a  Jel- 
initc  threat  to  Japan's  rule.  Most  of  them  still  gave  primary  loyalty  to  China,  with  whom  Japan 
had  been  at  war  since  1937;  moreover,  they  were  suspected,  not  without  some  cause,  of  being 
under  Communist  influence.  Although  m  some  cases  individual  Chinese  merchants  were  actively 
favored  by  Japanese  local  ottictals  in  an  effort  to  win  Chinese  support  against  the  guerrilla 
groups  that  soon  formed,  Japanese  treatment  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  was  in  general  severely 
repressive . 

Hungry,  jobless,  and  fearful  of  the  Japanese,  thousands  of  Malayan  Chinese  left  the  cities 
and  took  up  farming  in  remote  settlements  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  There  had  al-vavs  been  a 
small  squatter  population  living  on  the  jungle  fringes,  but  during  the  occupfiiioti  period  their 
number  inereas  i  noticeably  The  newcomers  settled  on  rubber  estates  made  idle  by  wartime 
conditions  or  on  land  which  had  not  been  previously  developed,  some  of  which  lay  in  areas  re¬ 
served  under  the  British  system  for  the  etluiie  Malays. s 


(  omnninism  Ihtminalet  Mu/uwin  ( hini’n ■  Hrtinlarn  t’ 

M :i  1  ;i> ;•  n  Chinese  provided  most  ol  the  leadership  ami  popular  support  lor  Mu'  ant  -Japanese 
l  esislaitee  movement  .  Whether  politically  pro  Kuomintniig  (Nationalist)  or  pro  Communist, 
most  Malayan  Chinese  opposed  the  Japanese.  The  Malayan  Communist  l’arly  tMCP)  was,  m 
laet,  composed  predominantly  ol  Maiayar  Chinese.  Il  look  an  eaily  lead  in  resistance  activities, 
aided  by  the  laet  that  the  Japanese  liquidated  man.'  Malayan  Chinese  prominent  in  busnu  ss  and 
political  cuclcs  and  quickly  crushed  the  Malayan  Kuonuntirng  organization .  This  development 
lelt  the  resistance  Itch  open  to  the  Communists,  who  by  past  experience  were  better  prepared 
than  the  Nationalist:,  for  life  m  the  underground  . 

The  Malayan  Communist  Party  was  separate  from  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  organisa¬ 
tion  in  China,  and  had  Ix-en  founded  clandestinely  m  1930  under  the  aegis  ol  the  Soviet -dominated 
Par  Pastern  bureau  ol  the  Comintern.  The  General  Labor  Pnion  (GLl!),  also  organized  at  this 
time,  was  a  C out nt uni st-i font  labor  movement.  Comnvmisi  activity  among  Chinese  and  Indian 
miners,  rubber  tappers,  and  transport  workers  reached  its  peak  in  11*37,  when  troops  were  used 
to  break  up  strikes  ami  demon  illations  in  Selangor. 

Alter  1937,  when  Japan  began  an  all-out  war  against  China,  the  MCP  turned  its  attention  to 
an  anti-Japanese  campaign.  The  party’s  labor  I ront  organization  (OLD)  became  the  Malayan 
Laboring  Classes  Anti -Enemy  Hacking  up  bocicty,  and  the  Communists  set  up  the  Overseas 
Chinese  Anti-Japanese  National  Salvation  Association.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  front 
organizations  was  to  aid  China  by  financial  contributions  and  boycotts  of  Japanese  goods,  but  the 
party's  real  concern  was  to  bring  more  Malayan  Chinese  into  contact  with  MCP  cadres  and  thus 
under  Communist  influence.  Some  success  in  this  endeavor  doubtlessly  accrued  to  the  party, 
which  had  an  estimated  5, Out)  members  by  1939.11 

The  MCP's  total  failure  to  organize  the  Malays,  among  whom  communism  was  inseparably 
identified  with  the  Chinese  and  seemed  an  alien  and  unwelcome  doctrine,  meant  mat  half  ol 
Malaya's  population  was  completely  closed  to  the  Communists.  Since  the  peasantry  was  pre  ■ 
dominantly  Malay,  the  MCP  thus  had  no  real  peasant  base,  but  was  based  instead  on  Chinese 
miners  and  estate  workers  living  m  rural  areas  and  Chinese  shopkeepers  and  sciiqintcucnei's  m 
small  towns,  organized  and  led  by  disgruntled  intellectuals  from  the  larger  cities.  Handicapped 
not  only  by  ethnic  limitations,  but  by  stringent  police  measures,  which  made  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party  punisnable  by  imprisonment  or  even  deportation  to  China,  the  MC  P  in  prewar 
Malaya  was  confined  primarily  to  the  countryside  yet  lacked  a  true  peasant  support  base. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Japanese  invaded  Malaya  in  December  19-11,  they  lound  there  an 
underground  Communist  Party  which,  despite  certain  limitations,  controlled  probably  the  most 
effective  organization  in  the  country,  outside  ol  the  administrative  machinery  oi  the  British 
colonial  government.  Through  us  own  underground  and  the  various  pal  none  anti-Japanese 
organizations  (lieln-vcd  by  some  Japanese  sources  to  have  had  over  2,000  active  members),  the 
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ML  1’  stood  ready  to  mobilize  Malaya's  2  million  Chinese  hu  an  armed  struggle  against  the 
Japanese  occupation  lurcc.  In  the  three  ami  a  halt  tears  ol  Japanese  occupation  that  lollotted, 
this  struggle  was  to  leave  the  Communist  cause  considerably  augmented,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  spi  rit ,  ■> 


AM  KGEM  > 

The  beginnings  ol  this  wartime  insurgency  actually  went  back  six  months  belore  the  J  >)  a- 
nesc  attack,  when  the  MCI’  lirst  olfcvcd  British  authorities  the  assistance  ul  the  Malayan  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  in  the  event  ol  a  war  with  Japan.  The  offer  was  olliciaily  rejected,  because 
colonial  authorities  in  Malay  a  felt  that  any  such  alliance  with  an  outlawed  political  taction  in  the 
Chinese  community  would  be  taken  as  an  open  admission  of  British  weakness  and,  as  one  writer 
put  it ,  "would  have  a  disastrous  psychological  effect  on  the  oriental  mind,  "  12  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  war  in  the  Pacific  appeared  imminent  in  the  summer  of  lull .  tin-  British  Army's 
No.  101  Special  Training  School  in  Singapore  began  quietly  to  train  selected  personnel— both 
military  and  civilian,  Furopean  and  Asian— lor  irregular  warfare  and  intelligence  operations 
behind  enemy  lines. 

Britith  Horlime  Alliance  With  MCI * 

When  war  bhake  out,  Muj.  T  Spencer  Chapman,  the  deputy  conunanticr  of  No.  101  Special 
Training  School,  was  authorized  to  meet  secretly  with  MCI’  representatives.  At  this  meeting, 
arranged  through  the  Special  Branch  of  the  Malayan  Police  Force,  the  Com  inch  Ms  agreed  to 
supply  to  the  British  a  number  of  young  Malayan  Chinese  for  training  in  jungle  warlarc  and 
sabotage  techniques.  Thus  began  thv  wartime  alliance  between  the  British  and  the  Communist 
Malayans  to  resist  the  Japanese  occupation  °*  the  country.  >s 

With  an  instructional  stall  of  10  officers  and  50  enlisted  men,  all  specialists  in  some  as¬ 
pects  of  unconventional  warfare,  No.  101  Special  Training  School  gave  hasty  military  training 
to  106  Chinese  belore  the  tall  of  Singapore.  Bach  course  ran  for  10  days,  and  sewn  classes 
were  rushed  through  the  school  before  the  end  came  in  February  11MJ.  As  soon  as  a  group  Imd 
completed  Its  training,  it  was  sent  to  the  front  to  form  stay -behind  parties  and  become  the 
nucleus  ol  an  independent  guerrilla  force  operating  Itehind  the  advancing  Japanese  lines.  These 
young  Chinese,  selected  by  the  Communists  and  trained  by  the  British,  became  the  hard  core 
around  which  the  Malayan  guerrilla  army  later  developed.  ’< 

MCP  Organization 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  British  colonial  administration  trom  Malaya,  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party  became  virtually  the  only  organized  force  left  in  the  country  which  could 


continue  tin1  struck'  against  the  Japanese.  The  MCI’  organization,  at  least  on  paper,  con¬ 
sisted  of  local  underground  cells  and  the  usual  Communist  hierarchy  of  district  and  state  com¬ 
mittees,  winch  were  officially  under  the  overall  control  of  the  Central  Committee.  There  is 
auiiie  doubt,  however,  whether  any  permanent  Central  Committee  existed  during  the  war  years. 
According  to  some  sources,  control  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Committee  by  the 
secretary -general  of  the  MCI’  in  consultation  with  any  Central  Committee  members  who  wen* 
in  contact,  with  him  at  a  given  time,  >5  Others  believe  that  a  military  committee  of  the  Central 
Committee,  responsible  for  all  guerrilla  operations,  may  have  been  located  permanently  some 
where  in  Pahang.  If  a  permanent  Central  Committee  headquarters  existed,  its  location  remains 
a  mystery. 

Mi  P  h  ormr  Retislance  Army 

in  March  1942,  the  MCI’  announced  the  formation  of  the  Malayan  People's  Anti  -  Japanese 
Army  (MPAJA).  A  resistance-front  organization  completely  controlled  by  the  Communists, 
the  MPAJA  consisted  of  eight  separate  guerrilla  forces  by  the  end  of  the  occupation  period. 

The  first  of  these,  known  as  the  1st  Independent  Force  of  MPAJA,  was  formed  in  northern 
Selangor  in  March  1942,  by  the  first  15  graduates  of  No.  101  Special  Training  School  and  about 
35  local  recruits  provided  by  the  Selangor  State  Committee  of  the  MCP.  The  2d  Independent 
Fore  was  formed  in  Negri  Sembilan,  from  the  second  class  of  some  35  graduates  from  No.  101 
Special  Training  School.  The  3d  Independent  Force  was  begun  by  a  third  class  of  00  No.  101 
graduates,  who  went  into  action  in  northern  Tohore;  and  the  4th  Independent  Force  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  southern  Johore  by  the  last  graduating  classes  of  the  school,  Later  in  1942,  a  5th 
Independent  Force  of  MPAJA  was  formed  in  l’erak.  The  Gth  and  7th  Independent  Forces  were 
organized  in  August  1943  and  September  1944,  respectively,  while  an  8th  Independent  Force, 
operating  in  Kedah,  was  about  to  be  brought  into  the  MPAJA  organization  when  the  war  ended.1" 

These  guerrilla  forces  wire  organized  as  independent  units,  oft'm  referred  to  in  English  as 
"regiments"  or  "groups,"*  operating  in  the  same  geographic  area  throughout  the  insurgency. 
The  MCI'  provided  the  necessary  liaison  between  these  units  and  exercised  as  much  overall 
supervision  as  wartime  conditions  would  permit.  The  party's  Central  Military  Committee, 
composed  of  Communists  with  some  military  background,  acted  as  the  supreme  command  or¬ 
gan  of  the  MPAJA.  Members  of  the  Central  Military  Committee  were  elected  fiom  the  various 
MPAJA  units,  but  priority  in  representation  was  given  to  the  first  four  regiments,  which  had 
been  fo'  ined  by  No.  101  Special  Training  School  graduates.  The  Committee  exercised  strategic 
control  over  MI’AJA  forces,  but  complete  opevatii  control  was  granted  to  independent  force 


‘In  Chinese  they  were  tormeu  tu-li-lui,  meaning  simply  "independent  unit"  oi  "force.  " 
'I  lie  Chinese  word  tor  "regiment"  (t'iian)  was  not  used. 
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commanders,  who  were  expected  to  take  into  account  such  factors  as  terrain,  local  conditions, 
puli) ic  opinion,  and  enemy  strength.  >8 

Each  independent  u,ft  or  regiment  reportedly  consisted  of  two  to  five  companies,  whose 
commanders  were  allowed  a  wide  latitude  of  tactical  freedom  and  individual  initiative  in  opera¬ 
tions  A  company  usually  contained  three  to  five  platoons,  with  10  to  20  guerrillas  each.  Unit 
strengths  varied,  since  companies  might  range  from  30  to  100  guerrillas  each,  and  regiments 
could  thus  number  from  GO  tc  500  guerrillas  each.  The  strongest  eompanies  were  usually  de¬ 
ployed  near  the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  is 

Guerrilla  Strength 

Total  guerrilla  strength  fluctuated  during  the  occupation  period.  With  almost  a  thousand 
men  at  the  outset  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  insurgents  lost  about  a  third  of  their  strength 
in  the  first  18  months,  when  almost  all  of  the  European  and  Indian  troops  who  had  remained  be¬ 
hind  Japanese  lines  either  died  or  surrendered  and  many  Chinese  were  unable  to  survive  the 
rigors  of  the  jungle  Later,  in  l.)43,  the  number  of  insurgents  began  to  rise,  as  more  and 
more  Chinese  fled  to  the  jungle  to  avoid  the  capricious  atrocities  and  sporadic  terrorism  of  the 
Japanese.  By  early  1945,  when  ultimate  Allied  victory  seemed  certain  to  the  people  of  Malaya 
and  Allied  assistance  to  the  MPAJA  had  been  stepped  up,  the  number  of  insurgents  rose  sharply. 
The  British  demobilized  almost  7,000  guerrillas  in  late  1945.  Accurate  statistics  on  guerrilla 
casualties  are  not  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  MPAJA  lost  fewer  than  1 , 000  men  in  the 
course  of  the  insurgency .  2® 

In  addition  to  MPAJA  guerrillas,  there  were  always  a  few  hundred  non -Communist  insur¬ 
gents  in  occupied  Malaya.  Some  of  these  were  affiliated  with  the  Kuomintang,  but  most  non- 
Communist  guerrillas  were  simply  bandits  or  criminals  with  no  permanent  ideological 
commitments.  The  MPAJA  sometimes  entered  into  temporary  and  purely  tactical  alliances 
with  these  guerrilla  bands,  and  often  the  MCP  attempted  to  gain  control  by  infiltration,  but 
more  often  there  was  open  warfare  between  Communist  and  non-Communist  guerrilla  groups." 

The  li  ruler  ground  Organization 

Finding  that  the  jungle  into  which  they  had  gone  to  set  up  camp  offered  them  little  except 
concealment,  the  Malayan  guerrillas  soon  realized  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the  civilian 
population  in  nearby  villages  and  towns  for  most  of  the  essentials  of  lift.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
jungle-based  guerrillas  for  food  and  supplies,  as  well  as  intelligence,  the  party  organized  a 
civilian  counterpart  to  the  MPAJA,  an  underground  organization  known  as  the  Malayan  People's 
Anti -Japan  ise  Union  (MPAJU).  This  front  pi  ovided  local  logistical  support  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  MPAJA  guerrillas,  operated  an  intelligence  system,  and  established  a  courier  net¬ 
work  linking  the  entire  country.  The  MPAJU  undergrou  also  performed  valuable  propaganda 
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tuties  and  reciuited  guerrillas  for  the  Ml’AJA.  In  the  1943-44  period  of  insurgent  uonsolidation 
and  growth,  the  MPAJU  built  up  a  sympathetic  mass  base  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Malayan 
Chinese.  22 

Resistance  Leaders 

Little  biograph. cal  data  on  insurgent  leaders  is  currently  available.  The  political  leader  of 
the  MCI*  during  the  occupation  period  was  Loi  Tak  (Lai  Tek),  a  mysterious  figure  believed  to 
lx?  a  Vietnamese,  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  a  Moscow-trained  revolutionary.  He 
caine  from  China  to  Malaya,  probably  in  1937,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  party  hierarchy 
as  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee.  Loi  Tak’s  uncanny  ability  to  avoid  capture  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  on  several  occasions  when  his  comrades  were  arrested  earned  him  an  illustrious  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  guerrillas.  Since  Loi  Tak's  position  in  the  party  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
Japanese  elimination  of  many  MCP  leaders  who  might  otherwise  have  challenged  his  leadership, 
the  suspicion  was  later  voiced  that  Loi  Tak  might  actually  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Japanese. 
No  hard  evidence*  has  ever  been  revealed,  however,  either  to  confirm  or  to  refute  this 
charge.  23 

The  military  commander  in  chief,  who  headed  the  party's  Central  Military  Committee,  was 
Lau  Yeh  (or  Liu  Yao) ,  who  was  born  in  19'  8  and  was  killed  in  July  1948,  at  the  outset  of  the 
postwar  Communist  revolt. 

The  guerrilla  leader  best  known  to  the  Allies,  however,  was  a  young  Chinese  named  Ch'en 
P'ing  (Chin  Peng),  who  functioned  as  the  ranking  MCP  liaison  agent  to  British  behind-the-lines 
personnel  in  occupied  Malaya.  Born  in  Perak  in  1922  of  a  Hokkien  Chinese  family,  Ch'en  P'ing 
became  a  Communist  in  his  teens,  and  at  20  entered  into  what  was  to  be  his  lifelong  career  as 
a  Communist  guerrilla  leader.  Major  Chapman,  who  spent  most  of  the  war  years  with  the 
Malayan  guerrillas,  recalled  Ch'en  P'ing  as  "a  very  intelligent  English-speaking  Chinese  .  .  . 
a  young  and  attractive  Hokkien  who  .  .  .  [became  J  Britain's  most  trusted  guerrilla  representative .  "2< 

The  MCP  Formulates  Long-Range  Objectives 

The  real  political  aims  of  the  MCP  were  embodied  in  the  party's  nine-point  program 
adopted  at  a  secret  session  in  1913,  This  program  called  for  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Communist-dominated  "Malayan  RefXiblic,"  allied  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and 
Communist  China25  and  defended  by  a  "National  Defense  Army"  formed  from  the  MPAJA.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  Malayan  Communists  made  public  only  the  part  of  this  revolutionary 


*  Nevertheless,  the  MCP  eventually  judged  the  charge  to  be  substantiated  and  expelled  the 
wartime  leader,  after  he  had  absconded  with  party  funds  in  1947,  never  to  be  heard  ol  again. 
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program  which  referred  to  the  Japanese.  The  anti-Japanese  icsistanee  campaign  offered  the 
Communists  a  perfect  opportunity  to  attract  mass  support  to  their  from  organizations,  the 
MI’AJC  and  the  MPAJA,  and  tints  to  prevent  any  recrudescence  of  their  political  rival  and 
ueaui.v  foi  ,  the  Kuommtang  organization  in  Malaj . 

The  strategy  adopted  by  the  MCI’  in  the  face  of  the  Japanese  occupation  was  one  o?  political 
consolidation  and  growth  through  various  resistance -front  organizations,  delaying  a  major  mili¬ 
tary  offensive  against  Japanese  occupation  forces  until  after  no  Allied  invasion  had  begum  This 
cautious  strategy  conformed  both  to  the  party's  long-range  political  objectives  of  building  up  a 
mass  revolutionary  organization  and  to  the  practical  realities  of  the  immediate  situation.  By 
themselves,  the  Mi'AJA  guerrillas  were  never  in  a  posit  on  to  challenge  the  occupation  forces 
for  control  of  Malaya,  but  they  couid  lie  in  wait,  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Japanese,  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  from  the  jungles  when  the  Allies  landed  on  the  beaches,  26 

In  fact,  the  MCP  strategy  of  lying  in  wait  and  avoiding  major  encounters  ith  the  Japanese 
coincided  perfectly  with  the  instructions  sent  the  guerrillas  by  Allied  forces  in  the  area.  The 
British  realized  that  a  premature  attack  by  the  guerrillas  against  the  Japanese  occupation  force 
could  only  result  in  massive  retaliation  against  the  aoncovnbatant  population  of  Malaya,  which, 
besides  causing  widespread  property  damage,  would  very  likely  eliminate  the  MPAJA  before 
tiie  time  of  the  invasion.  Thus,  the  MCP  and  the  Allies  were  in  complete  agreement  as  to 
strategy ,  though  for  very  different  reasons , 

Guerrilla  Operation »  Acreniuate  “■ Traitor-Killing ” 

The  MPAJA  employed  most  of  the  usual  guerrilla  tactics,  including  sporadic  sabotage  of 
communication  and  transportation  lines,  occasional  raids  on  isolated  police  posts  and  lightly 
guarded  installations,  and  assassinations  of  Malayans  who  cooperated  with  the  Japanese  or 
otherwise  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  guerrillas.  The  insurgents  controlled  certain  areas  in  the 
mountains  and  deep  jungles  at  all  limes,  but  they  did  not  normally  attempt  positional  warfare. 
Major  Chapman  knew  of  only  one  instance  in  which  the  guerrillas  "did  not  move  camp  at  once 
after  they  had  been  discovered.  "  This  was  at  a  camp  in  Selangor,  where  the  guerrillas  fought 
oil  the  Japanese  and  were  able  to  remain  in  control  of  the  area .  27 

The  MPAJA  guerrillas  undertook  no  large-scale  military  operations  against  the  Japanese. 
During  three  and  a  half  years  of  insurgency,  they  engaged  in  some  340  individual  operations 
against  the  enemy,  of  which  only  200  were  considered  major  military  efforts  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  their  official  history  of  the  MPAJA.  28  Any  comparison  between  guerrilla  operations  in 
this  period  and  those  carried  on  after  1948  against  the  British  by  essentially  the  same  insur  ¬ 
gents  lends  support  to  the  thesis  that  the  MPAJA  never  really  made  a  determined  military 
effort  against  the  Japanese. 
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It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  MPAJA  was  busier  with  "traitor-killing"  than  with  guer¬ 
rilla  action  against  the  Japanese . 23  By  its  own  admission,  MPAJA  executed  2,012  "traitors,"  a 
number  believed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Japanese  casualties,  both  killed  and 
wounded. m  Most  of  these  so-eallcd  traitors  were  Chinese,  many  of  them  lenders  in  the  Malayan 
branch  of  the  Kuoniiiilang.  The  MOP  assigned  this  specific  task  to  the  Ml'AOA's  jth  Independent 
Force  operating  in  Perak,  and  this  unit  set  up  10-man  killer  squads  to  accomplish  its  mission. 
While  all  guerrilla  units  were  to  some  extent  engaged  in  this  activity,  the  5th  "regiment"  seems 
to  have  gone  about  it  more  professionally  and  on  a  large  •  scale.  3t 

Military  Training  oj  Guerrillas 

Young  Chinese  who  joined  the  guerrillas  in  the  jungle  were  put  through  a  strenuous  two 
months  of  military  and  physical  training  and  political  indoctrination,  after  which  only  the  best 
trainees  were  selected  for  permanent  duty,  either  in  camp  or  on  the  outside  as  propaganda 
workers.  The  rest  were  returned  to  their  homes  as  reserves,  to  be  called  up  later  when  more 
arms  became  available.  Military  training  included  drill  and  practice  in  basic  guerrilla  tactics, 
demolition,  and  the  use  of  small  arms.  Major  Chapman  found  that  most  guerrillas  were  poor 
marksmen,  although  they  displayed  an  obsessive  interest  in,  ar.d  great  ability  for,  memorizing 
hard  facts  and  such  details  about  weapons  as  their  muzzle  velocity  and  types  of  rilling.  32 

Potential  guerrilla  officers  were  sent  to  Pahang  for  training  by  the  6th  Independent  Force. 
Candidates  spent  two  months  in  the  6th  Regiment's  People's  Academy,  where  they  studied  texts 
that  had  cither  been  prepared  by  British  liaison  agents  or  been  broug,.  from  China.  The 
school's  commandant,  Ch'en  Kuang,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Chinese  Communist  bth  Route  Army's 
guerrilla  school,  and  he  reportedly  patterned  MPAJA  training  after  that  used  by  Communist 
armies  in  China.  Despite  their  specialized  military  training,  MPAJA's  junior  officers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  at  platoon  level,  were  generally  lacking  in  initiative  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
weakest  links  in  the  guerrilla  organization . 33 

Political  Indoctrination,  Propaganda,  and  Communication 

In  the  beginning,  every  MPAJA  company  had  its  political  commissar,  who  had  charge  of 
propaganda  and  political  indoctrination.  Since  this  commissar  was  usually  senior  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  commanding  officer,  there  was  often  some  antagonism  between  the  two,  however,  this 
problem  was  removed  when  the  system  was  abolished  in  late  1942,  following  a  Japanese  raid 
which  cost  the  MCP  at  least  half  its  political  commissars.  For  the  rest  of  the  insurgency,  the 
functions  of  political  commissar  were  carried  out  by  the  deputy  commanding  officer. 3t 

Communist  propaganda  and  political  indoctiination  always  came  first  in  guerrilla  camps 
There  were  lectures,  group  discussions,  and  the  inevitable  "criticism  meetings,"  at  which  the 
men  were  free  to  voice  critical  views  of  their  officers.  Although  Hie  Communists  considered 
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such  open  expression  good  for  the  morale  and  discipline  of  the  men— in  effect,  a  form  of  group 
therapy— some  sources  feel  that  it  might  also  have  accounted  for  the  general  lack  of  combat  ini¬ 
tiative  noted  in  the  junior  officers.31 

Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  group  singing  and  the  staging  of  simple  plays  on 
propaganda  themes.  Since  most  of  the  enlisted  men  were  illiterate  and  spoke  only  South  China 
dialects,  the  MCP  laid  great  stress  on  leaching  them  to  read  and  write  the  basic  Chinese  char¬ 
acters  and  to  speak  Kuo  Yii,  the  standard  Chinese  language,  used  by  MCP  leaders .  The  guer¬ 
rillas  published  some  20  newspapers  on  a  regular  basis  and  distributed  these  crudely  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  among  MP/  JA  units  and  the  local  populace.  Although  most  were  in  Chinese, 
some  were  in  English,  Tav.I,  or  Hindustani.  36 

Communications  an  c  the  farflung  MPAJA  forces  posed  a  major  problem  for  the  guer¬ 
rillas,  who  had  to  depend  on  jungle  couriers  organized  by  the  MCP  and  MPAJU.  The  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  this  courier  system  was  such  that  there  could  be  little  central  control  over  the 
independent  units  beyond  setting  general  lines  of  policy  and  strategy.  There  were,  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  no  coordinated  operations  prior  to  the  arrival  o£  British  liaison  personnel  with  radio 
equipment . 

Food  and  Weapon s 

During  the  first  year  of  the  insurgency,  when  the  guerrillas  moved  into  the  jungle,  food  was 
their  major  concern.  Some  units  lived  off  the  jungle  for  days  at  a  time.  By  late  1943,  however, 
the  MCP  had  developed  a  workable  system  of  local  logistic  support  for  guerrilla  units.  MCP 
and  MPAJU  agents  collected  rice,  tapioca,  and  other  foodstuffs  from  Chinese  squatters  and 
Sakai  tribesmen  who  lived  near  guerrilla  camps.  Medicines,  shoes,  and  other  equipment  were 
either  captured  from  the  Japanese  or  obtained  in  nearby  towns  from  Chinese  tradesmen,  some¬ 
times  by  purchase  but  more  often  by  extortion.  The  guerrillas  also  produced  some  of  their  own 
food  by  planting  vegetable  gardenr  '  the  jungle.  Very  often,  however,  these  jungle  clearings 
were  bombed  by  Japanese  aircraft.  3" 

From  the  beginning,  the  insurgents  had  arms  and  ammunition  which  the  British  had  left  be¬ 
hind  and  which  found  their  way  into  guerrilla  hands.  Considering  the  scale  of  military  operations 
by  guerrilla  forces,  these  arms  were  adequate.  However,  before  the  MPAJA  could  launch  a 
major  offensive,  a  considerable  logistic  effort  by  the  Allies'  South  East  Asia  Command  (SEAC) 
was  necessary.  This  was  the  specific  responsibility  of  Force  136,  a  special  forces  detachment 
at  SEAC  Headquarters  in  Colombo,  Ceylon.  This  group  was  in  charge  of  Allied  liaison  with  re¬ 
sistance  movements  in  Burma,  Thailand,  Indochina,  and  Malaya. 

Allied  Force »  Send  Men  and  Supplier! 

Outside  contact  with  the  guerrillas  was  first  made  in  the  spring  of  1943  when  Capt.  John 
Davis,  a  Britisn  officer  formerly  with  the  Federated  Malay  States  Police,  and  five  Chinese 
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agents  of  Kuominlang  persuasion,  whom  Force  136  had  recruited  in  China,  were  landed  from  a 
Dutch  submarine  on  the  west  coast  of  ccrupieu  Iviuiaya.  These  subsequent  submarine  upei aiions, 
known  ns  GUSTAVl’S  II,  III,  and  IV,  introduced  additional  Allied  personnel  into  Malaya. 38  By  the 
end  of  1943,  an  understanding  was  reached  lietween  British  officers  and  the  guerrilla  high  com 
mand.  The  British  agreed  to  supply  the  guerrillas  with  weapons,  funds,  and  training  and  medi¬ 
cal  facilities,  and  the  MPAJA  agreed  to  cooperate  in  military  operations  against  the  Japanese 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  order  during  and  after  the  war.  It  was  also  agreed  tnal  id.**  was 
purely  a  muitary  mission  anfl  "no  questions  ot  postwar  policy  were  to  be  d!rous?“d  ,"3? 

The  introduction  of  Mark  IV  Liberator  aircraft  in  the  Southeast  Asian  theater  by  late  1944 
made  it  possible,  tor  the  first  time,  to  supply  the  Malayan  guerrillas  by  airdrop.  SEAC  plans 
called  for  dropping  sufficient  equipment  to  arm  3,500  guerrillas.  The  main  air  supply  effort 
began  in  February  1945  and  continued  through  September,  reaching  a  total  of  almost  700  tons.**1 
Financial  aid  amounting  to  150  gold  taels  (3,000  pounds  sterling)  a  month  is  also  said  to  have 
been  given  to  the  guerrilla  headqiurters.il  By  mid-1945,  about  250  British  and  Asian  liaison 
personnel  had  been  infiltrated;  in  addition,  a  number  of  Gurkha  suppoi  f  groups,  perhaps  totaling 
fewer  than  150  men,  were  operating  with  the  guerrillas  in  a  supports  „■  and  control  role .  By 
September,  a  total  of  510  persons  had  been  infiltrated . « 

In  these  final  months  of  the  insurgency,  a  small  Malay  guerrilla  force  was  organized  by 
Force  130  personnel  in  northern  Perak  and  Kedah,  where  MPAJA  forces  were  weak  or  non¬ 
existent.  Little  is  known  about  the  activities  of  these  Malay  guerrillas,  who  fought  under  the 
name  Ashkar  Melayu  Setia  (Royal  Malay  Army). *3 

All  of  this  buildup  in  Allied  personnel  and  military  equipment  in  support  of  the  various 
Malayan  insurgents  was  intended  as  advance  preparation  for  the  iong-planned  Allied  invasion  of 
Malaya— known  to  SEAC  as  Operation  ZIPPER  Scheduled  for  early  September  1945,  Operation 
ZIPPER  died  in  its  planning  stages  when  Japan  suddenly  collapsed  in  late  August  Thus  de¬ 
prived,  by  the  rush  of  events,  of  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  combat  ability  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  Malayan  insurgents  came  forth  from  their  jungle  camps  to  cla.m  the  victory  that 
Allied  arms  outside  Malaya  had  won  over  Imperial  Japan. 


COISTERINSI RGEISC  > 

Japanese  counterinsurgency  got  underway  in  Malaya  even  before  the  invading  25th  Army- 
had  completely  overrun  the  British  coloaial  territory.  The  Japanese  first  encountered  Malayan 
Chinese  guerrillas  and  British  stay -behind  parties  when  they  reached  Selangor,  halfway  down 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  early  January  1942.  There,  guerrillas  were  attacking  bridges  and  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  Japanese  reacted  by  indiscriminately  rounding  up  Chinese  villagers  suspected  of 
aiding  the  insurgents.  "They  would  Chen  give  them  lectures,"  Major  Chapman  recounted,  "and 


afterward,  in  their  capricious  way,  either  tommy-gun  01  bayonet  them,  or  let  then,  go  I  tee .  "** 
Thus  began  the  curious  mixture  of  foiee  ami  persuasion  that  was  to  eha motorize  Japan's 
counterinsurgent  elloit  m  occupied  Malaya  toi  the  next  three  and  a  hall  years. 

Japanese  Purge  Malay  an  Chinese 

The  Japanese  regarded  tin-  (_').  ..vse  in  Malaya  as  their  implacable  enemies,  and  among  the 
Chinese  they  considered  the  Communists  to  be  the  most  dangerous  threat  to  Japanese  eontrol  ol 
the  country  Soon  after  they  occupied  Singapore,  the  Japanese  organized  massive  identification 
parades  to  pick  out  those  Chinese  who  had  been  actively  anti-Japanese  or  were  likely  to  occoiue 
so.  Hooded  informers  picked  out  hundreds  of  Malayan  Chinese,  who  met  death  in  mass  execu¬ 
tions  that  lasted  for  days.  Evidence  given  at  the  war  crimes  trial  in  1947  suggests  t hat  some 
5,000  persons  were  killed  at  this  time. 

Specific  categories  of  Chinese  were  singled  out  for  exec  ,t ion  in  this  initial  purge.  These 
included  anyone  known  10  have  donated  fluids  to  Nationalist  China  or  ihe  Chinese  Communists, 
anyone  of  great  wealth,  officials  in  the  colonial  administration,  volunteers  in  the  Singapore  De¬ 
fense  Force,  newspapermen,  schoolteachers,  high  school  students,  recent  immigrants  from 
China,  anyone  from  the  Chinese  island  of  Hainan  (a  hotbed  of  communism,  according  lo  the 
Japanese),  and  anyone  with  tattoo  marie  ,  which  the  Japanese  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  secret  society . ^  If  many  of  these  Chinese  were  spared  the  late  they  "deserved,” 
the  Japanese-operated  Syonnn  Times  noted,  it  was  only  through  "Japanese  clemency  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere."*’ 

As  a  mark  of  iheir  appreciation  of  such  clemency  and  a  sign  of  their  willingness  to  eoop- 
perate,  the  Chinese  community  was  called  upon  to  make  a  "free  gilt"  of  50  million  (Straits 
dollars)  to  the  Japanese  Army.  This  sum  was  finally  raised  by  the  end  of  June,  long  after  the 
due  date  set  by  the  Japanese.  The  Syonan  Times  took  this  occasion  to  berate  the  Malayan 
Chinese,  declaring  their  contribution  a  i rifling  amount  in  comparison  with  what  hail  been  raised 
for  the  China  Relief  Fund  and  complaining  of  tneir  failure  to  cooperate  in  suppressing  "Com¬ 
munist  slum  rats."-*: 

Treatment  of  Other  Ethnic  ( ,roup * 

Tile  Japanese  took  every  opportunity  to  humiliate  the  British  in  Malaya.  /\11  Allied  nation¬ 
als  were  taken  into  custody,  and  most  of  these  were  imprisoned  in  the  Changi  concentration 
camp  outside  Singapore.  European  captives,  both  military  and  civilian,  were  widely  used  on 
labor  details  and  road  gangs,  and  many  thousands  were  literally  worked  to  death,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Siam  railroad.  **  The  Japanese  boasted  that  "today  in  Syonan  'Singapore,  and 
wherever  the  victorious  Nippon  armies  have  brought  the  new  order,  Europeans  may  he 
seen,  nude  to  the  waist,  doing  jobs  that  Asians  only  were  made  to  do  before  .  .  .  , 
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slouching  their  wa.v  through  work  which  even  Asian  women  lire  able  to  tackle  with  greater 
ability 

Malaya's  20,000  Eurasians  also  came  in  foi  Japanese  comleninat  ion  as  being  loo  Western¬ 
ized  ami  pro-British  At  the  outset  of  the  occupation  period,  all  Eurasians  were  required  to 
register  with  the  police.  At  the  police  station  they  were  given  a  lecture  by  Japanese  officials, 
who  reminded  them  that  they  were  Asians  and  warned  them  to  alter  their  Western  \vayti.Slt 
Eurasians  were  constantly  told  that  they  should  give  up  any  ideas  ol  preferential  treatment  in 
the  New  Order,  stop  "hankering"  for  elerical  posts,  and  prepare  to  take  up  farming  and  shop¬ 
keeping. 

Other  than  the  few  thousand  ,  ..  -e  immigrants  in  Malaya,  the  only  people  who  were 
promised  any  degree  of  preferential  treatment  in  the  New  Order  were  the  Malays  and  the 
Indians.  The  Japanese  ho|>od  to  play  on  nationalist  sentiments  in  the  Indian  community  in  an 
effort  to  gain  support  against  the  British  Empire,  of  which  India  was  still  a  part  during  World 
War  II  Several  thousand  Indians  joined  a  Japanese-sponsored  Indian  National  Army  which  saw 
action  on  the  Burma -India  front .  Japanese  attitudes  towards  the  Malays  were  similar  in  some 
respects  to  those  of  British  administrators  in  Malaya.  Both  tended  to  favor  the  more  tradition- 
oriented  ajid  generally  apolitical  Malays  over  the  more  aggressive  Chinese. D 

A  Limited  Strategy 

Japan's  counterinsurgent  effort  in  Malaya  was  always  subordinate  to  the  broader  demands 
of  the  World  War  II  situation.  In  such  a  situation  the  Japanese  chose  an  essentially  defensive 
counterinsurgency  strategy,  limiting  their  effective  control  of  the  country  to  strategic  points  and 
leaving  the  jungles  to  the  guerrillas.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  aware  of  the  potential  danger 
of  guerrilla  operations  in  support  of  an  Allied  invasion,  which  was  expected  after  194-1. 

After  the  conquest  of  Malaya,  the  5th  Division  of  the  Japanese  25th  Army  was  left  behind  as 
an  occupation  force,  while  its  other  two  divisions  were  deployed  mi  the  Burma  front  and  in  the 
invasion  of  Sumatra.  During  the  following  year,  units  of  the  5th  Division  were  gradually  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Burmn-India  theater,  and  fresh  troops  were  sent  out  from  Japan.  These  were 
organized,  in  Septemlier  1912,  into  the  12th  Independent  Garrison  Force,  based  in  Penang  and 
roughly  comparable  to  an  infantry  regiment.  The  25th  Army  was  thus  gradually  phased  out. 

In  March  1942,  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  Japanese  Southern  Army  moved  to  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  for  the  next  year  this  headquarters  had  direct  charge  of  the  three  main  organs  of 
Japanese  rule  over  the  territory— the  12th  Garrison  in  Penang,  the  Kcmpotai  (the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  secret  police),  and  the  Inspecloi ates  of  Military  Administration  in  Malaya  and  Singapore. 
For  the  last  year  ami  a  halt  of  the  occupation ,  the  29th  Army  was  responsible  for  the  occupation 
ol  Malaya,  as  well  is  the  defense  of  southern  Thailand  and  the  Andaman  Islands  and  Nicobar 
Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 


In  this  final  period,  Japanese  forces  in  Malaya  included  the  12th  Garrison  in  Penang.  the 
38th  Garrison  in  Singapore,  the  Southern  Army's  3rd  Kempetai,  and  the  Malayan  Inspectorate  ol 
Military  Administration.  The  29th  Army  set  up  its  headquarters  in  Taiping.  Perak,  with  Bureaus 
of  Militan  Aoniinisiration  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Singa)hn  e.  '•* 

' trength  and  (ompoxition  oj  Occupation  tor  tin 

The  exact  strength  ol  Japanese  forces  in  occupied  Mali  ..  .s  not  known,  luit  there  were 
probably  fewer  than  3,000  troops  in  the  two  inde|>endcnt  garrison  units  -a  hi  eh  formed  the  hard 
core  of  Japan's  military  forces  in  Malaya  during  most  of  the  period.  These  two  garrisons  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  battalions  at  the  beginning  of  194 -i,  although  later  some  of  these  units  were  moved 
up  to  the  Burma  front.  The  number  of  Japanese  troops  in  Malaya  was  considerably  higher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation  in  1942  and  toward  the  end  oi  Ac  ,ust  194ft,  after  t*-'  Burnui-Thaihuid 
front  collapsed.  Reliable  casualty  figures  are  not  available,  and  guerrilla  claims  ol  2,300  Jap¬ 
anese  casualties  (killed  and  wounded!  are  not  above  question. 

The  Japanese  inherited  front  the  British  a  Malayan  police  force  of  some  b.000  native  troops, 
mostly  Malays  and  Indians  (Sikh6  and  Puthans),  of  whom  they  made  good  use  in  counterguerrilla 
operations.  Major  Chapman  recalled  that  Japanese  officers  and  NCOs  usually  led  patrols  of 
native  troops,  although  a  Sikh  chief  of  police  in  Negri  Sembilrt  was  known  to  be  an  aggressive 
counterinsurgent  IcaCe,  A1  The  Japanese  established  a  training  center  in  Singajtore  "for  the 
reeducation  of  the  local  police,"  and  according  to  them,  "the  results  were  excellent,  "it 

The  Kempetai,  Japan's  dreaded  secret  police  organization,  was  highly  successful  in  finding 
informers  of  all  nationalities.  Chinese  agents  and  detectives  were  especially  hclplul  and  enabled 
the  Japanese  to  penetrate  the  guerrilla  movement  on  seveial  occasions.  Captured  guerrillas  and 
those  who  surrendered  were  frequently  released  on  parole,  after  being  "reformed"  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  these  ex -guerrillas  proved  to  be  a  major  source  of  intelligence.  According  to  Major 
Chapman,  the  Kempetai  maintained  headquarters  of  their  counterespionage  organization  in  Ijxih, 
“where  some  Japs,  some  Chinese  detectives  and  a  few  girls  in  their  employ  lived  in  a  large  and 
comfortable  house."1"5  To  get  cooperation,  the  Kempetai  combined  torture  and  threats  wuh 
preferential  treatment  and  promises. 

In  addition  to  the  Kempetai,  the  Japanese  established  the  Jikeidan,  usually  translated  as  Peace 
Preservation  Corps,  to  maintain  close  supervision  over  the  Malayans.  This  system  ol  population 
control,  already  employed  in  other  Japanese-occupied  areas,*  was  patterned  after  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  associations  in  Japan,  where  a  number  of  households  were  organized  and  made  collectively 
responsible  for  maintaining  order  and  public  security  in  their  vicinity.  In  Malaya  each  Jikeidan 
group  was  made  responsible  tor  registering  all  the  families  in  its  neighborhood  and  reporting  on 


•Similar,  for  example,  to  the  pai-ehia  system  in  China.  See  Ch.  (i,  "China  ( 1  :>37-l!>4oi .  " 


all  mi  angers  and  suspicious  activities.  There  were  normally  30  families  in  each  neighborhood 
unit  nl  the  Jikeidan.  The  Peace  Preservation  Corps  was  highly  developed  in  the  urban  areas  of 
Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Penang,  and  Malacca,  but  never  c:\iciidcd  very  iar  into  the  country¬ 
side.  v 

Li  191.1  tbc  Japanese  began  recruiting  "young  natives  tor  ligbt  work  and  latigue  duty"  in  the 
ueeupaiion  army's  Auxiliary  Seryiee  Branch  (lleiho).  Termed  "subsoldiers "  by  Japanese 
sources,  these  young  men  were  provided  with  clothing  and  were  quartered  with  Japanese  soldiers. 
There  were  some  s,00t)  subsoldiers.  This  move  gave  unemployed  young  Malayans  jobs,  in¬ 
volved  them  in  the  Japanese  adm  mist  ration,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  freed  troops  for  more  act  ivc  duty  , 

About  the  same  time  the  Japanese  organized  in  the  cities  and  many  villages  what  they 
termed  "Malayan  Volunteer  V'nits,"  with  a  total  troop  stt ength  of  about  a, both  Olfieers  and 
NCOs  from  the  121h  and  IMh  Garrisons  were  sent  out  to  the  provinces  to  conduct  regular  train¬ 
ing  sessions,  either  every  other  day  or  every  other  week,  along  the  lines  ol  Japanese  military 
training.  Armed  with  confiscated  hunting  guns,  these  local  native  forces  were  supposed  to  help 
the  Japanese  Army  defend  the  provinces  against  an  Allied  invasion  or  a  guerrilla  outbreak. 

By  April  19-H,  the  Japanese  had  also  set  up  a  2,000-man  Malayan  Volunteer  Army,  equipped 
with  captured  Uiitish  woujkuis  and  trained  for  external  defense  as  well  as  internal  and  local  de¬ 
fense.  This  force,  comprised  mostly  of  Malays  and  some  Indians,  was  the  most  trusted  native 
outfit,  with  native  as  well  as  Japanese  officers,  The  Japanese  provided  clothing  and  quarters 
for  this  unit,  which  was  garrisoned  permanently  in  the  Johore  Bahru  area  as  a  rear  defense  for 
Singapore. Hfi 

Antifiuvrrilla  Operation » 

The  Japanese  Army  carried  out  several  large  -scale  military  operations  against  the  guer¬ 
rillas,  although  on  a  Jay-to-day  basis  it  was  left  to  the  Kcmpetai  and  local  |x>iice  to  maintain 
order  in  their  own  areas  as  be  t  they  could.  When  large-scale  antiguerrilla  operations  were 
undertaken,  local  Kcmpetai  and  native  |K»liee  units  wen  coordinated  under  the  direction  ol  the 
army,  with  close  tactical  air  support  being  provided  by  the  Japanese  Army  Air  Corps  in  some 
instances.  Most  Allied  sources  comment  on  the  widespread  and  unrestrained  use  of  terrorism 
in  these  operations,  and  some  feel  that  these  terror  tactics  enabled  the  Japanese,  with  relatively 
few  troops  committed  specifically  to  antiguerrilla  operations,  t<>  isolate  the  insurgents  and  con¬ 
trol,  if  not  pacify,  the  country,  M 

I.ittle  is  known  about  Japanese  antigucrrilla  tactics  in  Malaya,  except  through  Major  Chap¬ 
man's  descriptions  of  those  operations  which  he  observed  as  an  insurgent  target,  and  of  course 
sui'h  operations  may  not  have  been  typical.  Chapman  reported  that  tin  Japanese  used  200-man 
patrols,  often  deploying  three  patrols  to  an  area  for  a  week  at  a  lime.  As  soon  as  they  located 
a  guei  rilla  camp  01  a  Chinese  village  or  squatter  settlement  suspected  of  aiding  the  guerrillas, 
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planes  wore  called  in  for  ari  atr strike. Once,  according  to  Chapman,  Japanese  pianos  boinlied 
and  machine-gunned  a  squatter  village,  while  troops  in  trucks  stationed  at  IjO-yard  intervals  in  a 
cordon  around  the  area  shot  anyone  attempting  to  get  away,'’1 

Kcmpetai  agents,  including  ex-guerrillas,  supplied  useful  information  on  the  location  ot 
many  MPAJA  eamps,  and  Japanese  aircraft  frequently  spotted  the  jungle  clearings  in  which  the 
guerrillas  grew  vegetables.  These  tidy  garden  plots,  characteristic  ol  Chinese  agricultural 
methods,  were  easily  distinguishable. ,;2  Villages  and  squaller  settlements  were  bombed  and 
the  people  massacred  indiscriminately  on  the  thinnest  suspicion  that  they  were  supplying  food  to 
local  guerrillas,  Clumsy  and  heavyhanded,  these  large  patrols  and  mass  killings  tailed  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  guerrillas  and  in  fact  tended  to  increase  their  number  by  terrorising  the  Chinese  vil¬ 
lagers  and  driving  those  who  survived  into  the  ranks  ot  the  guerrillas.  While  these  operations 
disrupted  guerrilla  activity,  they  had  the  ultimate  effect  of  solidifying  anti-Japanese  sentiment. 

The  lirst  major  military  success  over  the  MPAJA  occurred  on  Scpl.mi-cr  1,  1  ini',  when 
some  2,000  Japanese  troops  staged  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Batu  eaves  in  Selangor  where  a  con¬ 
ference  of  high-ranking  guerrilla  leaders  and  party  commissars  was  meeting.  Operating  on  a 
tipoff  from  an  informer,  the  Japanese  killed  over  100  guerrillas,  many  ol  them  key  personnel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  lx>i  Tak  may  have  been  the  informer  and  that  the  Japanese  thus  un¬ 
wittingly  assisted  him  in  purging  the  MCP  of  those  who  were  then  beginning  to  question  his  '  iive- 
and-let-1.  »"  policy  toward  the  Japanese,  M 

The  next  major  military  moves  against  MPAJA  came  near  the  end  of  the  war.  Japanese 
records  refer  to  "large-scale  subjugation  operations"  which  were  undertaken  in  the  summer  of 
1944  and  again  front  Apr il  to  July  1940,  both  campaigns  being  conducted  just  prior  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  several  Japanese  garrison  battalions  to  the  beleaguered  llurnia  tront.  The  clleetiveness 
of  these  campaigns  is  still  unknown.  In  the  last  months  of  the  occupation,  res>|K»nsibiU^v  lor  real- 
area  defense  against  guerrillas  devolved  Upon  native  troops  under  the  command  of  Japanese  pro¬ 
vincial  governors,  while  the  few  remaining  battalions  of  the  Japanese  garrisons  in  the  Penang 
and  Singapore  areas  braced  for  the  expected  Allied  invasion  f‘a 

Psychological  Warfare  Operation * 

The  Japanese  devoted  considerable  eflorl  to  psychological  warfare.  Directed  chiefly 
against  the  British  and  the  influence  of  Kuropean  culture  in  Malaya,  the  general  line  ui  Japanese 
propaganda  was  that  the  British  had  become  materialistic,  decadent,  and  elfete  — in  contrast  with 
the  Nipponese,  who  were  depicted  as  idealistic,  progressive,  and  willing  to  make  great  sacri¬ 
fices  tor  the  emancipation  ol  Asia  from  Western  colonial  thralldom . 1  ■  The  Japanese  never 
established  in  Malaya,  as  they  did  in  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines,  a  nationwide  propaganda 
organization,  this  function  was  largely  performed  through  separate  Malay,  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Eurasian  communal  associations  led  by  pro-Japanese  elements 


The  Japanese  initially  took  over  the  offices  »nd  equipment  of  the  Straits  Times  in  Singapore 
and  operated  an  English  -language,  Japanese  daily  newspaper  under  various  names  (Shonan 
Times,  Syonan  Times,  Svonan  Sinbtn,  ete.'l  during  the  occupation  period.  By  1044,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  press  in  Malaya  also  included  the  Perak  Shimhun  and  the  Malai  Shimbun  The  morning 
edition®  of  these  newspapers  were  in  Japanese,  while  the  same  news  appeared  in  the  evening 
editions  in  English.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  motive  bciund  this  policy  was  to  encourage 
the  study  of  Japanese  among  those  who  wanted  to  get  the  news  sooner  66 

An  intensive  campaign  to  promote  the  study  and  use  of  the  Japanese  language  (Nippon-go) 
was  begun.  Daily  lessons  were  given  in  newspapers  and  over  the  rrdic;  special  schools  and 
study  groups  were  set  up.  After  July  1 043,  all  private  correspondence  had  to  be  in  Asian  lan¬ 
guages,  and  English  was  specifically  prohibited.  However,  ofticial  publications  were  obligeu  to 
continue  using  English,  which  was  the  nearest  tiling  to  a  common,  language  in  Malaya  at  this 
time.  Japanese,  a  difficult  language  even  for  fellow  Asians,  could  not  replace  English  in  the 
brief  span  of  the  occupation  period. *• 

All  schools  were  closed  in  1 042  Later,  as  textbooks  prepared  under  Japanese  supervision 
became  available,  most  Malay  and  Indian  schools  wore  reopened,  as  well  as  a  few  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  Japanese  also  set  up  the  Asiatic  Promotive  Training  Center  in  Singapore  (later 
moved  to  Malacca)  where  they  reeducated  Malayans  to  serve  as  teachers  and  administrators  in 
Japanese  Malaya  .68 

Japanese  Mote  Toward  Conciliation 

In  the  liegimiing  of  the  occupation  pc.  tod,  the  Japanese  clearly  regarded  Malaya,  or  Malai 
as  they  called  the  country,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Nipponese  Empire.  After  ID  13,  however, 
there  were  signs  of  a  change  in  Japanese  policy  in  the  direction  of  granting  greater  political 
autonomy  tor  the  area.  These  political  reforms  were,  in  a  sen3e,  a  part  of  the  occupier's 
psychological  warfare  operations  and  were  designed  to  win  native  support  I>  October  1S4J, 
consultative  councils  were  established  in  SingajKii  e  and  the  Malay  provinces  (the  former  Stales), 
and  the  number  of  Malayan  officials  in  the  Japanese  administration  was  increased. &>  Emphnsi® 
was  now  placed  on  '  building  a  new  Malai1’  which  would  be  n  "self-contained,  self-respecting 
member  of  the  East  Asian  lamily  of  nations."  Although  n-  definite  promise  ol  independence  was 
ever  given,  there  were  vague  hints  of  this  as  Japanese  occupation  was  increasingly  threatened .  ;o 

Japanese  efforts  to  make  Malaya  sell -sufficient  in  foodstuffs  were  totally  Inadequate,  as 
were  attempts  to  restrain  the  runaway  inflation  that  threatened  the  Malayan  economy  from  the 
begin,,  f  the  occupation.  Occupation  authorities  set  food  prices  and  warned  against  black- 
marketeer ing,  but  they  were  unable  to  affect  the  basic  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
Malayans  we  ’e  constantly  exhorted  to  grow  vegetables  in  every  open  space,  and  in  some  eases 
ruDbcr  trees  were  felled  to  make  room  for  rice  and  tapioca.  Perhaps  as  much  .or  propaganda 
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reasons  as  anything  else,  the  Japanese  set  up  two  agricultural  settlements,  which  they  termed 
''collective  farms,"  near  Endau  in  Johore  and  at  Bahau  in  Negri  Sembilan.  Chinese  from  Singa¬ 
pore  and  other  overpopulated  areas  were  encouraged  to  become  farmers  in  these  settlements, 
but  the  scale  of  this  operation  was  so  small,  despite  elaborate  publicity,  that  it  had  little  effect 
on  the  food  problem  . ?| 

In  early  1944,  about  the  time  the  29th  Army  took  charge  of  the  occupation  of  Malaya,  Jap¬ 
anese  policy  towards  the  Malayan  Chinese  underwent  a  major  change.  Seeking  to  "utilize  the 
Chinese  merchants'  greed  for  profit,"  Japanese  documents  report,  the  29th  Army  decided  to  en¬ 
courage  Chinese  enterprise  by  relaxing  price  controls  and  other  restrictions.  Tor  example, 
gam bl in/  ses  were  permitted  to  open— an  act  that  the  Japanese  considered  a  distinct  conces¬ 

sion  to  the  Chinese  fondness  for  games  cf  chance.  The  29th  Army  also  prohibited  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  merchants'  properties,  but  the  good  effects  of  this  policy  were  undermined  when 
units  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  Air  Corps,  as  well  as  the  Southern  Army  Headquarters  in  Singa¬ 
pore,  continued  to  impound  Chinese  property  arbitrarily.  When  export  to  Japan  became  Impos¬ 
sible  during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  29th  Army  apparently  bought  and  stockpiled  goods  pro¬ 
duced  by  Chinese  firms  in  a  further  attempt  to  bolster  Malaya's  collapsing  economy. 

According  to  Japanese  documents,  which  frankly  describe  occupation  policy  towards  the 
Chinese  as  consisting  of  alternately  "threatening  and  conciliating  them,”  the  army 's  biggest  change  * 
in  policy  occurred  in  March  1945,  when  a  rally  was  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  so  that  leading  citizens 
of  the  Chinese  community  could  express  to  the  Japanese  their  wishes  regarding  business  condi¬ 
tions  .  Held  at  the  secluded  house  of  the  former  British  High  Commissioner,  under  strict  secre¬ 
cy  to  protect  those  attending,  the  rally  was  well  attended  and  the  Japanese  considered  the  affair 
a  singular  success.  The  Kuala  Lumpur  railway  station  was  bombed  that  day  by  Allied  planes, 
but  Japanese  sources  observed  that  "‘he  calm  attitude  of  Japanese  authorities  increased  the  trust 
of  the  guests  and  the  bombing  did  more  good  than  harm. ”'3 

In  1945,  however,  even  the  most  imaginative  and  enlightened  occupation  policy  could  not  have 
saved  the  Japanese  in  Malaya.  The  ultimate  fate  of  Malaya  was  being  decided  by  the  success  of 
Allied  arms;  counterguerrilla  operations  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  as  well  as  the  29th  Army's 
conciliator;  overtures  to  the  Chinese  merchants,  were  to  be  of  no  avail.  Had  Japan  not  been  de¬ 
feated  in  World  War  II  and  thus  forced  to  return  Malaya  to  the  British,  these  measures  might  have  been 
regarded  as  the  beginnings  of  a  successful  counterinsurgency  action.  Such  was  not  to  be  the  case. 


OUTCOME  AM)  COXCLCSIONS 

Japan  capitulated  to  the  Allies  on  August  14,  1945,  but  the  Japanese  in  Malaya,  who  had  been 
preparing  all  summer  for  a  spirited  defense  of  that  territory,  were  reluctant  to  admit  defeat. 
Japanese  Army  Headquarters  in  Singapore  did  not  release  news  of  the  surrender  until  August  20. 
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after  a  special  envoy  from  Tokyo  had  dissuaded  local  Japanese  authorities  from  further  resist¬ 
ance.  In  an  attempt  to  save  face,  the  Japanese  Army  in  Malaya  defiantly  declared  that  it  had 
lost  none  of  its  honor  since  it  had  been  fully  ready  to  fight  a  decisive  bailie.  Nevertheless,  the 
army  agreed  to  obey  the  Emperor's  command  that  all  his  troops  lay  down  their  arms  peaceably 
in  order  l.o  spare  the  innocent  people  of  Asia  from  total  destruction  by  "a  new  and  most  cruel 
bomb.  '’7t 

By  August  25,  all  military  operations  by  Japanese  forces  in  Malaya  were  halted  and,  on 
September  5,  the  first  British  and  Indian  troops  came  ashore  unopposed  at  Singapore  and  Port 
Swettenham,  near  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  war  thus  ended  tamely  in  Malaya,  perhaps  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  some  local  contestants,  who  had  been  prewiring  ior  a  glorious  invasion  and  an 
heroic  defense .  ts 

British  Return  Frustrates  MCP  Aim* 

When  the  British  returned,  they  were  greeted  everywhere  by  MPAJA  guerrillas,  who— as 
soon  as  the  Japanese  surrender  was  announced— had  come  out  ot  the  jungle  triumphantly  Dur¬ 
ing  the  crucial  period  before  the  British  arrived,  Communist  guerrillas  were  in  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  most  Chinese  villages,  where  they  were  busy  setting  up  "People’s  Committees"  and 
liquidating  pro-Kuomintang  Chinese  and  other  anti-Communist  Malayans.  But  they  never  chal¬ 
lenged  British  authority  directly  and  made  no  effort  to  set  up  a  Communist  state  in  the  interval 
between  the  Japanese  surrender  and  the  return  of  British  forces. 

The  presence  of  Force  136  personnel  in  Malaya  was  doubtlessly  an  important  factor  in  the 
relatively  smooth  return  of  British  authority  to  the  war-ravaged  country.  Wherever  possible, 
British  liaison  personnel  acted  to  prevent  communal  violence  and  political  terrorism.  This 
endeared  the  British  to  the  war-weary  Malayans,  most  of  whom  s'ncerely  welcomed  the  return 
of  the  colonial  power  as  a  force  for  law  and  order  and  a  harbinge.  A  prosperity 

Once  established,  the  British  Military  Administration  (BMA),  which  was  to  administer 
Malaya  until  April  J94G,  lost  no  time  in  rejecting  Communist  political  demands.  Instead  of 
transforming  the  MPAJA  into  a  permanent  Malayan  defense  force,  as  the  Communists  wanted, 
the  BMA  required  all  guerrilla  units  to  disband.  On  December  1,  Lau  Yeh,  as  MPAJA 's  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  reluctantly  issued  the  official  deactivation  order,  Each  guerrilla  who  turned 
in  a  weapon  received  a  mustering-oul  bonus  ol  350  Malayan  dollars  (at  the  time  about  TlG3  in 
U  S.  currency).  Some  6,800  guerrillas  were  eventually  demobilized  by  the  BMA. 

The  situation  in  Malaya  during  World  War  0  had  lieen  in  many  wavs  ideal  for  the  Commu¬ 
nist  guerrillas.  There  was  an  unpopular  occupying  power  which  was  hard  pressed  abroad  and 
therefore  unable  to  concentrate  its  forces  against  the  insurgents.  The  MPAJA  had  lime  and 
space  in  which  to  train  and  indoctrinate  its  men  in  the  relative  safety  of  the  jungle.  A  sym¬ 
pathetic  indigenous  population  and  later  the  approaching  Allied  forces  provided  logistic  support 


to  those  in  the  jungle.  And  the  Japanese  were  a  vulnerable  enemy  and  an  easy  target  for  occa¬ 
sional  guci  nlln  action— an  important  morale  factor  for  the  insurgents.  Since  the  anti -Japanese 
activities  of  the  guerrillas  coincided  with  popular  hatred  of  the  occupier,  Mt’AJ A  fell  into  the 
role  of  national  hero. 

MCP  Turn s  lo  Political  Activity 

The  abrupt  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  caught  the  MCP  unprepared  for  the  post¬ 
war  period.  The  leadership  of  the  party,  naive  in  many  respects,  was  generally  indecisive  and 
hesitant  in  the  face  of  the  immediate  situation.  Some  Malayan  Communists  apparently  thought 
that  power  would  come  into  their  hands  by  default;  others  may  have  feared  a  head-on  clash  with 
the  well-armed  British  forces  who  were  being  genuinely  welcomed  by  the  Malayan  masses.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  the  MCP  made  no  attempt  to  seize  power  through  a  swift  coup  de  force  in 
late  1945,  but  opted  instead  to  build  up  its  political  base  in  preparation  for  a  general  uprising 
later. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the  MCP  functioned,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  legal  political 
party.  Nevertheless  most  of  its  key  personnel  remained  in  the  party’s  underground  section  as  a 
precautionary  measure.^  The  Communists  attempted  to  exploit  political  and  economic  unrest 
in  postwar  Malaya  by  stirring  up  strikes,  infiltrating  labor  unions  and  newly  organized  nation¬ 
alist  political  movements,  and  setting  up  Communist -front  trade  unions.  Despite  several  seri¬ 
ous  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  in  January  and  February  1946,  the  MCP  failed  to  interrupt 
the  reconstruction  of  Malaya,  and  by  April  the  BMA  was  able  to  return  the  administration  of  the 
country  to  civilian  authorities.  Neither  economic  nor  political  activity  had  provided  a  spring¬ 
board  for  a  Communist  takeover  of  Malaya. 

Japanese  Accomplishments  Reconsidered 

In  judging  Japanese  counterinsurgency,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Japan  was  involved  in  a 
major  war  which,  after  a  series  of  early  successes  in  1941-42,  began  to  go  badly  Counterin¬ 
surgent  activity  in  Malaya  was  always  limited  by  the  overall  war  effort  against  the  combined 
might  o'  American,  British,  Chinese,  and  Dutch  forces  in  the  Pacific.  Consequently,  Japan's 
primary  objective  in  Malaya  was  strategic  control  of  the  country  rather  than  pacification  of  the 
countryside.  Throughout  the  war  the  Japanese  were  able  to  achieve  this  limited  objective. 

A  secondary  obieetive,  which  became  more  pressing  in  the  last  years  of  the  war,  was  to 
eliminate  the  guerrilla  threat  and  pacify  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Japanese  were  never 
able  to  realize  this  more  ambitious  objective,  however.  They  did  not  have  enough  troops  in 
Malaya  to  mount  a  sustained  counterinsurgency  program,  and  the  several  counterguerrilla 

*See  Ch.  16,  "Malaya  (1948-1960)  ." 
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operations  which  the  Japanese  undertook  were  not  followed  up  by  effective  occupation  of  the 
areas  affected.  Outside  of  the  major  cities  and  strategic  points,  no  permanent  garrisons  of 
either  Japanese  or  loyal  Malayan  troops  remained  on  guard  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  as  soon  as  the  occupiers  were  out  of  sight.  Although  highly  effective  in  the  short  run. 
Japanese  terrorism  turned  those  who  survived  into  willing  recruits  in  the  guerrilla  organization, 
thus  feeding  the  insurgency.  Moreover,  Japan's  intensive  psychological  warfare  campaign  and 
the  l>elated  attempts  at  lxilitical  reform— although  both  had  certain  imaginative  and  positive 
aspects— won  few  converts  and  were  regarded  as  signs  of  weakness  by  the  Malayans  as  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  Japanese  victory  in  the  Pacific  waned . 

Since  there  was  never  a  final  and  decisive  contest  of  arms  between  the  Japanese  occupation 
forces  and  the  Malayan  guerrillas,  both  sides  may  lay  claim  lo  a  measure  of  success— claims 
difficult  to  evaluate  realistically.  Nevertheless,  one  might  advance  some  general  conclusions 
about  Japanese  counterinsurgency  in  Malaya:  first,  regional  and  theater-wide  relationships  and 
military  power  determined  the  ultimate  f  te  of  any  counterinsurgent  effort;  second,  counter- 
guerrilla  operations  (sweeps)  were  of  limited  value  if  not  followed  by  some  form  of  permanent 
occupation  of  the  area;  and  third,  psychological  warfare  and  politico-socio-economic  reforms 
could  not  be  used  as  substitutes  for  military  victory  but  had  to  accompany  or  follow  success  on 
the  field  of  battle. 
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Chapter  Eight 

THE  PHILIPPINES  (1^42-1945) 


by  Stanley  L.  talk 

Jnpanese  forc»  s  occupying  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  World  War  II  h  e  1  d  cities  and  strategic 
points,  while  resistance  forces,  made  up  of  some 
75  different  guerrilla  organizations,  controlled 
the  countryside  and  provided  military’  intelligence 
to  the  returning  American  .orces. 


background' 

When  the  Japanese  14th  Army  seized  the  Philippines  In  the  spring  of  19s2,  it  occupied  one 
of  the  world '8  largest  archipelagos — a  vast  chain  of  some  7,000  islands  stretching  roughly 
1,000  miles  north  and  south  and  about  600  miles  across  at  the  wideBt  point.  The  total  land  area 
is  approximately  116,600  square  miles,  contrasting  with  Japan's  149,000  square  miles  and  the 
94,000  square  miles  of  the  British  Isles.  Fewer  than  500  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippines  are 
larger  than  one  square  mile,  and  fewer  than  2,  500  have  names.  Luzon,  41,000  square  miles, 
and  Mindanao,  35,000  square  miles,  account  for  nearly  70  percent  of  the  land  area,  while  the 
group  of  Islands  known  as  the  Visayas,  lying  between  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  comprises  roughly 
another  20  percent  of  the  archipelago. 

Terrain  varies  widely  throughout  the  islands.  Chainlike  mountain  ranges  form  the  back¬ 
bone  ot  the  archipelago,  the  highest  rising  to  well  over  9,000  leei  on  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  but 
not  exceeding  2,600  feet  in  the  Visayas.  The  mountains  are  generally  heavily  forested,  bor¬ 
dered  by  hilly  grasslands,  and  frequently  separated  by  bioad,  flat,  alluvial  plains,  the  larges;, 
of  which  are  on  Luzon  and  Mindanao.  Frequently  the  mountainous  terrain  closely  parallels  the 
rugged  and  irregular  coastline.  There  are  few  large  rivers,  but  many  short,  swift  streams 
and  several  lakes. 

The  cilmate  is  basically  maritime  and  tropical,  with  uniformly  high,  relative  humidity, 
plentiful  rainfall,  steady  heat,  and  soft  winds.  Parts  of  the  archipelago  experience  seasonal 
dry  spells,  but  in  general  the  islands  are  wet  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
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The  People  and  the  Economy 

In  1939  the  population  of  the  Philippines  totaled  Route  Id  million  persons,  concentrated  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  Luzon  and  Mindanao  and  the  intervening  Visayan  group.  Although  there  were  a 
lew  large  cities,  notably  Manila,  the  people  generally  lived  in  small,  nonurban  farming  com¬ 
munities  The  great  majority  of  them  were  ethnic  Malayans,  speaking  a  variety  of  languages, 
although  English  and  the  native  Tagalog  predominated  More  than  90  percent  were  Christians, 
primarily  Uomar  Catholics;  while  Muslims  accounted  for  just  over  4  percent.  Families  were 
tight-knit  unite,  with  the  father  occupying  a  position  of  respect  and  authority.  Women  were  also 
treated  with  great  respect. 

The  general  economic  situation  of  the  Philippines  at  the  start  of  World  War  II  was  good, 
although  the  standard  of  living  was  not  particularly  high  The  economy  was  primarily  agricul¬ 
tural,  with  some  fishing,  mining,  and  lumbering,  and  little  manufacturing.  The ivopical  climate 
reduced  essential  clothing  and  shelter  requirements  and  was  conducive  to  good  crops.  Taxes 
were  not  oppressive,  a  minimum  wage  law  helped  protect  the  laborer,  and  the  strong  family 
system  led  Filipinos  to  assume  responsibility  for  unemployed  or  otherwise  distressed  relatives 
Only  in  central  Luzon,  where  farm  workers  and  a  growing  number  of  tenant  farmers  were  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  unhappy  over  their  lack  of  economic  mobility,  was  there  any  sign  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  Indeed,  when  compared  with  his  neighbors  in  nearby  Southeast  Asia,  the  Filipino 
bad  a  relatively  high  level  of  subsistence  and,  with  some  exceptions,  a  carefree  existence.  The 
Japanese  invasion  in  December  1941  and  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Islands,  however,  quickly 
disrupted  this  situation  and  shattered  the  Philippine  economy.  Inflation,  unemployment,  and 
shortages  appeared  for  the  first  time. 


Government  and  Politics  During  ff  arid  War  II 

Before  the  war,  the  Philippines  had  been  a  commonwealth  under  Urited  States  sovereignty, 
with  a  republican  form  of  government.  Early  in  3942,  after  the  Japanese  had  secured  a  strong 
grip  on  the  Islands,  the  Philippine  President  Manuel  L.  Qu  zon  and  the  United  Slates  High  Com¬ 
missioner  and  their  staffs  were  evacuated  to  Australia.  A  Philippine  Commonwealth  govern¬ 
ment  -in -exile  under  Quezon  was  subsequently  established  in  Washington.  The  Japanese,  in 
turn,  set  up  a  puppet  government  in  the  Philippines  under  their  military  control,  This  govern¬ 
ment  was  headed  by  an  Fvoeutive  Commission  composed  of  Filipinos  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jorge  Vargas.  On  Octolx.-r  14,  1943,  the  Japanese  recognized  the  "independence"  of  the  Islands 
and  a  new  government  headed  by  President  Jose  1’  Laurel  was  established.  The  Japanese, 
however,  continued  (o  control  and  dominate  the  Philippines  and  few  Filipinos  believed  the  myth 
of  independence.  Ind  ed,  while  the  puppet  officials  cooperated  with  the  Japanese  and  urged  the 
people  to  do  likewise,  the  Eilipinos  were  overwhelmingly  anti -Japanese.  They  never  regained 
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their  conquerors  as  liberators,  nor  did  they  actively  support  the  Japanese -sponsored  Greater 
East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere. 

Philippine  political  parties  before  the  Japanese  invasion  had  been  generally  conservative. 
Only  the  dominant  Nacionalieta  Party  of  Quezon  was  of  any  importance;  others,  including  a  few 
"poor-man's"  parties,  had  little  effectiveness.  A  Philippine  Communist  Party ,  with  roots  in 
agrarian  movements,  had  been  officially  established  in  1930  but  outlawed  two  years  later.  Mem¬ 
bers  went  underground  or  joined  the  weak  Philippine  socialist  movement.  In  1939,  after  Quezon 
pardoned  Communist  leaders,  the  two  leftist  parties  merged  into  the  Communist-dominated, 
’'Communist  Party  of  the  Philippines,  Merger  of  the  Communist  and  Socialist  Parties  of  the 
Philippines,  "  This  new  group  developed  some  support  through  espousal  of  popular-front  tactics, 
but  the  Nacionalistas  still  won  a  heavy  victory  in  the  1941  elections. 

When  the  Japanese  occupied  the  Philippines,  they  abolished  all  political  parties.  The  Com¬ 
munists  ag  rin  want  underground  and.  unlike  other  Philippine  parties,  continued  their  activities. 
Early  in  1942,  they  united  leftist  organizations  in  central  Luzon — Communists,  Socialists,  and 
peasant-labor  groups — irto  the  Hukbong  Bayan  Laban  Sa  Hapon (People's  Army  Against  the 
Japanese),  popularly  known  as  the  "Hukbalahap. "  This  was  a  politicomilitary  organization,  led 
and  directed  by  Communists,  but  attractive  to  many  non-Communists  because  of  its  strong  and 
open  opposition  to  the  Japanese.  It  grew  to  be  the  largest  and  perhaps  most  powerful  anti- 
Japanese  organization  on  Luzon  and  was  in  effect,  the  only  guerrilla  movement  in  the  Islands 
with  a  political  objective  more  ambitious  than  simply  ending  the  Japanese  occupation.  With  this 
single  exception,  Philippine  political  parties  played  no  part  in  the  insurgency  against  the 
Japanese. 2 

WSIRCENCY  3 

The  Philippine  guerrilla  movement  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  January  1942,  on  Luzon, 
less  than  two  weeks  after  majoi  Japanese  landings  on  that  island  and  within  a  few  days  after  the 
fighting  hud  passed  the  area  in  which  the  first  guerrilla  groups  were  located.4  These  groups, 
consisting  primarily  of  American-led  Philippine  Army  dements  cut  off  from  the  main  force  of 
Fll -American  defenders  that  had  retreated  to  Bataan,  were  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Filipino  civilians,  Bataan  escapees,  and  released  Filipino  prisoners.  Similar  groups 
sprang  up  elsewhere  on  Luzon  and  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  central  and  southern  Philippines 
which  the  Japanese  did  not  invade  until  late  spring,  In  the  latter  areas,  the  Japanese  occupation 
was  incomplete  or  ineffectual,  and  many  Philippine  Army  units,  ignoring  the  orders  to  surren¬ 
der  that  Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  vVainwright*  had  been  forced  to  issue  in  May  1942,  simply 

*Lt.  Gen.  Walnwright  commanded  all  ll.S.  forces  in  the  Philippines  after  the  evacuation 
of  Gen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthui  in  March  1942. 


withdrew  before  the  Japanese  and  became  guerrillas.  Given  the  predominantly  anti-Japanese 
feelings  of  the  Filipinos,  it  was  not  difficult  for  these  groups  to  gain  additional  recruits  and 
civilian  aid. 

Guerrilla  Rivalries  Vitiate  Potential  Strength 

During  the  period  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  an  incredible  number  of  guerrilla  organiza¬ 
tions  were  operating  throughout  the  Islands.  Probably  at  least  75  groups  of  some  signifieance 
could  be  listed,  although  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  the  strengths  of  these  organi¬ 
zations.  Because  units  were  constantly  organizing,  disbanding,  consolidating,  or  splitting, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  full-  and  part-time  gu<  rrillas,  and  because  many 
individuals  changed  their  status  and  degree  of  support  for  the  insurgency  during  these  years ,  no 
accurate  figures  can  probably  ever  be  offered.  A  careful  guess  would  be  that  active  guerrilla 
strength  (armed  combat  personnel)  probably  ranged  between  a  low  of  15,000  and  a  high  of 
100,000,  with  a  great  many  more  thousands  of  Filipinos  supporting  the  resistance  movement  in 
varying  degrees . 5 

Despite  the  organizational  basis  established  for  several  of  the  larger  guerrilla  groups,  the 
greater  number  of  Philippine  resistance  organizations  enjoyed  no  central  direction  or  coordi¬ 
nation,  struggled  with  each  other  lor  supremacy  in  a  given  area,  and  in  many  cases  behaved 
like  rival  criminal  organizations  attempting  to  carve  out  individual  areas  of  operations.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  Philippine  insurgencies,  in  the  plural,  than  to 
refer  to  a  single  movement  Their  common  aim  was  to  expel  the  Japanese  from  the  Islands, 
their  common  source  of  support  the  sympathetic  Filr.ino  population  and,  later,  the  American 
forces  of  General  MacArthur  driving  north  from  Australia.  Otherwise,  they  were  separate 
groups,  frequently  at  odds  with  each  other,  jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  authority,  and  sec¬ 
tors  of  control.  In  general,  this  rivalry  was  not  disastrous  for  the  resistance  movements, 
primarily  because  the  Japanese  were  never  strong  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  disunity 
among  the  guerrillas,  and  secondarily  because  most  of  the  guerrillas  rarely  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  were  the  main  enemy. 

One  group  in  particular — the  Hukbalahap— was  as  interested  in  fighting  fellow  Filipinos  as 
in  opposing  the  Japanese,  if  not  more  so,  With  the  primary  objective  of  advancing  communism 
in  the  Philippines,  the  Huks  sought  to  carve  out  their  own  area  of  control  in  central  Luzon,  to 
recruit  and  indoctrinate  as  many  i  onverls  as  possible,  and  to  destroy  those  elements,  both 
Philippine  and  Japanese,  that  stood  in  their  way.  Indeed,  the  Huks  themselves  claimed  to  have 
killed  four  times  as  many  Filipinos  as  Japanese  during  the  occupation.0 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  problem  existed  on  Mindanao,  where  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  oi  Morus,  practicing  Muslims,  militated  against  the  unification  of  anti -Japanese  forces. 
Not  only  was  there  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  many  of  the  Moro  chieftains,  but  also  the 


continuance  of  prewar  hostilities,  jealousies,  .end  antagonisms  between  Moros  and  Christians 
continued  to  divide  the  Filipinos  in  this  area.  As  a  result,  Moros  could  be  found  both  sup¬ 
porting  and  opposing  the  Japanese, 1 

The  insular  nature  of  the  Philippines  made  unification  of  the  guerrilla  movements  difficult 
in  any  event,  language  differences  certainly  did  not  help,  and  guerrilla  attitudes  compounded  the 
difficulties.  As  a  result  of  the  constant  struggle  for  power  between  rival  organizations,  the 
anti- Japanese  forces  In  many  areas  remained  divided  and  hostile  to  each  other,  perhaps  even 
after  U  S  forces  returned  to  the  Philippines  in  1944  and  1945.  On  Luzon  and  many  of  the  other 
islands,  no  single  guerrilla  command  was  ever  established;  of  the  major  islands,  only  Fanay 
seems  to  have  had  a  unified  guerrilla  movement.  The  oruy  link  between  various  organizations 
was  that  provided  eventually  by  the  tie  with  MacArthur's  General  Headquarters,  Southwest 
Pacific  Area  (GHQ,  SWPA),  but  even  then  coordination  between  units  was  not  widespread. 

Before  the  war,  the  Philippines  had  been  divided  into  a  number  of  mi'  .ary  districts,  es¬ 
tablished  along  geographical  lines,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Philippine  Army  divisions  had  been 
organized.  Guerrilla  organizations  sometimes  endeavored  to  follow  these  lines  and  GHQ,  SWPA 
attempted  to  reorganize  the  insurgents  within  the  old  military  districts.  Given  the  number, 
size,  and  nature  of  guerrilla  units  operating  in  different  areas,  at  different  times  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  this  proved  extremely  difficult  to  do. 

Major  Guerrilla  Organizations  and  Leaders 

Of  the  great  number  of  guerrilla  organizations  in  existence  in  the  Philippines  from  1942 
to  1945,  several  merit  particular  mention  as  the  largest,  most  active,  and  most  important.  In 
northern  Luzon,  the  majority  of  the  guerrillas  were  organized  into  the  United  States  Army 
Forces  in  the  Philippines  (northern  Luzon),  by  Lt,  Col.  Russell  W,  Volckmann,  an  American 
officer  who  had  escaped  from  Bataan.  The  USAFLP  (NL)  was  divided  into  seven  area  commands 
and,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  occupation,  probably  totaled  about  8,000  men  f  Central  Luzon 
contained  a  large  number  of  guerrilla  movements,  with  considerable  overlapping  in  both  area 
and  personnel,  but  no  coordinated  organization.  The  largest  of  these  was  probably  Maj.  Edwin 
P.  1  amsey's  East  Central  Luzon  Guerrilla  Area,  with  a  maximum  of  about  20,000  men.®  The 
Huk  organization  of  Luis  M.  Taruc  was  as  large  or  larger,  and  a  third  group,  the  Marking 
Guerrillas,  under  Col.  Marcos  V.  Agustin,  had  at  most  10,000  men,10 

On  Leyte,  Col.  Ruperto  K.  Kangleon  finally  succeeded  in  uniting  some  3,  000  guerrillas 
into  a  single  organization,  while  on  nearby  Samar  an  equal  number  of  guerrillas  remained  split 
into  several  groups  until  the  American  return.  The  major  leaders  on  Samar  were  Capt.  Pedro 
V.  Merritt,  whose  men  controlled  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  1 1.  Col.  Charles  M. 
Smith,  under  whose  command  the  entire  island  was  finally  unified.  Two  guerrilla  organizations, 
totaling  about  6,000  men,  shared  the  island  of  Cebu,  finally  joining  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
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Col.  James  Cushing.  Panay  was  unique  among  major  areas  in  that  a  unified  command  was  es¬ 
tablished  early  and  continued  in  unquestioned  authority  throughout  the  war.  Under  Col.  Macario 
Peralta,  tills  force  totaled  between  10,000  and  20,000  men,  divided  into  seven  area  commands. 
About  half  as  many  guerrillas  on  Negros  were  eventually  united,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle, 
into  two  divisions  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Salvador  Abcede.  On  the  huge  island  of  Mindanao, 
after  an  equal!,,  M'fieult  effort,  Col.  Wendell  W.  Fertlg  finally  succeeded  in  forming  the  35,000 
guerrillas  under  hi  :  command  into  a  single  organization  of  six  divisions  * 

Early  Guerrilla  Operations  Stress  Intelligence  Collection 

Almost  as  soon  as  many  of  these  guerrilla  units  were  organized,  they  began  to  harass  the 
Japanese.  Generally,  the  resistance  fighters  utilized  hit-and-run  tactics,  striking  at  lines  of 
communication,  isolated  depots ,  and  small  patrols  or  garrisons.  They  carried  out  sabotage  and 
sometimes  assassinated  Filipino  collaborators  or  attacked  groups  of  Filipinos  engaged  in  labor 
or  farming  for  the  Japanese.  Occasionally,  a  larger  battle  between  guerrillas  and  Japanese 
took  place,  but  the  insurgents  soon  learned  they  could  not  stand  up  to  large  enemy  forces  and 
generally  avoided  engaging  them. 

Early  in  1943,  General  MacArthur  sent  orders  to  the  Filipino  guerrillas  that  their  primary 
mission  was  to  gather  intelligence  for  use  by  American  forces  then  fighting  their  way  back  to 
the  Philippines.  To  this  end,  the  insurgents  were  to  avoid  stand-up  fights  or  any  other  activity 
that  would  provoke  Japanese  retaliation  severe  enough  to  restrict  their  intelligence  activities; 
they  were  to  organize,  and  husband  their  strength  in  order  to  Join  in  the  fight  alongside  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  at  a  later  date.  Most  guerrillas  heeded  this  directive,  although  many,  of  course, 
did  not;  the  latter  continued  to  strike  at  the  Japanese  as  before.  Colonel  Fertig,  on  Mindanao, 
was  one  of  many  guerrilla  leaders  who  opposed  the  tactics  dictated  by  GHQ.  He  argued  that  un¬ 
less  the  guerrillas  actively  opposed  the  Japanese,  the  people  would  lose  interest  in  the  insur¬ 
gency  and  cease  to  support  it,  and  this  would  lead  to  its  ultimate  demise. 

Area  Control 

As  the  expected  American  invasion  appeared  to  draw  near,  guerrilla  strength  increased 
and  guerrilla  tactics  became  bolder.  This  was  especially  true  of  areas  where  Japanese  control 
was  limited.  The  Japanese,  it  should  lie  emphasized,  never  really  controlled  the  entire  Philip¬ 
pine  archipelago,  and  guerrilla  units  frequently  dominated  large  areas  of  the  Islands.  More 
often  than  not,  this  was  simply  the  result  of  Japanese  failure  to  occupy  an  area  or  to  garrison  it 
with  more  than  a  few  troops  concentrated  in  one  or  two  towns  or  along  the  seacoast.  Where  the 

*Thc  total  of  the  unit  strengths  given  here  exceeds  the  overall  figure  provided  earlier  in 
the  text.  The  figures  here  are  probably  maximum  and  include  unarmed  supporters  as  well  as 
combat  forces.  In  any  event,  they  can  only  be  considered  as  estimates. 


Japanese  were  in  strength,  they  generally  could  hold  whatever  area  they  desired;  where  there 
were  no  Japanese,  or  only  a  small  number,  guerrillas  usually  controlled  the  area.  On  Mindanao, 
for  example,  as  early  an  September  1942  the  guerrillas  successfully  dominated  large  portions  of 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  gradually  extended  their  hold.  Elsewhere,  on  I’ a  nay  and 
Samar,  for  instance,  guerrillas  operated  openly  in  large  sectors,  established  local  governments, 
and  controlled  the  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  on  Luzon,  although  there  were  large  numbers 
of  guerrillas,  strong  occupation  garrisons  and  a  good  road  net  that  assured  the  Japanese  fair 
mobility  kept  most  guerrilla  organizations  underground  or  limited  to  relatively  small  areas. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  the  guerrillas  probably  controlled  more  square 
miles  of  the  Philippines  than  did  the  Japanese, 

Haraising  Tactics  Increase 

Guerrilla  tactics  at  this  stage  are  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  this  Japanese  description  of 
"bandit”  operations  on  Mindanao  in  the  spring  of  1944; 


(11  The  bandits  occupy  and  utilize  key  points  of  communica¬ 
tion,  firing  on  and  making  surprise  attacks  against  our  military  traf¬ 
fic.  They  flee  whenever  we  attack. 

(2)  They  construct  obstacles  on  the  roads  and  destroy 
bridges  and,  when  we  are  engaged  in  clearing  the  way  or  in  repair 
work,  they  execute  surprise  attacks. 

(31  By  cutting  electric  wires ,  kidnaping  people ,  burning 
homes,  and  other  actions  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace,  they  draw 
out  our  forces  and  fire  on  us  unexpectedly.  If  the  bandits  out¬ 
number  our  forces,  they  execute  aggressive  attacks  on  a  consider¬ 
able  scale. 

(41  The  enemy  draws  us  out  by  using  small  units  and 
then  carries  out  an  enveloping  attack  with  his  main  force.  When 
our  forces  outnumber  theirs,  the  enemy,  particularly  the  M  'ros, 
lie  in  wait  in  jungle  areas  for  our  return  and  attack  fiercely. 


Casualty  Estimates 

Guerrilla  casualties  during  the  two-year  campaign  against  the  Japanese  are  impossible  to 
calculate,  as  are  those  inflicted  or,  the  Japanese.  On  the  guerrilla  side,  few  if  any  records  were 
kept  or  are  available,  and  Japanese  claims  of  guerrillas  killed  are  scattered,  uncoordinated, 
incomplete,  and  unreliable.  Moreovei ,  Japanese  figures  for  the  destruction  of  "bandits"  un¬ 
doubtedly  include  large  numbers  of  innocent  civilians,  many  more  of  whom  probably  died  than 
did  actual  guerrillas;  it  is  also  very  likely  that  such  figures  are  somewhat  exaggerated,*  In 

*A  great  number  of  casualty  figures  for  both  guerrillas  and  Japanese  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  Japanese  intelligence  reports  on  the  Philippine  insurgency.  These,  however,  are  incom¬ 
plete,  conflicting,  and  untrustworthy;  coordinating  and  evaluating  them  would  be  a  herculean 
undertaking.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the  great  mass  of  published  ATIS  documents 
relating  to  the  Philippines. 


the  absence  of  accurate  records,  one  can  only  conclude  that  many  thousands  of  Filipinos  were 
killed  by  the  Japanese  during  the  occupation  and  that  many  of  the  ,e  were  either  guerrillas  them¬ 
selves  or  individuals  who  supported  the  guerrillas, 

As  far  as  guerrilla -inflicted  Japanese  casualties  are  concerned,  it  mu  t  be  recalled  that  the 
primary  guerrilla  mission  was  the  gathering  of  intelligence  rather  than  the  killing  of  Japanese 
so  that  Japanese  losses  were  undoubtedly  not  as  high  as  they  might  have  been.  Guerrilla  claims 
were  always  exaggerated  and  the  few  Japanese  figures  that  are  available  are  inadequate  and 
probably  unreliable,  For  what  it  is  worth,  however,  in  the  first  five  months  of  1944,  when 
guerrilla  activity  was  increasing  in  anticipation  of  the  American  invasion,  the  Japanese  re¬ 
ported  losses  of  338  killed  and  474  wounded, 12  Considv  rable  research  would  be  necessary  , 
however,  to  evaluate  these  figures  and  to  derive  others  for  the  entire  period  of  the  Japanese 
occupation. 

intelligence  and  Counterintelligence  Operations 

In  their  efforts  to  gather  intelligence  of  Japanese  strength  and  dispositions — as  much  for 
their  own  protection  as  for  the  use  of  MacArthur — the  guerrillas  gradually  built  up  a  remark¬ 
able  intelligence  network  of  agents  and  observers,  many'  of  them  right  In  the  midst  of  Japanese- 
controlled  areas.  In  Manila,  for  example,  guerrilla  operatives  worked  as  employees  in  key 
transportation  and  communication  centers;  constantly  observed  and  reported  on  Japanese 
strength,  movements,  equipment  plans,  and  methods;  carried  out  sabotage;  and  assassinated 
Japanese  agents.  Intelligence  gathered  throughout  the  Islands  was  transmitted  by  a  vast  mes¬ 
senger  and  radio  communication  net  and  broadcast  to  friendly  ears  outside  the  Philippines. 
Guerrilla  intelligence  was  not  always  accurate,  but  it  provided  a  generally  correct  picture  and 
there  was  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  most  reasonable  demands.  For  MacArthur ’s  headquarters,  the 
major  difficulty  "was  not  obtaining  information,"  in  tl  e  words  of  one  historian,  "but  rather 
shifting  the  plethora  of  guerrilla  reports,  which  attained  every  degree  of  accuracy  and  detail."  13 

To  protect  their  intelligence  network  and,  indeed,  their  lives,  the  guerrillas  were  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  against  the  Filipino  spies,  informers,  and  collaborators  on  whom  the  Japa¬ 
nese  depended  for  the  bulk  of  their  intelligence  about  the  resistance  movement.  In  tracking 
down  these  agents,  the  insurgents  were  often  as  ruthless  as  the  Japanese  themselves  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  assassination,  execution,  and  other  terroristic  methods .  Whenever  possible, 
guerrillas  avoided  concentrating  in  large  numbers  or  doing  anything  to  call  attention  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  shifted  their  base  of  operations  frequently  and  kept  a  minimum  of  records  that 
might,  ii  captured,  yield  dangerous  information. 

Popular  Support  for  the  Guerrilla * 

The  guerrillas'  main  protection  against  the  Japanese,  however,  was  the  Filipino  people 
themselves.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Filipinos  hated  the  Japanese  and  looked  forward 
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eagerly  to  the  return  of  American  forces.  These  feelings  the  guerrillas  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible.  By  word  of  mouth  (the  so-called  bamboo  telegraph  1  and  by  written  or  printed  news¬ 
papers  and  pamphlets,  they  reiterated  MncArthur's  pledge  to  return,  denounced  Japanese  cruel¬ 
ties  and  refuted  Japanese  propaganda,  passed  on  news  of  the  outside  world  as  originally  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  American  radio,  and  did  everything  else  possible  to  elicit  local  support  mid  main¬ 
tain  Filipino  morale.  Where  the  guerrillas  controlled  the  local  governments,  this  was  often 
fairly  simple,  but  guerrilla  propaganda  penetrated  even  territory  tightly  held  and  controlled  by 
the  Japanese.  When  propaganda  itself  was  not  enough,  terroristic  tactics  were  employed,  fre¬ 
quently  with  great  success.  On  the  other  hand,  many  guerrilla  organizations  tried  to  avoid 
antagonizing  civilians  by  needless  "requisitions"  or  the  indiscriminate  use  of  terrorism. 

Given  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  average  Filipino,  it  was  not  too  difficult  for  the  guer¬ 
rilla  to  gain  and  keep  his  support.  Many  civilians  were,  of  course,  recruited  as  full-time 
guerrillas,  but  the  great  mass  of  Filipino  civilians  were  silent  and,  often,  long-suffering  allies, 
In  some  areas,  guerrilla  units  organized  the  local  populace  to  plant,  harvest,  and  distribute 
food  crops  and  to  transport,  if  not  actually  supply,  other  items.  In  those  areas  under  substan¬ 
tial  guerrilla  control,  the  guerrillas  frequently  administered  the  local  economy  and  thus  assured 
themselves  of  a  good  supply  base.  Military  supplies,  such  as  weapons  and  ammunition,  were 
generally  captured  from  the  Japanese  or  improvised.  In  addition,  many  guerrillas  who  were 
former  "unsurrendered”  soldiers  had  held  on  to  their  arms.  A  number  ol  guerrilla  organiza¬ 
tions  boasted  small  ordinance  shops,  and  rifles  and  bullets  were  frequently  the  prime  objectives 
in  raids  on  the  Japanese.  Sometimes  rival  guerrilla  forces  would  attack  each  other  for  supplies. 

External  Support 

A  major  source  of  support  and  supply  was  of  course  General  MacArthur's  Southwest 
Pacific  Area  (SWPAl  forces.  Even  before  the  fall  of  Bataan  in  the  spring  of  1942,  MacArthur 
had  sent  Col.  Claude  Thorp  through  the  lines  in  an  attempt  to  organize  and  coordinate  guerrilla 
activities  in  central  Luzon.  And  barely  half  a  year  after  the  Philippine  surrender,  in  late  1942, 
limited  radio  communication  was  established  between  GHQ,  SWPA  and  some  of  the  guerrilla 
forces.  In  January  1943,  the  first  tangible  assistance  from  outside,  in  the  form  of  an  official 
representative  of  General  MacArthur,  reached  the  Philippines.  This  was  Maj.  Jesus  A. 
Villamor,  a  Filipino  pilot,  who  was  sent  to  the  Islands  with  a  few  others  to  assist,  develop,  and 
coordinate  guerrilla  activities.  Within  a  short  period  he  was  followed  by  many  others,  as  well 
as  by  shipments  of  military  supplies,  niedieiiie,  and  communications  equipment  that  continued 
increasingly  over  the  next  two  years. 

Just  how  many  liaison,  intelligence,  and  communications  personnel  readied  the  Philippines 
is  not  clear,  but  more  than  1 , GOO  tons  of  supplies  were  brought  in  by  submarine.  These  sup¬ 
plies  included  arms,  ammunition,  medicine,  currency  (real  and  counterfeit),  and  propaganda 
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material,  including  the  famous  "1  Shall  Return"  cigarettes  and  matchbooks.  This  promise, 
reiterated  and  reemphasized  with  every  piece  of  American  propaganda  reaching  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  helped  to  maintain  morale  and  enable  the  Filipinos  to  continue  their  struggle, 14 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  single  circumstance  of  greatest  assistance 
to  the  insurgency  was  the  fact  that  Japan  was  engaged  in  a  major  war  on  many  fronts  and  that 
Allied  pressure  kept  the  Japanese  from  concentrating  their  efforts  against  the  Filipinos,  Had 
the  United  States  lost  the  war  or  settled  for  a  negotiated  peace  that  left  the  Philippines  in  Japa¬ 
nese  hands,  the  guerrillas  might  well  have  been  defeated, 

COUMERINSIRGENC 1 

The  administration  of  the  occupied  Philippines,  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  14th  Army, was 
aimed  primarily  at  utilizing  the  Islands  in  support  of  the  Japanese  war  effort.  To  thi6  end,  con¬ 
trol  and  exploitation  were  the  basic  goals  of  the  occupation.  From  the  very  beginning,  however, 
Japan's  attempt  to  secure  a  firm  grip  on  the  country  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  anti- 
guerrilla  activities  in  the  Philippines  had  a  relatively  low  priority  in  her  overall  war  effort. 

Since  the  Japanese  did  not  station  major  forces  in  the  area,  they  were  unable  to  make  any 
sustained  effort  at  wiping  out  Filipino  resistance.  Nor  were  they  able  to  overcome  the  strong 
Filipino  hatred  of  the  conqueror.  Although  they  undertook  a  massive  propaganda  program  to 
win  local  support,  the  Japanese  themselves  provided  the  strongest  rebuttal  to  this  program  by 
their  harsh  treatment  of  the  Filipinos.  They  exhibited  complete  contempt  for  the  people  of  the 
Philippines.  They  !ieat,  tortured,  killed,  otole,  raped,  and  heaped  all  manner  of  indignities  on 
the  helpless  Filipinos.  Indeed,  had  they  desired  to  earn  enmity  rather  than  respect  and  friend¬ 
ship,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  course  of  action.  As  a  consequence  of  all  of  these 
factors,  tiie  Japanese  never  really  controlled  the  Philippines.  They  utilized  the  Islands  as  an 
important  staging  area  and  base  on  the  line  of  communications  to  the  south  and  southwest 
Pacific.  But  they  failed  to  exploit  them  economically  to  best  advantage  or  to  secure  them 
militarily . 

Japanese  Adminittration 

On  January  3,  1942,  on  the  heels  of  the  fall  of  Manila,  yet  five  months  before  the  final 
American  surrender  in  the  Philippines,  the  Japanese  proclaimed  an  end  to  "the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  United  States"  in  the  Islands  and  announced  the  beginning  of  Japanese  rule.  To  direct 
military  government  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  to  oversee  the  puppet  government  organized 
at  the  same  time,  an  Inspectorate  of  Military  Administration  was  established  in  14th  Ariqy 
Headquarters,  with  branch  offices  in  each  of  five  newly  formed  administrative  sectors.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  the  puppet  government  operated  under  the  thumb  of  the  Japanese,  it 


resembled  in  general  the  prewar  Philippine  government.  Joige  Vargas,  the  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  Executive  Commission,  was  chosen  by  the  Military  Administration  as  were  the 
provincial  governors,  who  were  now  given  eonsiderably  more  power  than  they  had  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  occupation.  Japanese  "advisers"  worked  closely  wills  puppet  officials  to  ensure  their 
loyalty. 

.attempt*  to  ff  in  Popular  Support 

The  Japanese  reinforced  these  administrative  steps  with  si  major  propaganda  effort  to  win 
over  the  Filipinos.  Through  the  medium  of  the  controlled  press  and  radio,  they  emphasized 
such  themes  as  "Asia  for  toe  Asiatics,"  the  role  of  a  free  Philippines  within  the  Greater  East 
Asia  Co -Prosperity  Sphere  ,  .uid  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Cnitod  States.  The  Filipinos  were 
urged  to  cooperate  with  their  Japanese  "brothers,"  who  dangled  the  prospect  of  independence 
before  their  eyes.  To  hasten  this  independence,  the  Filipinos  were  exhorted  to  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  the  guerrillas,  to  strengthen  the  national  economy  within  the  Co -Prosperity 
Sphere,  and  to  attain  "true  Orientalism, "  both  in  spirit  and  thought. 

The  Japanese  reorganized  the  Philippine  educational  system  in  an  effort  to  develop  an 
Asiatic  rather  than  a  Western  orientation  in  schoolchildren.  They  encouraged  the  study  and  use 
of  the  Japanese  language  and  the  observation  of  Japanese  holidays,  introduced  Japanese  movies 
and  the  sport  of  jujitsu,  and  sent  promising  Filipino  students  to  be  educated  in  Japan.  While 
making  no  attempt  to  force  Shintoism  or  Buddhism  on  the  Filipinos,  the  Japanese  did  en  ¬ 
courage  Filipino  participation  in  Japanese  rituals  and  apparently  brought  pressure  on  the 
churches  to  support  Japanese  propaganda  campaigns.  They  also  seem  to  have  made  an  effort 
to  transform  Filipino  nationalism  into  some  sort  of  church-  and  state -sponsored  cult  similar 
to  Shintoism. 

A  major  step  in  the  campaign  to  promote  Philippine -Japanese  ties  was  the  establishment  in 
December  1942  of  the  Public  Welfare  Group  for  the  Construction  of  a  New  Philippines  (Kalibapil. 
This  organization  claimed  a  membership  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  theoretically  incorpo¬ 
rated  all  former  Philippine  political  parties  and  almost  all  other  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  a  women  s  auxiliary  and  a  young  people's  branch.  It  was  an  additional  political 
control  device  and  stressed  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  as  a  means  of  achieving  Philippine 
independence.  Other  efforts  in  this  direction  were  the  establishment,  in  April  litJJ,  of  the 
Spiritual  Bridging  Society  Between  Filipinos  and  Japanese,  the  opening  of  a  Japan  Cultural 
Institute  in  Manila  that  July,  and  the  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Oriental  Culture  in  1914  with¬ 
in  the  Philippine  Ministry  of  Education  to  promote  research  into  old  Filipino  customs  and  em¬ 
phasize  their  link  with  "things  Oriental.  " 

The  granting  of  Philippine  "independence"  by  the  Japanese,  on  Octotjcr  14,  1  ii  13 ,  was  in  a 
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sense  the  culmination  of  these  efforts  to  promote  good  relations.  Japanese  propaganda  had 


stressed  the  theme  of  independence  since  January  1342  and  the  Kalibapi  had  played  a  large  role 
in  laying  the  groundwork,  writing  a  new  constitution,  and  publicizing  and  pleading  for  support  of 
the  new  state  to  lx-  established  under  Japanese  sponsorship.  When  "independence"  came,  how¬ 
ever,  it  left  Japanese  control  of  the  Philippines  unchanged.  The  i-ith  Army  stiii  directed  the 
puppet  government  and  ran  the  Islands.  Few  Filipinos  were  won  over  by  the  myth  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  any  that  might  have  been  were  swiftly  disabused  by  the  continuance  of  repressive 
measures  by  the  Japanese,  is 

Japanete  Exploitation  oj  the  Economy 

Nor  were  the  Filipinos  long  misled  by  pious  Japanese  statements  about  rebuilding  the 
Philippine  economy.  Japan's  economic  measures,  like  her  political  measures,  were  almost 
completely  unsuccessful  in  winning  Filipino  loyalty.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  Japanese 
were  patently  more  interested  in  exploiting  Philippine  resources  to  fill  the  needs  of  their  war 
effort  than  in  repairing  the  disrupted  economy  of  the  Islands.  The  Japanese  invasion  had  dam 
aged  tile  Philippine  economy,  and  the  occupation  only  increased  the  difficulties.  The  Japanese 
took  complete  control  of  the  economy — with  disastrous  effect.  They  interned  American  and 
other  foreign  businessmen  and  closed  their  businesses;  shut  down  factories  or  allowed  them  to 
close  for  want  of  materials;  issued  military  currency  that  rapidly  depreciated  in  value,  driving 
the  harder  American  and  Philippine  currency  out  of  circulation;  and  of  course  cut  off  all  over¬ 
seas  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  Philippine  commerce  and  industry. 

AU  sectors  of  the  economy  gradually  deteriorated  under  such  heavy-handed  interference. 
There  was  widespread  unemployment,  inflation,  and  black-market  activity.  Philippine  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  backbone  of  the  economy  before  the  war,  became  primarily  subsistence  farming, 
barely  able  to  support  those  families  engaged  in  it.  Indeed,  the  14th  Army, which  had  hoped  and 
planned  to  live  off  the  plentiful  Philippine  countryside,  was  forced  to  import  large  quantities  of 
rice  from  Indochina,  In  short,  despite  the  optimism  the  Japanese  expressed  about  the  Philip¬ 
pine  economy,  it  was  clear  to  the  Filipino  that  conditions  were  veiy  bad  indeed.  For  this  he 
blamed  the  Japanese.  The  continued  Japanese  failure  to  improve  the  situation  only  served  in¬ 
creasingly  to  alienate  him. 16 

Military  Strength  and  Mitsion 

If  Japanese  political  and  economic  efforts  to  control  the  Philippines  were  notably  less  than 
successful,  the  14th  Army's  military  endeavors  were  equally  ujifruitful.  Japan  never  had  suf¬ 
ficient  military  strength  in  the  Philippines  to  do  an  effective  job  against  the  resistance  move 
ment;  her  troops  and  military  resources  were  required  in  other  areas.  From  the  spring  of 
1942,  when  they  completed  their  eonquesi  of  the  Philippines,  until  1944  when  the  American  of¬ 
fensive  came  within  striking  distance  of  the  Islands,  the  Japanese  never  regarded  the  Philippines 
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re  anything  more  than  a  rear-area  staging  base  along  the  line  of  communications  to  the  lighting 
fronts.  They  made  no  attempt  to  put  any  more  defensive  strength  into  the  Philippines  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Had  they  done  so,  the  story  of  the  occupation  might  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  different. 

The  transfer  of  Japanese  combat  units  from  the  Philippines  rfier  the  American  surrender 
reduced  the  14th  Army  to  but  212  infantry  battalions  and  supporting  elements  by  the  latter  part  of 
.1942.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  were  more  than  40,000  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  a 
figure  that  did  not  increase  appreciably  for  about  a  year,  lly  the  end  of  1943,  the  arrival  of  11 
additional  infantry  battalions  and  support  and  overhead  forces  may  have  raised  Japanese  strength 
to  at  most  60,000  men.  The  majority  of  these  troops  were  garrison  rather  than  combat  urJta; 
they  contained  relatively  more  infantry  and  less  supporting  arms  than  did  combat  units  and  may 
have  had  some  antiguerrilla  training.  At  this  stage  of  the  war,  however,  it  is  doubtful  If  rein¬ 
forcing  units  arriving  from  Japan  contained  anything  better  than  new  recruits  with  only  the  most 

rudimentary'  training. 

In  March  1944,  Lt.  Gen.  Shigenori  Kuroda,  the  14th  Army  commander,  informed  Tokyo 
that  when  the  American  invasion  came ,  he  would  need  alxiut  24  garrison  battalions  to  control 
guerrilla  activities  raid  7  or  more  combat  divisions  to  resist  the  invasion — an  approximate  ratio 
of  1  antiguerrilla  fighter  for  every  3  men  at  the  front.  This  estimate  may  well  have  been  In¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that,  when  it  was  made,  General  Kuroda  had  only  24  battalions  of  garr  ison 
troops,  plus  a  single  division  of  what  he  might  hopefully  have  referred  to  ss  combat  troops.  In¬ 
deed,  after  the  war  he  stated  that  he  had  actually  felt  a  need  for  50  rather  than  24  battalions  to 
use  against  the  guerrillas . 

Within  two  months  after  General  Kuroda’s  report,  heavy  reinforcements  of  both  combat 
and  garrison  troops — a3  well  as  air  units,  which  hitherto  had  been  very  few  in  number — began 
reaching  the  Philippines.  By  this  time  the  Japanese  were  concerned  primarily  with  tiic  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Philippines  against  invasion  and,  if  anything,  were  limiting  rather  than  expanding 
their  antiguerrilla  forces.  Significantly,  many  of  the  garrison  forces  were  reorganized  as 
combat  units  and  given  anti-invasion  rather  than  antiguerrilla  missions.  By  October  1944,  Jap¬ 
anese  Army  ground  and  air  forces  (including  construction  units)  in  the  Philippines  totaled  some 
432,000  men,  naval  land  forces  probably  raised  this  figure  by  an  additional  20,000  men.  Had 
this  strength  been  available  for  use  against  the  guerrillas,  the  Philippine  insurgency  could 
probably  have  been  crushed.  But  by  this  time,  American  forces  were  approaching  the  Islands.1, 

Lie  oj  Indigenous  Forces 

In  an  effort  to  augment  their  antiguerrilla  strength,  the  Japanese  also  made  limited  use  of 
Filipino  forces,  primarily  the  Philippine  constabulary  and  police.  These  lorces  operated 

under  the  close  supervision  of  Japanese  military  and  civil  police  officers  and,  when  engaged  in 
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tactical  operations,  were  apparently  under  the  command  of  Japanese  soldiers.  Other  types  or  orga¬ 
nizations  were  also  utilized.  On  Leyte,  for  exampic,  small,  so-called  Special  rorees  of 
former  l-'ilipino  soldiers  were  set.  up:  and  in  northern  Luzon,  Samar,  and  Mindanao,  pseudo - 
guerrilla  groups  actually  opt  rated  with  Japanese  support.  There  were  even  reports  that  the 
Japanese  were  arming  the  Hukbaiahaps  as  an  antiguerrilla  measure — since  the  lluks  were  said 
to  have  fought  other  guerrillas  as  touch  or  more  than  they  fought  the  Japanese — but  this  seems 
doubtful .  The  Japanese  also  made  use  of  spies  and  informers,  who  in  the  long  run  may  have 
proved  more  valuable  than  such  organizations  as  the  constabulary. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  Japanese  to  recruit  Filipinos  for  antiguerrilla  work.  Those  who  did 
join  were  usually  either  forced  or  attracted  by  promises  of  food  and  preferential  treatment.  As 
a  result,  the  Japanese  could  never  trust  their  Filipino  supporters.  They  apparently  gave  them 
little  training,  a  minimum  of  weapons,  and  almost  no  freedom  of  initiative.  The  following  ob¬ 
servations  by  two  members  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary ,  as  described  in  a  Japanese  report  of 
mid- 1941,  is  probably  an  accurate  description  of  the  situation: 

a.  The  majority  of  the  present  officers  of  the  conrt  > 

units  are  former  guerrilla  officers  and  cs  before  are  pro-Am 

b.  The  attitude  of  the  officers  toward  cooperation  between 
ihe  Philippine  Republic  and  Japan  is  not  sincere. 

c.  In  the  event  of  an  American  landing  the  majority  of  the 
police  oli'ieials  wilt  not  cooperate  with  the-  Japanese.  They  will  take 
refuge  In  the  mountains  temporarily  and  will  resume  cooperation 
witii  the  American  Army. 

cl.  The  majority  of  the  NCO’s  and  KM  are  pro-guerrilla  and 
hence  do  not  like  to  fight  against  the  guerrillas.  Their  attitude  is: 
if  guerrillas  cause  disturbances  we  will  arrest  them.  Hut  we  will 
not  arrest  them  if  they  do  not  provoke  trouble,  even  though  we 
know  they  arc  guerrillas, 18 

An  Overview  of  Japanese  Strategy  and  Operations 

With  the  limited  forces  ni  their  disposal,  the  Japanese  undertook  a  counterinsurgency  pro 
gram  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  guerrilla  forces,  bases  of  operation,  and  radio  stations. 
Without  sufficient  troops  to  secure  the  vast  areas  of  the  Philippine  archipelago,  however,  they 
had  to  satisfy  themselves  in  general  with  holding  on  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  large  portions  of  many  islands  to  guerrilla  control,  Vi  .111  the  very  lieginning  of  the  occu¬ 
pation,  the  Japanese  were  aware  that  there  were  considerable  Fil -American  forces  that  had 
been  bypassed  or  never  militarily  contacted,  whose  leaders  had  refused  to  surrender  despite 
(.Jem irai  Wainwrighl’s  order  to  do  so.  Limited  "pacification  measures”  were  therefore  begun  at 
once,20  but  it  was  not  until  Scptcmljer  l‘,M2  Ilia'  Jajitme.se  made  any  really  concerted  attempt 
to  crush  the  insurgency.  Kven  this  effort,  primarily  a  reaction  to  increased  guerrilla  activities 
on  Luzon  and  in  the  Visayuu,  was  a  fairly  unambitious  et  tnpaign,  s’.ncc  the  Japanese  forces 


were  small  and  the  area  to  be  covered  quite  large.  Thus,  while  it  achieved  some  success,  es¬ 
pecially  in  northern  Luzon,  it  fell  short  of  Japanese  hopes  and  expectations  and  left  disturbingly 
large  areas  unsecured. 

During  1943,  plans  for  large-scale  operations  against  the  guerrillas  were  thwarted  by  lack 
of  troops.  The  Japanese  undertook  lour  three-month  campaigns,  including  a  major  attack 
against  the  lluk  stronghold  in  central  Luzon  and  a  few  other  concentrated  operations  against 
guerrilla  organizations  in  other  areas.  These  were  punishing  operations,  but  the  Japanese  were 
unable  to  sustain  them  or  to  carry  them  out  on  the  broad  scale  necessary  for  their  complete 
success.  While  they  it'.i  they  had  made  some  gains  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  results  of 
later  operations  were  completely  unsatisfactory.  Another  effort  early  in  1944  met  with  even 
less  success .  Not  only  were  the  Japanese  fiustrated  by  their  continued  troop  shortage,  but  the 
knowledge  that  American  forces  were  driving  closer  to  the  Philippines  and  the  growing  antip¬ 
athy  toward  the  Japanese  had  increased  and  strengthened  guerrilla  activities. 

By  now,  the  Japanese  were  beginning  to  concentrate  on  the  preparation  of  defenses  against 
the  anticipated  American  invasion.  Since  little  in  the  way  of  defensive  preparations  had  been 
undertaken  previously,  these  new  efforts  required  considerable  attention  and  left  little  time  or 
means  for  counterinsurgency.  Accordingly,  the  Japanese  decided  to  make  a  serious  attempt  at 
eliminating  guerrilla  activities  only  in  those  areas  they  considered  important  for  the  defense  of 
the  Islands — areas  containing  major  cities,  bases,  ports,  rail  lines,  and  main  roads.  And 
although  reinforcements  were  reaching  the  Philippines  in  increasing  numbers  after  mid-1944, 
the  Japanese  command  determined  to  use  only  the  minimum  possible  number  of  these  for  anti¬ 
guerrilla  operations,  saving  the  bulk  of  their  forces  for  defensive  operations  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  invaders.  Guerrilla  forces  thus  increased  in  strength  and  boldness,  so  that  when  American 
armies  did  return  to  the  Philippines  (October  1944  for  Leyte  and  Samar,  January  1945  for 
Luzon,  subsequent  months  for  the  rest  of  the  islands),  guerrilla  organizations  in  many  areas 
were  able  to  participate  in  the  fighting  as  regular  combat  unit3. 

Antiguerrilla  Tactic t 

The  Japanese  relied  mainly  on  small-unit  actions  in  their  counterguerrilla  strategy.  Un¬ 
able  to  control  the  entire  countryside,  the  Japanese  attempt  'd  to  garrison  major  cities  and  towns 
and  to  control  guerrilla  activity  by  aggressive  patrolling.  When  possible,  they  carried  out 
surprise  attacks  aimed  at  surrounding  and  destroying  gucrfilla  groups.  Acting  on  the  basis  of 
information  obtained  lrom  aides  or  other  collaborators  or  extracted  unde:  torture  from  helpless 
villagers,  the  Japanese  would  choose  an  area  in  which  the  guerrillas  were  known  to  have  abase, 
Then  detachments  ranging  In  size  from  one  or  two  squads  to  several  hundred  men  would  descend 
on  the  area  from  all  sides.  With  most  avenues  of  escape  thus  blocked,  many  of  the  trapped 
guerrillas  would  be  killed  or  captured;  at  the  very  least,  the  units  would  bo  so  split  up  and 
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disorganized  that  their  cohesiveness  and  offensive  potential  would  be  seriously  disrupted  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  such  actions,  guerrilla  leaders  and  their  staffs  were  prime  targets,  Some¬ 
times  the  Japanese  used  bloodhounds  to  flush  their  quarry,  the  dogs  being  "more  fearful  than  any 
Jap"  51  for  their  ability  to  track  a  scent.  When  possible,  the  Japanese  attempted  to  follow  up 
attacks  and  maintain  pressure  on  the  guerrillas,  but  troop  shortages  appatently  prevented  sus¬ 
tained  activity  except  during  a  few  major  campaigns  in  which  larger  forces  were  employed. 

The  14th  Army  occasionally  utilized  aircraft  for  reconnaissance  or  spotting  and,  later  in 
the  occupation,  for  sporadic  Iximhing  of  suspected  guerrilla  bases.  Mosl  of  the  time,  however, 
this  use  was  limited  by  the  small  number  of  army  air  units  stationed  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Japanese  also  made  some  use  of  small  boats,  manned  by  army  personnel,  to  patrol  coastal 
areas.  They  even  carried  out  several  amphibious  landings,  with  light  naval  support,  to  attack 
or  cut  off  guerrilla  forces.  On  at  least  on<  casion,  a  few  planes  flew  in  direct  support  of  an 
amphibious  landing,  although  air  support  of  ground  operations  was  extremely  rare. 

''Zoning''— A  Technique  of  Control  and  Terrorism 

One  of  the  most  effectixe  and  feared  Japanese  techniques  was  the  "zoning"  campaign.  A 
platoon  of  soldiers  would  surround  a  town  before  dawn  or  arrive  suddenly  by  truck  and  com¬ 
pletely  seal  the  area  before  any  of  the  inhabitants  realized  what  was  happening.  Down  the  road 
another  platoon  would  be  doing  the  same  t-,  a  .>,.  )  ..  .  -u.  u  single  pin  >n  might  move  from 

village  to  village— while  others  would  be  operating  against  still  other  towns.  Noone  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  sealed-off  areas,  although  anyone  wanting  to  enter  was  permitted  to  do  so.  Tne 
Japanese  lined  up  everyone  caught  in  their  net,  pulled  out  suspected  guerrillas  or  guerrilla 
supporters,  and  executed  them  —  frequently  by  slow  torture.  Collaborators  and  spies,  some¬ 
times  hooded  to  prevent  recognition,  were  present  to  help  pick  out  the  victims.  The  Japanese- 
tortured  many  of  the  inhabitants  simply  in  the  hope  that  they  might  implicate  others.  Even 
women  and  children  were  subject  to  this  treatment.  If  a  whole  tov/n  was  suspected  of  having 
harbored  or  aided  guerrillas  which  was  often  the  case — then  all  of  its  inhabitants  might  be 
horribly  killed  and  the  town  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  effect  of  this  technique  was  twofold.  On  the  one  ham),  it  increased  Filipino  hatred  of 
the  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  mairy  were  intimidated  by  these  tactics, 
Terrified,  exhausted,  frequently  near  starvation  Ix-cause  the  Japanese  had  cut  oil  their  food 
supplies,  they  bowed  to  the  ferocity  of  the  conqueror  and  either  refused  to  help  the  insurgents  or 
began  to  collaborate  actively  with  the  Japanese. 

1  lie  people  ...  became  unfricndly,  non-cooperative,  and, 
in  some  instances ,  hostile  I  j  (he  [guerrillas]  .  They  refused  to 
give  shelter,  much  less  loud,  as  they  used  to.  In  some  cases 
whereabouts  of  [guerrilla]  companies  and  ludeouts  of  [guerrilla] 


officers'  families  were  pointed  out.  There  was  a  pathetic  case  of 
a  soldier  who  was  refused  shelter  in  his  own  home." 

While  zoning  campaigns  were  not  carried  out  regularly,  the  Japanese  maintained  a  constant 
program  of  intimidation  of  the  Filipinos.  Torture,  beatings,  killings,  denial  of  food  and  water, 
public  mistreatment  of  women,  seizure  of  families  of  suspected  guerrillas,  and  other  extreme 
forms  of  abuse  were  all  common,  Much  of  this  obviously  resulted  from  the  harshness  of  Japa¬ 
nese  military  training,  the  prevailing  lack  of  discipline  in  such  matters,  and  the  callousness  of 
the  Japanese  leadership. 23  Much  was  also  a  deliberate  attempt  to  terrorize  the  population  as  a 
means  of  crushing  the  resistance. 

Population  Control  and  Intelligence  Collection 

The  Japanese  made  maximum  use  of  puppet  officials,  from  the  Philippine  puppet  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  way  down  to  small  villages,  to  denounce  and  inform  on  the  guerrillas  and  to  urge 
cooperation  with  the  Japanese.  In  some  areas,  "Neighborhood  Associations,"  modeled  on  those 
customary  in  Japan,  were  established,  with  membership  a  requiiement  in  order  to  draw  ra¬ 
tions,  to  travel,  and  possibly  to  get  a  job.  Groups  of  from  10  to  15  families  were  organized  in¬ 
to  a  unit.  Each  unit  was  responsible  for  the  activities  and  behavior  of  each  member;  it  was 
also  required  to  post  antiguerrilla  guards,  report  the  presence  of  any  nonmember  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  undertake  other  activities  useful  to  the  Japanese.  A  14th  Army  publication  on 
"Methods  of  Collecting  Information  About  Guerrillas"  suggested  "utilization  of  the  inhabitants" 
by  cutting  them  off  from  contact  with  ihe  guerrillas  and  by  threat  or  use  of  force.  It  concluded 
that  "the  main  method  of  gathering  information  is  to  separate  the  people  from  the  guerrilla 
bands  and  to  grasp  their  hearts  at  suitable  moments.  " 23 

Widespread  use  of  these  methods  enabled  the  Japanese  to  amass  a  great  deal  of  fairly  ac¬ 
curate  information  about  the  guerrillas.  That  many  terrorized  Filipinos,  under  torture,  de¬ 
nounced  innocent  people ,  apparently  did  not  bother  the  Japanese ;  that  many  others  died  in  agony 
rather  than  reveal  damaging  information,  merely  trustrated  their  captors.  What  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  Japanese  was  the  large  amount  of  intelligence  that  could  be  gathered  in  this  fashion. 
As  a  result,  they  had  fairly  complete  order -of-battle  information  and  knowledge  o£  guerrilla 
operating  areas;  they  frequently  knew  the  identities  of  individuals  and  the  nature  of  supplies 
landed  by  U.S.  submarines,  often  within  a  few  days  of  the  actual  landing,  they  could  pinpoint 
guerrilla  radio  stations;  and,  on  many  occasions,  they  had  substantial  information  about  the 
movements  of  guerrilla  forces,*  It  would  appear  that  only  their  lack  of  military  strength  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  taking  proper  advantage  of  this  information. 


* Japanese  intelligence  reports,  reproduced  in  many  ATIS  documents,  bear  witness  to  the 
surprising  amount  of  information  available  to  the  Japanese. 
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Japanese  Offers  of  Amnesty 

When  the  Japanese  could  not  effectively  attack  guerrilla  forces,  they  attempted  to  persuade 
the  resistance  fighters  to  surrender  by  the  promise  of  good  treatment  and  no  reprisals.  This 
apparently  had  some  limited  success.  Yet  when  the*  Japanese  failed  to  keep  their  word,  mis¬ 
treating  or  cruelly  interrogating  those  who  did  give  up,  the  effect  was,  of  course,  to  dissuade 
others  from  surrendering.  An  additional  problem  for  the  Japanese  was  that  guerrillas,  after 
giving  themselves  up  to  one  14th  Army  unit  and  then  being  released  on  parole,  would  sometimes 
be  recaptured  and  mistreated  by  other  units.  "Such  actions,"  despaired  a  high  Japanese  staff 
officer  in  late  1943,  "must  be  discontinued  since  they  will  change  the  attitude  of  the  guerrillas 
and  lead  to  a  dangerous  situation.  " 

The  biggest  single  amnesty  drive  put  on  by  the  Japanese  came  in  October  1943,  at  the  time 
Philippine  "independence"  was  granted.  Military  operations  were  suspended  in  most  areas  and 
such  inducements  were  offered  as  immunity  from  punishment  and  provision  o£  jobs  or  food. 

Few  Filipino  guerrillas  surrendered  under  this  program,  however.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  com¬ 
plained  that  many  guerrillas  were  taking  advantage  of  the  halt  in  military  operations  to  reor¬ 
ganize  and  expand;  some,  in  fact,  actually  carried  out  attacks  on  Japanese  installations  at  this 
time. 

Effectiveness  oj  Japanese  Tactics 

From  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  the  total  effect  of  all  of  these  tactics  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  14th  Army  was  unable  to  crush  the  guerrillas  by  military  means  or  to  control  them  by  any 
other  measures,  To  be  sure,  the  Japanese  killed  a  large  number  of  Filipinos — how  many  will 
never  be  known — and  when  they  made  a  serious  effort  they  were  able  to  strike  telling  blows 
against  Individual  guerrilla  groups  or  guerrillas  operating  within  certain  limited  areas.  Their 
most  effective  tactics  included  aggressive  patrolling  and  sudden  attacks  combined  wit!  zoning, 
supported  by  intelligence  gathered  primarily  through  inti  mi  da  ti 'a.  But  their  inability  to  carry 
these  out  on  a  broad  scale,  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  guerrillas,  and  to  secure  substantial 
areas  of  the  Philippines  destroyed  their  chances  of  crushing  the  insurgency. 


OUTCOME  AM)  COISCLUSIOIVS 

The  Philippine  in.*  urgency  was  ended  not  by  any  Japanese  countermeasures  but  rather  by 
the  return  of  American  forces  to  the  Islands  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1944-43.  Supported  and 
sustained  by  the  Americans,  the  larger  and  stronger  guerrilla  organizations — now  more  power¬ 
ful  than  they  had  ever  been  during  the  occupation — relied  less  and  less  on  simple  hit-and-run 
tactics  and  undertook  major,  conventional  attacks  on  the  Japanese.  Sometimes  they  operated 
in  conjunction  with  American  forces,  sometimes  independently,  with  American  logistical 
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backup.!7  And  while  they  continued  to  be  referred  to  as  guerrillas,  it  was  clear  that  for  them 
the  insurgency  phase  ol  the  war  was  now  over, 

Japan's  failure  to  detroy  the  Philippine  insurgency  was  primarily  a  result  of  her  military 
weakness  in  the  Islands.  It  seems  evident  to  the  writer  that,  had  the  fortunes  of  war  allowed 
tiie  Japanese  to  bring  in  substantial  numbers  of  well -trained  and  well-supplied  troops  supported 
by  adequate  air  and  naval  power,  they  could  have  crushed  the  divided  resistance  movement  with 
overwhelming  force.  Such  a  step  would  undoubtedly  have  engendered  hate,  but  hatred  aione 
could  not  have  defeated  the  Japanese.  And  without  American  assistance  the  guerrillas  would 
have  been  impotent. 

Rebuilding  the  Philippine * 

Even  before  the  Japanese  hold  on  the  Philippines  had  hern  shattered — in  fact,  as  early  as 
the  American  invasion  of  Leyte  in  October  1944 — the  Philippine  Commonwealth  government  was 
reestablished  on  Philippine  soil.  Under  the  Presidency  of  Sergio  Osmena,  w'ho  had  succeeded 
to  that  post  on  the  death  of  Quezon,  the  new  government  faced  a  mass  ve  task  of  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction.  The  effects  of  the  Japanese  invasion  and  occupation,  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  the  final  destruction  that  came  during  the  liberation  of  the  Islands  had  gravely  damaged  the 
Philippine  economy.  When,  on  July  4,  1946,  the  United  States  granted  Philippine  independence 
and  Manuel  A,  Roxas  became  the  first  President  of  the  new  republic,  his  initial  problem  was  to 
restore  the  economic  well-being  of  the  country. 

A  second  problem  was  the  greatly  strengthened  Communist  movement  in  the  Philippines. 
Having  developed  a  sizable  underground  and  guerrilla  organization  during  the  occupation,  the 
Hukbalahaps  would  be  a  political  and  military  problem  for  many  years  to  come.*  It  would  be 
almost  another  decade  before  the  government,  under  the  imaginative  and  eificiont  leadership  of 
Ramon  Magsaysay,  would  rid  the  Islands  of  the  Communist  menace. 

By  the  late  1950's,  however,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  had  become  a  healthy  and 
energetic  member  of  the  world  community.  With  a  revived  economy  and  a  strong  internal  po¬ 
litical  situation,  the  youn(  nation  was  allied  in  a  mutual  defense  pact  with  the  United  States, 
held  a  charter  membership  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  had  reestablished 
commercial  and  cultural  ues  with  Japan.  It  firmly  believed  that  its  position  and  experience 
qualified  it  to  serve  as  a  link  between  East  and  West  that  might  eventually  bring  understanding 
and  an  easing  of  tensions  in  Southeast  Asia. 


*For  a  description  of  counterinsurgency  against  the  Hukbalahaps,  sec  Chapter  16,  "The 
Philippines  (1946-1954)". 
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lished  by  that  Section  as  "Enemy  Publications"  ana  "Current  Translations.  "  Some  of  these 
ATIS  documents  are  reproduced  as  appendices  to  The  Guerrilla  Resistance  Movement  in  the 
Philippines ,  and  most  of  them,  as  well  as  an  index,  are  on  file  in  the  World  War  II  Records 
Division  of  the  National  Archives. 

4For  the  defense  of  the  Islands,  see  Louis  Morton,  The  Fall  of  the  Philippines  (Washing¬ 
ton:  Office,  Chief  of  Military  History,  19531. 

5This  is  based  on  figures  for  individual  organizations  in  The  Guerrilla  Resistance  Move- 
’ment  in  the  Philippines ,  on  a  tentative  total  offered  in  Intelligence  Activities  in  the  Philippines 
During  the  Japanese  Occupation  (1948),  Vol.  II  of  GHQ,  USAFPAC,  "Intelligence  Series," 

Plate  27,  and  on  various  Japanese  estimates  scattered  throughout  ATIS  documents.  In  the  lattei 
category,  see  especially  ATIS  Enemy  Publications,  No.  359,  Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (  28  April  1945) ,  I,  18. 

6For  the  Huks,  see  also  Lapus,  "The  C(  mmunist  Huk  Enemy,"  loc  .  cit. ,  pp.  13-15; 
University  of  Chicago  (HRAF) ,  The  Philippines,  pp.  1200-1206. 

7 For  apopular  account  of  the  Moros,  see  Edward  M.  Ruder,  with  Pete  Martin,  "The 
Philippines  Never  Surrendered, "  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Vol.  217  (February  10,  17,  24, 
March  3,  10,  1945).  '  ~  ’  ~ 

pFor  USAFIP(NL),  see  Historical  Records  Section,  USAFIP  (NL),  Guerrilla  Days  in 
North  Luzon  (Camp  Spencer,  l.una,  P.I.:  USAFIP.  NL,  1946);  and  Philip  Harkins ,  Blackburn's 
Headhunters  fNew  York:  W.  W,  Norton  *  Company,  1955). 
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9  See  Col.  A,  N.  Bautista,  "East  Central  Luzon  Guerrilla,"  Military  Keview,  XXV  (March 
1946),  pp.  22-21. 

,0For  the  Marking  Guerrillas,  see  Colonel  Y'ay  [Y’ay  Panlilio],  The  Crucible-  An  Auto¬ 
biography  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1950). 

"Quoted  in  AT1S  Enemy  Publications,  No.  359,  1,  7. 

,JATIS  Enemy  Publications,  No.  359,  I,  58-60. 

’^Robert  Ross  Smith,  Triumph  in  the  Philippines  (Washington:  Office,  Chief  of  Military 
History,  19631.  PP-  26-27  and  passim.  Guerrilla  intelligence  activities  are  discussed  In  all  of 
the  works  cited  so  far  in  this  section,  especially  Intelligence  Activities  in  the  Philippines 
During  the  Japanese  Occupation.  See  also  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Willoughby  and  John  Cham¬ 
berlain,  MacArthur,  1941-1951  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1954),  chap.  9; 
Maj.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney,  MacArthur:  His  Rendezvous  With  Destiny  (New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1956)  chaps.  Xn-Xlll;  Col.  Allison  Ind,  Allied  Intelligence  Bureau:  Our  Secret  Weapon 
in  the  War  Against  Japan  (New  York:  David  McKay  Company,  Inc.  ,  1058),  chap.  4;  IraWolfert, 
American  Guerrilla  in  the  Philippines  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1945),  passim;  Lt. 
Joseph  F.  St.  John,  Leyte  Calling  (New  Y'ork:  Vanguard  Press,  1945),  passim . 

uFor  American  aid,  see  citations  in  footnote  13  and  also  Travis  Ingham,  Rendezvous  by 
Submarine  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1945);  M.  Hamlin  Cannon,  Leyte;  The  Return  to 
the  Philippines  (Washington:  Office,  Chief  of  Military  History,  1954),  pp.  16-20. 

isofflce,  Chief  of  Military  History,  Japanese  Studies  in  World  War  II.  No.  103,  "Outline  of 
Administration  in  Occupied  Areas  (1942-1945),"  pp.  1-40,  passim;  ASF,  Civil  Affairs  Hand¬ 
book,  I,  48-50,  60-61,  66-68,  81-82,  Xl-XH,  127-129,  138-141,  146-147;  David  Bernstein, 

The  Philippine  Story  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Company ,  1947),  chap.  VIII;  Volckmann, 
We  Remained ,  pp.  104-105;  Maj.  Jorge  A  Sanchez,  "Guerrilla  Warfare  in  Luzon,"  Armored 
Cavalry  Journal,  LVI  (July -August  1947),  p.  28. 

i6Materinl  on  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  occupation  on  the  Philippine  economy  appears  in 
almost  every  section  of  ASF,  Civil  Affairs  Handbook.  See  also  Japanese  Studies.  No.  103, 
pp.  27-28,  35-40.  A  brief,  general  statement  of  Japanese  "Exploitation  of  Greater  East  Asia" 
appears  in  T.  A.  Bisson,  Japan's  War  Economy  (New  York:  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
1915),  pp.  82-89. 

WJapanese  Studies.  .  No.  3,  passim.  October  1944  strength  figures  are  from  Cannon, 
Leyte,  p.  93,  and  Smith,  Triumph,  passim.  General  Kuroda  made  his  postwar  statement  when 
I  interviewed  him  in  June  1947;  a  transcript  of  our  conversation  is  in  my  possession. 

inA'llS  Enemy  Publications,  No.  359,  I,  55,  "Organization  of  Filipino  Constabulary' ,  1944," 
in  AT1S  Current  Translations,  No.  147(2  February  1945),  pp.  49-57;  Japanese  Studies  No.  103, 
pp.  30-31,  35;  The  Guerrilla  Resistance  Movement  in  the  Philippines,  pp.  8,  13,  90,  102;  U. 
of  Chicago  (HRAF),  The  Philippines,  p.  216;  Volckmann,  Wc  Remained,  pp.  109,  131,  153; 
Lear,  The  Japanese  Occupation ,  Leyte ,  passim. 

isiThe  following  discussion  of  Japanese  counterinsurgency  strategy  and  tactics  in  the 
Philippines  is  based  in  general  on  material  in  practically  all  of  the  sources  cited  in  this  study. 
Particularly  useful  are  those  listed  in  footnote  3,  including  all  ATIS  material. 

20ATIS  Enemy  Publications.  No.  188.  Subjugation  of  Central  Luzon  by  1  Battalion,  141  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment  (18  September  1944). 

2tPanlilio,  The  Crucible,  p  120,  Bautista,  "East  Central  Luzon  Guerrilla,"  loc.  cit..p,26. 

22Quotcd  in  Doromal ,  The  War  in  Panny  ,  p.  97.  For  this  technique  and  its  effects,  sec 
especially  ibid . ,  chaps.  XII1-XIV  ATIS,  'An  Interim  Report  on  Japanese  Atrocities  on  Pris¬ 
oners  and  Civilians."  (8  February  1945),  pp.  12-18,  App.  7  to  The  Guerrilla  Resistance  Move¬ 
ment  in  the  Philippines;  Panlilio.  The  Crucible,  pp.  140-144. 


23For  a  discussion  of  factors  affecting  the  behavior  of  Japanese  soldiers  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  see  Stanley  L  1  alk,  Bataan:  The  Match  ul  Death  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Company ,  Ine,  ,  1962),  chap.  20. 

USee  ASF,  Civil  Affairs  Handbook,  1,  61-62, 

25AT1S  Current  Translations,  No.  147,  pp.  26-27. 

ksATIS  Current  Translations,  No.  146  (.11  January  1946),  p.  36.  For  Japanese  amnesty 
offers,  see  also  ibid.  ,  p.  1;  ATIS  Current  Translations,  No.  147,  pp.  27-28;  Japanese 
Studies.  .  .No.  3,  p.  12;  Harkins,  Blackburn's  Headhunters,  passim;  Volckmann,  We  Re- 
mained,  p.  104,  Panlili1',  The  Crucible,  pp.  113-114. 


ztCannon,  Leyte,  and  Smith,  Triumph,  both  past'n. 


SELECTED  READING 

There  Is  need  for  a  comprehensive  work  on  both  the  Philippine  guerrilla  movement  and  the 
Japanese  counterinsurgency.  Until  such  a  book  is  wiitten,  however,  several  of  the  works  cited 
in  this  study  will  provide  some  indication  of  what  went  on  during  three  years  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  in  the  Philippines. 

Most  of  the  research  needed  is  on  the  Japanese  side.  The  following  sources  will  provide  a 
start: 


Allied  Translator  and  Interpreter  Section,  GHQ,  Southwest  Pacific  Area,  "Enemy  Publications" 
and  "Current  Translations,"  filed,  with  an  index,  in  the  World  War  II  Records  Division, 
National  Archives.  A  mass  of  undigested  captured  Japanese  documents  in  translation,  with 
a  rich  lode  of  material,  of  varying  usefulness,  relating  to  the  Philippines. 

Office,  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army,  Japanese  Studies  in  World  War  II,  No. 
3,  "Philippine  Operations  Record,  Phase  II  (December  1942-June  19441."  A  short  but 
useful  account  of  the  military  aspects  of  the  occupation,  prepared  after  the  war  by  former 
Japanese  Army  officers  and  based  on  memory  and  a  few  documents. 

_  No.  103,  "Outline  of  Administration  in  Occupied  Areas  ( 1942-1954) . "  A 

somewhat  longer  and  very  useful  administrative  history  of  the  occupation  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Philippines,  prepared  after  the  war  by  former  Japanese  Army  officers,  based  on 
memory  and  some  records. 

There  is  considerably  more  material  on  the  guerrilla  side  of  the  story,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  arc  probably  the  most  useful  sources: 

Bautista,  Col.  A.  N.,  "East  Central  Luzon  Guerrilla , "  Military  Review,  XXV  (March  1946), 
22-27.  A  brief  but  valuable  account  of  the  organization  and  operations  of  this  force, 
written  by  a  former  member. 

Doromal,  Jose  D  ,  The  War  in  Panay:  A  Documentary  History  of  the  Resistance  Movement  in 
Panay  During  World  War  II.  Manila:  The  Diamond  Historical  Publications,  1952.  A  most 
valuable  account  of  -  ne  of  the  best-organized  guerrilla  movements  in  the  Philippines,  in¬ 
cluding  documentary  and  statistical  appendices,  based  on  records,  memory,  and  inter¬ 
views  . 

GHQ,  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Pacific,  "Intelligence  Series"  (9  vols.),  Vol.  I,  The  Guerrilla  Re¬ 
sistance  Movement  in  the  Philippines  (1948;,  anti  Vo!  .  II,  Intelligence  Activities  in  tnc 
Philippines  During  the  Japanese  Occupation  (1948)  Among  the  most  important  sources  on 
the  guerrilla  movement,  providing  much  important  organizational  and  administrative  de¬ 
tail  as  well  ns  valuable  material  on  guerrilla  intelligence  activities  and  American  support. 

Keats,  John,  They  Fought  Alone.  Philadelpnia :  J  H  Lippincott  and  Company ,  1963,  A 

fictionalized  but  highly  useful  account  of  the  guerrilla  movement  on  Mindanao  based  on  the 
diary  and  other  papers  of  Col.  Wendell  W.  Fertig,  who  led  the  movement. 

Lear,  Elmer,  The  Japanese  Occupation  of  the  Philippines,  Leyte  1941-1945  (Data  Paper  No. 

42,  Southeast  Asia  Program,  Cornell  University).  Ithaca:  Cornell  University,  1961.  A 
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scholarly  study  of  the  political,  military,  and  sociological  aspects  of  the  resistance  move¬ 
ment  on  1  x'yte .  liased  on  extensive  research  in  the  Philippines. 

Colonel  Va\  [Yay,  1‘anlilio],  The  Crucible.  An  Autobiography  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1050.  An  account  of  ihc  Marking  Guerrillas,  an  important  Luzon  organization, 
by  Marking’s  wife,  herself  a  guerrilla  and  his  chief  of  staff.  Very  informative. 

I  S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Philippines  (Northern  Luzon's.  Guerrilla  Days  in  North  Luzon.  (C  amp 
Spencer,  Luna,  P.I.:  USA  FTP,  NL,  1B46V  A  valuable  official  historical  account  of  guer¬ 
rilla  organization  and  activities  in  northern  Luzon, 

Yolckmann ,  It  W.  .  \Yc  Remained.  Tine'1  Years  Behind  Uie  Knemy  Lines  m  the  Philippines. 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  '.954Y  A^nost  useful  personal  account  of  ilSAFIP 
(Nl.)  (see  above  Item)  bv  its  former  commander. 
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FRENCH  INDOCHINA  (1946-1954) 


Chapter  Nine 

INDOCHINA  (1946-1954) 


b\  Bernard  B.  Fall 

The  French  in  Indochina— their  control  weakened 
by  wartime  concessions  that  strengthened  Viet- 
namef  ionalism  —  were  unable  either  toparry 

politlcd..  or  to  defeat  militarily  a  capable,  de¬ 
termined  Communist  leadership  that  perfectly  ex¬ 
ploited  the  indigenous  desire  for  independence. 


BACKGROUND 

The  French  colonial  territory  of  Indochina,  consisting  of  the  present  countries  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  the  two  Viet-Nams,  comprised  284,800  square  miles  and  was  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Texas.  Its  location  in  the  monsoon  zone  of  Southeast  Asia  <  .'termined  to  a  great  extent 
the  techniques  of  the  insurgency  that  broke  out  there  and  the  eventual  military  outcome. 

Much  of  the  territory  of  Indochina  lies  in  the  mountains  that  stretch  southeast  from  the  great 
Himalayas  to  the  South  China  Sea.  The  meeting  of  cool  mountain  air  with  moist  equatorial  winds 
divides  the  climate  of  the  whole  region  into  "dry"  and  "wet"  monsoon  seasons.  The  wet  [teriod 
lasts,  with  some  regional  and  yearly  variations,  from  May  until  September. 

The  climate  of  the  area  accounts  for  its  tropical  vegetation,  which  extends  from  the  south¬ 
ernmost  tip  to  slightly  north  of  Hanoi,  with  normal  variations  for  altitude  and  latitude.  In  the 
north,  rubber  trees  do  not  flourish;  in  the  south,  European-type  vegetables  may  be  grown,  but 
only  where  high  altitudes  permit.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  vegetal  cover  of  the  area  is  high- 
stand  jungle,  and  another  35  percent  is  bush  or  6 -foot -high  elephant  grass.  The  remainder  of 
the  area  is  lowland  rice  paddy,  swampy  for  six  or  more  months  of  the  year. 

Major  river  systems  divide  the  area  into  severe.!  d; stinct  regions,  almost  hermetically  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other.  The  Mekong  River— which  rises  in  China  and  flows  between  Laos  and 
Thailand  and  through  Cambodia  and  South  Viet -Nam  into  the  South  China  Sea  near  Saigon— con¬ 
tains  numerous  rapids  and  waterfalls  which  prevent  its  use  as  an  avenue  of  penetration  to  the 
interior.*  The  Mekong  is,  however,  navigable  for  8,000-ton  vessels  as  far  as  Phnom  Penh, 


•Disappointment  over  the  discovery  that  the  Mekong  was  not  a  lrans|x>rtation  artery  like 
China's  Yellow  River  almost  led  to  abandonment  of  Indochina  by  the  French  in  the  1  *»t  1.  century. 


linking  the  Cambodian  capital  an  inland  seaport.  The  Red  River  in  North  Viet-Nam  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  I  .('T-type  vessels  almost  to  the  Chinese  border,  so  that  this  river  is  both  economically 
and  militarily  useful . 

Geographically,  the  brdochinese  area  consists  of  the  coastal  deltas  of  'he  Red  River,  the 
Mekong,  and  central  Vietnamese  rivers,  the  valleys  ol  the  Red  River  and  the  Mekong,  and  their 
tributaries;  the  Annainite  mountain  range  and  its  various  plateau  outcroppings,  which  form  much 
of  the  boundary  between  Laos,  Viet-Nam,  and  Cambodia,  and  the  Thai  highlands,  which  cover 
most  of  northern  Indochina  There  arc  i.o  natural  east-west  communication  routes;  Viet-Nam 
is  oriented  toward  the  coast;  Laos  and  Cambodia  toward  the  Mekong  valley. 

Ethnic  and  Religious  Diversity 

The  area  is  ethnically  diverse .  t  The  Vietnamese  originally  migrated  from  southern  China 
in  250  B.  C. ;  the  Cambodians  came  from  Malaya  and  Tibet  in  300  A.D. ;  and  the  Laotians 
moved  from  China  in  the  13th  century.  The  Vietnamese  remained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Viet- 
Nam  until  the  17th  century,  when  settlers  and  pioneers  pushing  south  along  the  coast  achieved 
a  breakthrough  into  the  lower  Mekong  Delta,  after  a  series  of  long  and  costly  wars  with  the 
Cambodians.  In  the  various  wars  and  population  moves,  the  aboriginal  cultures,  probably  of 
Malayo-Polynesian  origin,  were  largely  wiped  out  or  forced  into  the  upland  areas;  they  are  rep¬ 
resented  today  only  by  the  mountain  tribes  or  montagnards. 

The  montagnards  have  been  variously  estimated  to  include  some  1 . 2  million  aborignal 
tribesmen  living  in  the  Annamite  cordillera  and  southern  plateau  of  South  Viet-Nam,  Camlxxba, 
and  southern  Laos,  and  another  3  million  aborigines  inhabituig  the  Thai  higltlands  of  North  Viet- 
Nam  and  northern  Laos.  Comprising  scores  of  distinct  ethnic  and  linguistic  groups,  these  hill 
tribes  include  the  Rhade,  .larai,  Bahnar,  and  Sedang  in  the  southern  area,  and  in  the  north,  the 
large  Thai  group  and  the  Muong,  Man,  and  Meo  peoples.  Subgroups  of  the  Thai  people— the  Tho, 
Nung,  and  White  and  Black  Thai  tribesmen— were  often  employed  by  the  French  as  local  militia 
for  police  and  border  patrol  duties.  These  montagnards  generally  resented  the  lowland-con¬ 
trolled  governments.  The  French  colonial  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather  well- 
liked  by  the  mountaineers  in  view  of  its  paternal  protection  of  the  latter  against  lowlander  en¬ 
croachments  . 

Of  the  36  million  people  living  in  Indochina  in  1354,  probably  fewer  than  4  million  lived  in 
the  vast  highlands  which  mak.  up  more  than  75  percent  of  the  country's  territory.  These  up- 
landers,  mainly  montagnardf  were  first  of  all  hunters  and  only  secondarily  growers  of  crops. 
Many  were  seminoinudie .  About  90  percent  of  all  Cambodians,  Laotians,  and  Vietnamese  lived 
at  altitudes  under  1,000  feel,  where  the  principal  occupation  was  the  growing  of  irrigated  rice. 

The  name  "Indochina  ’  describes  the  meeting  place  ol  Indian  and  Chinese  cultures  in  this 
area.  The  mountains  of  the  Annamite  cordillera  provided  for  a  division  between  Indochina's 


"llinduizod"  and  "Sinicized"  cultures.  Iutos  and  Cambodia  were  dominated  by  the  Hinayana  or 
"Lesser  Vehicle"  form  of  Buddhism  which,  emanation  from  Ceylon,  has  influenced  Burma  and 
Thailand  as  well.  Viet-Nain  was  deeply  marked  by  Chinese  Influences,  including  Confucianism, 
Mahayana  or  "Greater  Vehicle"  Buddhism,  Chinese  script,  and  the  Chinese  tendency  toward 
tight  social  organization. 

Although  the  Buddhist  faith  stresses  nonviolence,  as  docs  Christianity,  the  Buddhist  coun¬ 
tries  lave  often  fought  bitter  and  bloody  wars.  Confucianism's  moderating  influence  on  war  and 
bodily  violence  lias  also  been  insignificant.  All  three  countries  provided  excellent  troops  for 
the  tirailleur  (infantry)  battalions  of  the  French  colonial  army,  and  those  from  the  mountain 
areas  and  from  northern  Viet -Nam  were  particularly  prized.  Some  80,000  Indochinese  troops 
participated  in  trench  warfare  in  World  War  I.  In  fact,  quite  a  few  scions  of  ruling  families 
chose  a  military  career  as  one  means  of  attaining  equality  with  the  French. 

Colonial  Economic  Policies  Breed  Resentment 

The  economic  structure  of  French  Indochira  W'as  typically  colonial,  geared  to  provide  raw 
materials  for  the  home  country  and  a  market  for  France's  manufactured  goods.  Indochina  was 
amply  qualified  for  the  former  role,  but  it  failed  in  the  latter.  Throughout  most  of  the  colonial 
period,  Indochina  exported  far  more  to  France  than  it  bought,  and  France  was  never  its  exclu¬ 
sive  source  of  finished  products.  France’s  attempt  to  maintain  Indochina  almost  exclusively  as 
a  source  of  raw  materials  led  to  a  distortion  of  the  economic  process  and  had  an  obvious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  country’s  socioeconomic  structure. 2 

The  allocation  of  vast  landholdings  lo  French  agricultural  concerns  created  a  floating 
rural  proletariat  whose  livelihood  was  at  the  mercy  of  world  market  fluctuations .  Thus,  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930’s  brought  about  large-scale  unemploy  ment  of  plantation  workers 
Uprooted  from  their  native  village  society,  these  rural  workers  were  willing  to  listen  to  any 
promises  of  radical  improvement. 

The  failure  to  create  local  industries  until  very  late  in  the  colonial  period,  including  the 
failure  to  realize  that  greater  colonial  purchasing  power  would  in  itself  increase  imports,  left 
Indochina  at  the  mercy  of  commercial  monopolies  which  supplied  the  Indochinese  economy  with 
imported  goods  fit  prices  far  above  the  world  market  The  colony  was  deprived  of  many  es¬ 
sential  goods  when  normal  trade  currents  were  interrupted  during  World  War  II 

Colonial  revenues  derived  from  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  granted  by  the  French  to 
favored  persons  were  bitterly  resented  by  the  Indochinese,  and  those  drawn  from  alcohol  and 
opium  sales  were  construed  as  profits  from  a  delilic rate  design  to  degrade  and  harm  Asians. 
Inequality  in  job  opportunities  and  the  salaries  paid  lo  French-trained  local  elites  also  caused 
general  resentment,  as  d’d  me  loiniiiation  of  the  economy  by  Frenchmen  and  Chinese.  In  turn, 
the  dominating  rule  of  Vietnamese  merchants  in  the  even  weaker  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
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economies  was  resented  in  these  latter  states,  where  it  was  Colt  that  the  Vietnamese  looked 
down  upon  the  indigenous  peoples— as,  in  iaei,  they  often  did  .  Although  labor  conditions  in  Indo¬ 
china  were  cited  by  the  League  of  Nations  International  Labor  Bureau  nr,  models  in  terms  of 
working  hours,  limits  on  child  lal-or,  and  social  security,  the  fact  thai  no  legal  trade  unions 
existed  -and  thus  no  organized  system  for  the  airing  of  grievances—  gave  rise  to  a  groat  deal  of 
underground  organizing  to  the  profit  of  the  the  Communists,  who  were  most  skilled  in  that  kind 
of  activity . 

Government  and  Polities  Lnder  the  French 

The  key  factor  leading  to  the  1946  insurgency  in  Indochina  was  political  in  nature  and 
derived  from  the  imposition  of  an  alien  colonial  regime  upon  a  highly  nationalistic  and  resist¬ 
ant  population. 

The  colonial  federation  of  French  Indochina  comprised  the  protectorates  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  which  France  had  governed  since  1863  and  1893  respectively,  and  the  throe  Vietnamese 
territories  of  Cochin  China,  annexed  by  France  in  1802,  and  Annam  and  Tonkin,  which  the 
I Tench  had  ruled  as  protectorates  since  the  1880's.  Cochin  China,  comprising  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  Saigon  region  of  the  present  South  Viet -Nam,  was  the  area  of  greatest  French  pene¬ 
tration  and  influence.  Most  of  the  -10,000  French  settlers  in  Indochina  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  were  concentrated  in  Cochin  China. 

The  colonial  structure  at  government  which  France  had  created  in  Indochina  was,  in  actual 
practice,  fairly  thin.  During  1930-40,  the  last  decade  of  peacetime  administration,  this  vast 
territory  was  controlled  by  about  20,000  civil  servants,  10,000  policemen,  and  80,000  troops. 
Vast  mountain  stretches  in  northern  Laos  and  Tonkin  were  under  military  administration,  with 
ft  smali  staff  of  district  officers  representing  the  French  overlay  upon  the  indigenous  feudal 
chieftain  r.’rueture  Direct  colonial  administration,  and  hence  a  higher  density  of  French  of¬ 
ficials,  could  lie  found  only  in  those  territories  annexed  by  France:  Cochin  China  and  the  city- 
cncl  rives  i.T  Touranc,  Haiphong,  and  Hanoi .  In  addii inn.,  lowland  Tonkin  and  soutnern  Laos, 
though  legally  protectorates,  were  in  fact  administered  as  colonies. 

French  political  control  was  absolute,  and  there  was  little,  if  any,  attempt  to  include  local 
elites  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  Indochina.  The  titular  sovereigns  of  Cambodia,  Luang-Prabang 
(Li. os),  and  Annam  retained  some  importance  in  the  cultural  ceremonies  of  their  countries,  but 
they  were  summarily  removed  when  they  sought  to  gain  actual  control  of  any  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery .  There  existed,  for  all  to  see,  the  glaring  difference  between  the  po¬ 
litical  roles  oi  llie  French  minority  and  the  vast  Asian  majority. 

Although  French  citizens  ol  any  race  could  —and  did  —participate  in  the  local  Indochinese 
branches  ol  metropolitan  French  parlies,  Indochinese  political  parties  advocating  mitmnnlist 
objectives  were  general!.!  lot-bidden.  Howevoi  ,  a  Vietnamese  oi  Laotian,  who  would  have  been 


sc vo roly  punshcd  for  political  actit  u i«*s  at  homo,  could  engage  111  such  activities  with  «•  ’  ,n- 

stitulional  guarantees  in  Franco  itself.  This  somewhat  schizophrenic  approach  has  planned 
other  colonial  jiowcrs,  but  whereas  in  other  places  radical  political  ideas  ha\o  luto  unit  a  few 
followers,  the  French  Communist  Party,  with  its  traditional  ant icolotnal  policies,  represented 
at  least  one -third  of  the  French  electorate  of  the  prewar  era  and  was  particularly  strong  among 
students  and  workers— the  two  categories  to  which  Indochinese  living  m  France  were  most  likely 
to  belong .  Even  in  Saigon,  there  existed  a  cell  oi  the  French  Communist  Party,  a 

Political  Parties  and  Communism  in  Indochina 

Inside  Indochina,  indigenous  parties,  both  Communist  and  non-Communist,  operated— some¬ 
times  openly,  but  clandestinely  when  necessary.  The  non-Communist  nationalist  parties  were 
made  up  chiefly  of  Confucian  mandarins** or  other  upper  class  groups,  and  so  found  it  difficult 
to  develop  a  mass  base.  In  many  cases,  they  did  not  even  look  for  one,  but  rather  preferred  to 
use  the  conspiratorial  approach  familiar  to  them  from  Chinese-type  secret  societies.  Vietnam¬ 
ese  nationalists  who  were  not  Communist-oriented  were  likely  to  be  members  of  the  Yiel-Nam 
Quoc-Dan  Dang  (VNQDD),  a  nationalistic  Socialist  party  influenced  by  China's  Kuomintang,  or 
the  Dai  Viet  (Greater  Viet-Nam)  Party,  a  right-wing  nationalist  group,  or  the  pro-Fascist  Viet¬ 
nam  Phuc-Quoc  Hoi,  a  conservative  party  founded  in  the  1930's. 

The  only  indigenous  political  group  in  Indochina  which  made  a  deliberate  and  concentrated 
effort  at  gaming  a  mass  base  was  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  (iCP),  created  in  1930.  It 
had  both  the  outside  organizational  support  (from  the  U.S.S.R. ,  France,  and  China)  and  the 
ability  in  terms  of  trained  cadres  to  create  a  nationwide  movement.  The  ICP  was  always  pre¬ 
dominantly  Vietnamese  in  composition  and  leadership,  although  Cambodians  and  Laotians  were 
included  in  the  membership.  > 

The  ICP  at  first  made  grievous  mistakes.  Its  leaders  were  repeatedly  depleted  by  the 
French  Surete  in  Indochina— probably  one  of  the  most  efficient  political  police  forces  of  its  time. 
But  the  party  also  learned  from  its  errors,  and  patiently  rebuilt  its  organizational  structure, 
trained  its  personnel,  and  went  on  with  its  work.  The  core  of  the  present-day  leadership  of 
Vietnamese  communism  still  dates  from  that  difficult  period  in  the  1930's  ;i 

There  were  two  abortive  revolts  against  the  French  in  this  decade,  once  in  1930  and  again 
in  1940,  in  which  the  Vietnamese  Communists  were  involved.  The  Yen  Bay  revolt  in  ]93il,  led 
by  the  VNQDD,  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  many  of  its  leaders  and  thus  actually  aided  the 
Communists.  The  1940  uprising  taught  the  ICP  a  lesson  about  premature  action,  and  also 
cleared  the  ranks  of  a  number  ol  Trolskyite  Communists  in  Cochin  China 

■"Vietnamese  mandarins  were  civil  servants  schooled  in  the  Chinese  classics  and  Vietnam¬ 
ese  traditionalism,  who  served  in  the  imperial  bureaucracy  ol  local  adimni  sti  at  mn . 


Jafian  (  h'tllrnxr*  Frr/trh  i'oxition  in  .i»in 

World  War  11  ( l;i.');i  l.A  shattered  I  ho  lina^i  ot  rrem/h  authority  in  Indochina  ami  destroyed 
(he  substance  of  I'ui'oiiean  colonial  cult-  over  the  count The  German  defeat  of  France  in 
June  19-10  and  the  ensuing  aimisiiee  between  tentunv  and  the  pin -Axis  Vichy  French  r  -gune 
opened  Indochina  In  Japanese  penetration  and  exploitation  On  Scptenilier  22,  1910,  Japanese 
forces,  after  crushing  loeal  French  lorees  at  the  Chinese-Tonkni  Ixmder,  landed  at  Haiphong 
and  proeeeded  to  oeeupv  strategic  points  throughout  the  count t  \  .  In  January  1911,  Thailand, 
Japan's  only  Asian  ally,  invaded  Laos  and  Cambodia  in  a  bnct  undeclared  war  which  Japan 
"mediated"  by  torcing  France  to  cede  certain  border  provinces  to  Thailand. 

Indochina  was  thus  iirmly  in  the  Japanese  sphere  long  be  lore  the  l’aeilie  war  began,  al¬ 
though  France  remained  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  territory  and  French  colonial  adminis¬ 
trators  remained  id  then  posts  The  Japanese  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  Indochina  and  did  not  want  to  undertake  direct  administration  at  this  time.  Adnt. 
Jean  Decoux,  the  Vichy  Governor-General  of  Indochina,  cooperated  with  the  Japanese  since  the 
international  situation  seemed  to  oiler  him  no  other  alternative,  in  the  hope  that  French  ;;; 
thorily  could  eventually  be  fully  restored . 

Admiral  Decoux  realized  that  the  33,000  Japanese  stationed  tn  Indochina  played  a  critical 
role  -n  relations  between  the  French  and  Indocumese.  As  a  result  ol  Japanese  rivalry  for 
Indochinese  favor,  Decaux  was  forced  into  making  constant  concessions .  During  this  period, 
the  Governor-General  offered  the  Indochinese  increased  educational  opportunities,  supported  a 
youth  movement,  ended  job  and  salary  discrimination  against  Asians,  developed  industry,  pro  ■ 
mulgatcu  the  idea  of  an  Indochinese  federation,  and  opened  the  way  for  an  indigenous  majority 
in  the  federal  council .  At  the  same  time.  Decoux  at  tempt  til  to  restrict  the  growth  of  national¬ 
ism  ami  to  grant  positions  of  control  only  to  the  conservative  traditionalist  eliles.  Nonetheless, 
the  result  ot  his  concessions  was  to  stimulate,  not  to  dim,  Vietnamese  nationalism  1  1  his  am¬ 
biguous  period  of  Franco- Japanese  "cooperation"  lasted  until  March  ft,  19-13,  when  the  Japa  ¬ 
nese  arrested  all  French  olticials  and  civilians  in  the  country  and  destroyed  all  the  French 
military  forces  except  those  able  to  fight  their  way  north  to  Allied  lines  in  China  or  to  hold  out 
in  the  wilds  of  Laos.  • 

The  Japanese  now  moved  to  replace  the  French.  In  a  gesture  toward  Vietnamese  nation¬ 
alism,  tlu  y  installed  the  Finperer  Hao  Dai.  traditional  ruler  at  iluc  in  Annum  fcinli.il  V:  i-t  - 
Nam),  as  head  of  an  "independent"  Vietnamese  state  comprising  Annum  and  Tonkin  in  the  north 
The  Japanese,  however,  continued  French  policy  with  regard  to  Cochin  China,  the  third  integral 
and  most  prosperous  part  of  Viet -Nam.  administering  it  directly  ns  a  colony  In  the  lust  day  s 
ol  the  war,  the  Japanese  acceded  to  Vietnamese  demands  and  allowed  Cochin  Cliina  to  join  13. io 
Dai's  kingdom.  Thus  in  August  1913,  Viet  Nam  regained  Us  procolonial  lt>3>  boundaries  1 
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(  ommunint*  Organize  l  iet  Mirth 

Most  ol  thr  leaders  ot  thi  1CJ’  had  Hod  to  china  when  t ho  1910  uprising.  wore  crushed,  and 
in  May  idii  tiu  y  had  urgani/cd,  uniter  Chinese  auspices.  a  Communist  iront  called  the  Viet¬ 
nam  lV»c-I.ap  Dong -Minh  itoi  iVietnumese  Revolutionary  Independence  1  l  agurl,  or  \  ict  Minh. 
With  more  than  a  decade  ol  experience  in  underground  organization  and  quasi -legal  political 
activity,  the  1CP  stood  ream  to  take  full  advantage  ot  the  World  War  il  situation  By  late  1943. 
Viet  W)  1  nil  guerrillas  and  underground  agents  were  operating  in  funkin,  and  on  December  22, 
1944,  the  Vietnamese  Communist  and  ndionalist  leader  Vo  Nguyen  (Jiap  created  the  first  unit  of 
the  Viet  Nam  People's  Army  (YPA) 

When  the  Japanese  dissolution  of  French  colonial  lorees  early  in  19U  deprived  the  Allies 
of  an  intelligence  apparatus  inside  Indochina,  American  Office  of  Strategic  Serv  ices  iOSSi  teams 
were  parachuted  m  to  work  with  the  Viet  Minh,  and  British  Force  136  began  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  resistance  groups  in  the  south  Viet  Minh  gueirillas  consistently  avoided  any  massive 
contact  with  Japanese  forces,  however,  preferring  not  to  grapple  with  an  enemy  who  was  bound 
to  be  soon  leaving  as  the  fortunes  ot  war  turned  against  it,  and  devoted  this  time  to  perfecting 
the  Communist  political  control  network  throughout  the  countryside.9 

Viet  Minh  Set  Lp  Government  and  Challenge  French  Return 

On  August  14,  1943,  Japan  surrendered  to  the  Allied  Forces  According  to  Allied  agree¬ 
ments  at  Potsdam,  the  surrender  of  Japanese  troops  in  Indochina  was  to  lx*  elfected  by  British 
and  Chinese  occupation  forces,  with,  the  16th  parallel  serving  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  occupation  /ones.  Before  the  Allies  could  arrive,  however,  the  Viet  Minh  proclaimed  Viet¬ 
namese  independence  from  France  and  set  up  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Yiet-Nam  (DRX'N)  in 
Hanoi.  By  mid-September  1943.  when  non-Communist  Vietnamese  nationalists  arrived  in  the 
baggage  trains  ot  the  Chinese  Nationalist  occupation  lorees,  the  Viet  Minh  had  already  assumed 
effee'ive  control  of  Hanoi  and  much  oi  the  countryside  In  Tonkin  and  northern  Ann  am  me 
PltVN  actually  functioned  as  a  <ie  l.ivto  government  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  vvai  ended 

In  the  south,  where  the  Viet  Minh  was  weaker  and  where  British  occupation  forces  had 
promptly  released  imprisoned  French  knees,  the  DltVN  was  unable  to  gain  a  solid  foothold 
Quickly  driven  out  ef  Saigon  and  other  administrative  centers  south  ol  the  16th  parallel  by  the 
French,  the  Yiel  Minh  could  operate  only  a  shadow  government  m  the  south 

The  French,  firmly  established  in  the  south,  tumid  it  expedient  to  negotiate  with  the  DRVN 
regime  in  the  ninth,  Since  they  considered  it  less  dangerous  to  long-term  French  inteiests  than 
the  Chiiu  se  Nationalist.-,  whom  they  suspected  oi  attempting  to  install  a  puppet  regime  ol  pro- 
Chincsc  Vietnamese  nationalists.  The  agreement  ol  March  6,  1940.  whereby  the  French  le- 
lurncd  to  llie  north  recognized  the  DUX’S  as  a  "Free  b'.ate"  within  the  Inc.oehintse  Federation 


ami  l in  1  i  c:n  i  l  mop.  w:lh  ill,  ov.u  national  :is.\c:nbl\ .  it>  cw .  J I  m-'.i  lorcef*  s  .d  us  1  r.  i .  - 
nam.es  Cochin  China  was  to  decide  by  plebiscite  Muitiu  ui  not  to  loin  tin  Maino - tia  DUVN 
This  djiirinmii  Imtlu  i  added  to  tin  piisligi  ol  tin  ll.umi  regime,  and  as  the  Chinese  withdrew 
trom  Indochina  on  March  the  \'iet  Mini  was  solidly  entrenched  and  a  form  ot  dual  govei  nmcni 
then  prevailed  jn  \  ,e  Ui.imexv  let  ;  iteiry  Thus,  the  Communists  had  won  then  first  major  vic¬ 
tory  m  Indochina  almost  without  tiring  a  shot 

•V' fiotifiliont  tail  anil  Events  Turn  to  1  iolenrp 

Dilferences  1x4  ween  French  and  Viet  Minh  forces  soon  developed,  however  The  French 
proceeded  to  set  up  a  separate  administration  for  the  central  Vietnamese  highlands .  Their 
authorities  in  Saigon  encouraged  the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  republic  in  Cochin  China, 
despite  their  earlier  commitment  to  a  plebiscite  Lack  ol  coordination  and  control  by  French 
authorities  in  l’aris  over  their  forces  in  Indochina  was  a  major  factor  in  the  deterioration  of 
Franco-Vietnamese  relations.  High  Commissioner  Admiral  Thierry  d'Argenlicu,  tempera¬ 
mentally  ill-suited  to  deal  with  tue  complexities  of  the  situation,  constantly  resorted  to  meas¬ 
ures  which  drove  Vietnamese  moderates  into  the  arms  of  the  Viet  Minh 

Negotiations  dragged  on  throughout  the  summer  of  19-10 .  Ho  Chi  Minh,  President  of  the 
DUVN  and  the  leading  exponent  of  Vietnamese  independence,  as  well  as  the  founding  father  of 
the  Indochinese  Communist  movement,  headed  the  Vietnamese  delegation  sent  to  France  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  tor  recognition  of  a  unified  and  independent  Viet-Nam  under  DUVN  control .  By  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  Fontainebleau  Conference  had  ended  inconclusively  and  the  Vietnamese  leaders  re¬ 
turned  to  Hanoi  to  prepare  for  action  of  a  different  sort.  Relations  between  French  and  DUVN 
officials  w-ent  from  bad  to  worse.  In  November,  shooting  broke  out  in  Haiphong,  and  the  French 
responded  by  bombarding  the  city,  killing  several  thousand  Vietnamese.  The  DUVN  reacted  to 
the  Haiphong  inc  ident  by  attacking  French  garrisons  on  December  10,  1910,  and  the  military 
phase  of  the  revolution  had  begun,  to 

i\siH(.t;y<) 

Although  the  military  phase  of  the  insurgency  did  not  t>egin  until  the  end  of  1946,  its  polit¬ 
ical  phase  had  begun  well  before  Lhe  end  oi  World  War  II  Through  propaganda  and  indoctri¬ 
nation  efforts  liegun  in  1913,  the  Viet  Minh  had  gained  political  control  of  many  villages  in  Ton¬ 
kin,  particularly  in  the  Viet  Bac  region  along  the  Chinese  ijorder.  In  August  1943,  lhe  Viet  Minh 
had  another  political  success.  Kmperui  Bao  Dai,  whom  the  Japanese  had  installed  it  few  months 
earlier  ns  head  of  an  "independent''  Vietnamese  state,  decided  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Viet 
Minh,  which  this  weak  but  nationalistic  monarch  believed  to  be  a  genuine  nationalist  movement 
On  August  23,  Bao  Dai  had  handed  over  the  imperial  seal  and  other  symbols  of  authority  to  Ho 
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Chi  "mh.  Uiub  collier  ring  a  semlilam-v  ol  legitimacy,  | -ainculat  1\  in  terms  ol  Viclnaim  m  tla- 
liitKin.  on  tin.  IHiVN  regime.  whit  h  was  lormaHy  proclaimc'  b>  the  VrI  V.mh  on  September  2. 
!9I  Or.  that  tiny.  !!  ■  Chi  Minh  began  ins  audiess  io  lilt  deaths  in  woios  tvt  11  -know n  I  -  an 
tillin'  people  "We  li'iifl  these  truths  to  bo  sell  evident.  that  all  hr  i  ait  ,  lea't'ti  c<)ual  "  It 

was  Ironi  tilt  Japanese,  Ho  stated.  that  independence  had  been  won.  because  " sniff  thy  .■•utnnin 
ol  min.  our  fount  rv  ceased  u>  be  a  French  oolont  .  "n 


The  Communist -dominated  nationalist  repine  made  excellent  use  ol  its  posit  toil  as  Lite  dy 
facto  government  north  ol  the  10th  parallel  —which  included  Tonkin  and  part  ol  Annam-to  gain 
popular  support  and  eliminate  its  non- Communist  nationalist  rivals,  by  either  lair  means  or 
foul-  Flections  lor  a  national  constituent  assembly  representing  all  of  Viet -Nam  wyto  held  in 
January  1946.  These  elections  were  conducted  openly  in  the  north  and  held  illegally  even  in 
French-controlled  areas,  They  resulted  in  a  clear  majority  for  the  Viet  Minh  coalition,  which 
represented  both  popular  support  and  Communist  manipulation.  Conservative  parties,  allocated 
70  seats  out  of  44U  even  before  the  election,  charged  afterwards  that  these  elections  were 
fraudulent— which  obviously  they  were  . 

Posing  as  a  broadly  based  nationalist  government  and  de-emphasizing  the  Communist 
ideology  of  its  leadership,  the  DRVN'  abolished  the  traditional  mandarinate  and  councils  of  vil¬ 
lage  notables  and  replaced  them  with  people's  committees,  often  headed  by  non-Communists 
but  controlled  by  the  Viet  Minh;  it  abolished  unpopular  taxes  and  the  opium  and  alcohol  monop¬ 
olies;  and  it  initiated  a  crash  project  to  eliminate  illiteracy.  The  regime  named  ex-Emperor 
Dao  Dai  and  Monsignor  Le  Huu  Tu  as  Supreme  Advisers  to  President  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  order  to 
win  traditionalist  and  Catholic  support  for  the  DKVN  Even  earlier,  on  November  11,  1945. 
the  ICP  had  dissolved  itself  in  order  to  permit  its  members  to  operate  more  freely  as  Viet 
Minh  nationalists  and  to  conceal  the  Communist  affiliation  of  DKVN  officials  Some  observers 
even  averred  that  there  were  now  no  Communists  on  the  Viet  Minh  side. 


Ho  Chi  Minh  Ffpprgp* 

The  real  bonus,  wiween  the  ICP,  the  Viet  Minh,  and  the  DRVN  regime  were  net  rayed ,  how- 
evei,  by  the  fart  that  the  leader  of  all  tnree  was  the  same  — Ho  Chi  Minh.  The  DRVN  President 
had  been  an  active  agent  of  international  communism  for  over  20  years  Known  as  Nguyen  Ai 
Quoc  until  the  1940's,  Ho  was  born  May  19,  lh90,  in  the  north  central  province  oi  Nghe  An.*  He 
was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  nationalist  agitation  and  mandarin  intrigue;  his  father,  a  man¬ 
darin,  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Trench,  reportedly  for  political  activity.  Mo  left  Indochina  when 
he  was  about  20,  working  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  French  merchant  ship.  Finally,  after  a  variety 

'''There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  birth  of  the  North  Vietnamese  leader. 
The  date  used  in  this  paper  is  that  given  to  the  author  by  Ho  Chi  Minh  himscll,  in  an  mini  view 
in  Hanoi  in  July  1962 . 
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of  jolt*  m  svv..ia!  t  ounii  ms.  imTuilug  t  4i'H  a-  a  i i  ■.  took  a*  '.ho  '.'triton  Hotel  in  London, 

IK  huittin  a  photugt  uphe  r  s  assistant  m  Ftuc-  1 1  o  i  o  Ik  otiu  into  contact  u  ith  utlki  l  k  Inaie 
•  so  nationalists  and  dcvilopcd  a  great  interest  in  polities. 

The  jKiliiii'nl  career  oi  ho  Chi  Minli  <  He  Who  Liilightens)  dales  from  the  H»20  Socialist  Cen- 
press  ot  Tunis,  where  Ik  joined  ilk  ultra -lelt  taction  winch  later  organized  itscli  inlo  Ilk 
French  Communist  Puriy.  Alicr  a  few  years  in  Moscow,  wheie  lie  studied  Communist  ideology 
and  revolutionary  strategy  and  tactics,  Hu  l  hi  Minh  returned  to  the  Orient  as  a  Comintern  agent . 
Throughout  the  1930's  he  was  active  in  the  Vietnamese  Communist  movement,  although  he  spent 
most  of  the  decade  in  exile  in  Hong  Kong  and  South  China.  Returning  to  Viet -Nam  around  the 
end  ot  World  War  11  at  the  head  of  the  Viet  Minli,  Ho  Chi  Minh  appeared  to  most  Vietnamese 
nationalists  as  the  "old  man"  of  the  independence  movement,  llis  pictures  appeared  wherever 
the  Viet  Minh  held  sway,  and  candidates  in  the  January  19-40  elections  found  it  a  distinct  political 
asset  to  he  identified  as  a  friend  or  companion  of  "Uncle  Ho,"  as  the  insurgent  leader  was  affec¬ 
tionately  termed.  t2 


Organization  Strengths  anti  Casualties 

When  the  insurgency  broke  out  in  late  19-46,  civilian  and  military  local  authorities  were 
merged  into  Committees  for  Resistance  and  Administration  (UBKC/HC).  Larger  units  of  ad¬ 
ministration  than  the  province  were  created:  the  zone  tkhu);  and  the  iniursono  flien-khu,  orLKj, 
which  was  the  equivalent  of  a  corps  area.  At  LK  level,  military  and  civilian  heads  worked  out 
all  problems  together,  with  ultimate  l  esponsibility  resting  with  the  LK's  political  commissar 

On  the  military  side,  the  Viel-Nam  People’s  Army  IVPAJ  at  first  copied  the  French  quater¬ 
nary  organization  2, 500-man  regiments  of  four  battalions,  including  ij.  heavy  weapons  or  artil¬ 
lery  unit .  By  1949  ,  5,000-man  brigades  appeared,  and  by  late  1950,  10,000-man  ternary  divi 
sions.  Later  a  Russian-model  "heavy  division"  appeared,  with  two  field  artillery  regiments, 
one  combat  engineer  regiment,  an  antiaircraft  battalion,  and  the  usual  service  units. 

The  DRVN  saw  to  it  that  its  unita  .vere  ethnically  homogeneous,  atlcast  at  the  regimental  level. 
Thus  the  308th  Division  was  known  as  the  "capital  division"  because  of  its  Hanoi  recruitment, 
while  the  316th  was  largely  of  Tho  tribal  origin  and  the  335th  of  Thai  tribal  origin.  Regiment 
120  was  lire;  «03,  Jarai .  In  this  way,  a  unit  could  lx?  fairly  sure  of  being  well  received  and 
pcrlectlv  at  home  in  at  least  one  area . 

Communist  forces  started  with  a  strength  of  about  60,000  men  in  1946  and  ended  the  insur¬ 
gency  with  close  to  380,000  men,  ot  whom  fewer  than  l2o,OUO  were  regulars  .  Their  total  cas¬ 
ualties  will  no  doubt  be  forever  unknown,  since  it  is  impossible  to  tell  a  dead  peasant  from  a 
dead  guerrilla  and  since  the  Viet  Minh  made  a  habit  of  carrying  off  casualties,  precisely  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  correctly  estimated.  Hut  such  battles  as  that  of  Vinli-Ven  in  1951  cost  the  Viet 
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Min*-  ('vii)U  casualties  and  that  -if  Di«.:»  Uici.  I’hu  22,“*H‘.  tut*;  emsuaiut  s.  wi  re  n  .iml  a  A*h»U  mg 
(a i  lioui  iOiMiUO,  oj  about  time  turns  those  ol  tin  Trench  L'niob  Forces  15 

Genera!  Giap 

The  commander  in  chief  ol  the  \  1  A  was  Vo  Nguyen  (hap.  a  gi  eat  admire t  of  Mao  Tse-lung, 
who  adapted  Mao's  comepis  of  revolutionary  war  tare  tactics  to  Indochina  Son  4*  a  scholar  cf 
modest  means,  Giap  was  educated  at  the  Lyeee  National  in  Hue,  the  tradition...  capital,  hrol  ved 
in  various  nationalist  movements  in  the  1920's  and  eaily  1930's,  he  joined  the  ICP  about  1937 
Until  1940,  lie  was  a  history  professor  in  Hanoi.  He  is  said  to  have  never  forgiven  the  French 
for  the  death  of  his  wife  in  a  French  prison  in  1943.  Ho  Chi  Minh  put  him  in  charge  of  training 
a  guerrilla  force  during  World  War  II,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war,  Giap  was  second  only  to  Ho 
Chi  Minh  in  the  Communist  movement  in  Indochina,  it 

Regulars,  Regional »,  and  Locals 

In  terms  of  mission,  three  echelons  made  their  appearance  in  the  VPA  by  1947;  the  first - 
line  regulars,  or  main  force  (ehu-luc);  the  regional  units  tdia-phuong  e.nanf ;  and  the  local  mili¬ 
tia  (du-kich)  .  Of  these,  only  the  ehu-luc  was  fully  mobile,  being  likely  to  show  up  in  combat 
anywhere  from  the  Chinese  border  to  northern  Cambodia.  With  almost  no  exceptions,  the  men 
covered  these  vast  distances  on  foot,  carrying  full  battle  kit.  The  Viet  Minh  forces  consist¬ 
ently  outpaced  French  estimates  of  their  mobility;  jungle  dashes  of  25  miles  a  day  for  several 
consecutive  days  were  not  unknown.  Viet  Minh  regulars  were  sparingly  used  and  were  re¬ 
served  for  battles  of  strategic  importance;  but  when  the  target  was  worthwhile— as,  for  example, 
the  liquidation  of  French  forces  on  the  Chinese  liorder  in  1950,  or  the  attempted  capture  of 
Hanoi  in  1951,  or  the  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  in  1954— they  were  fully  committed  regardless  of 
casualties  • 

The  brunt  of  everyday  battle  was  borne  by  Use  regionals,  reinforced  by  local  militia  in  the 
area  ol  attack.  This  was  jiarticularly  true  in  areas  where  a  frontline  existed,  as  in  the  Hcd 
iovei  ■'  lta,  or  where  no  regmar  forces  of  any  size  existed,  as  in  Cochin  China.  Although  two 
regiments  of  regulars  were  infiltrated  inside  the  Red  River  Delta  and  its  "Marshal  de  Lattre" 
fortified  line  of  2,200  bunkers,  most  small  attacks  were  carried  out  by  the  regionals.  The 
local  militia  was  used  chiefly  in  reconnaissance  for  larger  units  unfamiliar  with  the  terrain, 
or  in  covering  the  withdrawal  of  such  units;  it  also  played  an  important  role  in  gathering  local 
intelligence  and  in  preparing  ambushes  and  in  sabotage, 

"Armed  Propaganda"  l  nils 

The  insurgents'  military  effort  was  ably  assisted  by  a  psychological  warfare  and  intelli¬ 
gence  operation  of  major  proportions.  Special  Viet  Minh  teams  and  units  known  as  di-'H- van 
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y—‘*a~'.al.M  -  in,  r  r»r«  n  (--sis  m  **nii  r  to  i  inti  !ligviii.i  and  ( njiati  the.  way  in  in 

5u!  ki.'il  i,  1 1.>  1 1  »m  also  dieh  y  nn  U‘,'1 ill-  I ; ,  charge  ul  iiss.ixsmatiiq,  olti.  mis  « ho  1  c • 
fused  to  vollabuiatc  Aitli  llu  ’.lot  Mirili  Hit  most  notable  such  coup  w  a  a  tin  simultaneous  mut  - 
tit  r  hi  August  Hi.,!  oi  I  touch  General  (ha  1 1 01  ami  South  Vietnamese  Keg  ]  I  in. 1 1  Governor  'Ilia: 
l.ap  1  hitii!)  I*_\  a  "suicide  volunteer"  booby' rapjed  v-.ith  hand  grenades. 

five  I'haner  nj  Insurgent  Operation t 

Tilt  Viol  Minh's  combat  operations  against  tht*  Flench  fell  into  five  major  phases.  The 
first  of  these  was  "beachhead  elimination,"  an  ill-fated  attempt  at  throwing  the  French  into  the 
sea  before  they  could,  get  a  solid  foothold  in  Vict-Nam  (December  1940 -March  1947).  During 
this  phase,  the  DRVN  forces  tended  to  stand  and  fight,  apparently  expecting  to  throw  out  the 
French  by  regular  combat  tactics.  They  used  available  French,  Japanese,  ami  U.S.  equipment, 
including  artillery  and  even  18  tanas  Many  Japanese  instructors  and  even  some  German  Nazis 
fleeing  from  China  were  with  the  insurgents,  is  Although  ihis  first  conventional  ellort  (ailed,  it  did 
produce  such  remarkable  feats  as  a  successful  defense  of  one  sector  of  Hanoi  for  almost  three 
months  by  a  DRVN  regiment . 

It  was  only  after  this  failure— not  as  part  of  a  deliberate  design— that  the  DRVN  switched  to 
guerrilla  warfare-  Its  forces  had  run  out  of  both  ammunition  and  spare  parts  for  its  more  so¬ 
phisticated  weapons,  and  this  practical  fact  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  decision  than 
any  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  famous  writings  on  revolutionary  war.  In  fact,  the  DRVN's  armed  forces 
had  never  forgotten  one  of  Mao's  lc3S -quoted  but  nevertheless  crucial  maxims  warning  against 
the  false  belief  that  guerrilla  warfare  solves  everything  and  calling,  rather,  for  armed  forces 
that  were  light  on  their  feet,  tould  hit  hard,  and  could  get  away  last.  '• 

After  the  collapse  of  talks  with  the  French  in  March  1917,  the  Viet  Minh  finally  realized  it 
must  expect  a  protracted  conflict  and  must,  accordingly,  create  some  relatively  secure  liases, 
and,  il  possible,  establish  permanent  contact  with  a  sanctuary.  The  second  period  was  there 
fore  one  of  "containment  and  consolidation.”  In  several  limited  offensives,  the  Viet  Minh 
cleared  a  redoubt  in  northwestern  Tonkin,  crushed  the  French  border  positions,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lished  permanent  contact  with  Red  Chin:: .  It  vzz  able  to  train  and  equip  its  regulars  there  by 
the  time  this  phase  ended  in  October  1930. 

The  third  phase  later  termed  the  'erroneous  general  counteroffensive,"  followed  next,  with 
multidivision  attacks  against  French  lowland  positions  in  the  spring  of  1931.  This  offensive 
failed  when  the  French  air-transported  reinforcements  and  U.S.  equipment  to  break  up  massed 
Viet  Minh  attacks  in  the  Red  River  Delta  zone.  Ar.  insufficiently  prepared  attack  against  the 
Thai  highlands,  after  initial  successes,  also  failed  when  attempts  at  storming  the  French  air¬ 
borne  stronghold  at  Na  San  met  defeat,  with  heavy  Viet  Minh  casualties.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
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deep  fM-rh  Us  the  ftcich  a:  IU>«-  IWi  a;.d  Phu -float  enabivU  the  Vet  Mtnh  l-  studs  it:  detail  ihr 
weaknesses  ol  I  ii-iii  h  motorized  forces  in  the  fact  oi  guet  rilla  type.  hit  arul  run  attacks 

The  Viet  Mtnh  next  began  a  fourth  or  '  turitigii  ueienaive"  phase  with  small  Inn  effective 
Blabs  deep  Into  Fnneh  held  areas.  Tins  uieluUed  offcnsiecs  into  nor: hern  kites  iti  the-  uinivi  ol 
IS-Vi  and  into  southern  l°os  r,nd  :hv  southern  pino  ™  in  the  spring  ol  1954.  These  operations 
were  meant  to  deplete  French  reserves  and  si  lain  their  logistical  system,  while  bulhlmg  up  the 
insurgents'  regular  forces. 

The  filth  and  final  phase  ol  ''general  counteroffensive"  was  a  series  of  brief  Ixil  brutal, 
large-scale  attacks  made  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  maximum  of  French  troops.  Dien 
Bien  Phu  and  the  battle  for  the  Red  River  Delta  were  highlights  of  this  period,  which  ended  when 
French  and  Viet  Minh  forces  signed  a  cease-fire  agreement  in  Geneva,  on  July  20,  1054. 

Viet  Minh  Reaction  to  Error 

Although  guided  by  leaders  who  had  learned  their  jcb  in  French,  Chinese  Nationalist,  and 
Chinese  Communist  schools,  the  VPA  sometimes  made  grievous  mistakes,  such  as  its  three 
abortive  offensives  in  1951  against  the  French-held  Red  River  Delta—  but  it  alway  s  corrected  these 
with  alacrity,  The  removal  of  incompetent  commanders  was  ruthlessly  practiced.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  the  VPA  regional  commander  in  Cochin  China,  Nguyen  Binh,  failed  to  revert  to  small- 
unit  tactics  when  ordered  to  do  so  in  1952,  he  was  ordered  back  to  North  Viet-Nam;  but  his 
'viierer.bouts  were  allegedly  made  known  to  the  French,  who  in  any  event  interne;1! ed  and  killed 
him.  The  Communist  method  of  "self-criticism"  and  "comradely  criticism"  of  others  may  have 
contributed  to  the  VPA’s  efficiency.  The  VPA  proved  to  be  a  great  deal  more  flexible  tactically 
and  strategically  than  has  been  generally  believed,  The  decision  to  revert  to  low -level  attacks 
when  big-unit  operations  failed  may  have  been  the  critical  decision  of  the  Viet  Minh  campaign , 

Foreign  A»»i»iance  and  Sanctuary 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  external  aid  was  crucial  to  the  insurgents’  eventual  success. 

The  aid  given  in  1945-46  to  DRVN  forces  by  Chinese  Nationalists,  Japanese  deserters,  and  even 
American  OSS  teams  and  the  Combat  Section,  South  China  Command,  under  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  K. 
Gallagher,  was  crucial  in  the  early  days.  In  addition,  until  late  1947,  there  was  a  s'eady  flow 
of  U.S,  equipment  smuggled  in  by  private  aircraft  and  vessels  from  the  Philippines,  in  exchange 
for  gold  and  opium.  These  craft  were  finally  attacked  without  warning  by  the  French  a  d  de¬ 
stroyed,  thus  ending  this  source  of  Viet  Minh  supply,  t  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  size 
or  kind  of  equipment  which  reached  the  Viet  Minh  from  such  miscellaneous  sources. 

Foreign  aid  to  the  Viet  Minh  began  to  play  a  really  effective  role  only  after  1950,  when  Real 
Chinese  deliveries  permitted  the  equipment  of  a  first  wave  of  26  battalions  .  The  bulk  of  these 
forces  was  trained  in  Red  China  at  Ching-Hsi  (Kwangsi  Province).  Red  Chinese  aid,  coining  by 


known  i  out  v '.Hi  Id  tx  tail  h  i  lost  1>  estimated.  I  njuh  intelligence  buuHi's  Mated  that  abo.it 
";>  ]>i  tiiiit  ot  Chinese  aid  consisted  ul  luc!  am  ammunition,  25  pt  rciiit  ul  wcai»>r.s  and  other 
equipment  .  Ixhvciies  went  lroin  10  2d  tons  a  inonili  in  l',l>)  to  2.i0  tons  a  month  In  the  end  ot 
to  400-ottO  tons  a  inontli  in  1003,  and  to  a  peak  ol  1  ,.'>00-4 ,000  tons  a  month  bet  ween  Jnnu- 
.1  ry  ami  June  1004 .  1* 

Soviet  bloe  ami  French  Communist  aid  to  t he  Vint  Minlt  was  important  in  both  the  economic 
and  jKilitieal  fields.  It  was  estimated  tliat  in  1000,  almost  40  iiereent  of  the  vehicles  sent  to 
French  forces  in  Indochina  front  France  were  sabotaged,  and  reputedly  even  equipment  delivered 
lrom  American  west  coast  ports  was  not  exempt  from  Communist  tampering.  Funds  for  the 
Viet.  Minh  were  collected  in  most  Soviet  satellites  and  by  French  Communists.  For  propaganda 
purposes,  the  ll.S.S.K.  repatriated  captured  German  members  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  to 
Fast  Berlin;  Czechoslovakia  mailed  letters  and  propaganda  newspapers  from  French  prisoners 
of  war  to  their  families  in  France.  The  insurgents  were  also  aided  by  neutral  India's  policy  of 
forbidding  the  overflight  of  her  territory  by  French  transport  aircraft.  All  ol  these  activities 
helped  the  insurgents,  particularly  the  last,  which  affected  indirectly  the  course  of  the  battle  of 
Dien  Bien  l’hu. 


COl!STtRI>SlR<,F\C  Y 

Fven  before  the  genera!  outbreak  of  armed  insurgency  in  late  1946,  there  was  already  a 
deep  split  eonec.ntng  the  Vietnamese  situation  between  France's  military  ami  civilian  leader¬ 
ship  in  Indochina.  For  the  most  part,  the  French  underestimated  the  seriousness  of  the  Viet 
Minh  challenge  and  failed  to  understand  the  depth  and  intensity  of  Vietnamese  nationalist  senti¬ 
ment.  Gen.  Philippe  I.eclerc,  the  commander  of  French  forces  in  Indochina  from  October  1945 
to  July  194G,  realized  that  the  returning  French  were  up  against  a  popular  movement  which 
would  be  difficult  to  defeat  militarily,  and  he  was  also  keenly  aware  of  the  numerical  weakness 
of  French  forces  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Admiral  d'Argenlie.,!,  France's  civilian 
High  Commissioner  to  Indochina  in  vxugon  and  a  firm  believer  in  tough  colonial  poli¬ 

cies,  discounted  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Backed  by  the  old-line  "Indochina  hands"  of 
the  colonial  civil  service  in  Saigon,  d'Argenlieu's  views  prevailed  over  those  of  Leclerc . 

Postwar  Return  oj  French 

The  mission  of  Leclerc's  French  Expeditionary  Corps  ( P EC)" was  thus  regarded  simply  as 
one  ot  "pacilicntion,”  to  be  conducted  along  the  classic  lines  of  France's  earlier  colonial  wars. 
What  actually  occurred  was  a  series  of  flag  marches  through  Viet  Minh  territory,  with  columns 


"Corps  Kspeditionnaire  lTaneais  d'Extreinc-Oricnt  (CEFEO). 


ol  tanks  and  pci  sun  tic  l  mount;  rapidly  (i  uni  town  iu  town  but  novel  meeting  the  cnemv 

laud  on  umt  with  nu  plans  —  ui  nulitaiy  capability  -lot  occupation  in  depth  Wuhm  a  tow  nionhs, 
much  til  wlipt  i lie  1  i  i  nch  still  regained  as  Cochin  China  was  one c  nno  c  under  french  control  — 
it)  the  extent  ol  nlxmt  1 no  yards  on  either  side  ol  all  major  roads  The  lack  ol  Vietnamese  re¬ 
sistance  in  tlie  lace  ol  french  armored  columns  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  ol  submission,  and 
the  Viet  Minh's  continued  killing  of  local  officials  was  believed  to  be  merely  a  sign  ol  temporary 
lawlessness  m  the  countryside.  13 

However,  when  negotiations  at  Fontainebleau  broKe  down  and  tension  between  french  and 
DllVN  forces  in  the  north  began  mounting  in  the  fall  of  194G,  incidents  Increased  and  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  Viet  Minh  problem  in  the  countryside  became  apparent .  When  open  hostilities 
broke  out  in  December  1940,  they  were  greeted  with  almost  a  sigh  of  relief.  At  last  the  enemy 
had  come  into  the  open  and  was  behaving  in  a  conventional  manner.  The  french  response  was 
likewise  conventional. 

trench  Strength  and  Equipment 

The  FEC  then  laid  at  its  disposal  one  infantry  division  at  full  strength  and  an  armored  com¬ 
bat  command,  two  parachute  battalions,  and  about  three  Spitfire  fighter  squadrons.  Miscella¬ 
neous  French  units  reconstituted  from  prisoners  of  war  liberated  from  Japanese  concentration 
camps  accounted  for  alwut  three  regiments,  some  of  which  contained  indigenous  troops.  The 
total  number  of  troops  available  in  Indochina  at  the  beginning  of  1947  was  about  40,000;  by  the 
end  of  that  year  there  were  some  70,000.  Only  the  paratroops,  two  companies  of  which  had  lib¬ 
erated  all  of  Laos  in  a  series  of  lightning  raids,  could  be  considered  suitable  for  counterinsur¬ 
gency  oj>e rations  in  the  jungle.  The  remainder  were  useful  only  for  conventional  warfare. 

Originally,  the  French  forces  were  armed  with  l;.S,  equipment,  most  of  which  had  been 
heavily  used  for  three  y  ears  in  World  War  11,  with  stocks  left  behind  by  British  i roopr  who  had 
landed  in  southern  Indochina  in  September  1945,  and  with  miscellaneous  French  and  Japanese 
u  . roons.  tine  French  survey  •miieate'1  that  there  wc ’■*  in  umocnina  jo  types  of  submuchuieguna, 
33  types  of  rifles,  17  types  of  light  machineguns,  and  16  typos  mortars. 

Foreign  Aid  jor  the  French 

Foreign  aid  to  the  French  continued  throughout  llie  years  of  the  conflict ,  Ft  iendly  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Britain  and  France  existed  in  the  form  of  officer  exchanges  and  limited  equipment 
grants.  But  the  bulk  of  foreign  r  asislanee  came  after  June  1950,  when  the  I'nited  States  decided 
to  support  Franc  .  .  The  F.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAACi  Viet-Nam  was  acti¬ 
vated  at  this  time,  and  by  mid -1954,  about  Tl  billion  worth  of  equipment  had  been  delivered  to 
the  1 ‘rench,  including  23,000  trucks,  27,000  other  vehicles  (among  these  almost  l,()0o  armored 
vehicles),  150  vessels  of  all  types  up  in  aircraft  earners,  and  over  50u  aircraft.  While  certain 
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shui  lag,  x  i-usUii.  mill  g-i  helii  (>|-u  i  s-,  i  Vk  ill  Ur.1..-.  lilies,  and  Menial  i  .jui|uiKlit,  the  magnitude  of 
American  asbisl.nu  i  made  t tic  licneli  loi'ex  in  Indochina  a  well -equipped  coiivintniiui'  lotce. 

At  Ainei  n  an  civilian  ail  program,  also  started  in  1930,  did  its  .slant  i.i  backing  uj>  the  French 
pa cilientr -n  cllort,  which  took  the  form  of  routine  emc  action  programs  including  some 
resettlement .  2f 

trench  Search  f>rr  a  Stretchy 

The  fact  that  the  Viet  Minh  originally  tried  to  defend  fixed  objectives,  most  ol  which  the 
French  took  without  great  difficulty,  gave  the  appearance  ol  at  least  limited  French  success  in 
iIk;  first  sequence  of  events.  The  French  appeared  to  be  stymied  chiefly  by  their  lack  of  troops 
and  supplies . 21  In  10-17,  the  l'EC  began  large  pincer  operations,  some  of  which,  such  as  Opera¬ 
tion  LEA,  involved  20,000  troops  of  all  services.  These  were  designed  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  bulk  of  the  Viet  Minh’s  regular  troops  and  the  DKVN  governmental  apparatus  then  m  hiding 
around  Tuyen-Quung.  While  the  statistics  on  Viet  Minh  casualties  lent  ea>  li  French  operation 
the  appearance  of  victory,  none  ever  achieved  the  basic  objective  of  destroying  the  enemy's 
means  of  maintaining  political  and  military  resistance.  For  the  French,  the  Indochina  War  be¬ 
came  an  unending  search  for  the  "set-piece  battle." 

Ft  ench  Organisation  and  Strength 

When,  after  1949,  in  political  developments  to  he  discussed  later,  France  gave  the  three 
Indochinese  countries  technical  independence,  It  also  created  national  armies  for  Car.lxxiia, 
Laos,  and  Viet-Nam.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  indigenous  troops  serving  with  the  FEC  were 
transferred  info  these  national  armies,  and  military  schools  were  set  up  in  each  country  to  pro¬ 
vide  native  officer  cadres—  tlu  lgii  ir.  insufficient  numbers  for  these  national  forces,  The  high 
command  of  these  French  Union  Forces  (FUFl  controlled  both  the  French  and  African  regulars 
of  the  FEC  and  the  three  national  Inoochinese  armies.  This  oiganizational  structure  remained 
in  effect  until  after  the  .1951  cease-fire,  except  in  the  case  oi  Csmlxxlis,  where-  the  Cambodian 
Army  high  command  took  full  administrative  control  over  the  Royal  Khmer  Forces  as  early  as 
October  1959.  By  1954,  FEC  forces  totaled  278,000  and  national  components,  about  200,000. 

Slowly,  French  tactical  organization  went  through  a  series  of  modifications  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  terrain  and  the  enemy  it  would  have  to  fight.  From  divisions  of  the  Europeai  type,  the 
FEC  in  1949  went  to  the  other  extreme,  with  ba'-.diocs  that  were  not  strong  enough  to  withstand 
attack  by  the  enemy's  basic  large  unit,  the  brigade. 

General  de  Latlre  Organises  {troupe  Mobile 

French  tactical  organization  was  to  tie  radically  revised  by  Gen.  Jean  de  I.attre  de 
Tasstgny,  who  took  over  in  1900  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  Union  Forces.  Imperious 
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ami  commanding  -  known  as  U  igi  Jia  '-Uc  Lattn  tin  'i.'iu  •<  she  tru-atei  mini  *i«  t.  n  m 

laic  H*jl  in  die  ol  cancer  and  be  ;H>slh,.m<nisl>  anm.lcil  the  lank  .»i  luld  i.i  .she,;  lb  was  tlna 
to  demanding  nil  the  honors  ol  circinom  aid  was  known  lo  have  litcd  the  aien  commandc  i  ol 
Hanoi  lor  deficiencies  m  his  honor  guard.  Al  the  snipe  n’m .  dc  1  a'irc  was  also  higiiii  jirn.  n- 
cal .  lie  lira  lied  Flench  civilians  in  Indochina  lor  grind  dunes  and  cninuiaiidcci  cl  civilian  air¬ 
craft  in  Saigon  for  troop  transport  During  battle,  he  once  llevv  inlo  a  small  endangered  oulposi 
and  answered  a  subordinate  commander's  radioed  rimind'w  ol  lus  danger  with.  "Well,  break 
through  and  get  me  out  .  "tu 

In  1951,  General  de  Lattre  developed  (he  standard  unit  lor  the  Indochina  conflict,  the 
groupe  mobile  (GM),  a  ternary  regimental  combat  team  organized  to  operate  independently  .  It 
existed  both  as  a  mobile  infantry  unit  and  as  on  armored  unit,  and  late  in  1952  it  even  appeared 
in  an  airborne  version,  ol  which  there  were  finally  one  Vietnamese  anj  two  french  units,  with 
a  total  of  nine  battalions.  However,  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  jointly  operating  Viet  Mini) 
divisions  compelled  the  French  to  operate  in  larger  GM  formations  in  1903-51,  and  ligl  t  divi¬ 
sions  were  in  the  process  of  being  reintroduced  when  the  war  ended.  There  also  existed  four 
provisional  divisions  de  m.trehe  in  Tonkin,  formed  from  the  available  GM  s. 

Monla/inard t  and  Paramilitary  Force « 

The  French  also  used  montagnard  forces  in  the  northern  highlands  of  l.aos  and  Viet-Nam 
and  on  the  southern  plateau  of  Viet-Nam.  There  was  a  regimental  combat  team  (groupe  mobile 
No,  42)  made  up  of  Ilahnar  and  Rhade'  tribesmen,  a  -ttb  Vietnamese  Mountain  I)i\  ision,  created 
in  1951;  and  the  famous  5th  Division,  made  up  of  northern  Nungs .  The  mouthguards  prov  ided 
excellent  officer  material,  aid  they  fought  loyally  on  the  Flench  side  to  the  end. 

Irregular  forces  included  the  private  armies  uf  the  various  politico-religious  sects,  in  t he 
south,  the  Hoa-llao  and  Cf  -Dai  sects,  whose  religious  practices  are  modified  forms  ol  Bud¬ 
dhism,  had  a  total  strength  of  about  -1  million  believers  and  controlled  large  segments  ol  the 
population  in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  Tay-Ninh  Province,  Some  15,000  to  20.000  Cao-Dai  troops 
and  about  8,000  to  10,000  Hoa-llao  troops  fought  on  the  government  side.*3  Catholic  armed 
units,  called  Unites  Mobiles  de  Defense  des  Chretienies  (Christian  Communities  Mobile  Defense 
Units),  controlled  large  parts  of  the  eastern  Mekong  Delta  area,  in  the  north,  similar  Cnuiolic 
self-defense  units  existed  in  the  bishoprics  of  Phat-Diem  and  Bui-Chu  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Red  River  Delta. 

Small  French  liaison  teams  were  assigned  to  these  Buddhist  and  Christian  forces,  referied 
to  by  the  French  as  supple'tifs,  but  they  had  their  own  cadres  and  officers,  mum.  of  whom  were 
given  training  by  the  French  in  a  special  paramilitary  school  at  Thu-Due  near  Saigon.  These 
paramilitary  units  were  loosely  coordinated  by  the  Inspectorate  for  Supplementary  Forces 
under  the  French  Union  Forces  general  staff.  Often  deeply  motivated,  these  sectarian  troops 


fought  well  in  their  home  areas,  and  also  aided  in  the  fairly  extensive  control  which  the  French 
were  aide  to  exercise  throughout  the  conflict  over  the  Mekong  Delta  urea.  But  in  the  long  run 
they  presented  the  authorities  in  Saigon  with  the  problem  of  "warlord  armies,"  more  loyal  to 
loeal  interests  than  to  those  of  the  central  government. 

One  other  such  group,  the  Birth  Xu\ on,  was  in  fact  little  more  than  a  highly  organized 
underworld  gang,  without  any  religious  trappings  or  ideological  pretenses.  It  contributed  very 
little  in  active  military  operations;  but,  after  it  gained  control  of  the  underworld  in  Saigon,  the 
Binh-Xuven's  few  thousand  gangster  troops  did  help  to  contain  Viet  Minh  terrorism  in  that 
city. 

French  Try  Different  Strategies 

Examination  of  French  combat  operations  in  Indochina  will  clearly  demonstrate  several 
different  strategic  phases.  2<  Until  September  1950,  a  "constant  offensive"  was  employed,  using 
pineer  operations  designed  to  destroy  both  the  guerrilla  forces  in  the  field  and  the  insurgent  ad¬ 
ministrative  apparatus.  After  the  destruction  and  loss  oi  French  positions  aij.ig  the  Chinese 
border  in  1950,  the  French  decided  to  withdraw  to  the  lowland  Red  River  Delta  and  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  positions  there  until  they  were  ready  for  further  offensive  operations.  This  phase  of 
"retrenchment  and  consolidation"  led  to  the  construction  of  a  bunker  line  in  the  Red  River  Delta  . 

The  fall  of  1951  saw  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  offensive  stabs,  such  as  the  one  around 
lloa-Binh,  Operation  LORRAINE,  and  constant  mopping -up  operati  ns  in  the  Mekong  and  Red 
River  Deltas.  Momentum  was  lost  when  the  growing  aggressiveness  of  Viet  Minh  forces  in  the 
spring  of  1955  led  to  the  adoption  of  "hedgehog"  tactics.  In  order  to  break  the  momentum  of 
guerrilla  attacks  until  sufficient  Indochinese  national  forces  became  available  for  static  defen¬ 
sive  missions  and  freed  the  EEC  for  constant  offensives,  air -supplied  hedgehog  positions  were 
created  in  1953-51  at  Na  San,  the  Plain  of  Jars,  Muong-Sai,  Sdno,  and  Dion  Bid  Phu,  These 
were  designed  to  deflect  Viet  Minh  attacks  against  vital  centers. 

JSararre's  Strategy  aj  l  sing  Behindthe-Lines  Bases  intried 

When  Gen.  Henri  -Eughne  Navarre  took  over  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  FlIFinJuly  1955, 
his  instructions  were  to  defend  Laos  if  possible  but  to  safeguard  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps 
at  all  costs.  His  plan  lor  action  called  tor  continuation  and  Intensification  of  do  La  tiro's  tactics; 
tile  buildup  of  local  national  forces;  and  the  infusion  of  new  spirit,  molality,  and  aggressiveness 
in  French  forces.  The  Navarre  Plan,  which  w'as  to  have  been  fully  implemented  by  1955  but  was 
never  put  into  eifet  1  in  view'  of  tin;  French  defeat,  provided  lor  freeing  the  FEC  entirely  from 
static  defense  missions.  .Stationed  at  21  land-air  bases  setup  within  Viet  Minh  territory  , 
troops  were  to  carry  out  offensive  operations  that  would  compel  the  enemy  to  use  his  troops  lor 
the  defense  of  his  own  rear  areas. 


Although  the  Navarre  Plan  was  never  carried  out,  tho  constant  French  effort  to  bring  mo¬ 
bility  into  combat  operations  is  well  illustrated  by  the  number  of  airborne  operations  involving 
more  than  one  parachute  battalion.  In  eight  years,  these  were  almost  evenly  distributed  among 
commando-type  raids,  reinforcement  of  cut-off  garrisons,  and  support  of  major  offensive  stabs. 
In  addition,  there  were  four  major  offensive  operations  based  entirely  on  the  use  of  parachute 
forces:  lloa-Binh  (19511,  Na  San  119521,  Lang-Son  (19531,  and  Dien  Bien  Phu  (1953-54) . 

French  Alto  Lite  Guerrilla  Warfare 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  French  counterinsurgency  operations  was  the  in¬ 
creasingly  intensive  use  of  long-range  penetration  and  unconventional  warfare  operations  behind 
enemy  lines,  or  rather,  inside  enemy  territory.  Created  by  General  de  Lattre  in  1951,  the 
Groupements  de  Commandos  Mlxtes  Adroportes  (GCMA),  or  Composite  Airborne  Commando 
Groups,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  Col.  Roger  Trinquier,  began  to  fight  the  Viet  Mlnh  with  its 
own  tactics.  The  purpose  of  the  GCMA  was  emphatically  not  to  hit  and  run  in  raider  fashion 
but  to  establish  local  contacts  with  the  population  and  arouse  them  to  resistance  against  the  Viet 
Minh.  When  a  willingness  to  do  so  had  been  demonstrated,  the  French  would  then  parachute  in 
additional  cadres  of  local  origin  to  transform  a  French -created  activity  Into  a  purely  Indigenous 
movement.  25  Such  work  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  risk-taking  on  the  part  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  contact  teams  of  perhaps  four  or  five  men,  which  necessarily  included  one  or  two  natives 
from  the  contact  area. 

Trinquier  asserts  to  this  day  that,  had  his  operation  been  given  wider  latitude  and  more 
logistical  support,  the  GCMA  could  have  transformed  the  whole  character  of  the  struggle. 26  By 
July  1954,  there  even  existed  in  the  mountain  areas  of  Tonkin  the  beginnings  of  a  Mountain 
People's  Committee  calling  for  self-government  of  the  northern  mountain  areas  liberated  by 
the  GCMA.  Over  20,000  French-sponsored  guerrillas  were  actually  operating  inside  Viet  Minh 
territory  by  mid-1954,  and  plans  called  for  50,000  by  1955.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
force  would  have  created  seiious  difficulties  tor  the  Viet  Minh  lorces.  As  It  was,  the  GCMA 
could  point  to  the  fact  that  their  operations  in  the  highlands  kept  14  Viet  Minh  battalions  on  the 
lookout  during  the  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  while  the  15,000  FFC  troops  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  tied 
down  only  29  Viet  Minh  battalions.  The  GCMA  also  liberated  single-handedly  all  of  Phong  Saly 
Province  in  Laos— a  feat  regular  forces  had  been  unable  to  accomplish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  GCMA  failed  in  what  should  have  been  its  primary  mission:  the 
destructioi  of  Viet  Minh  supply  routes  to  Dien  Bien  Phu,  GCMA  proponents  claim,  however, 
that  the  cautious  approach  the  commandos  had  to  use  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  made  it  impossible  to  create  an  effective  force  in  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  area  in  time  to  in¬ 
tervene  successfully,  Trinquier  asserts  that,  after  the  cease-fire,  he  attempted  to  get  Ameri¬ 
can  military  authorities  in  Saigon  to  continued  support  of  the  anti-Communlst  guerrillas  inside 
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what  was  to  become  Communist  North  Viut-Nam  but  mot  with  no  encouragement.  The  anti¬ 
communist  guerrillas  wore  destroyed  by  the  Viet  Mirth  after  1954, 27 

The  Role  oj  Air  and  ft  aval  (nils 

Airpower ,  which  was  also  used  for  reconnaissance  and  tactical  bombing  and  strafing  mis¬ 
sions,  provided  the  French  V'th  essential  logistical  support,  often  in  places  where  airborne 
reinforcements  were  the  only  kind  which  could  get  through.  The  French  Air  Force  (FAF1  at 
first  used  Spitfires  and  P-63's  in  ground  supjxirt  operations  and  C-47's  for  bombing  and  trans¬ 
port  missions,  in  the  1950-54  period,  when  American  B-26's  and  F4F's  became  the  tactical 
mainstay,  there  was  a  total  of  475  aircralt  operating  in  Indochina.  Helicopters  were  never  in 
general  use.  The  primary  mission  of  the  FAF  was  to  provide  close  tactical  support  to  FUF 
ground  forces  and  to  transport  army  personnel  and  supplies.  Airborne  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  extensively  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  Some  FAF  officers  complained  of  having 
to  function  in  a  supporting  role  under  the  command  of  FUF  ground  units,  instead  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  concentrate  on  air  strikes  against  Viet  Minh  supply  lines.  It  is  not  likely,  however, 
that  air  attacks  would  have  met  with  any  great  success,  as  the  Vietnamese  insurgents  were 
particularly  adept  at  camouflage  and  decentralization  of  logistical  targets,  Also,  in  the  later 
state  of  the  war,  the  insurgents  had  antiaircraft  capabilities. 

If  airpower  proved  generally  disappointing  except  in  the  very  important  area  of  logistics, 
the  French  Navy's  amphibious  operations  in  Indochina  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
art  of  warfare.  Since  Vietnamese  rivers  are  navigable  for  LCM-  and  LCT-type  vessels* 
fairly  far  inland,  the  French  Navy  developed  tactical  units  known  as  dinassauts  (naval  assault 
divisions)  equipped  with  some  12  to  18  craft  ranging  from  LCVP'stoLSSL's,  Each  dlnassaut 
was  made  up  of  an  opening  group  (groupement  d’ouverturej  of  small  reconnaissance  craft;  a 
shock  group  of  ships  carrying  marine  commandos  and  sometimes  armored  vehicles;  a  base-of- 
fire  group,  composed  of  shipborne  heavy  mortars  or  tank-turreted  LCM's;  and  a  command  and 
support  group,  which  usually  included  the  command  LSSL,  supply  LCM's,  and  often  the  small 
amphibian  aircraft  which  were  pari  of  the  dinassaut. 

In  addition  to  these  purely  naval  units,  which  possessed  considerable  fire  and  shock  power 
and  participated  in  several  major  operations,  there  were  other  specialized  amphibious  units 
built  around  Crab-  and  Alligator-type  U.S.  naval  craft.  Each  such  group  was  composed  of  33 
vehicles,  including  artillery  and  mortars.  Finally,  the  French  Quartermaster  Service  operated 
several  supply  companies  equipped  with  32  LCM's  each.  Since  each  LCM  had  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  fifty  2.  5-ton  trucks,  any  operation  within  reach  of  a  navigable  river  was  normally 

♦Locally  modified  U.S.  landing  craft;  LCM  (Landing  Craft,  Materiel),  LCT  (Landing Craft, 
Tank!,  I.C VI’  (Landing  Craft,  Vehicle,  Personnel),  LSSL  (Landing  Ship  Support,  Large!,  LST 
(Landing  Ship,  Tank). 


assured  of  rapid  and  fairly  safe  logistical  support,  although  there  were  many  ambushes  of  such 
convoys  by  the  Viet  Minh,  French  units  faced  river  mines  and  attacks  by  well-camouflaged 
snipers  with  recoilless  rifles  along  the  riverbanks;  there  were  even  cases  of  dams  being  built 
at  night  across  a  river  to  cut  off  the  withdrawal  oi  French  river  cralt.it> 

French  Search  for  a  Political  Solution 

In  the  all-important  area  of  political  reform,  the  colonial  power  was  handicapped  by  the 
total  lack  of  consensus  in  France  and  Indochina  alike  as  to  the  future  of  the  territory  and  by  the 
absence  of  effective  indigenous  leadership  once  a  policy  of  decoloniallzation  was  finally  em¬ 
barked  upon,  In  1945-46,  the  French  had  promised  Independence  as  an  ultimate  goal.  Early  in 
1948,  they  began  negotiations  with  ex-Emperor  Bao  Dal  In  Hong  Kong,  where  the  Vietnamese 
ruler  had  been  living  in  retirement  after  becoming  disillusioned  with  the  Viet  Minh  regime.  By 
March  1949,  France  had  agreed  to  Bao  Dai's  demands  for  the  reunion  of  Cochin  China  with  an 
Independent  Vlet-Nam,  in  which  the  French  were  to  be  given  certain  preferential  treatment.  In 
that  month,  Vlet-Nam  officially  joined  the  French  Union  as  an  Associated  State,  receiving  a 
large  degree  of  autonomy,  as  well  as  the  right  to  send  its  own  diplomatic  representatives  to  cer¬ 
tain  specified  countries.  France  retained  the  right  to  control  Viet-Nam's  foreign  policy  and 
military  affairs,  Later  in  the  year,  Laos  and  Cambodia  also  accepted  an  associated  status,  w 

The  political  reality  of  the  new  independence  failed  to  make  itself  felt ,  however ,  in  the 
midfit  of  civil  war  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  political  settlement.  When  Bao  Dal  re¬ 
turned  to  lead  the  reunified  and  theoretically  Independent  non-Communist  state  of  Viet -Nam, 
there  was  little  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  endless  haggling  over 
details  among  French  and  Indochinese  officials  frittered  away  the  psychological  impact  of  the 
event.  The  "Bao  Dai  solution, "  with  its  series  of  ineffective  premiers  under  the  Inept  leader¬ 
ship  of  an  unpopular  monarch  and  the  continued  dominance  of  the  French  High  Commissioner  in 
Saigon,  failed  almost  from  the  start.  The  Bao  Dai  regime  set  up  in  1949  was  never  able  to  of¬ 
fer  any  real  challenge  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  regime. 30 

Indeed,  by  1949  the  political  struggle  with  the  Viet  Minh  had  already  been  lost,  at  least  in 
Viet-Nam,  if  not  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  After  three  years  of  French  vacillation  and  dilatory 
behavior,  no  responsible  Vietnamese  leader  was  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  in  behalf  of  a 
French-supported  Vietnamese  regime.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  who  was  later  to  lead  South  Viet-Nam 
(1954-63),  was  a  typical  example:  he  chose  exile  In  the  United  States  until  the  French  relin¬ 
quished  effective  control  in  Vlet-Nam, 

In  the  face  of  basic  military  and  political  failures,  the  various  techniques  of  population 
management  tried  by  the  French  had  little  practical  effect.  The  country  was  far  too  vast  and 
the  rebel-held  areas  too  interwoven  with  loyal  areas  even  to  apply  effective  lood-denlal  meas¬ 
ures.  Too  much  of  the  population  was  directly  under  Viet  Minh  control  to  implement  a 


thoroughgoing  program  of  resettlement.,  although  a  limited  program  in  Cambodia  met  with  much 
success  si  Police  action  against  Viet  Minh  terrorists  in  the  Saigon  area  was  successful  after 
1951,  however,  when  a  brutally  efficient  security  system  was  established. 

French  Military  Rererte* 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  Indochina  conflict,  French  Union  Forces  suffered  serious 
reverses,  beginning  with  the  Viet  Minh  offensive  into  Laos  in  December  1953.  In  a  rapid  dash 
across  northern  Laos,  the  VPA's  308th  Division  reached  Muong-Sal,  north  of  Luang -Prabang 
while  another  stab  across  central  Laos  by  strong  elements  of  the  304th  and  325th  VPA  Divisions 
reached  the  Mekong  at  Thakhek  by  late  December,  cutting  Laos  in  half  and  rolling  back  French 
position*  all  along  the  Mekong  valley  to  the  Thai  border .  French  groupe  mobile  No.  2  was 
hacked  to  pieces  on  Road  No.  12,  while  the  2d  Battalion,  4th  Moroccan  Rifles,  was  pushed  west¬ 
ward  from  Road  12 .  The  important  French  airbase  at  Seno  near  Savannakhet  was  hastily  trans¬ 
formed  into  another  hedgehog  outpost  with  the  help  of  remnants  from  GM  2,  Airborne  Group  No, 
1,  and  GM  51,  which  was  brought  up  from  Cambodia  (thus  leaving  that  country  to  be  defended  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  indigenous  forces) . 

The  movement  of  the  308th  VPA  Division  into  Muong-Sal  compelled  the  French  to  create 
another  hedgehog  in  that  area.  Time  for  this  construction  was  bought  by  sacrificing  the  2d 
Battalion  of  Laotian  Chasseurs  and  the  2d  Battalion,  3d  Foreign  Legion  Infantry,  which  were 
totally  destroyed  in  a  rearguard  fight  with  VPA  Regiments  102  and  148.  Moreover,  the  support 
of  these  new  hedgehogs,  in  additions  to  Dien  Bien  Phu  and  the  Plain  of  Jars,  became  an  insu¬ 
perable  problem  in  air  logistics.  There  was  insufficient  airfield  space,  not  to  mention  pilots 
and  maintenance  crews,  to  meet  all  these  conflicting  requirements  at  the  same  time  over  a  ter¬ 
ritory  almost  four  times  the  size  of  both  North  and  South  Korea. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Viet  Minn  had  also  gone  on  the  offensive  in  the  southern  plateau. 
There,  VPA  Regiments  108  and  803  swarmed  across  Roads  14  and  19,  encircled  Ankhe,  took 
Kontum,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  GMs  100  and  42  in  a  grueling  campaign  that  was  to  last  until 
the  July  cease-fire.  This  drive  eventually  brought  VPA  regulars  to  the  southern  edge  of  the 
southern  plateau . 

Fl'F  activities  during  this  critical  period  were  aimed  at  preventing  a  rapid  buildup  of  Viet 
Minh  forces  around  the  vital  Red  River  Delta  in  the  north  and  at  diverting  VPA  troops  in  central 
Viet-Nam  from  attacks  against  the  Mekong  valley  and  the  northern  positions. H  Operation 
ATLANTE,  a  French  seaborne  landing  made  at  Tuy-Hoa  in  south  central  Viet-Nam,  was  there¬ 
fore  undertaken  in  the  insurgents'  Interzone  V.M  Its  goal— to  divert  VPA  troops— was,  however, 
unsuccessful  both  in  concept  and  execution.  Tuy-Hoa  was  too  far  away  to  tempt  Viet  Minh 
forces  in  the  north,  and  in  fact  the  Viet  Minh  were  not  drawn  away  from  their  centers  of  strength 
Thus  the  French  frittered  away  valuable  resources.  In  a  second  effort  to  attract  northern  Viet 


Mtnh  forces  away  from  the  Red  River  Delta  and  to  block  their  entry  into  northern  Laos,  French 
forces  were  airdropped  into  Dien  Dien  Phu,  located  only  230  miles  northwest  of  the  Red  River 
Delta,  on  November  30,  1953,  this  was  the  start  of  Operation  CASTOR. 

Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 

Garrisoned  in  a  valley  somewhat  less  than  10  miles  long  and  G  miles  wide,  with  outlying 
defense  positions  on  some  but  not  all  of  the  surrounding  hills,  eight  battalions  of  Ft’F  troops 
waited  at  Dien  Dien  Phu  for  ■  lmost  four  months  i>efore  the  Viet  Minh  attacked  in  force.  The 
two-month  siege  began  in  IV  •.  *ch  1954,  when  the  VPA  took  up  positions  in  the  hills  overlooking 
the  French  outposts  and  i  .  -ui  a  barrage  of  artillery  fire  which  could  not  be  countered .  The 
15,000  defenders  soon  found  that  they  had  drastically  underestimated  the  VPA's  artillery  and 
attack  capabilities  Meanwhile,  the  onset  of  the  monsoon  season  curtailed  French  air  operations 
vital  to  the  lift  of  the  200  tons  of  supply  a  day  required  for  the  troops  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Under 
incessant  shelling  and  wave  after  wave  of  attacking  VPA  infantry,  French  defense  perimeters 
were  steadily  reduced  until  finally  even  the  air  strips  inside  Dien  Bien  Phu  were  lost.  Left 
without  adequate  air  support  and  cut  off  from  relief  by  ground  forces  unable  to  break  through 
the  iron  ring  of  the  VPA  siege  force,  the  garrison  surrendered  on  May  8,  1954.  J* 

The  consequences  of  Dien  Bien  Phu's  fall  were  far-reaching.  Although  five  Viet  Minh 
divisions  had  remained  concentrated  in  that  area  for  almost  four  months,  partially  achieving  the 
initial  goal  of  deflecting  VPA  pressure  elsewhere,  the  fall  of  the  garrison  was  devastating  in 
terms  of  loss  of  French  combat  morale  and  world  opinion.  The  respite  thus  bought  for  the  Red 
River  Delta  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  was  too  short  to  do  any  good.  Three  VPA  divi¬ 
sions  appeared  on  the  edge  ot  the  delta  within  a  month  after  Dien  Bien  Phu,  and  by  July  the 
French  perimeter  around  the  Hanoi -Haiphong  road  and  rail  axis  had  shrunk  to  a  narrow  cor¬ 
ridor.  Except  in  southern  Viet-Nar  ae  situation  changed  for  the  worse. 

French  Face  External  and  Internal  Pre»*uret 

To  cope  with  the  vastly  deteriorated  military  situation,  the  French  needed  reinforcements 
of  supplies  and  personnel  in  large  numbers.  French  laws,  however,  still  forbade  the  use  of 
French  draftees  outside  of  Europe.  In  the  United  States  there  was  little  opposition  to  supply¬ 
ing  economic  and  material  aid  to  the  French,  but  'he  possibility  of  involving  American  troops 
in  combat  operations  in  Indochina  created  an  immediate  outcry  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  France's 
failure  to  give  real  substance  w  die  independence  granted  the  Indochinese  states  in  1949  gave 
the  conflict  the  character  of  a  colonial  war  in  American  eyes,  and  besides,  the  memory  of 
Korea  was  all  too  fresh.  Anxious  to  avoid  involvement  in  another  Asian  war,  the  United 
States  refused  even  to  send  American  planes  to  rescue  the  beleaguered  French  at  Dien 
Dien  Phu.  3b 
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Iii  France,  the  war  m  Indochina  became  increasingly  unp»>,.,.!:‘r  because  of  its  linuncuil 
cost,  its  drain  oil  flic  French  Regular  Army,  and  its  exidoitaium  by  the  left  -wing  parlies  as  a 
domestic  political  issue.  Faced  with  mounting  domestic  opposition  to  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  without  any  hope  of  active  Anglo-American  participation  in  their  counterinsurgent  efforts, 
the  French  government  of  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Mendes- France  resolved  to  end  the  conflict 
by  negotiations  at  an  international  conference  of  world  powers. 

OVTtOMt ;  AM)  COMLISIOISS 

Hostilities  were  officially  ended  on  July  20,  1954,  when  a  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  the  military  representatives  of  the  t'UF  high  command  on  behalf  of 
the  FEC  and  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian  Armies  and  by  representatives  of  the  Vietnamese 
People's  Army  high  command .  The  Cambodian  Army  high  command,  operating  alone  since 
October  1953,  signed  on  its  own.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  informing  all  Viet  Minh  units  in 
the  field  of  the  cease-fire,  it  became  effective  in  the  zones  on  varying  dates  between  July  27 
and  August  7 . 

The  diplomatic  conference  held  at  Geneva  was  attended  by  representatives  of  France  and 
the  DKVN,  as  well  as  of  the  non-Communist  governments  of  Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
Communist  China,  the  U.S.S.B. ,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  were  also  represented. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  conference  that  all  Viet  Minh  forces  would  be  regrouped  north  of  the  17th 
parallel  (the  present  territory  of  North  Viet-Nam)  and  all  Laotian  Communist  forces  in  Laos 
would  be  concentrated  in  two  Laotian  provinces  along  the  North  Vietnamese  birder,  while 
French  Union  Forces  were  to  be  withdrawn  to  southern  Indochina.  Pending  eventual  elections 
to  reunify  Viet -Nam,  that  country  was  to  be  administered  by  Communist  forces  in  the  north  and 
by  non-Communist  forces  in  the  south.  Neither  the  Government  of  Viet -Nam  (GVN'J  in  the 
south-  later  to  become  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  -nor  the  United  States  signed  the  Geneva 
agreements,  but  in  a  separate  declaration  the  United  States  promised  to  "refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb"  these  agreements  and  the  U.S.  government  stated  that  "it 
would  view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression.  .  with  grave  concern. "se 

Term*  und  Kjfert*  of  the  1954  (Geneva  Arcord 

The  Geneva  agreements  of  1954,  by  providing  the  Viet  Minh  with  a  homogeneous  and  openly 
held  territory  and  a  Communist  buffer  zone  in  Laos,  gave  the  DUVN  an  international  standing 
which  it  had  not  picvinusly  enjoyed.  Also,  the  transfer  to  Communist  hands  or  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  industrial  centers  and  the  pri  stigc-laden  city  of  Hanoi,  with  its  modern  installations  and 
Indochina's  only  full-fledged  university,  gave  the  DRVN  the  basic  infrastructure  for  national 
viability.  Thu  [act  that  3(10,000  North  Vietnamese  fled  to  the  south  during  the  300-day  grace 


period  for  withdrawals  provided  in  the  agreements  also  temporarily  lightened  the  DRVN's  sup¬ 
ply  burden.  North  Viet-Nam,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  food  deficit  ares.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Viet  Minh  received  less  territory  under  the  Geneva  settlement --which  divided  Viet- 
Nairi  at  the  17th  parallel— than  their  military  forces  actually  held  at  the  time  of  the  diplomatic 
conference.  This  has  been  explained  by  the  conciliatory  role  played  at  Geneva  by  the  l  .s.s.lt  , 
which  in  1954  was  trying  to  induce  France  not  to  join  the  Kurojieiin  Defense  Community. 

The  effect  of  the  cease-fire  on  South  Viet-Nnm  wns  in  some  ways  beneficial,  it  brought  a 
temporary  halt  to  open  Communist  activity,  cleared  the  way  for  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  presence  of  France,  made  possible  large-scale  aid  by  the  I'nited  States,  and  provided  the 
breathing  space  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  more  stable  system  of  civilian  government  in 
the  form  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  proclaimed  on  October  2b,  1955.  Crtil  late  in  1959,  Com¬ 
munist  insurgency  was  limited  to  the  fringe  areas  of  Laos  and  to  small-scale  activities  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  where  its  apparently  nonmilitary  nature  (e.g  ,  the  assassination  of  village  officials) 
was  mistakenly  interpreted  as  the  "dying  gasps"  of  the  earlier  Indochina  war  rather  than  the 
resumption  of  new  hostilities  .  s: 

In  Laos,  the  amputation  of  two  northeastern  provinces  as  regroupment  areas  for  Com¬ 
munist  Pathet  Lao  forces  was  designed  to  lie  a  temporary  measure  and  did  not  prevent  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  representative  government  of  a  neutral  nature.  A  French  military  mission  and 
a  military  base  at  Seno  gave  added  security.  A  reunification  agreement  with  the  Fathet  1  ao, 
signed  in  November  1957,  temporarily  unified  the  country  under  control  of  the  Vientiane  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  continued  subversive  warfare  soon  upset  the  precarious  balance." 

Cambodia,  by  all  accounts,  fared  best  under  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire.  Having  defeated 
the  local  Communists  and  their  Viet  Minh  supporters  in  .January  1954,  the  Cambodians  did  not 
have  to  provide  regroupment  areas  under  the  cease-fire  terms.  Elections  supervised  by  the 
Indian-Canudian-Polish  International  Control  Commission  (ICC),  set  up  in  Indochina  under  the 
Geneva  agreements,  showed  overwhelming  support  for  the  Khmer  government  of  King  Norodom 
Sihanouk.  All  vestigial  French  controls  were  to  be  removed  under  the  cease-fire,  ixit  Ameri¬ 
can  and  French  military  advisory  groups  were  to  remain.  Cambodia,  like  Laos,  chose  a  neu¬ 
tral  foreign  policy  which  was  made  the  law  of  the  land  in  1957 . 

Cost  of  War  to  Franct 

For  France,  the  Geneva  accord  provided  an  exit—  albeit  a  humiliating  one— from  a  military 
and  political  cul-de-sac  that  was  exhausting  lioth  resources  ami  manpower.  Despite  increasing 
American  aid,  which  by  1954  was  expected  to  reach  70  percent  of  the  current  war  costs,  the 
Indochina  war  was  damaging  the  French  economy;  its  total  cost  was  estimated  at  over  !  1 1  billion 
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*See  ch.  12,  "Laos  (1959-1962) .  " 


The  conflict  also  distorted  the  structure  of  the  French  military  establishment,  whose  best 
t ruined  troops  were  involved  tt.ooo  miles  from  home.** 

Total  casualties  in  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  during  the  eight  years  of  fighting 
amounted  to  approximate!;,  140,000  men,  and  there  Were  over  31,000  casualties  in  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  nnt, mini  a  rimes .  Although  there  was  no  deliberate  policy  to  kill  wounded  prisoners  of 
war,  no  special  tacilities  were  provided  for  their  care  by  the  Communists  before  193-1.  No 
prisoners  with  abdominal,  chest,  or  skull  wounds  are  known  to  have  survived.*3 

From  a  military  viewpoint ,  the  French  Army  gained  from  its  Indochinese  experience  a  val¬ 
uable  store  of  first-hand  knowledge  about  counterinsurgency  warfare  operations  which  was  later 
to  prove  useful  in  Algeria .  In  fact,  almost  none  of  the  military  errors  made  in  the  Indochina 
campaign  were  repeated  in  North  Africa,  where  the  French  were  never  defeated  militarily;  it 
was  the  political  situation  that  made  Algeria  untenable  for  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Geneva  settlement  left  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  frustration  among  many  French  military  per¬ 
sonnel  which  later  led  to  a  scries  of  mutinies  and  subversive  political  activities  by  some  offi¬ 
cers  when  the  French  government  attempted  to  reach  a  political  settlement  in  Algeria  * 

Some  Military  Leuoni  From  the  Indochina  Conflict 

What  may  one  learn  from  the  Indochina  conflict?  French  forces  in  Indochina  were  highly 
organized  and  well-equipped  for  conventional  combat  operations,  at  least  after  1946.  The  very 
sophistication  and  complexity  of  the  French  military  establishment,  however,  deprived  it  of  one 
essential  characteristic  of  successful  counterinsurgency— speed  in  reacting  to  new  situations. 
What  is  meant  here  is  not  speed  of  movement  across  terrain,  so  much  as  ''administrative 
speed,”  or  the  time  required  to  relay  valuable  information  and  to  get  back  the  proper  orders  in 
response.  In  that  sense,  the  French  never  gained  the  initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  although  ii 
has  been  widely  accepted  that  French  counterinsurgency  operations  in  Indochina  were  entirely 
ot  the  Maginot  Line  variety,  the  facts  fail  to  bear  out  that  view.  Until  1949,  the  very  size  of  the 
FEC  precluded  its  resort  to  any  such  attempt  at  holding  a  battleline;  instead,  the  FEC  prac¬ 
ticed  another  well-known  French  concept  of  war  which  proved  to  be  almost  as  costly  as  Maginot 
Line  tactics  might  have  been— the  constant  offense  tactic. 

Another  major  lesson  of  the  Indochinese  conflict  is  that  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Soulheast 
Asia  fight  well  when  properly  motivated  and  led.  Among  the  animistic  mountain  tribes  of  Viet- 
Nam,  military  prowess  has  as  high  a  value  as  among  American  Plains  Indians.  The  lowland 
Indochinese  have  made  goixl  highland  jungle  fighters,  disproving  the  myth  that  lowlanders  tighi 
well  only  in  a  rice-paddy  environment. 

What  accounted,  above  all,  for  the  eventual  French  defeat  was  simply  ‘.lie  fact  that  the 
French  were  fighting  at  almost  a  1  -  to - 1  ratio  in  a  type  of  war  in  which  a  10-to-l  superiority  on 
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the  part  of  the  counterinsurgent  force  Is  generally  considered  minimal  for  success.40  The  real 
surprise  of  the  French  military  effort  in  Indochina  is  not  that  the  French  were  defeated,  but  Hint 
it  took  eight  years  for  this  to  happen. 

Some  Political  Error* 

The  chief  political  mistake  of  the  French  colonial  regim  n  Indochina  was  its  failure  to  en¬ 
courage  moderate  elements  to  form  local  mass-baBed  politic**  parties.  Thus,  non -Communist 
nationalists  were  forced  to  choose  either  abject  submission  as  French  puppets  or  active  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  Communist-dominated  Viet  Mlnh 

For  vai.ous  reasons,  including  (he  personalities  Involved,  the  non-Communlst  political 
elites  of  Viet-Nam  and  Laos  proved  totally  incapable  of  motivating  their  people  to  active  re¬ 
sistance  of  Communist  subversion  of  the  anti-French  movement.  Only  in  Cambodia,  led  by  the 
ener'  tic  King  (later  Prince)  Sihanouk,  was  Communist  infiltration  of  the  nationalist  movement 
successfully  repulsed.  The  colonial  policies  pursued  by  the  British  and  Americans,  in  which 
moderate  nationalists  were  allowed  to  come  to  power  in  India,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines,  had 
led  to  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  decolonization  period  after  World  War  II.  One  may  only 
speculate  as  to  what  extent  the  work  of  the  moderates  may  have  been  facilitated  by  particularly 
Inept  leadership  of  the  Communist  organizations  In  these  last  countries. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  Communist  organization  in  Indochina  was  that  the  Party 
dominated  the  nationalist  movement:  It  was  the  only  Communist  party  in  Southeast  Asia  to  do 
so.  Even  in  Indonesia,  where  Dutch  colonial  policies  certainly  did  not  favor  the  moderates,  the 
Communists  had  been  unable  to  control  the  nationalist  movement .  Communist  success  in  Indo¬ 
china  was  as  much  due  to  the  sophistication  of  Vietnamese  Communist  leadership  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  French  colonial  policies,  although  these  two  factors  complemented  each  other.  What 
sets  off  the  ICP  from  other  Communist  organizations  almost  the  world  over  is  that,  long  before 
Tito  and  others  in  eastern  Europe  discovered  "national  communism,"  the  Indochinese  Com¬ 
munists  had  achieved  a  complete  symbiosis  of  their  doctrinal  and  national  objectives.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  shown  that  their  nationalist  anti- French  resistance  was  not  at  first  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  ol  either  the  French  or  Soviet  Communist  Pa.-ties.o  But  it  completely 
fooled  those  non-Communist  observers  who  saw  only  the  ICP's  primarily  "nationalist"  behavior 
and  not  its  ultimate  "Communist"  objectives. 

When  hostilities  began  in  Viet-Nam  in  late  1946,  the  French  had  only  two  real  choices. 

They  could  turn  Viet-Nam  over  without  a  fight  to  the  DHVN  regime,  in  which  the  Communists 
were  already  the  dominant  political  group  and  the  controlling  force,  or  they  could  fight.  Twice 
during  the  lnuochina  war  a  negotiated  peace  might  have  been  obtained.  The  first  time  was  in 
March  1947,  when  Prof.  Paul  Mus,  the  French  negotiator,  had  almost  come  to  full  agreement 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh;  but  the  French  high  command  insisted  upon  the  return  to  French  authority  of 
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all  "wui  criminals  and  deserters,"  such  as  foreign  instructors,  mainly  Japanese  and  German, 
who  were  serving  with  the  Viet  M mil  The  second  chance  came  ah e r  Clap's  "erroneous  offen¬ 
sives"  of  the  1951-52  period  had  brought  the  Viet  Mlnii  to  grief,  A  French  delegation  was  about 
to  meet  with  PHVN  reiiresentatives  in  Rangoon  when  it  received  orders  to  return  to  France, 
allegedly  ns  a  result  ol  American  pressure, since  un  end  of  the  war  in  Indochina  at  that  time 
would  have  thrown  the  entire  weight  of  Communist  aggression  in  Asia  upon  the  Korean  front. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  French  maintained  an  unrealistic  policy  of  unconditional  surrender 
almost  until  the  end  of  the  insurgency.  It  was  only  when  military  victory  appeared  completely 
impossible  that  the  French  accepted  an  alternative  solution  giving  the  Communists  something 
less  than  full  control  of  Viet-Nam,  key  to  the  entire  Indochinese  territory. 

Admitting  that  the  Indochina  struggle  was  first  and  foremost  a  colonial  war  and  that  France's 
motives  for  fighting  it  were  not  strictly  altruistic,  it  should  nevertheless  be  noted  that  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  conflict  bought  at  least  five  years  of  freedom  from  Communist  takeover  for  some 
23  million  out  of  about  38  million  people.  Considering  iru  alternative  possibility,  the  results 
of  the  French  counterinsurgency  in  Indochina  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly  negative. 
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Chapter  Ten 

INDONESIA  (1946-1949) 

by  Genevieve  Collins  Linebarger 

Underestimating  the  intensity  and  dynamism  of 
Indonesian  nationalism  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  Dutch  turned  to  political  action  and  mili¬ 
tary  operations  to  restore  their  rule  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies — only  to  be  driven  out  by 
popular  resistance,  guerrilla  harassment,  and 
international  disapproval. 

BACKGROUND 

Although  to  the  outside  world  the  Indonesian  revolt  against  the  Dutch  appeared  to  spring  full 
blown  and  fully  armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  such  was  not  the  case.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  Indonesian  nationalism  had  existed  long  before  the  word  gained  its  modern  vogue.  There 
had  been  great  kingdoms  and  empires  embodying  much  of  present-day  Indonesia:  Srivijaya, 
which  in  the  9th  century  encompassed  southeastern  Sumatra,  the  island  of  Bangka,  and  much  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula:  Majapahit,  which  in  the  )4th  century  dominated  most  of  the  islands  of 
Indonesia;  and  Mataram,  which  somewhat  later  was  the  largest  of  the  Javanese  states.' 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Indonesia  we  know  today  is  a  creature  of  Dutch  fashioning, 
the  islands  of  the  area  being  united  only  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Following  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  the  Dutch  first  arrived  in  the  Indies  in  1596;  but  it  was  not  until  the  formation  of 
the  United  East  India  Company  in  1G02  that  the  Dutch  really  came  to  the  Indies  to  stay.  By  the 
1930's,  despite  some  liberalization  of  the  government,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  (NEl)  was  a 
colony  governed  chiefly  from  Holland,  its  product  geared  to  that  country's  needs,  and  with  the 
Netherlands  having  a  monopoly  of  trade. 

Geography  and  Climate 

In  view  of  the  physical  aspects  of  Indonesia,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  the  country  had 
never  been  completely  united  before  the  Dutch  colonized  or  conquered  it,  island  by  island, 
Indonesia  comprises  some  3,000  islands  stretched  across  an  expanse  of  more  than  3,000  miles. 
The  total  territory  is  735,340  square  miles,  the  largest  islands  being  Sumatra,  Kalimantan 
(Indonesian  Borneo),  Java,  Sulawesi  (Celebes),  and  Irian  Barat  (West  New  Guinea), 2 
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lin-  islands  art*  volcanic  (some  70  volcanoes  are  still  active,  scattered  throughout  the 
island  group)  and  heavily  foreoied;  except  on  Java,  navigable  rivers  make  up  the  major  lines  of 
communication,  Sumatra  has  few  good  harbors;  Java  has  only  one  harbor  in  the  south  (Tjiia- 
t jap\  but  several  in  the  north,  of  which  the  l>est  known  are  those  of  Surabaja.  Tjeribon  (near 
Linggadjati),  and  Tandjung  l’rlok  (Djakarta 's  harbor)  The  other  islands,  however,  are  more 
readily  aecesaible  by  sea, 

The  two  islands  on  which  most  of  the  fighting  of  the  Indonesian  revolution  took  place, 
Sumatra  and  Java,  present  a  number  of  contrasts.  Sumatra  is  some  1,600  miles  long,  and 
much  of  It  Is  covered  with  tropical  swamp  and  rain  forests,  Java,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  600 
miles  long,  and  between  60  and  100  miles  wide.  The  chief  fertile  agricultural  areas  are  In 
Java,  while  a  great  part  of  Indonesia's  oil  is  found  in  Sumatra,3 

In  climate  the  entire  area  Is  tropical,  but  the  rainy  seasons  differ  somewhat  because  of  the 
difference  of  prevailing  winds,  Sumatra  has  an  especially  heavy  rainfall,  averaging  150  inches 
a  year ,  and  is  inclement  at  all  seasons,  particularly  in  October  and  November  north  of  the 
equator  and  In  December  and  January  south  of  the  equator.  Winds  are  strongest  on  the  west 
coast  in  August  and  on  the  east  coast  in  July.  Java'3  wet  season  Is  from  October  to  May,  but 
winds  in  east  Java  tend  to  create  drought  conditions.  Rainfall  differs  considerably  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Java,  ranging  from  less  than  40  inches  annually  for  the  Tjeribon  plain  to  160 
inches  for  Bantam.4 

Indonesia '»  Many  People » 

Indonesia's  population  differs  almost  as  much  as  the  islands  of  the  archipelago.  Because 
no  census  was  taken  between  1930  and  1961,  estimates  differ  as  to  the  population  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  varying  usually  between  86  and  88  million. 
Java  in  1946,  with  a  population  of  53  million,  was  (and  is)  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
areas  in  the  world,  averaging  800  persons  per  square  mile  for  the  island  as  a  whole,  Around 
Surakarta  and  extending  inland  to  Djogjakarta,  the  estimated  population  was  3,000  persons  per 
square  mile,  while  the  northern  alluvial  plain  area  around  Djakarta  contained  an  estimated 
6.200  persons  per  square  mile.  Sumatra,  with  about  9  million  inhabitants  in  1946,  had  an 
average  population  density  of  44  persons  per  square  mile.5 

Java’s  population  tends  to  be  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  Sumatra  and  the  other  islands. 
(Java  and  Madura,  its  near  neighbor,  are  almost  always  treated  together.)  The  three  largest 
ethnic  groups  in  Ja\u  are  the  Javanese  (estimated  at  about  three -fourths  of  the  population  oi  the 
island  of  Java  and  nearly  half  of  the  whole  population  of  Indonesia),  the  Sundanese  (estimated  at 
less  than  a  third  of  the  the  number  of  Javanese),  and  the  Madurese  (estimated  at  about  one- 
sixth  tlie  number  of  Javanese).  The  Bauui  and  Tenggerese  make  up  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  Java's  population,  Sumatra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ethnically  quite  diverse, 
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comprising  at  least  11  different  groups  (more,  if  the  different  kinds  of  Bataks,  Nubus,  and 
others  included  in  the  Hedjang-l.ampong  group  are  counted  separately!.  The  largest  groups, 
however,  are  the  coastal  Malays,  the  Minangkabau,  the  Batak  groups,  the  Niassans,  and  the 
Atjenese.  In  other  parts  of  Indonesia— not  particularly  pertinent  to  this  study  because  most  of 
the  actual  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  action  took  place  on  Java  and  Sumatra — there  is 
also  great  diversity  of  ethnic  groupings 

The  Role  of  Religion  in  the  Inturgency 

About  90  percent  of  Indonesia's  population  is  Muslim,  including  most  of  the  population  of 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Two  exceptions  are  the  Badui  tribe  in  Java,  who  are  ancestor  worshippers , 
and  the  Sumatran  Bataks,  many  of  whom  are  Christian.  There  are  some  2,  »  million 
Christians,  who  come  mostl>  from  Ambon.  Of  the  estimated  1, 5 million  Hindus,  most  are  Bali¬ 
nese.  The  remainder  of  the  indigenous  population  continues  animism,  ancestor  worship,  and 
magic  practices,  while  the  minority  Chinese  population,  an  estimated  2.  5  million  before  1949, 
practices  a  mixture  of  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Confucianism.6  Some  of  those  groups — 'die  ani- 
mist  Baduis,  the  Christian  Ambcnese,  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Christian  Bataks,  and  the  minority 
Chinese — tended  to  side  with  the  Dutch  out  of  fear  of  persecution  by  the  Muslim  Indonesians,  but 
In  the  development  of  the  insurgency  ethnic  and  religious  factors  played  little  part, 

Dutch  Colonial  Policies 

In  order  to  understand  the  political  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  in  time  before  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11  to  examine  what  the  Dutch  had  done  in  the  Indies  At  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  government  In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  consisted  of  the  Dutch  Governor 
General,  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  People's  Council  (Volksraad),  and  a  College  of  Delegates. 
The  Council  of  the  Indies  was  an  executive  body  which,  from  1930  on,  consisted  of  the  Governor 
General,  a  Vice  President,  and  six  members,  two  of  whom  were  Indonesians.  The  Volksraad 
was  a  legislative  body  which  until  1929  had  had  a  Dutch  majority;  in  that  year  the  proportions 
were  changed  giving  the  Indonesians  a  membership  of  30,  the  Dutch,  25;  and  foreign  Asians 
(Arabs  and  Chinese),  5.  The  College  of  Delegates  was  formed  from  the  Volksraad  cm  the  basis 
of  proportional  representation  and  consisted,  after  1935,  of  15  members.  There  were  also,  by 
1930,  32  municipal  councils  and  1  5  provincial  councils  scattered  throughout  the  area. 

Not  only  did  the  Dutch  hold  the  most  and  the  highest  political  positions  in  the  old  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  but  the  entire  economy  was  geared  to  Dutch  economic  needs,  notably  in  the 
production  of  export  crops  The  Volksraad,  particular!  its  Indonesian  members,  complained 
even  before  World  War  II  that  the  Dutch  underpaid  labor;  that  they  gave  the  country  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  return  for  the  products  taken  out,  especially  from  the  sugar,  oil.  and  shipping  industries, 
as  well  as  from  the  estates  of  Sumatra's  east  coast;  and  that  they  took  too  much  of  the  water 


supply.  Very  few  Indonesians  occupied  top  positions  in  business  ventures  and  they  lacked  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  to  embark  on  their  own.  Moreover  the  Dutch  discouraged  industrialization  as 
being  contrary  to  Dutch  interests;  they  desired  to  sell  their  own  products  to  the  Indonesians, 

The  Indonesians  wore  encouraged  to  grow,  on  Dutch  estates,  such  products  as  indigo,  mi  gar , 
coffee,  and  rubber — none  of  which  was  vital  to  Indonesian  needs  but  ull  of  which  produced  good 
profits  for  the  colonial  power.8 

These  circumstances,  while  not  known  in  detail  by  the  Indonesian  population  as  a  whole, 
nevertheless  generated  a  feeling  that  Indonesia  was  not  getting  a  fair  share  of  profits  from  the 
rich  products  of  Indonesian  soil. 

^roK'in^  Nationalism  Is  Ignored  by  the  Dutch 

More  important  to  the  growth  of  nationalist  sentiment  was  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
reformist— later  nationalist— associations  In  the  NE1  since  the  early  20th  century  beginning  with 
Budi  Ctomo,  a  cultural  organization  founded  in  1908,  and  Sarekat  Dagang  Islam  (Islamic  Trad¬ 
ing  Association),  founded  in  1909  and  transformed  into  the  Sarekat  Islam  (Islamic  Association1) 
in  1912.  Another  association  formed  at  about  the  same  time  was  tee  Mohammad) jah  Movement. 
Both  Sarekat  Islam  and  Mohammadijah  were  originally  religious  ana  cultural  organizations,  but 
they  gradually  began  to  take  on  political  overtones.  Sarekat  Islam,  unfortunately,  was  infil¬ 
trated  by  Communists  In  the  1900's.  Nonetheless,  these  organizations  and  others  stimulated 
nationalism  among  the  common  people,  whereas  previously  only  the  nobles  had  been  concerned ,n 

When  awakening  nationalism  led  to  the  formation  of  a  number  of  nationalistic  associations 
or  parties,  the  Dutch—  misunderstanding  the  depth  of  feeling  represented  by  these  parties— 
thought  that,  if  the  leaders  were  only  removed  from  the  scene,  nationalism  would  die  a  natural 
death.  Almost  every  important  Indonesian  nationalist  leader  was  imprisoned  or  detained  in 
exile  at  one  time  or  another  for  political  activities;  these  included  Sukarno,* Mohammad  Hatta, 
Soetan  Sjahrir,  and  others.  Sukarno  was  exiled  in  1933,  Hatta  and  Sjalirir  in  1934;  none  were 
released  until  the  coming  of  the  Japanese  in  1942,  Ironically,  these  political  pxi'es  later  be¬ 
came  the  aristocracy  of  Indonesian  political  life  10 

The  Dutch  had  also  rejected  prewar  Indonesian  proposals  for  liberalizing  the  regime. 
These  had  included  a  1936  proposal  from  the  Volksraad,  known  as  the  Sutardjo  Petition,  asking 
lor  a  Round  Table  Conference  to  discuss  inert  ased  self-government  for  the  NE1  over  a  period 
of  10  years,  with  the  eventual  goal  of  complete  self-government  within  a  Netherlands  union, 

This  proposal  was  ignored  and  unanswered.  Another  petition,  the  Wiwoho  Resolution  of  1940, 
met  a  similar  late.  When  the  Volksraad  in  some  desperation  set  up  the  Visman  Committee  to 

*Like  many  other  Indonesians,  Sukarno  has  only  one  name,  although  "Achmed"  was  sup¬ 
plied  as  a  first  name  "by  an  enterprising  American  newspaperman  who  wanted  his  dispatches 
to  look  more  complete.  "  (Kahin,  Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Indonesia,  p.  ix.) 
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investigate  conditions  in  the  NEl  and  request  representational  government  lor  the  area,  Us  re¬ 
port  was  ulao  ignored  until  May  1941,  when,  with  the  Netherlands  already  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  Dutch  Queen  WUhelmina  stated  that  she  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  desires  of  the 
overseas  territories.  On  December  6,  1342,  slit-  made  a  speech  winch  was  a  masterpiece  of 
vagueness,  promising  only  that  after  the  war  there  would  In'  consideration  of  chunged  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  Netherlands  proper  and  Us  colonies.1' 

Even  with  these  Incentives,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Indonesians  would  have  under¬ 
taken  open  defiance  of  the  Dutch  had  1'.  not  been  for  their  experience  in  administration  and 
military  training  under  the  Japanese  during  World  War  II  and  the  availability  of  weapons  in  the 
postwar  period. 

The  Japanese  Encourage  Indonesian  Nationalism 

After  the  Japanese  invaded  the  NEI  on  January  10,  1942,  they  established  a  provisional 
and  quite  colonial  system  of  administration.  Although  the  Japanese  administration  was  in  many 
ways  cruel,  it  gradually  gave  administrative  positions  to  many  Indonesians,  who  thereby  gained 
valuable  experience.  Some  Indonesians,  such  as  Sjahrir  and  Amir  Sjarifuddin,  joined  the  anti- 
Japanese  underground  movement.  Others,  such  as  Sukarno,  Hatta,  educational  leader 
Dewantara,  and  Muslim  leader  Kiaji  M.  H.  Mansur,  formed  a  group  known  as  the  Empat 
Serengkal,  or  Four-Leaf  Clover,  intending  to  use  the  Japanese  to  further  the  cause  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  nationalism.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  Indonesian  collaborators  and  under¬ 
ground  leaders  were  secretly  working  in  conjunction  with  each  other  in  order  to  place  Indo¬ 
nesia  in  the  best  possible  position  to  escape  postwar  colonialism,  whether  Dutch  or  Japanese. 
Even  before  the  tall  of  Japan,  Indonesian  committees  had  been  set  up  to  investigate  the  question 
of  independence. 

As  the  Japanese  saw  their  owm  military  downfall  imminent,  they  became  increasingly 
permissive  tow'ard  the  Indonesians.  On  August  7,  1945,  the  Japanese  permitted  the  setting  up 
of  a  Committee  for  the  Preparation  of  Indonesian  Independence  (the  Pani'ia  Persiapan  Kemer- 
dekaan  Indonesia).  This  concession  was  probably  partly  due  to  Japanese  fear  of  an  Indonesian 
revolt  against  themselves,  as  the  Indonesians  realized  the  increasingly  weakened  position  of 
their  occupiers.  With  Japanese  concurrence,  Indonesian  independence  was  proclaimed  on 
August  17,  1945.  Although  Japan  had  surrendered  to  the  Allied  Powers  on  August  14,  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  surrender  was  withheld  in  Indonesia  until  August  21,  so  chat  Indonesian  leaders  had 
a  period  of  time  in  which  to  put  their  government  in  order,  u 

Ry  the  time  that  the  British  (first  of  the  Allied  troops  to  arrive  in  Indonesia  after  the 
war)  landed,  on  September  29,  1945,  the  Indonesian  Republic  was  a  functioning  reality.  Gen. 
Philip  Ohristison,  commander  of  British  troops,  acknowledged  this  fact  almost  immediately  by 
accepting  the  de  facto  status  of  the  Indonesian  Republic.  For  this,  he  was  later  bitterly  blamed 


by  the  Dutch.  In  fact,  he  could  hurdly  have  done  anything  else.  The  Japanese  had  turned  over 
to  tin  Indonesians  the  Dutch  internee  camps  and,  in  some  eases,  their  weujxms  and  ammunition 
its  well .  The  Japanese  had  also  given  military  training  to  a  large  number  of  Indonesians,  who 
were  quite  willing,  it  not  eager,  to  use  that  training  against  any  group  that  might  try  to  reimpo.se 
a  colonial  lorm  of  government  in  the  area.  Kxperts  disagree  as  to  Japanese  motives,  hut  there 
is  some  evidence  that  Japanese  lenders  had  |  i.mneil  that,  should  their  Greater  Hast  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere  fail,  at  least  the  Luropeati  colonial  |>owers  would  not  again  return  in  strength 
to  the  l'ar  bast. 

The  Government  of  the  .Vew  Indonesian  Republic 

The  governm  nt  which  the  newly  formed  Hepublie  of  Indonesia  adopted,  under  a  provisional 
constitution,  had  a  president,  assisted  by  ministers  of  state  responsible  to  him,  a  vice  president, 
a  Council  of  State,  a  Council  of  Representatives,  a  People's  Congress,  and  a  Supreme  Court. 

The  Council  of  State,  or  Supreme  Advisory  Council  (Dewan  Pcrtimbangan  Agung),  v  as  to  be 
composed  as  provided  by  law;  its  duties  were  to  advise  and  make  proposals  to  the  president;  and 
it  had  no  specific  time  of  mteting.  The  Council  of  Representatives  (Dewan  Perwakilan  Rakjat) 
was  to  meet  once  a  year ;  together  with  the  president  it  held  legislative  power,  although  the 
president  alone  might  exercise  this  power  in  time  of  emergency.  The  People's  Congress  (Mad- 
jelis  Permusjawaratan  Rakjat),  consisting  of  the  Council  of  Representatives  and  delegates  of 
regional  territories,  was  to  meet  every  five  years,  was  to  elect  the  president  and  vice  president, 
and  was  to  enact  the  constitution  and  lay  down  outlines  of  national  policy.  The  composition  ol  the 
Supreme  Court  (Mahkamah  Agung)  was  not  sjieciPed. 13 

Most  of  the  organs  of  this  provisional  constitution  were  never  put  into  use.  Actual  govern¬ 
ing  of  the  Republic  was  mainly  performed  by  President  Sukarno,  Vice  President  Mohammad 
Hatta,  and  the  Komite  Nasional  Indonesia  Pusal  or  KNIP  (Central  Indonesian  National  Commit¬ 
tee),  which  replaced  the  old  Preparatory  Committee  on  August  29, 194a.  KNIP  initially  con¬ 
sisted  of  135  members,  including  those  of  the  old  committee.  In  October  1945.  it  was  given 
legislative  power  jointly  with  the  President,  although  there  was  no  constitutional  provision  for 
this  step.  A  ]5-.-.ian  working  committee,  with  Sjanrir  as  chairman  and  Amir  Sjarifuddin  as  vice 
chairman,  then  carried  out  the  real  work  of  KNIP.  11 

The  Dutch  Attempt  to  Regain  Control 

So  far  as  the  Dutch  were  comerned,  however,  the  Indonesian  Government  of  the  Republic 
simply  did  not  exist.  On  October  4,  3  945,  Dr.  iiubernis  J,  van  Mook,  acting  Governor  General 
ol  the  Indies  and  head  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  Civil  Administration,  which  had  been  in  training 
in  Australia  during  World  War  II,  arrived  in  Indonesia,  He  rapidly  appraised  the  situation  and 
evidently  informed  his  superiors  that,  contrary  to  their  lielief,  President  Sukarno  and  the 


Republic  did  indeed  enjoy  widespread  popularity  in  the  Indies.  In  the  Netherlands,  however, 
there  was  strong  disbelief  in  the  anticolonlalist  sentiment  that  van  M<>ok  had  recognized, 

Dutch  troops,  having  lacked  earlier  transportation,  now  gradually  began  in  arrive,  despite 
Indonesian  protests.  Although  the  British  had  previously  recognized  the  de  facto  status  of  the 
Republic,  they  now  recognized  the  Dutch  as  the  de  jure  rulers  oi  Indonesia  and  turned  over  au¬ 
thority  in  areas  they  were  leaving  only  to  the  Dutch. 

Gradually,  as  the  Dutch  began  to  realize  that  the  spirit  of  anticolonialism  in  Indonesia  was 
genuine— although  they  still  refused  t"1  recognize  Sukarno  as  the  legitimate  representative  of 
this  spirit— they  began  to  take  steps  calculated  to  mitigate  the  stigma  of  colonialism.  They  were 
not  willing,  however,  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Indonesia  or  the  legitimacy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Republic.  For  its  part,  the  Republic  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less. 

INSURGENCY 

When  the  British  arrived  on  Indonesian  soil  after  World  War  II,  the  Indonesian  Republic 
claimed  the  entire  territory  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  The  Republic  did,  in  fact,  control 
most  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  except  for  a  portion  of  western  Java.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
control  was  loose,  because  the  Republic  had  had  time  neither  to  impose  controls  nor  to  organize 
its  armed  forces.  Its  government  operated  more  through  a  spirit  of  nationalism  and  patriotism 
than  through  formal  administrative  organs. 

Support  for  the  Republic 

As  the  Dutch  attempted  to  reimpoee  colonial  control  over  the  area,  a  tremendous  number  of 
guerrilla  bands  were  formed,  apparently  spontaneously,  over  the  Republic's  territory.  After  the 
Dutch  succeeded  in  1947  in  taking  part  of  Sumatra  and  a  good  deal  of  Java,  they  were  subject  to 
such  constant  harassment  that  they  refused  to  believe  this  could  be  unplanned.  Republic  troops, 
of  course,  made  deliberate  infiltrations  into  Dutch-controlled  areas,  but  there  was  also  always 
much  spontaneous  activity  against  the  Dutch.  Popular  support  was  a  major  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  nationalists, 

Supposing  the  Republic  were  a  tremendous  number  of  Indonesian  political  parties,  including 
the  Partai  Naslonal  Indonesia  (PNI),  the  most  important  party  ol  the  Republic;  Madjelis  Sjuro 
Muallmin  Indonesia  (Masjumi),  the  largest  Muslim  party  and  second  only  to  the  PNI  in  influence; 
Partai  Serikat  Islam  Indonesia  (PS1I).  the  next  most  important  Muslim  parly;  Gerakan  Indonesia 
Raya  (Gerindo);  Partai  Buruh  Indonesia;  Partai  Katholik  Republik  Indonesia.  Partai  Kristen 
Indonesia  (Parklndo);  Partai  Sosialis  (PS);  Partai  Sosialis  Indonesia  (PSI);  Persatuan  Perdjuan- 
gan;  and  Peraatuan  Wanita  Republik  Indonesia  (the  largest  women's  organization).  In  all,  there 


were  about  6t>  political  parties  or  organizations  supporting  the  KepubJic.  is  In  addition,  of  the  50 
so-called  Federal  parties— which  were  ostensibly  in  support  of  a  Dutch -favored  political 
solution— the  Ifutch  themselves  estimated  that  at  least  22  actually  supported  the  Republic. 

Furthermore,  in  Sukarno,  Hatla,  Sjahrir,  Amir  Sjarifuduin.  Suiiaii  Hamengku  Buwono  ix 
of  Djogjakarta,  ami  many  others,  the  Republic  had  by  far  the  most  popular  political  leadership 
of  any  group  in  the  Indies.  President  Sukarno,  whose  magnetic  personality  had  an  overwhelming 
effect  on  the  Indonesians,  provided  a  focus  and  rallying  point  for  the  nationalists. 

Although  the  nationalist  movement  in  Indonesia  war,  in  no  sense  a  Communist-dominated 
movement,  it  was  evident  that  the  Communists  hoped  to  use  the  insurgency  to  further  their  own 
ends.  This  was  made  difficult,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia 
(Partai  Komunis  Indonesia,  PKi)  was  itself  split  into  two  factions:  an  orthodox  group  succes¬ 
sively  led  by  Mohammad  Jusuf,  Sardjono,  and  Musso  Suparto;  and  an  unorthodox  offshoot  led  by- 
Tan  Malaka.  In  1946,  Tun  Malaka's  group  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  wrest  power  frem  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno.  In  1948,  the  orthodox  PKI,  which  had  made  ostensible  common  cause  with  the 
Repuboc,  initiated  a  rebellion  against  it  at  Surakarta  and  Madiun,  This  rebellion  the  Indonesian 
nationalists  themselves  put  down.1'1 

Nationalist  Military  Organization  and  Strength 

The  Sukarcla  Tentara  Pcmbela  Tanah  Air  (more,  commonly  known  as  PETA,  or  Volunteer 
Army  of  Defenders  of  the  Fatherland),  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Republic's  forces.  This  group, 
estimated  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  number  about  120,000,  had  received  special  military 
•ig  from  the  Japanese.  Several  other  special  groups  had  also  been  initiated  under  or 
trained  by  th<  Japanese.  These  included  the  Darisan  Peloper  (Pioneer  legion);  the  Hei  Ho— 
Indonesians  incorporated  into  the  Japanese  Army  as  labor  battalions;  and  the  two  Muslim  fight¬ 
ing  organizations,  not  organized  by  the  Japanese  but  formed  during  this  period  — Hizbullah  (also 
known  as  Tentara  Allah,  God's  Army),  and  SabillaUah  (God's  Fighters). 

On  August  22,  1945,  only  five  days  after  the  Republic's  proclamation  of  independence,  the 
Budan  Keamanar  Kakjat  (BKR,  People's  Security  Body)  was  formed,  incorporating  a  large- 
number  of  these  persons  as  well  as  some  officers  who  had  received  prewar  training  ns  cadets 
in  the  Royal  Netherlands  Indies  Army  (KNIL).  On  October  5,  1945,  the  BKR  was  renamed  the 
Tentara  Keamanan  Rakjat  (People's  Security  Army).  This  force  went  through  several  more 
name  changes  before  eventually  being  called  the  Tentara  Nasional  Indonesia  (TNI).  Since  for  ali 
intents  and  purposes  this  was  th  •  same  body  despite  name  changes,  it  will  for  convenience  be 
referred  to  throughout  this  study  a>  the  TNI. 1 

The  TNI  was  originally  organized  under  one  elected  revolutionary  leadership  called  the 
Komite  Nasional  (National  Committee),  with  both  central  and  local  administrations.  Local 
committees  elected  their  own  commandants,  who  elected  their  own  commander  in  child. 
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Local  commandants  iormed  their  own  local  troop  units,  which  in  turn  elected  unit  com¬ 
manders.  i* 

The  TNI  was  organized  on  conventional  army  lines  wtth  a  general  staff  at  Djogiakarta.  Ini¬ 
tially  fighting  was  done  on  the  battalion  level,  a  battalion  originally  consisting  of  14,000  men  but 
often  operating  with  a  strength  of  1,400  men.  This  practice  was  soon  discontinued,  however,  as 
it  did  not  suit  the  guerrilla  tactics  which  the  Republic  rapidly  adopted.  The  peleton,  frequently 
equated  to  a  squad  of  12  men  but  sometimes  equaling  a  platoon  of  4  squads,  and  other  similar 
small  units,  proved  the  most  effective  and  most  popular  for  carrying  out  hit-and  run  tactics. 

The  crack  division  of  the  TNI  was  the  Siliwangi  Division,  largely  led  by  Dutch-trained  officers 
and  possessing  a  high  proportion  of  literate  Indonesians. 19 

Another  formal  military  unit— other  than  the  air  force  and  navy,  which  took  little  part,  in  the 
revolution,  mainly  because  of  lack  of  equipment— was  the  Police  Mobrig  (Mobile  Police  Brigade), 
built  up  by  Premier  Soetan  Sjahrir  shortly  after  independence  was  proclaimed.  This  was  a 
particularly  f'.-ctive  unit,  as  a  deliberate  effort  was  made  to  recruit  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  education.  The  Police  Mobrig  and  the  Siliwangi  Division,  like  the  rest  of  the 
army,  w'ere  theoretically  under  the  commander  in  chief,  but  in  actual  practice  these  two  units 
were  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Minister  of  Defense. to  In 
1947,  Premier  Amir  Sjarlfuddln  encouraged  the  building  up  of  the  TNI  MaajartJcat  (National 
Public  Army  of  Indonesia),  an  auxiliary  army  force  which  was  supposed  to  organize  popular  de¬ 
fense  on  a  local  basis.  By  -January  1948,  the  army  was,  in  fact,  made  up  of  three  large  groups: 
regular  TNI  troops,  the  Siliwangi  Division,  and  the  TNI  Masjarakat.  Organizational  arid  admin¬ 
istrative  maneuvering  undermined  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  Republic’s  forces.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  statements  of  Gen.  Didi  Kartasasmlta,  Sjarifuddin  hurt  regular  TNT  morale  by  giving  too 
much  support  to  Admiral  Atmadji  of  the  navy  and  to  the  TNI  Masjarakat.  In  addition,  Sjarifuddin 
further  complicated  the  chain  of  command.  By  promulgating  Pengumuman  (Announcement)  No. 
1/1948  shortly  before  leaving  office,  he  reorganized  the  high  command  of  the  fighting  forces  into 
two  separate  parts.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was  to  be  in  charge  of  all  matters  of  administration  and 
organization,  while  the  Genera!  Army  Command  was  to  be  in  charge  of  matters  concerned  wtth 
operational  tactics.  However,  since  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  directly  under  the  Minister  of  De¬ 
fense  and  occupied  a  position  superior  to  that  of  the  General  Army  Command,  a  great  amount  of 
confusion  ensued, 

Conditions  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  Mohammad  Hatta  became  Premier  in 
February  1948,  he  was  forced  to  take  over  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Defense.  Hatta  took  the 
Siliwangi  Division  from  West  Java  where  it  had  been  stationed  and  redistributed  it  throughout 
the  Republic's  territory  in  order  to  give  local  military  units  competition  and  a  better  example  of 
military  discipline.  Ijocal  jealousy  of  the  Siliwangi  Division  to  some  extent  defeated  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Furthermore,  Hatta  did  not  become  aware  of  the  existence  cf  Pengumuman  No,  1/1948 
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for  some  weeks  after  assuming  the  premiership.  When  he  did,  he  promulgated  a  new  announce- 
ment,  Pengumuman  No.  14/1948,  by  the  terms  of  which  many  Siliwangi  officers  were  put  into  key 
positions.  However,  since  the  original  changes  also  remained  in  effect,  the  confusion  was  not 
completely  remedied. 

Hatta  also  promulgated  a  "rationalization”  order,  in  an  attempt  to  cut  the  size  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  better  organization  of  the  huge  forces,  both  regular  and  irregular,  making  up  the  army 
and  the  guerrilla  bands.  Estimates  of  the  size  of  the  Republic's  forces  in  July  1947  ranged  from 
200.000JI  to  463,000,22  a  variance  caused  by  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  exact  number  of 
guerrillas  opeiating  outside  TNI  control,  At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  the  Dutch,  a  Biro 
Perdjuangan  (Struggle  Bureau)  had  been  established  in  order  to  absorb  guerrilla  and  irregular 
units  into  the  TNI.  But  in  August  1947,  after  the  start  of  Dutch  operations,  the  TNI  Masjarakat 
reversed  the  process  in  order  to  allow  units  more  local  autonomy.  By  ..948,  the  TNI  M.<sjarakat 
had  been  divided  into  six  small  units  under  the  overall  authority  oi  the  TNI.  23 

Some  Irregular  Until  Fight  jor  the  Republic 

Of  the  large  number  of  irregular  units  operating  on  the  r  ide  of  the  Republic,  the  biggest 
was  the  Laskjar  Rakjat  (People's  Army),  originally  set  up  by  the  Sultan  of  Djogjakarta.  This 
was  an  irregular,  loosely  integrated  organization  that,  although  theoretically  incorporated  into 
the  TNT  in  1947,  allowed  its  local  units  almost  complete  autonomy.  After  January'  1948,  several 
Laskjar  Rakjat  units  were  left  behind  in  pockets  of  territory  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  West  Java. 
These  units  then  formed  the  Laskjar  Rakjat  Djawa  Barat  (People's  Army  of  West  Java),  over 
which  the  TNI  had  no  real  control. 2< 

One  irregular  group  that  was  important  in  1945  and  toe':  part  in  the  battle  of  Surabaja  against 
the  British,  was  the  Barisan  Pemberontakan  Rakjat  Indonesia  (Revolutionary  Legion  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  People),  under  the  leadership  of  Sutorr.o  ("Bung  Tomo").  It  later  gradually  disintegrated. 
In  1948,  Sutomo  formed  the  Barisan  Berani  Matl  (Legion  [of  Those  Who]  Dare  to  Die).  Another 
small  but  important  irregular  group  was  the  Kebaktian  Rakjat  Indonesia  Sulawesi  (KRIS,  Loyalty 
of  the  Indonesian  People  of  the  Celebes),  a  well-educated,  wpll-disciplined,  largely  Christian 
group  of  irregulars. 

Two  irregular  groups  were  loosely  controlled  by  the  Masjumi  party:  Hizbullah  or  Tentara 
Allah  (God's  Army)  and  Sabillallah  (God's  Fighters).  The  former  was  composed  of  men  and 
women  between  15  and  35  years  of  age;  the  latter  of  men  over  30.  These  groups  were  divided 
into  divisions,  regiments,  battalions,  companies,  and  sections;  and  persons  joining  had  *>  take  an 
oath  to  be  ready  to  die  for  their  faith,  their  country’,  and  their  people.  Another  Masjumi  youth 
organization,  less  fanatical  than  the  above,  was  Gerakan  Pcmuda  Islam  Indonesia  (Islamic  Indo¬ 
nesian  Youth  Movement). 
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In  addition  to  the  larger  groups  named  above  there  were  also  at  least  25  other  irregular  or 
guerrilla  groups  operating  on  the  side  of  the  Republic.  At  different  times,  loose  federations  of 
various  irregular  groups  were  formed,  but  organization  was  poor  and  the  federations  as  such 
accomplished  little.  In  the  negative  sense  of  noninterference,  most  of  the  insurgent  guerriiia 
groups  cooperated  fairly  well  with  each  other. 


And  Some  Irregular t  Figh!  Againtl  the  Republic 

Although  most  groups  adhered  to  the  nationalist  cause,  there  were  others  that  did  not.  One 
such  was  Darullslam  (Islamic  State),  formed  in  March  1948  in  Tasikmalaja,  which  opposed  the 
Dutch  and  the  Republic  alike.  Led  by  President  Kartosuwirjo,  Darul  Islam  did  not  propose  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  Indonesia  but  desii  ed  the  establishment  of  an  Islamic  state  separate  from 
all  other  countries,  in  western  Java.*1'  Its  military  arm,  Tentara  Islam  Indonesia  (Islamic 
Indonesian  Army),  used  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  forces  of  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Republic. 

Another  important  irregular  unit  operating  in  Indonesia  was  Penuda  Sosialis  Indonesia 
(Indonesian  Socialist  Youth),  usually  known  as  Pesindo.  Pesindo  was  formed  on  November  10, 
1945,  from  seven  other  youth  organizations,  and  was  ostensibly  on  the  side  of  the  Republic.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  not  apparent  until  the  Communists  attacked  the  Republic  at  Madiun  in  1948.  Pe¬ 
sindo  had  a  large  Communist  element  and  many  Pesindo  members  fought  against  the  Republic  at 
Madiun  and  afterwards.  Pesindo  was  aided  at  this  time  by  two  groups  from  within  the  Republic's 
armed  forces:  ALRI,  the  Republic's  navy,  including  the  KKO  (marines)  and  the  TNI  4th  Senopati 
Division,  which  was  resisting  the  rationalization  order  to  disband.  In  the  case  of  the  last  two 
groups,  however,  motivation  was  less  political  than  material.  The  rationalization  order  also 
brought  some  minor  conflicts  in  other  places  between  guerrilla  and  army  leaders,  particularly 
in  the  Tapanuli  area  of  northwest  Sumatra  in  the  fall  of  1948. 2 

Another  imjiortant  body  of  armed  youth  was  the  Barisan  Banteng  Rcpublik  Indonesia  (Buffalo 
Legion  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia),  which  was  the  successor  to  the  Japanese -sponsored  Barisan 
Pelopor  (Pioneer  legion).  In  1948,  at  the  time  of  the  Madiun  rebellion,  this  group  decided  to 
change  its  name  and  to  support  the  Communists.  It  then  took  the  name  of  Gerakan  Banteng  (Buf¬ 
falo  Movement). 

The  hizbullah  and  Sabillallah  bands  also  withdrew  from  the  nationalist  cause  when  they  were 
left  behind  in  territory  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1947.  Several  oi  these  bands  in  the  West  Java 
area  often  joined  the  Darui  Islam  and  fought  against  both  the  Republic  and  the  Dutch.  Their 
actions  appear  to  have  been  motivated  in  part  by  religion  and  in  part  by  resentment  for  having 
been  abandoned. 28 
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The  Military  High  Command 

Military  leadership  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  included  a  number  of  notable  men. 
Sutonio,  though  he  did  not  particularly  distinguish  himself  thereafter,  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people  early  In  the  revolution  at  the  battle  of  Surabaja  against  the  British.  Commander  in  Chief 
General  Sudirman  was  also  well  known  and  his  bravery  was  much  admired;  although  dying  of 
tuberculosis,  he  continued  to  light.  Other  particularly  outstanding  military  leaders  were 
Gen.  Abdul  Haris  Nasution,  who  became  commander  in  chief  for  Java  and  later  succeeded 
General  Sudirman,  after  the  latter's  death  in  1950;  Second  Deputy  Army  Commander  Simatu- 
psng,  who  later  worked  with  the  guerrillas;  Chief  of  Staff  Maj.  Gen.  Urip  Sumohurdjo;  and 
Vice  Commodore  Surladarma,  successor  to  General  Sumohardjo,  who  died  in  November  19-18. 25 

The  Republic  Adopt »  Guerrilla  Tactic » 

The  Republic's  forces  rapidly  learned  that  they  could  not  stand  up  to  the  British  or  Dutch 
in  setpiece  battles.  Their  one  attempt  to  fight  a  real  urban  battle  came  in  1945,  early  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution.  Few  Dutch  ttoops  had  as  yet  arrived  in  Indonesia,  the  British  con¬ 
tinuing  to  represent  the  Allies  in  the  area.  After  the  killing  of  a  British  brigadier  in  Surabaja 
under  circumstances  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  either  side,  the  British 
issued  an  ultimatum  calling  upon  the  Republic  to  deliver  the  brigadier's  "murderers"  and 
threatening  military  action  if  this  were  not  done  by  November  10,  1945.  Although  there  had 
previously  been  Intermittent  fighting  in  Surabaja  between  the  Indonesians  on  the  one  side  and  the 
British  and  Indians  on  the  other,  the  battle  which  started  on  November  10  and  lasted  for  a  few 
weeks  thereafter  was  the  first  serious  military  action.  The  Indonesian  unit  chiefly  responsible 
for  carrying  on  tills  battle  was  the  Barisan  Pemberontakan  Rakjat  Indonesia;  as  noted,  its 
leader,  Sutomo,  became  the  revolution's  first  military  hero.  The  Republic's  armed  forces, 
however,  were  too  diverse  and  too  loosely  organized  to  conduct  conventional  battles.  This  one 
experience  was  enough  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  turning  to  other  tactics. 

Major  reliance  henceforth  was  placed  on  guerrilla  tactics.  Whether  carried  out  by  sepa¬ 
rate  groups  of  guerrillas  or  by  forces  coimected  with  the  army,  the  tactics  were  those  of  har¬ 
assing  IXitch  patrols  and  Dutch -owned  estates;  ambushing  convoys;  sabotage;  and,  to  some 
degree,  terrorism.  The  guerrillas  were  particularly  anxious  to  cut  Dutch  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion;  and  to  this  end  they  frequently  blew  up  bridges,  dismantled  portions  of  railroad  lines,  and 
cut  telephone  or  telegraph  lines.  The  guerrillas  pursued  a  scorched-earth  policy  in  an 
endeavor  to  prevent  food  and  other  materiel  from  falling  into  Dutch  hands:  sometimes  whole 
villages  were  burned;  at  other  times,  simply  foodstocks.  The  guerrillas  also  forbade  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  rice  in  the  cities  and  set  up  blockades  to  prevent  its  transport.  If  the  blockades  did  not 
actually  prevent  all  movement  of  rice,  the  guerrillas  were  at  least  usually  able  to  collect  a  toll 
which  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the  would-be  blockade  runner. 


Internal  and  External  Support 

Considering  their  meager  training,  poor  supplies,  and  inadequate  weapons  and  ammunition, 
the  TNI  and  the  guerrillas  were  remarkably  efficient.  They  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  support  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  who  gave  them  foud,  shelter,  and  information.  Furthermore,  the  guer¬ 
rillas  were  able  to  Infiltrate  many  cities  almost  at  will  at  night  because  they  were  not  reported 
to  the  Dutch  by  the  local  population,  so  The  cooperation  of  the  people  was  usually  freely  given. 

In  cases  where  it  waa  not  (as,  for  example,  with  the  Chinese  in  some  areas),  terrorism  usually 
accomplished  the  desired  result.  Sl  The  Dutch  also  claimed  that  Indonesian  nationalists  infil¬ 
trated  and  terrorized  DutC  -controlled  territory  by  kidnaping  those  civilian  officials,  either 
Dutch  or  Indonesian,  who  cooperated  with  the  Dutch. 

An  important  factor  in  the  nationalist  struggle  was  foreign  aid,  received  in  the  form  of 
loans  from  such  countries  as  the  Philippines,  Canada,  and  Australia,  or  of  food,  from  India 
and  Burma.  32  More  important  perhaps  than  the  material  aid,  however,  was  world  opinion— 
which  condemned  Dutch  military  actions  and  was  later  reflected  in  the  United  Nations. 

lndonetian  Catualtiet 

It  is  improbable  that  anyone  will  ever  known  the  exact  number  of  Indonesians — civilians, 
TNI,  and  guerrillas— killed  during  the  revolution.  The  Indonesians  claimed  that  more  than 
30,000  were  killed,  while  the  Dutch  claimed  that  not  more  than  4,000  Indonesian  deaths 
occurred,  m  The  very  nature  of  the  struggle  makes  it  clear  that  many,  perhaps  thousands,  died 
in  forlorn  isolation.  As  the  late  Indonesian  poet  Chairil  Anwar  put  it: 

.  .  .we  are  only  scattered  bones 

But  we  are  yours 

You  must  now  evaluate  these  scattered  bones.  .  . 

Any  attempt  to  appraise  this  successful  struggle  for  independence  from  colonial  authority 
must  include,  first,  the  willing  support  of  the  people  and  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Another  factor  was  that  most  of  the  political  parties  and  groups  in  Indonesia  were  united  at 
least  in  their  aim,  to  iree  the  Indies  fr.im  the  Dutch.  A  third  factor  was  the  possession  of  a 
leader  such  as  President  Sukarno,  who  could  inflame  the  Indonesian  masses. 

CO  U1STER 1XS  LR  G  EXC  Y 

Although  the  British  had  recognized  in  1945  that  the  Republic  had  the  backing  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Indonesian  population,  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Netherlands  government,  Sukarno  and  his  government  were  merely 
Japanese  puppets  who  would  be  toppled  the  moment  the  Indonesian  population  felt  it  safe  to  do 
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so.  The  Dutch  believed,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  believe,  that  the  Republic  remained  in 
existence  only  because  Dutch  troops  could  not  be  rapidly  transported  to  the  Indies  and  because 
the  British  had  unfortunately  recognized  its  do  facto  status. 

The  Dutch  Estimate  oj  the  Postwar  Situation 

The  prewar  Governor  General,  Jonkhecr  Meester  Aloysius  Warmoldus  Ludovicus  Tjara 
van  Starkenborgh  Stachouwer ,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  In  Mukden ,  resigned  rather  than 
treat  with  Sukarno's  government.  This  left  the  prewar  Lieutenant  Governor  General, 

Dr.  Hubertus  J.  van  Mook,  as  Acting  Governor  General.  Van  Mook  arrived  in  Indonesia  on 
October  3,  1945,  and  very  quickly  recognized  the  stre;  gth  of  the  Republfc.  His  attempts  to 
communicate  this  intelligence  to  his  government,  however,  were  successful  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Netherlands  government,  still  refusing  to  deal  with  President  Sukarno,  reluctantly 
agreed  to  treat  with  Premier  Sjahrir,  who  had  not  collaborated  with  the  Japanese  and  who  had 
worked  in  the  anti-Japanese  underground  during  the  war.  Van  Mook  argued  that  this  was  an 
unrealistic  approach,  in  that  Sjahrir— chairman  of  the  Republic's  KNIP  working  committee- 
represented  the  Republic  quite  as  much  as  President  Sukarno,  and  It  offered  an  unnecessary  in¬ 
sult  to  Sukarno,  the  strongest  figure,  Stubbornly  clinging  to  the  belief  that  the  Republic  wfis  a 
Japanese  product  that  would  cease  to  exist  if  Ignored,  the  Dutch  for  a  long  period  would  treat 
only  with  Sjahrir.  P.S.  Ger brand)’,  wartime  Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  later  blamed 
the  continued  power  of  the  Republic  on  van  Mook's  leniency;  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  van  Mook  was  only  being  realistic,  m 

Dutch  Troops  Are  Delayed 

In  the  meantime,  Dutch  troops  remained  without  means  of  getting  to  Indonesia.  The  first 
real  battle  of  the  revolution  was  fought,  not  between  the  Indonesians  and  the  Dutch,  but  between 
the  Indonesians  and  the  British,  On  October  25,  1945,  British  troops  of  the  49th  Infantry 
(Indian)  Brigade,  led  by  Brig.  A.  W.  S.  Mallaby,  landed  at  Surabaja  without  opposition;  but, 
when  they  began  freeing  Dutch  prisoners ,  the  Indonesians ,  who  had  taken  over  command  of 
Surabaja  from  the  Japanese,  became  enraged.  Fighting  broke  out  on  October  28,  President 
Sukarno,  Brigadier  Mallaby,  and  others  arranged  a  truce,  but  fighting  continued,  and  Brigadier 
Mallaby  was  killed.  A  British  ultimatum  to  the  Indonesians  to  produce  his  killers  brought  no 
result,  and  on  November  1C,  the  British  attacked  Surabaja  in  force  In  a  battle  which  lasted 
about  two  weeks.  35 

Dutch  forces  were  by  this  time  arriving,  although  not  in  large  numbers,  and  the  first 
Dutch  troops  had  no  organization  higher  than  a  battalion.  Eight  hundred  Dutch  marines  arrived 
at  Djakarta  on  December  20,  1945,  but  the  problem  of  transport  continued  to  hold  10  troop 
battalions  in  Holland.  Transport  difficulties  were  also  delaying  some  27,000  Dutch  troops 
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in  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  of  January  1946.  British  forces  in  the  Indies  at  this  tune  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  around  30,000  strong.  36 

The  Dutch  Make  an  Offer 

By  this  time,  the  Netherlands  government  was  beginning  to  take  the  Indonesian  problem 
more  seriously’.  On  February  7,  1946,  it  was  discussed  at  a  U.N.  Security  Council  meeting 
held  in  London.  Partly  because  of  this  fact  and  partly  because  the  Labor  government  of  the 
Netherlands  was  more  liberal  than  its  predecessor,  van  Mook  was  now  empowered  to  make  an 
offer  to  Sjahrlr  on  February  10,  1946:  he  proposed  a  10-year  interim  government  of  an  auton¬ 
omous  commonwealth  of  the  Indies  under  the  Crown,  following  consultation  with  all  important 
regions  and  population  groups  of  the  Indies.  This  was  a  step  forward  but  still  unacceptable  to 
the  Indonesians  because  the  offer  accorded  no  direct  or  indirect  admission  of  the  Republic's 
existence.  SJahrir  and  van  Mook  continued  negotiations,  however ,  although  van  Mook  made  it 
clear  that  he  could  not  officially  exceed  the  February  10  proposals.  By-  March,  Sjahrir  and  van 
Mook— each  acting  individually,  although  of  the  two  Sjahrir  carried  somewhat  more  authority 
within  his  government— had  tentatively  agreed  that  the  Republic,  once  recognized,  would  take 
its  part  in  an  Indonesian  federation  associated  with  the  Crown, 

When  van  Mook  returned  to  Holland  in  April,  however,  he  found  that,  although  Labor  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposal,  the  Catholic  party  strongly  opposed  it.  Minister  of  Overseas  Territories 
J.  H.  A,  Logemann  managed  to  get  the  proposal  passed,  insofar  as  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
Republic's  control  of  Java  was  concerned.  Further  action  was  delayed,  however,  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Labor  Schermerhorn  cabinet  in  the  Netherlands  on  May  21,  1946,  and  by  the 
Republic's  desire  for  recognition  of  its  dc  facto  control  over  Sumatra  as  well  as  Java.  In  June, 
matters  were  further  complicated  when  Tan  Malaka  kidnaped  Sjahrir  in  a  bid  to  take  Sukarno's 
place .  37  It  was  not  until  July  2  that  Sjahrir  was  freed  by  a  loyal  army  unit  of  the  Republic . 

The  Dutch  Try  to  Isolate  the  Republic  Militarily  and  Politically 

In  the  meantime,  the  Netherlands  had  been  pursuing  a  military  and  political  policy  of  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Republic,  to  whittle  its  size  and  reduce  its  powers.  Dutch  troops  had  landed  on 
the  island  of  Bangka,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra;  on  March  3,  1946,  they  landed  a  force 
of  about  2,000  at  Bali;  then,  on  March  9,  nine  battalions  landed  in  Djakarta.  Further  landings 
were  made  In  Celebes  and,  on  March  27,  at  Lombok.  Each  landing  brought  fresh  protests  from 
the  Republic  and  popular  opposition.  A  group  of  Indonesian  KNIL  soldiers  had  rebelled  against 
the  Dutch  in  Minahasa  on  February  11,  1946;  another  group,  in  the  Bandung  area,  undertook 
military  action  against  the  British  and  Dutch  on  March  23;  and  on  April  10,  the  people  of  Ceram 
attempted  a  revolt.  The  Dutch  continued  to  arrive,  however,  and  the  British  were  anxious  to 
transfer  areas  of  control  to  them  and  to  leave  the  Indies.  By  mid-July,  the  British  had 
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transferred  control  over  all  areas  except  Java,  Madura,  and  Sumatra  to  the  Dutch. 38  By 
the  end  of  1946,  there  were  estimated  to  be  55,000  Dutch  troops  in  Java  alone.  By  June  1947, 
109,000  Dutch  troops  were  thought  to  be  in  Indonesia;  about  90,000  were  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

On  July  10,  19-10,  at  Matino,  near  Makassar,  the  Dutch  he  id  a  conference  of  regional  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Sulawesi  (Celebes),  Kalimantan  (Indonesia -Dutch  Borneo),  Maluku 
(Moluccas),  Sunda  Kctjll  (the  lesser  Sundas),  Bangka,  Billiton  and  Riau.  Representatives  from 
Java  and  Sumatra  were  not  invited.  The  Maltno  Conference,  opened  by  van  Mook,  was  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  a  federal  system  lor  Indonesia;  and,  after  some  days  of  discussion,  representa¬ 
tives  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  Uie  eventual  establishment  of  a  United  States  of  Indonesia. 
This  was  to  consist  of  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  "Great  East"  (Sulawesi,  Maluku,  and 
Sunda  Kctjil)—  all  on  an  equal  basis,  At  this  conference,  cooperation  between  the  Netherlands 
and  the  proposed  federal  state  was  also  called  for.  At  a  second  Dutch-sponsored  conference, 
held  at  Pangkaipinang  on  October  1,  1946,  'o  hear  minority  group  opinions  (Arab,  Chinese, 
Eurasian,  and  European),  representatives  endorsed  the  resolutions  of  the  Malino  Conference. m 

The  Dutch  Propose  a  Federal  Solution 

Under  these  increasing  Dutch  pressures,  both  political  and  military,  the  Republic  waxed 
indignant,  particularly  over  the  obvious  attempts  to  separate  Java  and  Sumatra  politically;  and 
only  the  intense  desire  of  the  British  to  get  out  of  the  area  helped  to  bring  about  an  agreement. 
On  September  2,  1946,  the  Netherlands  government  had  appointed  a  Commission  General  of 
three  men  to  assist  van  Mook  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  Indonesian  leaders.  Before  be¬ 
coming  valid,  this  agreement  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Netherlands  Parliament,  but 
the  Commission  General  was  given  wide  latitude  for  discussion,  and  it  was  understood  that 
some  concessions  to  the  Hepublic  would  have  to  be  made.  In  November  1946,  the  Commission 
General  and  Sukarno  met  for  the  first  time. 

On  November  15,  the  Linggadjati  (Tjeribon)  Agreement,  in  large  part  the  work  of  van  Mook 
and  Sjahrir,  was  initialed  by  both  parties,  it  called  for  de  facto  recognition  by  the  Netherlands 
of  the  Republic's  control  over  both  Java  and  Sumatra;  it  also  proposed  the  setting  up  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  state,  through  Netherlands -Republic  cooperation,  to  consist  of  the  Republic,  Borneo,  and 
the  "Great  East";  it  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  Netherlands -Indonesian  Union  (including  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  territories  of  Surinam  and  Curasao,  as  well  as  the  East 
Indies  areas)  to  be  headed  by  the  Crown;  and  it  called  for  a  general  reduction  of  troops  and  the 
evacuation  of  Dutch  troops  from  the  Republic's  territory  .  41 

Breakdown  oj  the  Agreement 

Long  before  the  Linggadjati  Agreement  was  formally  signed  on  March  25,  1947,  it  had  in 
fact  become  almost  inoperable.  Each  side  accused  the  oilier  of  had  faith.  Dutch  troops  did  not 
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move  out  ot  the  Republic's  territory  on  the  grounds  that,  it  they  did,  the  Republic  would  be 
unable  to  keep  law  and  order,  'the  presence  of  tin-  I>itch  troops  led  to  harassing  actions  by 
Indonesian  guerrillas  aiid  irregulars,  whieh  lent  weight  to  the  Dutch  charge  that  the  Republic 
could  not  control  its  own  troops,  hi  December  ",  IH-tti,  the  Dutch  undertook  military  action 
against  dissident  Indonesians  in  south  Sulawesi,  On  December  18,  al  a  conlerence  at  DenPasar, 
Dali,  they  established  the  state  of  the  "Great  Hast. "  and  proclaimed  its  constitution  on  the  24th. 
The  Republic  felt  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  l.inggadjati  Agreement,  which  had  called  for 
cooperation  U’tween  the  Repulilie  and  the  Netliei  lands  in  setting  up  the  federal  states.  In  early 
Jtinuary  P.i-17,  the  Dutch  bombed  Medan  and  l’alembang,  Sumatra,  reportedly  as  disciplinary 
action.  Again,  the  Republic  claimed  violation  of  the  Linggadjati  Agreoniont.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  agreement  was  ever  signed  at  all;  it  was  certainly  not  destined  to  be  effective. 

On  May  4 ,  1947,  in  patent  violation  of  the  Linggadjati  Agreement,  which  had  acknowledged 
the  Republic's  control  over  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  Dutch-sponsored  state  of  Pa9undan  (West 
Java)  was  proclaimed.  Also  in  May,  the  Dutch  recognized  the  state  of  West  Dorneo  (later 
broken  down  into  other  units)  as  an  autonomous  state  within  the  federation.  Again,  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Irritated  the  Indonesians  ar.d  sporadic  fighting  continued.  Finally, 
on  May  27,  the  Commission  General  sent  to  Premier  Sjahrir  an  ultimatum,  with  the  alternative 
of  acceptance  or  war.  By  its  terms,  the  Netherlands  would  have  de  jure  sovereignty  over  all  of 
Indonesia  until  January  1.  1949,  with  an  interim  government  to  function  until  that  date,  the 
final  authority  ot  which  would  rest  with  the  Netherlands  Crown.  During  the  intermediate  period, 
there  was  to  be  a  joint  Indonesian -Dutch  police  force  to  maintain  law  and  order  throughout 
Indonesia, 

The  Republic  saw  in  these  provisions  a  violation  both  of  its  own  sovereignty  and  of  the 
Linggadjati  Agreement  and  was  particularly  annoyed  by  the  Dutch  refusal  to  abide  by  the  arbi¬ 
tration  provision.  The  ultimatum  caused  a  cabinet  crisis  in  the  Republic's  government,  with 
Sjahrir  the  leading  exponent  of  concessions.  On  June  23,  1947,  a  Dutch  aide  mrmoire  demand¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  the  Dutch  proposals  was  presented  to  the  Indonesian  government,  Sjahrir,  op¬ 
posed  by  a  wide  range  of  icaders,  including  those  in  his  own  party ,  resigned,  Sukarno  declared 
a  stab  of  emergency.  Sjarifuddin  became  Premier  and  formed  a  new  coalition  cabinet  on 
July  : Replying  to  the  Dutch  government,  the  Indonesians  made  many  concession.-,  liut  re¬ 
mained  firm  on  the  issue  oi  a  joint  police  force. 

The  fir*/  "Police  Action"  Begin* 

On  July  6,  the  Dutch  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  Indonesian  reply.  Negotiations 
continued  in  a  desultory  fashion.  Finally,  annoyed  at  the  delay,  the  IXitch,  on  the  night  of 
July  20-21,  19-17,  launched  what  they  termed  a  "poii<  t  ..ction," which  was  in  fact  an  all-out  land, 
sea,  and  air  attack. 


During  this  first  attack,  the  Dutch  relied  mainly  on  land  forces— the  Konlnklijke  Leger 
(Kl.'l  and  the  Koninklijkc  Nederlandsehe  Indonesisehe  Leger  (KN1L,  or  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Indies  Army).  The  latter  was  composed  chiefly  of  Indonesian  troops  with  a  majority  of  Dutch 
officers.  It  is  uncertain  exactly  how  nany  KN1L  troops  were  involved,  but  the  numljor  was 
probably  eonsiderably  less  than  the  tin, 000  in  existence  by  1945),  probably  the  liigli  point  of 
KN11.  strength.  The  Netherlands  Indies  Civil  Administration  (MCA),  trained  in  Australia  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  !1  ostensibly  to  bike  over  civil  administration  in  the  Indies,  actually  contained  a 
number  of  undercover  military  men  working  with  the  Dutch,  a  fact  long  suspected  by  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  and  confirmed  during  this  first  military  operation.  The  Chinese  Self  Defense  Force,  a 
group  of  probably  not  over  2,000  volunteers,  also  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  because  they 
feared  persecution  by  the  Indonesians,  ■•a 

Hutch  Military  Strategy 

The  Dutch  objective  at  this  time  was  to  continue  militarily  the  previous  strategy-  of  isolat¬ 
ing  the  Republic  and  whittling  away  its  size  and  strength.  In  Sumatra,  the  IXiteh  first  extended 
their  bridgeheads  of  Medan  in  the  northeast,  Palembang  in  the  south,  and  Padang  in  the  west, 
in  order  to  retain  the  oil  fields  around  Palembang  and  the  estate  area  on  the  east  coast.  By 
July  24,  they  were  in  possession  of  the  oil  wells  inland  from  Palembang. « 

In  Java,  the  Dutch  strategy  was  to  reduce  the  Republic's  territory  by  a  two-pronged  attack. 
Combined  land  and  sea  operations  along  the  northern  coast  were  intended  to  take  the  ports  of 
Tjeribon,  Labun,  Indramadju,  Tegal,  Probolinggo,  and  Bandjuwanpi .  Troops  were  then  to  be 
sent  south  from  Tjeribon  and  Bandung  to  take  Tjilatjap,  the  only  port  on  the  south  coast  of  Java. 
The  intent  was  to  cut  off  East  Java  from  Central  Java,  the  latter  being  the  main  stronghold  of 
the  Republic.  *5  By  land,  the  Netherlands  Army  moved  out  from  its  strongholds  at  Batavia 
(Djakarta),  Surabaja,  Bandung,  and  Setnarang  in  the  directions  of  Tjeribon,  Tjikampek, 
Sukabumi,  and  Tjibadak.  »6  The  drive  south  from  Surabaja  would  then  effectively  cut  off  West 
Java  from  Central  Java,  leaving  the  Republic  only  the  central  portion  of  the  island. 

The  Dutch  were  well  armed  and  had  an  ample  supply  of  tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  vehi¬ 
cles.  They  were,  however,  relatively  dependent  on  airdrops  for  food  and  for  replacement  of 
lost  and  damaged  equipment,  since  they  had  only  a  small  reserve  of  equipment  and  the  people 
of  the  country  generally  supported  the  forces  of  the  Republic.  Although  the  Dutch  were  mili¬ 
tarily  very  successful,  their  lines  of  communication  became  increasingly  weaker  and  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  as  they  continued  to  advance.  Moreover,  each  captured  town  required  a 
certain  number  of  troops  for  occupation,  further  decreasing  the  number  moving  on.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Republic's  forces  held  and  fiercely  guarded  the  approaches  to  their  capital,  Pjogjakarta. 


Some  Indonesian)  Support  the  Dutch 

The  Dutch  found  a  degree  of  support  from  among  Indonesians.  Among  the  federalists,  t'vo 
of  the  most  respected  leaders  were  Idc  Anak  Agung  tide  Agung  of  East  Indonesia  and  Adil 
Purndiradja  of  West  Java.  One  federalist  leader,  Dr.  Mansur,  openly  approved  Dutch  poliee 
actions.  Sultan  Hamid  II  (Hamid  Alkadrle)  oi  Pontianak,  West  Borneo,  was  suspected  of  being 
a  IXiteh  agent  or  puppet;  and  indeed,  he  was  later  to  admit  complicity  in  a  1990  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Republic.  In  addition,  there  were  15  purely  Dutch  associations  in  Indonesia,  which 
of  course  supported  Netherlands'  policy,  s<* 

The  Dutch  attacks  made  the  position  of  moderate  Indonesians  extremely  difficult  and  gave 
fuel  to  Indonesian  extremists,  who  demanded  nothing  less  than  the  total  and  linal  withdrawal  of 
all  Dutch  from  the  area.  Under  strong  persuasion,  however,  particularly  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  British,  the  Indonesians  wc-re  persuaded  to  negotiate.  On  September  19,  1947,  a  U.N. 
Security  Council  Committee  of  Good  Offices  was  chosen,  comprising  Belgium,  chosen  by  the 
Netherlands;  Australia  chosen  by  the  Republic;  and  the  United  States,  chosen  by  Belgium  and 
Australia.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  committee,  talks  were  held  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Indonesians  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Renville. 

The  Rentille  Agreement  Supports  a  Dutch  Solution 

Eventually,  on  January  17,  1948,  the  Indonesians  were  persuaded  to  sign  the  Renville 
Agreement,  whereby  the  Dutch  gained  most  of  the  demands  of  their  ultimatum.  Also,  a  status 
quo  line  was  fixed,  whereby  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  that  part  of  the  Republic's  territory 
taken  during  the  course  of  the  "police  action."  This  left  the  Republic  with  a  greatly  truncated 
territory,  cut  off,  moreover,  from  the  richest  food  areas  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  This  was  a 
deliberate  move  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  made  with  the  expectation  that  the  maimed  Republic 
would  collapse  of  its  own  accord.  49  The  signing  of  the  Renville  Agreement  indeed  brought  on 
another  cabinet  crisis  within  the  Republic,  forcing  Sjariiuddin's  resignation,  Mohammad  Hatta 
then  took  over  as  Premier. 

Even  while  negotiations  had  been  going  on,  the  Dutch  had,  on  October  8,  1947,  set  up  a 
so-called  state  of  East  Sumatra  from  territory'  detached  from  the  Republic;  on  February  20, 
1948,  shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Renville  Agreement,  they  established  a  state  oi  Madura, 
again  lrom  the  Republic's  territory.  Van  Mook  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  organization  of  an 
interim  federal  government  on  the  basis  of  the  13  federal  states  already  formed,  the  Republic 
to  constitute  the  14th.  From  July  8  to  T7,  1948,  a  Dutch -sponsored  conference  ol  the  federal 
states  was  held  in  Bandung  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  lor  the  formation  by  January  1 ,  1919, 
of  a  United  States  of  Indonesia.  50 

From  this  point  on,  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  proceeded  on  ihe  assumption  that  the  Republic 
Was  dying,  They  were  evidently  confirmed  in  their  l>elief  when  the  Musso  faction  of  the 


Communist  Party  of  Indonesia  attempted  an  abortive  Communist  rebellion  against  the  Republic, 
beginning  September  14  in  Surakarta  and  September  IS  in  Madiun. 

The  Second  Serie*  of  Large  j<ale  Operntion$ 

As  3 948  progressed,  t!ie  Dutch  complained  of  an  increasing  number  of  incidents:  incursions 
by  the  Republic's  troops  across  the  status  quo  line,  kidnaping  of  civilian  officials  or  of  persons 
cooperating  with  the  Dutch,  harassment  of  Dutch  patrols,  sabotage,  and  guerrilla  warfare.  The 
Dutch  refused  to  believe  that  any  of  these  actions  were  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
while  the  Indonesians  were  equally  adamant  in  maintaining  that  all  such  actions  constituted 
spontaneous  popular  resistance.  The  truth,  oi  course,  lay  somewhere  in  between.  Since  the 
Dutch  had  preceded  the  first  large-  scale  operations  by  similar  complaints,  the  Indonesians 
feared  that  these  new  complaints  presaged  a  new  "police  action,  "  In  this  they  were  not 
mistaken. 

On  December  19,  1948,  the  Dutch  launched  another  set  of  major  military  operations  against 
the  Republic.  The  ostensible  reasons  were  that  the  Republic  did  not  have  sufficient  control  ol 
its  people  to  guarantee  peace  and  stability  and  that  the  Republic  had  not  yet  agi '  enter  the 
federation  on  Dutch  terms.  Since  their  experience  in  the  first  operation  had  she.  „ie  dangers 
engendered  by  attenuated  lines  of  communication  and  the  difficulties  of  penetrating  pi  st  Indo¬ 
nesian  troops  overland  to  the  capital,  the  Netherlands  forces  went  immediately  to  thi  heart  of 
the  matter,  attacking  Djogjakarta  from  the  air 

According  to  an  eyewitness  account  by  an  American  correspondent,  11 -2 5  Mitchell  bombers, 
B-5l's,  l’-40's,  Dakota  transports,  and  a  few-  Spitfires  dive-bombed  targets,  strafed  the  streets, 
and  dropped  about  ]O0  parachutists  nea>  Magulo  Airport,  just  outside  of  Djogjakarta.  These 
last,  drawing  fire,  revealed  Indonesian  positions  for  Inter  bombing.  After  most  of  the  Indonesian 
positions  were  eliminated,  two  waves  of  planes,  each  consisting  ol  23  Dakotas,  dropped  800  to 
900  parachutists,  who  occupied  the  city.  Meanwhile,  a  crack  marine  brigade  was  fighting  its 
way  in  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Republic's  TNi,  realizing  that  it  could  not  stand  up  to 
the  Du'ch  in  this  kind  of  operation,  evacuated  the  city  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  preparation  for 
the  carrying  out  of  guerrilla  activities  as  had  previously  been  planned.  1,1  After  beginning  the 
attack  at  0:30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  December  19,  1948,  the  Dutch  airborne  forces  had  by  p.  rn, 
surrounded  Djogjakarta  and  taken  the  city.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  Dutch  forces,  l.t. 
Gen.  S,  II.  Spoor,  had  watched  the  operation  from  an  airplane, 

Kven  before  the  airborne  troops  had  been  dropped,  other  operations  had  begun.  Shortly 
after  midnight  on  December  18-19,  Dutch  marines,  supported  by  units  ol  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Navy,  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  hast  Java  "..'..I  advanced  Inland.11’  In  the  meantime,  still 
another  naval  operation  had  landed  Dutch  foi  ces  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Sumatra,  Marine 
brigades  then  proceeded  to  mop  up  ureas  between  cities  which  they  had  occupied,  m 


Meanwhile,  Dutch  troops  began  advancing  by  land  on  December  19  from  Gombang  out  of 
Central  Java  in  an  eastern  direction  k>  reach  Karauganjer,  a  few  kilometers  east  of  the  former 
status  quo  (Renville)  line.  In  Sumatra,  at  the  same  time,  Dutch  troops  invading  Asa'nan  from  the 
territory  of  Negara  Sumatra  (East  Sumatra)  crossed  the  status  quo  line  into  Central  Sumatra.55 
l^ater,  on  December  23,  1948,  hydroplai.es  landed  Dutch  troops  on  Lake  Toha  (the  largest  lake  in 
Sumatra)  near  Baligc,  from  which  point  they  proceeded  to  and  took  the  airfield  of  Siborong- 
borong.  % 

All  in  all,  Dutch  military  actions  proceeded  very  well  ai  the  beginning  of  their  second 
"police  action.  "  President  Sukarno  and  much  of  the  Republic’s  government  were  captured  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  Djogjakarta,  and  most  of  the  key  (mints  of  Java  and  Sumatra  were  quickly 
taken, The  Republic's  TNI  forces  fled  before  the  advancing  Dutch,  and  the  butch  felt  that  they 
had  achieved  the  same  quick  success  as  with  their  first  series  of  operations. 

Internal  and  External  Reactions 

The  Republic,  however,  was  far  from  dead.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  Dutch  military 
action,  President  Sukarno  on  the  date  of  his  arrest  had  sent  messages  to  Sjafruddin  Prawiraneg- 
a ia,  at  that  time  in  Sumatra,  to  set  up  an  emergency  government  under  the  Republic's  mandate. 
This  he  proceeded  to  do.  Moreover,  once  the  TNI  had  regrouped,  it  began  guerrilla  offensives 
against  the  Dutch,  including  one  important  offensive  against  Djogjakarta  itself  on  the  night  of 
December  29,  1948. 

Even  more  imitortant  than  guerrilla  actions  in  deterring  tnc  Dutch,  however,  was  the  indig¬ 
nant  international  reaction.  Among  countries  condemning  the  Netherlands'  action  were  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  even  halted  Marshall  Plan  (FCA)  aid  to  the  Netherlands 
regime  In  the  East  indies  following  the  second  military  u;>eration  and  only  resumed  It  in  the 
spring  of  1949.  According  to  one  observer,  the  United  States  was  reluctant  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
Netherlands  itsell,  however,  for  fear  of  repercussions  to  the  Kurojiean  economy  if, the  Nether¬ 
lands  should  collapse  economically. ,,B  The  Good  Offices  Committee,  in  its  report  to  the  Security 
Council  of  t be  United  Nations  on  January  24,  1949,  condemned  the  Dutch  action  and  stated  thatthe 
Dutch  v  re  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  territory  that  they  had  taken  over.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  on  January  2S,  the  Security  Council  passed  a  resolution,  cosponsored  by  the  United  States ,  Na¬ 
tionalist  China ,  Cuba ,  and  Nor>vay ,  demanding  release  of  membej  s  of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
und  restoration  of  the  Republic  as  a  preliminary  measure  befor  e  negotiations  should  be  resumed. 56 

I, tier i  ilia  U  arjare  Drafts  On 

from  tltis  ixiint  on,  Dutch  military  action  was  chiefly  concerned  with  holding  occupied  ter¬ 
ritory  against,  g  lerrilla  harassment.  The  Dutch  used  airplanes,  espeeiidly  the  Piper  Cubs  of 
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the  17th  Detachment  of  the  Varwa  Squadron  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  to  scout  the  countryside  for 
armed  bands;  but  in  jungle  areas  these  guerrilla  bands  seemed  to  melt  away.co  Furthermore, 
the  burning  of  villages  known  to  have  given  assistance  to  the  guerrillas  did  not  endear  the  Dutch 
to  the  Indonesian  peasants,  who  continued  to  support  the  guerrillas. 

In  time  it  became  apparent  in  the  Netherlands  that,  far  from  making  a  quick  victorious 
sweep  as  had  first  been  believed,  Netherlands  troops  were  being  subjected  to  a  guerrilla  war  of 
attrition  which  might  last  for  decades  Home  opinion  was  swiftly  disillusioned  and  many  news¬ 
papers  called  for  an  explanation  of  Dutch  policy.  Dissatisfaction  appears  to  have  been  more 
with  the  ineptness  of  Dutch  policy  than  with  the  use  of  Dutch  troops  in  the  military  action.  The 
publication  on  February  19,  1949,  in  the  Dutch  newspaper  Vrij  Nederland,  of  letters  from  Dutch 
soldiers  in  Indonesia— telling  of  brutalities  that  they  were  compelled  to  commit,  admitting  mili¬ 
tary  losses  which  had  not  been  officially  admit  ,  and  exposing  the  attrition  of  the  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare-brought  a  nationwide  reaction.  De  Unie,  a  normally  conservative  Dutch  newspaper,  stated 
on  March  4,  1949,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  was  an  absolute  necessity  and  that  forth¬ 
coming  negotiations  would  be  a  farce  without  the  participation  of  the  Republic, 

On  March  3,  1949,  the  Dutch -sponsored  federalist  states  also  sent  a  resolution  to  the  Dutch 
supporting  the  Republic's  contention  that  it  must  be  restored  before  negotiations  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  . 

Negotiation*  and  Di»illu»ionment 

On  April  14,  Initial  talks  were  begun  between  Mohammad  Rum,  representing  the  Republic, 
arid  Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen,  representing  the  Dutch,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Merle  Cochran,  an 
American.  On  May  7,  the  Hum-van  Iloijen  Agreement  was  reached  to  restore  the  Republic,  the 
first  step  in  tin.  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Dr.  L.  J.  M.  Beel,  who  had  become  High  Represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Crown  in  November  1948,  succeeding  van  Mook  as  the  highest  Dutch  official  in  the 
Indies,  resigned  his  jxast  in  protest  against  the  Rum-van  Roijen  Agreement,  and  was  replaced  by 
Dr.  A.  11.  J.  Ixjvink.  In  the  Netherlands,  reactionary  elements  opposed  the  agreement,  but 
most  Dutch  opinion  seemed  to  favor  i t . c  1 

Chiefly  as  the  result  of  foreign  and  l!.N.  pressure,  the  Netherlands  finally  agreed  to  nego¬ 
tiations  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Republic.  Increasing  disillusionment  on  the  part  ol  the 
Dutch  and  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  only  the  Republic  had  the  authority  to  cnfoiee  an  Indonesian 
cease-lire  were  additional  factors  in  bringing  about  the  change. 

War 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  Indonesians,  Dutch  casualty  figures  wore  fragmentary  and  unreliable. 
The  Dutch  claimed  that  in  the  first  "police  action"  they  had  suffered  only  74  killed,  178  wounded, 
and  Hj  missing.  «  In  the  second  'jxdicc  action,"  the  Dutch  stated  that  somewhat  over  300  Dutch 


had  been  killed  by  February  14,  1949,  while  Indonesians  claimed  that  1,500  Dutch  had  been 
killed. «  Whatever  the  cost  in  life  and  property,  the  Dutch  suffered  a  harsh  awakening  In  the 
second  "police  action."  A  soldier's  letter,  published  in  Vrij  Nederland  on  February  19,  1949, 
put  the  feelings  of  the  common  soldier  succinctly:  "Hand  in  the  brengun  and  then  get  to  Holland 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Everybody  has  become  as  hard  as  stone,  but  do  not  tell  this  to  my  rela¬ 
tives  because  when  1  write  them  I  lie  abominably  by  saying  'all  is  well.  '  " 


OUTCOME  AMD  COMCLUSIOSS 

Much  concerned  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  Dutch  "police  action,"  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  had  begun  discussions  in  April  1949  on  the  Indonesian  question,  which  had 
been  raised  once  again  the  previous  December.  These  discussions  centered  upon  three  mat¬ 
ters:  restoration  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  to  its  former  capital  at  Djc.gjakarta ,  is¬ 
suance  of  a  cease-fire  order,  and  agreement  to  hold  a  Round  Table  Conference  at  the  Hague,  m 
Each  of  these  conditions  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

After  some  delay,  the  government  of  the  Republic  was  restored  to  Djogjakarta  on  July  6, 

1949,  and  Sjafruddln  Prawiranegara  returned  the  mandate  ol  the  government  to  President 
Sukarno.  The  Indonesians  then  held  a  two-part  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  federalist 
states  and  the  Republic.  Both  sides  made  concessions  and  agreed  upon  the  general  lines  of  a 
provisional  constitution  which  was  to  be  drafted  at  the  Round  Table  Conference,  Immediately 
following  this  conference,  a  cease-fire  was  agreed  upon,  to  become  effective  in  Java  on  August 
11,  and  in  Sumatra  on  August  15. 

The  next  step  was  tne  holding  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  at  The  Hague  from  August  23  to 
November  2,  1949,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia.  Partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Round  Table  Conference  were  representatives  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and  representatives  of  the  Bijeenkomst  voor  Fe- 
derall  Over  leg  (BFo),  or  Federal  Consultative  Assembly,  who  represented  areas  in  Indonesia 
other  than  the  Republic. 

Creation  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia 

The  result  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  was  a  decision  to  transfer  sovereignty  over  the 
former  Netherlands  East  Indies,  except  for  the  territory  of  West  New  Guinea  (about  which  deci¬ 
sion  was  reserved  for  a  later  date),  to  a  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  (RUSI).  The 
new  Republic  was  to  consist  of  the  15  Dutch-created  units,  as  well  as  the  previous  Republic, 
which  had  comprised  Java,  Madura,  Sumatra,  and  offshore  islands.  A  constitution  based  on  the 
inter-Indonesian  conference  of  the  previous  July  was  to  be  drafted,  and  a  government  was  spelled 
out  in  fairly  specific  terms,  A  Netherlands -Indonesian  Union  was  to  be  established,  as  a 
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voluntary  association  between  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  With  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  as  its  head,  the  Union  was  to  have  a  Conference  of  Ministers,  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Parliaments,  a  Permanent  Secretariat,  anti  a  Court  ol  A i iji i i ai  ion , "  On  Dec¬ 
ember  1C,  1949,  President  Sukarno  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  RUSI  and,  on  Docemher 
117,  sovereignty  was  officially  transferred  to  the  new  state. 

The  RepuLdic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  took  its  place  in  the  world  under  a  tremendous 
economic  burden  The  country  had  been  successively  devastated  by  the  Dutch  who  had  fled  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  January  1942;  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  convert  Indonesian 
facilities  to  Japanese  use;  by  the  returning  Dutch  who  had  resorted  to  all-out  military  attack; 
and  by  the  Indonesians  themselves,  who  had  pursued  a  scorched-earth  policy.  Indonesian  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity'  was  estimated  to  have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  by  at  least  GO  percent.  More¬ 
over,  the  Dutch  had  originally  demanded  as  a  condition  of  settlement  that  the  RUSI  take  over  a 
debt  of  over  6  billion  guilders,  including  the  cost  of  the  Dutch  military  campaign  in  Indonesia. 
After  long  negotiations  this  figure  was  modified  to  4.  It  billion  guilders  (about  U.  S.  $1 . 1  3  billion), 
a  crushing  debt  for  a  ruined  economy.  in  addition  to  these  problems,  the  country  was  suffering 
from  inflation  as  a  result  of  the  long  Dutch  blockade  that  had  caused  acute  shortages.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  sav  that  the  country's  survival  was  miraculous. 

RLSI  Fares  Continued  Disorder 

The  only  positive  and  long-lasting  result  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  was  the  fact  that 
Indonesia  gained  recognition  of  its  sovereignty;  other  portions  ol  the  settlement  were  rapidly 
discarded  or  proved  to  be  only  paper  solutions.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  unhappy  result  was 
the  fact  that,  after  Indonesia's  independence  was  recognised,  there  were  several  attempts, 
ostensibly  with  private  Dutch  backing,  to  overthrow  the  Indonesian  government. 

On  January  23,  1950,  loss  Uian  a  month  after  sovereignty  had  been  transferred  to  Indonesia, 
Capt.  R.  Paul  P.  ( "Tureo")  Westcrling  of  the  Netherlands,  foriierly  r.  member  of  the  KNIL,  led 
a  group  of  other  former  KNIL  members  calling  themselves  the  "Armed  Forces  of  the  Just  King," 
in  attacks  on  Tjimahi  and  Bandung  in  an  attempt  to  stage  a  revolt.  A  series  of  particularly  un¬ 
savory  atrocities  was  committed.  Although  the  Netherlands  disclaimed  official  responsibility 
and  sent  a  commission  to  investigate,  the  Indonesian  government  was  dissatisfied.  On  April  19, 
after  his  arrest,  Sultan  Hamid  of  Pontianak,  West  Kalimantan  (Indonesian  Borneo),  admitted  his 
complicity  in  this  plot. 

On  April  5,  1950,  another  abortive  plot  took  place  in  Makassar,  with  troops  led  by  former 
KNIL  Capt.  Audi  Abdul  Aziz  and  masterminded  by  a  mar  named  Soumokil.  There  was  evidence 
that  some  Dutch  troops  were  involved,  although  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  they  might 
have  acted  independently.  When  the  revolt  failed,  Soumokil  fled  in  a  Dutch  plane  to  Ambon, 
where,  on  April  25,  1950,  he  proclaimed  the  Republik  Maluku  Solatan  (Republic  of  the  South 
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Moluccas).  In  East  Indonesia,  the  Netherlands  openly  allowed  Dutch  troops  to  take  part  in  ac¬ 
tions  against  RUSI  soldiers,  claiming  that  they  were  upholding  the  self-determination  of  the  state 
of  East  Indonesia.  The  East  Indonesia  matter  was  settled  by  a  conference  between  the  RUSI,  the 
original  Republic,  and  the  state  of  East  Indonesia.  In  Ambon,  however,  matters  remained  tense 
and  on  May  3,  1950,  a  RliSI  peaee  mission  led  by  Dr.  Johannes  Leimcna,  RUSI  Minister  of 
Health,  was  dispatched  to  Ambon.  Leaders  of  the  Republic  of  the  South  Moluccas,  however  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  negotiations.  Dr  Leimena  estimated  that  there  were  several  thousand  KNIL 
troops  in  the  Ambon  area  to  supi>ort  the  Republic  of  South  Moluccas.  On  May  15,  1950,  the  RUSI 
Defense  Minister  reiterated  a  January  declaration  that  the  Netherlands  was  violating  the  Round 
Table  Conference  military  agreement  by  not  maintaining  c.  der  among  KNIL  troops  in  Ambon 
awaiting  transfer  to  the  RUSI  army. 68 

Indonesia  Revert .§  to  a  Unitary  Republic 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  Union  Court  of  Arbitration  function.  The  Netherlands-Irido- 
nesian  Union  remained,  in  fact,  a  paper  organization,  and  Indonesia  unilaterally  abrogated  it  on 
August  10,  1954.  Partly  because  the  idea  of  a  federation  had  been  forced  on  Indonesia  by  the 
Dutch,  and  partly  because  of  the  suspicions  continually  engendered  by  the  Dutch  interference— or 
lack  of  control  —the  RUSI  began  shortly  after  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  transform  itself  back 
into  a  unitary  Republic.  By  the  beginning  of  May  1950,  all  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
RUSI  except  East  Sumatra  and  East  Indonesia  had  been  fused  with  the  Republic  within  the  RUSI. 
On  May  19,  1950,  after  negotiations,  these  two  states  also  joined  in  an  agreement  to  establish  a 
unitary  stale,  the  state  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 69 

As  a  result  of  the  change  from  a  federal  to  a  unitary  state,  the  Netherlands  accused  the 
Indonesians  of  bad  faith  and  implied  that  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  RUSI  had  constituted  a 
limitation  on  Indonesian  sovereignty  which  inhibited  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  Indo¬ 
nesia,  however,  argued  that  sovereignty  had  been  transferred  "unconditionally  and  irrevocably," 
and  therefore  that  as  soon  as  the  transfer  was  effected  the  people  were  free  to  choose  any  form 
of  government  they  1  ike  d.  Claiming  Indonesian  bad  faith,  the  Netherlands  refused  to  carry  out 
official  negotiations  over  the  question  of  West  New  Guinea  although  the  Charter  of  the  Transfer 
of  Sovereignty  had  specifically  stated  that  such  negotiations  would  be  held.711  The  Netherlands 
based  .ts  refusal  to  negotiate  on  the  grounds  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  no 
longer  existed  and  that  the  stipulation  for  negotiations  was  therefore  void.  This  argument  had 
the  longrun  effect  of  further  embittering  Nethcrlands-Indonesian  relations  until  Indonesia  finally 
gained  possession  of  West  New  Guinea  in  1963. 

An  Evaluation 

Hindsight  is  always  easy,  but  it  does  appear  clear  that  the  Netherlands  made  a  number  of 
mistakes  in  dealing  with  Indonesia— first,  in  not  making  more  concessions  to  self-government 
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before  World  War  H;  second,  in  not  recognizing  the  vitality  and  popularity  of  the  Republic  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II;  and  third,  in  resorting  to  force  whenever  they  tired  of  negotiations,  If  the 
provisions  of  the  l.inggadjati  Agreement  had  been  curried  out  in  good  faith  by  both  aides,  withou* 
the  legalistic  approach  which  made  them  inoperable,  it  is  conceivable  that  there  might  be  a 
strong  Netherlands -Indonesian  Union  at  the  present  time.  The  final  error  made  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  if  the  Dutch  were  determined  upon  use  of  military  force,  was  in  attempting  to  carry  on  a 
conventional  war  against  guerrilla  tactics  when  the  countryside  supported  the  guerrillas.  These 
factors,  plus  condemnation  by  world  opinion,  meant  that  the  Dutch  were  almost  doomed  to  lose  in 
Indonesia. 
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t.hupler  Eleven 

JAMMU  AND  KASHMIR  (1947-1949) 


bv  W  illinm  (  .  Johnstone 

i  ho  Hindu  ruler  of  l  h  e1  predominantly  Muslim 
state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir—  unable  either  to 
put  down  a  loeal  Muslim  insurgency  favoring  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  state  to  Pakistan  or  to  stem  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Pakistani  tribesmen  who  came  to  tin.' 
insurgents'  aid— finally  acceded  to  India.  The 
military  action  which  followed  resulted  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  stalemate  that  left  Indian  and  Pakistani  troops 
facing  each  other  across  a  I'.N.  -patrolled  cease¬ 
fire  line,  with  no  solution  ol  the  deeper  issues  or 
problems  in  sight. 

HACKGROiMl 

The  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  which  was  one  of  the  three  largest  ol  the  502  semi- 
independent  states  of  the  liritish  Indian  bmpire,  su  etches  from  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  on  the 
sou'.li  to  the  undefined  borders  ol  Tibet  anil  China  on  the  north.  The  physical  coiiliguraliun  ol 
Jammu  ami  Kashmir  State  has  been  described  by  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  ol  India  as  "a  house  with 
man.',  storeys."  The  "house”  fait  -  .'urd  the  plains  ol  the  Punjab,  with  its  trout  door  at 

Jammu  City,  the  winter  capita'.  .  narrow  strip  ol  level  land  near  the  Punjab  frontier,  the 

Pir  Panjal  range  ol  mountains,  S,oou  led  high  and  covered  with  forest,  rises  to  the  beautiful 
Yale  of  Kashmir.  This  valley  is  a  summei  tourist  resort,  famed  lor  its  houseboats,  its  arts 
and  emits,  and  lor  the  Mogul  gardens  on  the  Pal  lake,  Here  also,  on  the  Jhcluin  Hirer,  is 
Ki  inagai  ,  the  capital  city  except  for  a  lew  months  in  the  winter.  Proceeding  in  a  northerly  <11  - 
i  i 'i  lion  from  the  Yale  ol  K  ash  mi  i  ,  the  sti  ep  slopes  ol  the  Hina  lavas  rise  to  the  Haiti  stun  Front  icl 
District  mi  the  north  ami  I  adakh  Frontier  District  on  the  east,  this  area  is  drained  by  the  Indus 
Hirer.  Far  to  the  northwest  lies  Gilgit,  in  the  shadow  ot  the  Hindu  Kush,  Pamirs,  and  Kara 
ko]  uni  Mountains.  Nath,  beyond  the  ma/.e  d  these  ranger.  lies  china  fast  ol  (digit  is  the 
state  o!  Chitra)  and  beyond  it,  Alg.li.inistan .  1 

'I  he  Land,  the  People,  anil  tin  Eeon <>niv 

I  lir  ai'fiis  ii  i sing  thu  stall'  ul  'aimuu  anri  Kashmir  i«uai  siimc  b-i.OHU  r,t]iuii<- 
about  as  large  as  the  state  of  Minnesota,  la  l'.Mh,  the  total  population  liunttx.  red  slightly  over 
1  million,  ol  whom  73  p>  reent  wire  Muslim 
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Jammu  Province,  bordering  on  the  Punjab  to  the  south,  has  an  area  of  only  12,378  square 
miles,  but  its  population  in  1946  was  nearly  two  million,  33  percent  of  whom  were  Muslim.  The 
province  is  bisected  by  the  river  Chenab.  To  the  east  of  the  river,  in  the  districts  of  Jammu,  Gujrat, 
iSialknt ,  and  tiurdaspur ,  the  population  was  predominantly  Hindu  and  Sikh ,  West  of  the  Chenab,  the 
districts  of  Mirpur ,  Pooneli ,  Muzaflarabad  and  the  adjoining  hill  tracts  were  predominantly  Muslim. 

Kashmir  Province,  which  includes  Srinagar  and  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  is  8,  S3!)  square  miles 
in  area.  The  valley  is  some  ;’S  to  35  miles  wide  and  about  100  miles  long.  Its  194(1  population 
of  approximately  1 , 800,  000  was  33  percent  Muslim.  Its  equable  climate  from  May  to  October, 
lis  magnificent  scenery  ,  and  the  excellent  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  higher  valleys  have  made  it 
a  tourist  mccca  for  half  a  century. 

The  remaining  territory  of  the  state,  mostly  mountainous,  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
frontier  districts,  which  were  only  loosely  administered.  Access  to  these  mountainous  regions 
was  by  mule  'rack  over  passes  13,000  to  17,000  feet  in  altitude.  For  the  whole  frontier  area, 
there  was  an  estimated  population  of  only  311,000  in  1946,  living  in  an  area  of  63,554  square 
miles  To  the  north  of  Kashmir  Province  lies  the  large  district  of  Pakistan;  to  the  northwest 
and  west  lie  the  Gilgit  Frontier  Districts,  bordered  by  the  high  Karakorum  range  with  its  32 
peaks ,  l  x,  000  to  20, 000  feet  in  altitude.  The  sparse  population  of  Pakistan  and  Gilgit  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  Muslim.  Ladakh  Frontier  District,  east  of  Kashmir  Province,  is  populated  by  some 
40,  Out)  Tilxto-Chinese  Puddhists  who,  mainly  because  of  their  mountain  isolation  from  Kashmir 
Province,  have  closer  links  to  Tibet  and  China  than  to  India. 

During  the  British  period,  which  lasted  until  1947,  little  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  was 
accessible  to  vehicular  traffic.  The  main  route  to  Kashmir  from  India  lay  through  the  Jhelum 
Kivcr  gorges  from  Rawalpindi,  then  to  Muzaflarabad  and  Baramula  on  the  Kashmir  side  o.  the 
Pie  Panjal  range,  then  on  to  Srinagar.  Another  road,  not  so  well  constructed  but  passable  cor 
motor  vehicles,  went  from  Jammu  City  over  the  Banihal  Pass  into  Srinagar  from  the  cast, 
Transport  in  Kashmir  Province  and  the  frontier  districts  was  by  foot  and  animal.  In  Jammu 
l’r  /vince,  there  was  little  need  before  1947  foi  east -west  communication  and  the  roads  connected 
the  province  with  the  rich  Punjab  area  along  its  southern  border  2 

During  the  century  oi  British  overlordship,  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
was  static  and  underdeveloped.  Some  earnings  came  from  the  tourist  trade,  from  arts  and 
oralis  in  the  vallev  of  Kashmir,  and  from  the  export  of  wool,  hides,  and  silk  cloth.  Fuel,  iron, 
slot  1,  cotton  ejolh,  sugar,  tea,  and  oilseeds  were  the  principal  imports  irom  British  India. 
Taxation  was  heavy  .  and  the  large  majority  of  the  population  managed  only  a  bare  subsistence 
living.  Schools,  health  facilities,  communications,  and  even  the  minimal  government  services 
found  in  British  India  were  lacking.  Except  in  the  mountainous  frontier  districts,  where  the 
sparse  population  lived  as  herdsmen  and  traders,  the  majority  of  toe  people  eked  out  a  living  by 
farming  Mu  eroded  hills  and  mountains,3 


Karlv  Rulers  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 

Before  1846,  the  various  areas  that  now  make  up  Jammu  and  Kashmir  had  been  subject  to 
main  conquerors.  The  people  ol  Ihiii/.a,  a  tiny  vaiie.v  high  in  the  mountains  of  the  Gilglt  Fron¬ 
tier  Districts,  claim  to  be  descendants  ot  Alexander's  Macedonians.  This  story  may  lie  dubious , 
but  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia  ,  Alglianisian,  and  the  Indian  plains  liavi  infiltrated uvrrthc 'years. 
The  Mogul  emperors  laid  claim  to  most  of  the  state,  and  the  majority  of  its  population  was  con 
verted  to  Islam.  In  the  1 8th  and  early  liith  centuries,  the  Sikh  rulers  ol  the  Punjab  exerted 
authority  over  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Provinces  ami  even  parts  of  the  Gilgit  Frontier  Districts. 
Over  the  years,  Hajput  elans  from  the  East  Punjab  settled  in  the  eastern  half  ot  JmnmuProvince, 
The  leading  clans  were  called  Dogras;  they  were  Hindus,  Teat  fame  as  warriors. 

British  Create  State  and  Make  Hindu  Ruler  Its  Sovereign 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  J  Oth  centum  ,  tne  British  became  involved  in  a  series  of  negoti¬ 
ations  and  battles  with  the  Sikh  states  ol  the  Punjab.  Gulab  Singh,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  had  been 
appointed  rajah  of  Jammu  in  lsdo  by  Han  jit  Singh,  sikli  rule  r  ol  the  Punjab.  Gulab  Singh  amal¬ 
gamated  the  numerous,  small  hit)  states  between  the  Punjab  and  the  then -existing  boundaries  of 
Jammu  into  his  domain.  He  also  managed  to  subdue  the  large  areas  of  Baltistan  and  Ladakh, 
thus  virtually  encircling  Kashmir  Province.  Alter  the  death  of  Kanjit  Singh  in  1839,  the  Sikh 
empire  collapsed,  and  the  British  advanced  into  the  Punjab.  Although  Gulab  Singh  was  theoret¬ 
ically  still  a  vassal  of  the  Sikhs,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  JSiiiisb  and  gave  major  assistance 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Sikh  forces  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon  in  1813. 4 

The  English  Fast  Ind’a  Company,  by  then  a  virtual  instrument  of  the  British  government, 
proceeded  to  annex  the  rich  Punjab  area.  In  recognition  of  services  and  perhaps  because  the 
British  at  that  time  did  not  feel  it  worthwhile  to  rule  Jammu  and  Kashmir  directly,  tv  o  treaties 
confirmed  sovereignty  over  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  the  Hindu  Gulab  Singh.  He  was  required  to 
pay  the  British  government  75  lakhs  rupees  (alxmt  7J.5  million)  and,  in  return,  one  treaty 
Stated  that  "the  British  Government  transfers  and  makes  over,  forever,  in  independent  pos¬ 
session  to  Maharajah  Gulab  Singh  and  the  heirs  male  ol  Ins  body  .  all  the  hilly  or  mountainous 
country  to  the  eastward  ot  the  rivei  Indus  and  westward  of  the  river  liavi."  In  addition,  Gulab 
Singh  was  granted  the  northern  Gilgit  Districts  and  confirmed  as  legal  sovereign  over  a  variety 
nf  liny  principalities  amalgamated  during  the  course  ol  bis  military  campaigns. 5  Thus  the  state 
ol  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  with  virtually  its  present  boundaries,  came  into  existence. 

Hintiii  Rule  t impresses  the  Muslim  (vmmunity 

A  bn i  I  ruicii  ot  the  history  ol  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  for  the  century  between  1810  and 
Iblij  underscores  the  nature  ot  the  "Kashmir  problem, "  a  dispute  that ,  as  of  this  writing  in  late 
1 901,  still  plagues  India  and  Pakistan  and  threatens  their  peaeelul  relations. 
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l  ike  the  other  principal  Indian  states,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  was  not  under  the  direct  rule 
of  the  British  Indian  government  but  was  in  a  treaty  relationship  with  Great  Britain,  by  which 
the  British  Indian  government  managed  its  foreign  affairs,  it  was  represented  at  the  court  of 
the  Maharajah  by  a  British  "resident”  and  Britain  undertook  to  defend  its  territ  or y  or  to  «ss j  st 
its  state  torces  in  maintaining  internal  order  if  requested.  The  stale  forces,  almost  wholly 
non-Muslim,  were  commanded  by  a  British  officer  and  organized  along  the  lines  of  the  British 
Indian  Army.  Apart  from  this  relationship,  the  Maharajah  could  govern  as  he  pleased. 

From  lslli  until  after  the  First  World  War,  the  nogra  Hindu  dynasty  ruled  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  State  with  an  iron  hand,  This  period  was  characterized  by  absolute  communal  discrim¬ 
ination  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  against  the  predominantly  Muslim  population.  In  the  late  1920's, 
Sir  Albion  Banner jee ,  Prime  Minister  of  the  state  under  Maharajah  Sir  Hari  Singh,  resigned 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Maharajah’s  policies,  lie  described  the  unfortunate  lot  of  the 
Muslim  villagers,  poverty-stricken  and  illiterate,  "governed  like  dumb,  driven  cattle."  The 
Singh  government  and  the  people,  he  said,  were  completely  out  of  touch  and  the  administration 
had  "little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  people's  wants  and  grievances.  "6 

Stirrings  oj  Muslim  ISutionalism 

Although  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  was  relatively  isolated  trom  events  in  India  proper,  the 
nationalist  movement  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  created  political  unrest  among  the  Muslims  in  Kashmir  Province  and 
parts  of  Jammu.  In  1932,  a  rebellion  against  the  Maharajah  was  suppressed  with  the  help  of 
British  troops.  It  uas  at  this  time  that  a  Kashmiri  Muslim,  Sheikh  Abdullah,  organized  the 
All-Jammu  and  Kashmir  Muslim  Conference  and  forced  the  Maharajah  to  establish  the  State 
Assembly,  a  majority  of  its  members  to  be  elected.  Although  given  only  advisory  powers,  the 
Assembly  became  an  instrument  for  expression  of  the  grievances  oi  the  Muslim  population,  It 
did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  Maharajah's  autocratic  government,  however. 

In  June  1939,  Sheikh  Abdullah  split  from  the  Muslim  Conference  and  organized  a  new- All- 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  National  Conference.  By  this  time  Abduiiah  had  become  active1  in  the  All- 
Indian  States  Congress,  Nehru's  vehic  le  for  nationalist  agitation  within  the  Indian  states.  Ab¬ 
dullah  also  became  a  close  friend  of  Nehru  and  other  Indian  Congress  Party  luminaries  and 
presumably  adopted  the  Congress  position  that  it  should  represent  Hindus,  Muslims,  and  all 
communal  groups  without  favor.  The  leadership  of  the  Muslim  Conference  in  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  State  then  passed  to  ohuiam  Abbas,  a  close  associate  of  Mohammed  Ali  Jimiah,  head 
of  the  Muslim  League,  which  was  just  beginning  ite  agitation  for  a  separate  Pakistan, i 

Little  change  occurred  during  World  War  II,  but  by  1946  it  was  obvious  that  the  British 
were  going  to  he  forced  to  grant  some  kind  of  dominion  status  to  the  subcontinent.  Sheikh  Ab¬ 
dullah,  therefore,  organized  a  "Quit  Kashmir"  campaign  in  March,  and  he  and  his  principal 
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aides  were  jailed  by  Maharajah  Hari  Singh  in  May.  A  similar  campaign  for  "Direct  Action” 
organized  among  the  Muslims  by  (llndam  Abbas  brought  identical  results  in  October,  when  br¬ 
and  bis  associates  were  jailed.  The  Maharajah  tightened  his  rule  He  increased  liis  state  forces 
ai  d  suppressed  all  opposition.  !le  also  raised  taxes  to  a  near-eonliseatory  level. 

Independent i‘  for  India  and  Pakistan 

Between  January  and  July  1947,  events  in  the  Indian  sultcontincnl  reached  a  climax.  Origi¬ 
nally,  the  British  government  had  announced  that  independence  in  some  form  would  be  granted 
before  July  1948.  But  various  factors,  combined  with  increasing  communal  rioting  in  Bengal 
and  in  the  Punjab,  between  the  Muslims  on  one  side  and  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  on  the  other, 
forced  the  British  to  act.  On  June  d,  1947,  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  the  Iasi  Viceroy  of  India, 
announced  the  British  plan  of  partition,  by  which  two  new  nations— India  and  Pakistan— would 
come  into  existence  on  August  15. 

The  process  of  partition  meant  a  division  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  British  Indian  Army 
into  two  parts  to  form  new  Indian  and  Pakistan  Armies.  It  also  called  for  division  of  weapons, 
munitions,  communications  equipment,  transport,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  r.n  army  .  It 
was  agreed  that  both  armies  would  continue-  to  lx-  commanded  by  British  generals  with  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck  acting  as  joint  commander  in  chief  over  the  defense  forces  of 
India  and  Pakistan  until  the  partition  could  l*>  completed.  The  transfer  of  Muslim  units  from 
the  British  Indian  Army  to  the  new  Pakistan  Army  took  time  anil  made  complete  reorganization 
necessary,  while  the  Indian  Army  had  the  advantage  oi  retaining  intact  its  non-Muslim  units  ot 
battalion  and  regimental  size.  The  Pakistan  government  complained  that  the  delivery  of  sup¬ 
plies,  munitions,  and  other  military-  equipment  due  to  Pakistan  was  delayed. # 

The  general  principle  of  partition  was  that  areas  of  Muslim  majority  would  go  to  Pakistan, 
while  areas  of  Hindu  majority  would  go  to  India,  Basically,  this  meant  partition  of  two  of  tile 
richest  agricultural  provinces  of  Hi  itisli  India.  Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  determined  to  force  the  partition  of  these  two  provinces,  which  it  ruled  directly: 
boundaries  were  to  be  determined  by  commissions,  beaded  In  Sir  Cyril  Katlclifle. » 

Partition  Bring *  Religious  I, omniunities  into  Open  Conflict 

The  principle  of  majoritie-  was  not  applied  to  the  Indian  mutes,  which  were  semi-independ - 
ent .  In  Ihesi-  the  British  took  a  ieg.iPstie  view  and  insisted  that  the  rulers  ol  the  states  were 
sovereign  and  c  juld  opt  lor  accession  to  either  Pakistan  or  India.  Complete  independence,  how  - 

ever ,  was  )-uied  oui, 

l  ord  MounlhulU-ii  and  ins  aides  exerted  considerable  pressure  on  all  the  Indi.in  states 
for  a  decision  be!  >re  He-  date  oi  independence.  August  15,  1947.  Two  oi  the  biggest, 
Hyderabad  a  Ad  Jam.i.u-Kashaiir ,  held  out.  The  first  had  a  Muslim  maharajah  and  a 
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predominantly  Hindu  population;  the  latter  had  a  Hindu  maharajah  with  a  predominantly 
Muslim  population. 

The  British  agreed,  reluctantly ,  that  any  state  could  delay  its  decision  by  signing  a  ''stand¬ 
still”  agreement  with  liotn  India  and  Pakistan.  Such  an  agreement  would  provide  for  continuance 
of  essential  services  such  as  communications  and  trade,  pending  the  final  decision.  The 
Maharajah  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  signed  such  a  "standstill’'  agreement  with  Pakistan  after 
August  IS,  but  the  Indian  government  equivocated.  10  It  is  clear  from  the  record  that  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  Gandhi,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Indian  Congress  Party  were  determined  from 
the  first  to  make  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State,  in  spite  of  its  predominantly  Muslim  population, 
part  of  the  new  Indian  Union. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  partition  plan,  communal  rioting,  with  its  attendant  burning, 
wounding,  and  killing,  erupted  in  both  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  Hindus  and  Sikhs  hastened  to 
leave  for  the.  shelter  of  India,  and  Muslims  departed  for  refuge  in  Pakistan.  In  this  transfer 
process,  rumor  fed  on  rumor  and  retaliation  became  commonplace.  Some  10  million  persons 
were  displaced,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Muslims,  Hindus,  and  Sikhs  were  killed  or  miss¬ 
ing.  Religious  conflict  was  also  reflected  in  the  Indian  states,  including  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 
In  Jammu  Province,  communal  trouble  was  rife  and  the  Maharajah's  government  increased  its 
harsh  measures  against  the  Muslims.  The  intensity  of  feeling  between  the  main  religious  com¬ 
munities  was  to  be  a  major  cause  of  the  insurgency.  >■ 

INSl  RCEISCY 

The  insurgency  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  began  in  July  1047  and  ended  witi:  a  cease¬ 
fire  under  United  Nations  auspices  on  January  1,  1949.  Although  it  is  quite  poosibli  that  there 
would  have  been  a  rebellion  of  some  sort  against  the  arbitrary  government  of  Sir  Hari  Singh, 
it  was  the  partition  of  the  subcontinent  into  the  two  new  nations  of  India  and  Pakistan  that  was 
Llic  jii  c'cijjitiuing  huior 

Although  the  partition  agreement  allowed  the  Indian  states  to  join  either  India  or  Pakistan, 
the  lenders  of  the  Muslim  state  of  Pakistan  more  or  less  assumed  that  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
with  its  73  percent  Muslim  population  would  opt  for  Pakistan  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  Maha¬ 
rajah.  The  Pakistanis,  however,  underestimated  Nehru's  strong  personal  attachment  to  Kash¬ 
mir— his  birthplace— and  the  general  feeling  among  top  Indian  leaders  that  Pakistan  ought  not  to 
have  a  separate  existence.  The  whole  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  <hat  the 
Nizam  ol  Hyderabad,  Muslim  ruler  of  the  largest  Indian  state,  was  clearly  hoping  to  align  his 
state  and  its  predominantly  Hindu  population  with  Pakistan,  in  spite  of  the  "standstill”  agree¬ 
ment  he  had  signed  with  India.  A  further  complication  was  caused  by  the  vacillation  of  Maha¬ 
rajah  Sir  Hari  Singh  during  the  weeks  just  before  final  partition.  Although  obviously  prepared 
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to  I  lend  every  effort  to  suppress  internal  opposition  to  his  government,  the  Maharajah  was  up 
aide  to  made  a  decision  for  either  India  or  Pakistan. 

In  order  to  deserihe  the  rapidly  changing  events  tn  Jammu  and  Kashmir  as  clearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  insurgency  will  be  discussed  in  four  parts:  UJ  the  initial  insurgency  in  Jammu 
Province,  partieularly  in  Pooneb  District;  (2J  the  spread  oi  the  insurgency  to  Kashmir  Province 
and  intervention  o!  pathan  tribesmen  from  Pakistan.  (3)  (lie  brief  and  successful  insurgency  in 
the  Gilgtt  Prontier  Districts:  and  (1)  the  general  eourse  of  the  fighting  in  1948  during  the  time 
that  a  United  Nations  Commission  was  investigating  the  problem.  The  first  three  periods  deal 
with  events  in  1917,  prior  to  submission  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  to  the  l-nited  Nations  Security 
Council  on  December  31,  1947. 

Revolt  Heg ins  in  Jnmmu 

Governmental  actions  stirred  the  latent  insurgency  in  Jammu  Province.  Receiving  reports 
of  trouble  in  Jammu  in  late  June  1917,  the  Maharajah  strengthened  the  state  forces  (at  this 
time  totaling  approximately  5,000  men)  and  sent  additional  units  into  Jammu  Province,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mirpur  and  Poonch  Districts,  At  the  same  time,  the  Kashmir  system  of  taxation  was 
introduced  into  Poonch  District,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  inhabitants.  AH  Muslim  villagers 
in  western  Jammu  were  then  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms  and  state  lorcos  were  ordei  ed  to 
enforce  this  edict.  With  Muslims  thus  under  attack,  resentment  boiled  over  in  Poonch  District. 
It  nhou.'o  be  noted  that  Poonch  District  and  adjoining  parts  of  western  Jammu  Province  had  been 
a  source  of  recruitment  for  the  British  Indian  Army:  by  July  some  40,000  men  native  to  this 
area  had  been  demobilized  and  laid  returned  to  their  homes.  Thus  there  existed  a  large  group 
of  experienced  Muslim  soldiers  who  wi  le  not  likely  to  permit  the  taking  ot  lln-ir  lands  and 
weapons  by  a  Hindu  ruler  they  hated.  '-> 

During  July,  both  Indian  and  Pakistani  leaders  were  bringing  pressure  on  the  Maharajah, 
the  Indians  by  persuasion  and  the  Pakistanis  by  an  economic  blockade  of  the  main  outlet  from 
Kashmir  Province,  the  Jhelum  Valley  road.  1  or  lii.s  part,  the  Maharajah  dismissed  his  Mus¬ 
lim  Prime  Minister  and  ordered  more  rigid  suppression  of  the  Muslims  in  western  Jammu 
Prot  i lit  e. 

By  August,  the  demobilized  soldiers  in  Poonch  District  were  ready  with  an  embryonic 
military  organization,  and  they  went  into  open  revolt  in  support  ol  an  Azad  (  Free)  Kashmir 
movement.  By  (lie  end  of  September,  almost  all  ol  Poonch  District  except  Pooiieh  City  was  in 
the  hands  ol  the  insurgents  and  large  parts  of  Mirpur  and  Mu/.ni  tarn  had  Districts  were  also  under 
theii  control. 

fnsurpency  Spr end*,  Millie  ff  one  by  (  vmmunnl  Uphtinp 

The  Azad  Kashmir  movement  was  now  turned  into  a  more  formal  organization.  Azad  Kash¬ 
mir  gm et  imient ,  under  one  Sardar  Motiammed  Ibrahim.  Muslim  troops  ol  the  Jammu  and 
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Kashmir  State  forces  deserted  and  joined  (ho  insurgent  Aznd  Kashmir  movement ,  l*.v  Oelobei  , 
therefore,  the  insurgents  h.nl  esfidil ished  a  fairly  secure  base  in  western  Jammu  Province  with 
easy  access  by  road  In  Pakistan.  13 

Although  it  appears  that  ik’ks  oi  the  insurgency  in  western  .latnmu  Province  did  not  titter 
through  to  the  Indian  gov  ernment  or  even  to  the  Malm  rajah  in  Srinagar  111  any  aeeurate  form, 
laws  ol  thy  A  7-ad  Kaatdinr  insurgency  was  widely  disseminated  within  Pakistan.  To  the  Pakistan 
is,  the  insurgents  were  fellow  Muslims  lighting  to  make  their  slate  part  ot  Pakistan.  More  in¬ 
flammatory  yet  was  the  news  oi  the  massacre  ot  Muslims  in  eastern  Jammu  Province. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  lighting  in  Jammu  anti  Kashmir  -Slate  was  closely  liound  up 
with  the  widesjiroad  communal  strife  rampant  in  the  area.  As  hundreds  01  thousands  of  Mus¬ 
lims  fled  India  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  many  of  them  passing  into  Jammu 
Province,  other  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  Hindus  and  Sikhs  felt  forced  flee  from  Pakistan  ami 
western  Jammu  Province.  This  two-way  movement  ot  people  with  their  families  and  few  pos¬ 
sessions  brought  constant  clashes,  violence,  and  retaliation  "Starting  early  in  August  PUT, 

.  .  .  nauseating  brutalities  were  done  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  In  Hindus.  Muslims,  and 
Sikhs. "14  By  September  the  rush  of  refugees  had  swelled  to  proportions  beyond  the  power  of 
either  the  Indian  or  Pakistan  government  to  control. 

Pakistani*  l  noj/itially  Aid  Muslim  Insurgents 

The  extent  Lo  which  tin-  Azad  Kashmir  insurgent  forces  were  aided  by  the  Pakistan  Army 
before  October  1,  1917,  is  almost  impossible  to  determim  .  United  Nations  reports  are  incon¬ 
clusive.  The  Indian  government  accused  Pakistan  of  fomenting  and  aiding  the  A/.ad  Kashmir 
insurgency  in  its  initial  stages  but  this  was  vigorously  denied  by  the  Pakistan  government.  It 
has  been  subs'.'  dialed,  however,  that  some  Pakistan  Army  ottieers  and  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  were  <’  .ted  liberal  "home  leaves"  and  that  stores  and  some  nv  tiitions  found  their  way 
to  the  insurgents 

A  major  factor  in  the  Jammu-Kashnur  insurgency  was  the  involvement  of  the  Pathan  tribes¬ 
men  front  Pakistan  on  tne  sine  ot  the  insurgents  In  mid  August  or  early  Scptendier,  agents  had 
liven  sent  by  the  Azad  Kashmir  insurgents  to  the  Pathan  tribal  groups  of  Lhe  Northwest  Protilier 
Province  lo  purchase  arms  from  the  many  tribal  arms  factories  in  this  mountainous  area,  The 
warlike  Muslim  Patterns  not  only  soid  rifles  and  ammunition  to  the  insurgents,  but  Upon  hearing 
the  news  from  Jammu  decided  to  pailieipate. 

A  jihad  (  holy  war)  was  jiroelainied  by  various  tribal  mullahs,  and  2,000  tribesmen, 
mostly  Mali  suds  and  Afndis,  set  off  on  October  ty,  1917,  in  tot)  trucks  appropriated  I10111 
the  Northwest  Krontiei  government .  After  sacking  Muzaffarabad,  they  sped  up  the  main 
road  toward  Srinagar  They  were  quickly  followed  by  lsshkars  (war  parties)  from  the 
other  tribes,  virtually  all  of  which  sent  men  to  Kashmir.  They  slipped  across  the  Indus 
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Uiwr  bridges  or  puddled  ;ut»ss  on  i  .ills  Within  the  next  lew  w.vk.s,  tons  ol  thousands  ol 
Pathuns  catered  Kashmir.  By  Jauuur,  I'j  jS,  thoro  were  i  epob  t ]  \  ito.eoo  there*.  P 

Once  o \  cl  the  until’  puss  into  Lite  Vale  of  Kashmir,  the  Patlums  looted,  burned,  and  killed  in¬ 
discriminately  .  It  is  fair  to  say  therefore,  that  the  tiiba!  invasion  ol  the  Vale  was  more  in  the 
nature  ol  a  huge  raid,  the  object  of  winch  was  loot,  rather  than  a  jiluul  or  organized  Insurgency 
By  Octolier  on,  the  tribesmen  had  plundered  Harannila  at  the  head  of  the  Vale  and  had  put  the 
Mahura  power  station  out  ol  action.  The  Maharajah's  small  tone  of  llogra  Hindu  troops  was 
scattered  and  it  the  tribesmen  had  not  slopped  to  enjoy  their  plunder,  they  undoubtedly  would 
have  captured  Srinagar  ilsell.", 

It  appears  that  these  tribal  groups  obtained  unofficial  assistance  from  Pakistan.  They  had 
their  own  arms,  and  were  easily  able  lu  seize  the  necessary  transport.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  the  tribal  invasion  oi  the  Kashmir  Valley  was  no,  , rented  by  either  the  insurgent 
Aznd  Kashmir  leaders  or  by  the  Pakistan  government . 

Maharajah  A  evades  la  India  H  hi  la  (•  i  I f>  i  I  IHnlriitn  Jain  1‘itHnl  an 

It  was  on  October  21  that  news  of  this  tribal  invasion  first  reached  New  Delhi  and  Srinagar. 
After  a  hectic  series  of  conferences  Imtween  the  Indian  government  and  the  Maharajah's  govern¬ 
ment,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  acceded  to  India.  Hogular  Indian  Army  t roups  were  then  dis¬ 
patched  to  Srinagar.  By  November  S,  the  Indian  Army  had  captured  Baramulu,  and  by  the  12th 
it  had  secured  Ul'i  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pir  Panjal  range,  but  there  the  advance  bogged 
down. 

The  third  part  of  the  insurgency  in  ijiiT  involved  the  very  large  (digit  Premier  Districts. 
Because  of  the  strategic  importance  ol  the  Gilgit  Distri"ts  in  relation  to  Russia  and  Central 
Asia,  a  British  Political  Agent,  only  nominally  under  the  Maharajah,  had  been  the  primary  au 
Ihority  there  after  lbTT  On  August  1.3,  lhiT,  the  British  Political  Agent  withdrew  from  Gilgit , 
and  the  Maharajah  sent  a  Hindu  Dogra  otticer  ol  the  state  forces  as  governor  The  state  force, 
predominantly  Sikh  m  composition  but  with  a  Mesliir.  complcmt  si,  was  garrisoned  at  Bunji 

At  the  time  of  the  tribal  invasion  ot  the  Valley  ol  Kashmir  in  be  tuber,  the  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  Muslim  element  in  liie  small  state  garrison  we  re  getting  restive  ,  mullahs  weie 
preaching  jihad,  and  there  were  rumors  ot  an  invasion  Horn  the  small  adjoining  stales  ol  Swat 
and  Chilrai,  Inith  ol  which  had  acceded  to  Pakistan.  1  oca]  security  was  in  the-  ha  us  ol  the  ou- 
git  Scouts,  a  lightly  armed  and  mobile  force  recruited  locally  and  consequently  Muslim  in  com¬ 
position.  The  Gilgit  Scouts  were  commanded  by  a  British  ottuer,  a  Mayo  Brown 

By  the  evening  ol  Oct  »ber  21,  tension  w  as  n.<  unting  and  Major  Brown  faced  liie  possibility 
ot  a  local  blood  bar i i  it  Muslims  recoiled  against  liie  Hindu  governor  and  tin  Sikh  st.ite  lone  . 

'l*i  maintain  bite  rival  security,  he  ordered  detachments  of  the  Gilgit  Scouts  to  hold  Hie  Indus 
Hive  i  crossings  against  the  Maharajah's  state  tyret  .  Major  Drown  then  "invited"  the  Hindu 
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"Pogi  a  gownwj  l"  cuinv  'utluii  hit  Scouts'  lints  foi  hia  omi  salt  •,  d.  Suw.u  btr  2.  tin  Paki¬ 
stan  flag  was  hoisted  ai  Gilgit  .  Hindu  and  Sikh  elements  oi  ttu  state  Luxes  sti  aggled  lawk 
eve'  the  pnsscs  lilt u*  tUc*  K u  <hru  •  r  Vs!!o  \ ,  \hc  u-;»w  s  gr.ia.  s  «>»»«?  the  Pski 

si  tin  gi>\  eminent  assumed  i  csponsibihu  for  the  administration  and  protection  ol  the  whole  of 
tlie  till y it  Frontier  Dipt  tins  oi  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Slate.  Major  Brown  tints  became,  ui  elfeel, 
an  ngi  nt  of  the  insurgency  against  the  Maharajah’s  government .  t 

India  and  Pakistan  at  ff  ar  in  hathmir 

At  the  end  of  11)47,  when  the  Kashmir  dispute  was  brought  before  the  United  Nations  Seer  rity 
Council,  the  fighting  front  was  more  or  less  staniliz.ed  for  the  winter.  Gilgit  was  under  direct 
control  of  the  Pakistan  government.  The  Azad  Kashmir  insurgent  forces  controlled  all  of  the 
western  districts  of  Jammu  Province  except  Poonch  City  and  the  Pathan  tribesmen  still  held  a 
line  at  the  passes  leading  into  the  Vale  of  Kashmir.  The  Jammu  and  Kashmir  government  re¬ 
mained  technically  in  control  of  eastern  Jammu  Provim  e,  of  the  whole  of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir, 
and  of  Baltistaii  and  Ladakh  Frontier  Districts,  although  the  Indian  Army  and  the  government  of 
India  actually  administered  and  controlled  .he  fighting  forces. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  on  the  subcontinent  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  whose  object  of  mediating  the  conflict  and  bringing  a  halt  to  hostilities  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  the  Indian  and  the  Pakistan  governments,  the  fighting  continued  unabated  through¬ 
out  1948.  In  April,  the  Indian  Arm,\  drove  the  Azad  Kashmir  insurgent  forces  farther  down  the 
roads  toward  western  Jammu  Province  territory  in  a  vigorous  spring  offensive  designed  to  re¬ 
lieve  Poonch  City.  They  did  not  succeed  in  the  latter  object  but  did  establish  positions  threat¬ 
ening  the  whole  base  of  the  insurgent  forces  in  Poonch  and  Muzaffarabad  Districts. 

At  this  point  the  Pakistan  government  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents.  In  May  the 
Pakistan  government  sent  a  full  division  of  its  Regular  Army  across  the  border  of  Jammu  Prov¬ 
ince  to  back  up  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces,  while  retaining  headquarters  units  just  inside  Paki¬ 
stan  territory.  Units  of  the  Pakistan  Frontier  <  orps  were  also  sent  into  the  Gilgit  Districts,  is 
By  this  time,  two  divisions  of  the  Regular  Indian  Army  were  in  Kashmir  Province  and  nearly 
two  other  divisions  had  been  moved  into  Jammu  Province.  What  had  begun  as  an  internal  con¬ 
flict  now  assumed  the  nature  of  a  war  between  the  countries  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

CO  l  1STER IMURCEISC  > 

After  the  announcement  of  the  partition  plan  in  June  1947,  the  Maharajah  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  faced  a  dilemma.  As  a  Hindu,  he  wanted  to  take  his  state  into  the  Indian  Union,  but  he 
also  had  to  recognize  that  the  large  Muslim  majority  made  accession  to  Pakistan  seem  Inevitable 
to  the  Pakistanis .  Fearing  for  his  throne  if  his  state  joined  Pakistan  and  fearing  fer  his  life  If 
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tu  op'.dt.n  Iwtu  jmi  llu  Muslim  litjpntf)  nlnUcd.'hi  M.thut  uttJi  vai  lll.ili  d  Although  hi  lad 
increase'!  Oh  state  lorn  s— organized  like  the  BriU'-h  Indian  Army  and  commanded  In  Brig 
II.  1  .  Si  oil  -Ir-ijii  a'ov..t  J.UOU  to  ;ii'i'iiixd:iaul\  T.OOu  by  lee  lulling,  'k,g..i  soldi*,  rs  demobilized 
limn  I  lie  British  Indian  Army  he  was  torved  r>  scalier  l  lie  ill  ill  Ills  altellil't  lo  dele-lid  as  much 
as  possible  ol  his  large  ten  dory .  1“  Besides  the  sla'e  lories,  there  was  a  [mlice  loree  t>l  over 
2 /dm)  used  mainly  for  minor  internal  security  lum-timis  and  1101  considered  very  clfcclive 

Two  taelors  aim-ting  counterinsurgency  action  l\y  botn  the-  stall-  torees  and  the  Indian  Army 
must  lie  considered.  First,  the  general  situation  111  the  Punjab  was  such  that  communal  conflict 
had  disrupted  all  normal  life,  communication.'-,  and  transport.  Tempers  were  so  inflamed  that 
large  numbers  of  people  could  be  stirred  to  violet., .u  at  almost  any  lime.  A  second  factor  was 
the  state  of  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  within  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  state  forces  and 
within  the  Indian  Army,  which  was  in  the  process  of  being  divided  and  reformed.  The  division 
01  the  Punjab  between  India  and  Pakistan  left  the  Indian  Army  intelligence  service  and  the  in¬ 
terna]  security  section  (the  C.I.D.l  of  the  Indian  government  u'ithout  any  means  of  gaining  re¬ 
liable  information  on  events  in  the  West  Punjab  or  Jammu  Province.  It  was  thus  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  Maharajah  and  his  high  officers  had  been  unaware  ol  the  extent  ol  the  original  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Poonch  District  in  August  l'J-17. 

Maharajah  Fails  lo  Quell  Revolt 

The  Maharajah’s  immediate  response  to  the  insurgency  in  Poonch  District  was  to  suppress 
it  at  till  costs.  The  only  moderating  volet-  was  stilled  at  tlu-  end  of  August,  when  ilie  Maharajah 
dismissed  his  Prime  Minister,  the  westernized  Kashmiri  Muslim  Kai  Bahadur  Haiti  Chandra 
Kak.  In  western  Jammu  Province,  state  forces  had  been  ordered  in  July  to  burn  and  sack  Mus¬ 
lim  villages  whose  inhabitants  did  not  comply  with  the  order  to  surrender  arms  ,  The  effect  oi 
this  on  the  warlike  Poonehis,  however,  was  not  paeihe.  In  eastern  Jammu,  systematic  and  well- 
organized  attacks  on  Muslims  were  carried  out  during  late  summer  by  bauds  of  Sikhs  and  Hin¬ 
dus.  About  300,000  Muslims  managed  to  escape  into  the  West  Punjab  in  Pakistan,  but  the  re¬ 
maining  200, OuO  disappeared  without  trace— leaving  no  further  insurgency  problem  in  eastern 
Jammu. 

In  Kashmir,  the  Maharajah  released  Sheikh  Alxlullali  front  jail,  and  tins  act,  combined  with 
the  passivity  that  centuries  ol  conquest  had  created  111  the  Kashmiri  Muslims,  kept  the  people  ol 
the  Vale  lrom  any  serious  uprising.  But  the  Maharajah  did  not  realize  or  meet  the  strong  re¬ 
liction  a gainsi  him  in  Poonch  District  in  western  Jammu,  nor  dici  he  properly  estimate  the  ram¬ 
ifications  on  the  insurgency  situation  ol  the  communal  conflict  111  the  Punjab.  As  a  result, 
the  Azad  Kashmir  insurgents  were  able  to  establish  themselves  in  western  Jammu  111  con¬ 
trol  of  almost  all  of  Mirpm  ,  Muzaffnrabad,  and  Poonch  Districts  (except  lb, . inch  City  jbi  - 
tv.i  cn  August  It  and  Sept  cm  tier  JO,  11)17, 
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(mini  (  unit  a  to  M  uhur tijiilt  h  Ittl 

1  ! H  Indian  m t- 1  in 1 1 1  nl  undci  Nciini,  although  -.'a,;1  I  l"  lu.lki  suit  that  Jammu  ami  knsh|iilt 
Slate  tint  hoi  ioiii  Pakistan,  was  involved  in  Ui<>  Ilians  other  in  ill  l<  i  s  relating  to  Hit  ptucess  ul 
partition  ti  p.i\  sliiel  attention  to  wind  was  ! ui | '| >e- 1 ■  in p.  in  Jammu  i  noim-j  H  appears  that  llit 
appeal  ol  the  A /.ail  kashmir  agents  K»1  arms  ami  inimilinns  i  ioiii  the  i  filial  groups  on  the  I-'ui  t  h  - 
west  I  t  out  lei  a i  ea  was  aimoM  unknown  in  Now  Delhi  It  was  not  until  the  evening,  of  Octo¬ 
ber  2-1,  11117,  that  the  In  at  intelligence  of  the  titbit)  movements  into  Kashmir  Province  reached 
lxjth  Srinagar  and  New  Delhi. 

The  events  of  the  next  three  days  imlolded  with  lightning  spied.  Parly  on  Oetober  2-),  after 
attending  a  Hireling  of  the  lmlum  Defense  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Slates  Council, 
V.P.  Menon,  flew  to  Srinagar.  The  Maharajah  and  his  government  were  in  a  state  of  panic  over 
the  news  of  the  l'nt  linn  Invasion  up  the  Jhel.ms  River  road,  Menem  advised  the  Maharajah  and 
h’s  family  to  evacuate  over  the  H.mihnl  Pass  road  to  the  winter  capital  in  Jammu  City  in  east¬ 
ern  Jammu 

The  Maharajah  appealed  for  Indian  armed  forces  to  help  his  inader|ua.fe  and  too  thinly  spread 
slate  lorces  to  repel  the  tribal  invasion,  Mellon  had  been  instructed  to  agree  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  only  after  receiving  front  the  Maharajah  a  signed  instrument  of  the  accession  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  State  to  India.  When  this  was  accomplished  the  following  day,  the  20'.h,  the  Indian 
Defense  Council  approved  orders  to  Gen.  Sir  Roy  Bucher,  British  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Indian  Army,  to  airlift  units  of  the  Regular  Indian  Army  into  Srinagar,  Parly  on  the  morning 
of  Oetober  27,  after  a  strenuous  night  in  which  every  commercial  airliner  in  Delhi  and  nearby 
airfields  was  commandeered,  330  men  of  the  First  Sikh  Battalion  of  the  bid  tan  Army  reached 
Srinagar  and  only  just  managed  to  hold  the  airfield  against  the  invading  tribesmen. 

The  Indian  airlift  continued,  supplemented  by  transport  of  troops,  supplies,  and  munitions 
by  the  Hnnihal  Pass  road,  by  the  end  of  November,  nearly  a  whole  division  of  the  Regular  Indian 
Army  was  in  action  against  the  insurgents.  Tins  division  was  commanded  by  Png.  L.  P.  Sen 
until  the  end  of  Novcmboi ,  and  after  that  In  Maj.  Gen.  Kalwant  Singh.  Divisional  headquarters 
were  set  up  in  Srinagar. -t 

After  October  27,  1017,  c outvie i insurgency  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  was  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of,  and  wholly  managed  by,  the  Indian  government.  Front  this  time  oil,  the  indigenous 
forces  were  forced  into  a  subsidiary  role,  the  Maharajah's  government  acting  under  the  direct 
guidance  of  representatives  of  the  Indian  government  in  New  Delhi,  bulian  troops  trained  the 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  police  to  maintain  internal  security.  By  calling  in  Indian  troops, 
the  ruler  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  state  had  acknowledged  his  total  inability'  to  organize  an  ef¬ 
fective  lorec  against  the  A/ad  Kaslumr  insurgents  and  the  Palhan  tribesmen. 

The  Indian  lorces  had  one  advantage,  in  that  the  area  of  the  insurgency  was  soon  drastically 
reduced.  Behind  the  fighting  front  in  Jammu  Province,  counterinsurgency  was  made  relatively 
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tji,  ! p._  u -,i e •  iirtuftli)  n  s  ifmainp!  in  iKas  pn  ‘1  the  eiflU  ana  lilt  i (  uibl ■'  o.  Hindu  a : Hi 

Sikh  inh.iiii'.ai’i -  tuliv  supi- ’m-d  tin  ii  turn  i  a  si 

I’uliliinl  Del  <  luf>n\<  nis  in  hunhmir 

hi  Kasltnn .  Provtiuc.  the  Muslims  who  could  mil  ui  did  mst  flee  to  Pakistan  proved  r\l rcinc - 
lv  docile .  h.  i  K  lol >v i  1347,  the  Midmi  aj.-ili  asked  Sheikh  Abdullah  to  lorin  an  cmcgency  govern- 
nu'iit  tot  tin'  state  In  din  t,  tins  im  am  Kashmir  Province  onlv  ,  stiKe  in  outlying  anas  ami 
eastern  Jammu  ITov  mer,  the  nummisiration  was  controlled  cither  bv  the  Indian  government  or 
by  Indian-approved  officers  of  the  Maharajah’s  government  . 22  Sheikh  Abdullah  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  did  everything  possible  to  strengthen  their  political  oi'gmriv.aiion,  the  All-Jammn  and  Kash¬ 
mir  National  Conference .  Any  opposition  to  this  effort  or  to  increased  taxation  was  rutlilcssly 
suppressed  and  voeai  opponents  were  ijuickly  jailed.  Although  many  plans  tor  improvements  m 
the  lot  of  the  people  we’re  announeed,  virtually  no  progress  was  made  toward  this  end  until  some 
time  alter  the’  end  of  the  fighting. 

{'.onvvntioiinlisalion  uj  Conjlid 

The  a  filled  conflict  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  now  assumed  some  ol  the  character  of 
conventional  warfare  between  two  nations,  although  neither  India  nor  Pakistan  wanted  to  risk  a 
direel  eonfro  itat ion  and  full-scale  war.  Nonetheless,  the  Indian  government  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  this  large  state  to  accede  to  Pakistan,  its  rival  on  the  subcontinent.  The  Indian  Army 
was  therefore  direct lj  involved  in  the  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  insurgency  ol  the  A/ad  Kaslunir 
forces,  to  repel  the  tribal  intervention,  and  to  i|itell  rebellion  among  tk.e  Muslims  m  Jammu 
Province . 

It  is  lair  to  say  that  neither  the  Indian  government  nor  the  Indian  Arnij  regarded  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  as  counterinsurgency.  Rather,  they  regarded  it  as  justifiable  de¬ 
fense  of  Indian  territory  against  the  unjustified  aggression  of  Pakistan.  This  was  the  position 
taken  consistently  by  Indian  government  representatives  in  the  t’nited  Nations  Security  Conn 
oil. 23  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  the  Indian  actions  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in 
terms  oi  t  ounterinsurgeney,  in  the  model'll  meaning  of  the  word. 

Indian »  Take  Military  c.nd  Diplomatic  OjJcntifc 

On  November  ts,  1917,  Indian  Army  forces  captured  Ifaianiula,  the  entry  point  to  the  Valiev 
of  Kashmir  along  the  Jlielum  River  road  lrom  western  Jammu.  The  town  ami  surroundingaren 
had  been  tnopougiuy  sacked  and  burned  by  the  invading  Pathans  and  it  was  reported  by  Indian 
sources  that  only  1,000  of  the  11,000  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  lett  alive,  l’robublv  around 
2,000  were  killed  in  the  lighting  anti  most  of  the  unaeeountcd-lni  remainder  became  refugees  in 
western  Jammu  and  Pakistan.  On  Nuvumbci  11,  the  Indian  Army  raptured  I’ri,  the  key  center  on 
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lilt.  b'UlIlL  :  I,  aiupis  ill  ‘  'll  l'n  IViajal  range  ,  1 1  *  *n  -  which  the  JktlUHi  Ys'itv  ro»-i  dflvu:  be*  i  r.t  ■ 
sit rn  Jammu  I’luuiin  li.nmg  cleared  lilt  Kaahnrr  Valley  ol  uiti.il  invader*.  in*-  Indian 
Ai  tux  dug  ii’  tm  tin  v.mlei  I'm  several  ntds,  negotiftt tons  on  tin  whuK  Kashmir  problem 
lien  carl  ini  rn  111  t  hr  Inti  inn  ami  Pakistan  p"’et  mnents ,  am!  on  I  g...  I 3;,  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  submitted  (lit  Kashmir  quest  le>u  Id  the  United  Nations  Sueur  il \  Council  it 

l  or  the  winter  months,  Iroiu  lnut  Nowmtxi  HUT  until  the  end  of  Mart'll  liMS,  the  Uanllial 
Pass  load  was  t'rstu  l.n  snuw  a  large  pari  oi  the  ume,  but  the  Indian  Army  still  managed  to 
move  additional  troops  into  Kashmir,  along  with  supplies  for  a  spring  offensive.  In  Jammu 
Province,  the  Indian  government  made  strenuous  efforts  to  build  east-to-wesl  roads  and  tracks 
to  support  its  growing  forces  fight i  ig  in  Mirpur.  Supplies  were  airlifted  into  the  besieged  city 
of  Pooneh.  Eastern  Jammu  Province  beyond  the  Chenab  River  was  cleared  of  all  Azad  Kash¬ 
mir  forces,  and  the  lengthening  road  supply  line  ironi  the  Indian  railhead  at  Pathankot  was 
made  as  secure  as  possible  from  raiders. 

Negotiations  at  the  United  Nations,  which  iiad  meanwhile  begun,  did  not  alleviate  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  the  snows  began  to  thaw,  the  Indian  Army  prepared  for  a  general  spring  offensive.  A 
second  full  Indian  Army  division  was  moved  m'o  the  Vale,  and  bidian  forces  in  Jammu  were  also 
gradually  built  up  to  two  full  divisions. 

In  May  194b,  the  Indian  Army  began  a  three-pronged  offensive.  First,  Indian  forces  in 
Jammu  Province  pushed  westward  against  strong  opposition  from  the  Azad  Kashmir  insurgents, 
who  were  now  well  organized  and  fairly  well  supplied.  The  long  Indian  supply  line  made  this 
movement  slow.  The  second  prong  of  the  offensive  was  a  push  along  the  Jnelum  River  road 
from  Uri,  an  attempt  to  break  out  of  the  mountains  and  relieve  the  siege  of  Pooneh.  Here,  the 
Indian  Army  had  more  success  and  almost  reached  Pooneh  City.  Stiff  opposition  from  the  Azad 
Kashmir  forces  and  from  tribesmen  now  organized  by  Pakistan  Army  officers  brought  the  Indian 
forces  to  a  halt  short  of  their  objectives.  The  third  prong  of  the  offensive  was  toward  Tithwal, 
northwest  of  Uri  along  the  Kishenga<  ga  River.  The  capture  of  Tithwal  put  another  Indian  force 
in  a  position  to  deixmeh  into  the  Muzafiarabad  District  and  threatened  the  main  supply  base  of 
the  Azad  Kashmir  aiid  Liibul  forces. 

Indio  Maket  Caution*  Advance  to  Pooneh  City 

In  June  and  July  194  8,  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces,  with  staff  assistance  from  Pakistan  Army 
officers,  mounted  a  counteroffensive  in  Jammu.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gilgit  Scouts,  reinforced 
by  one  or  more  units  of  the  Pakistan  Frontier  Force,  attempted  a  diversionary  offensive  over 
the  Z.ojila  Pass  (11,578  ft.)  .  The  main  trade  route  Unking  Kashmir,  Ladakh,  and  China  follows 
the  track  over  this  pass,  the  lowest  in  the  northern  tier  of  ranges  surrounding  the  Vale  of  Kash¬ 
mir.  The  Indian  Army,  however,  had  greatly  improved  its  intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
network  in  Kashmir  Province  and  received  warning  of  this  movement  To  counter  it,  the 
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Indian-  a  <  01114  ai  n  •  >!  light  tanks  to  the  lop  <'!  the  11  *  >  Jl  1  ^  lass  by  dismantling  ihr  tail  its 

and  rt  asst  ml)!  ing  tin  tanks  an  lop  >1  l  lie  pass  only  shortly  Melon  liny  went  into  actum.  Tins 
mu  ecssful  i  .Hunt  i  att.ul,  enabled  Indian  Ai  in>  ■  •  ,is  t « •  push  mi  into  parts  ol  Baltistun  mnl  to 
I  t  !i,  tin  capital  ol  1  adaMi.  thus  securing  these  distiicts  ol  Jammu  and  Kashmir  .State  for  India  3  - 

Meantime,  the  Indian  Aniij  stall  was  conlrmited  with  a  delicate  problem  occasioned  My  the 
Indian  advance  in  western  Jammu  a  is  I  control  ol  the  strategic  points  of  l:li  and  Tithwal  In 
May  and  June  1!>!S,  Indian  Army  intelligence  had  In. gun  to  report  Unit  units  ol  the  Regular 
Pakistan  Army  had  mossed  the  tv.irders  ot  Jammu.  Participation  of  one  or  more  units  of  tile 
.  I’natllo- «  Regular  Pnkislun  Army  force— u.  the  lighting  foi  iht  ”,ujiln  Pass  had  been 
noted.  There  was  some  hesitancy,  therefore,  on  the  pari  of  (he  Indian  government  to  order  a 
general  advance  by  the  Indian  Army.  They  (caret!  direct  military  confrontation  with  the  Paki¬ 
stan  Army  which  would  have  brought  war  lietween  the  two  nations.  Consequently,  in  August  amt 
Scptemljer,  fighting  continued  as  probing  actions  by  both  suit's,  ami  the  Indian  Army  finally  made 
a  successful  thrust  toward  Poonch  and  relieved  the  ten-month  siege  in  October. 

Pakistan  Tries  Bold  (iamhle 

By  this  time,  the  Pakistan  government  had  officially  acknowledged  to  the  P.N.  Commission 
that  reguiar  battalions,  making  up  a  full  division,  had  crossed  the  border  in  western  Jammu 
Province.  The  Pakistanis  insisted  that  this  move  was  purely  defensive,  designed  to  stiffen  the 
determination  of  the  Azad  Kashmir  insurgents,  they  pointed  out  also  that  the  divisional  head¬ 
quarters  were  positioned  on  the  Pakistan  aide  of  the  Jammu  border.*" 

The  capture  of  Poonch  City  by  the  Indian  Army,  however,  caused  the  Pakistani  government 
ami  general  stun  to  reevaluate  us  position  and  that  of  the  A /tut  Kashmir  insurgent  ton  es.  They 
were  now  facing  over  tour  Indian  Army  divisions,  and  any  further  offensive  could  well  destroy  or 
at  least  break  up  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  and  the  Azad  Kashmir  "government,"  giving  India 
practical  control  ol  most  of  western  Jammu  Province,  as  well  as  Kashmir  Province. 

The  Pakistanis  decided  on  a  Ixild,  if  still  controversial,  move.  Pulling  their  forces  out  of 
the  Punjab  and  leaving  the  city  of  Lahore  virtually  undefended,  they  put  large  numbers  of  Hoops 
at  a  point  jusl  west  of  Jammu  City  within  easy  distance  of  the  improved  road  to  Poonch  There 
they  remained  through  December,  poised  for  an  attack  which  could  have  trapped  two  buiian 
divisions.  It  was  never  made,  presumably  because  the  Pakistanis  toured  the  Indians  would  re¬ 
taliate  by  driving  against  the  city  of  Lahore.  The  Pakistanis  scarcely  cared  to  gamble  the  great 
capital  of  the  Punjab  for  a  tail  more  ol  Jammu  Province.  And,  of  course,  an  Indian  aliack  on 
Lahore  would  have  meant  unrestricted  warfare.*- 

Military  Impasse  Leads  to  (,ease-L  ire 

The  Indian  Army,  during  the  last  six  months  ol  the  hostilities,  faced  a  morale  problem  in 
its  own  ranks.  The  Sikh  battalions  originally  committed  to  the  Kashmir  hostilities  fought 


enthusiastically  .  believing  themselves  Id  be  av  c  itging  Muslim  a  Hacks  on  btkhs  during  the  com- 
mt-iihl  su  ite  ut  the  preceding  tear  In  bring  their  luicca  up  to  (our  divisions  m  aPeiiglh,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Indian  government  had  to  use  an  increasing  number  o(  units  with  personnel  from  the' 
south  am!  west  o!  India.  These  troops  had  no!  experienced  communal  at  tar  ha  on  their  families 
or  villages.  Full  Iter  more,  having  only  recently  sitrvml  iti  a  war  with  1  |'.e  soldiers  atm  officers 
who  were  now  in  the  Pakistan  Army  and  the  Azmi  Kashmir  (orges,  the)  had  little  stomach  lor 
lighting  former  comrades.  Vigorous  propaganda  supporting  thp  Indian  cause  nml  justifying  In¬ 
dian  occupation  ol  Jammu  and  Kashmir  was  mounted  by  the  Indian  Arm;,,  t •  >  keep  up  morale 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  only  partly  successful 

Thus  the  military  situation  in  IHwember  lu  13  was  a  major  impetus  to  acceptance  by  both 
India  and  Pakistan  o|  the  United  Nations  proposal  to  pud  the  cunflpT  In  tlie  United  Nations, 
Great  Britain  und  the  Failed  States  had  made  continuous  efforts  1“  get  l*>lii  India  and  Pakistan 
to  accept  mediation  of  the  u  hole  dispute  and  stop  the  hostilities .  On  I  a  nun  ry  la,  lit  IS,  the  F  .  N  . 
oei  urity  Council,  with,  the  U.5  S.H  and  the  Phraiuc  abstaining,  had  passpd  a  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  negotiations  and  an  armistice.  Debate  and  negotiations  continued  On  April  Jl.lKith 
India  and  Pakistan  acceptid  a  Security  Council  resolution  establishing  a  F.N.  Commission, which 
was  to  proceed  to  the  subcontinent  to  work  out  means  tor  an  end  to  hostilities  and  to  propose 
some  solution  of  the  dispute,  hi  July  and  most  ol  August,  the  Commission  was  in  India,  Paki¬ 
stan,  and  Jantmu  and  hasltmir  State,  conducting  its  investigations.  On  August  FI,  llie  Security 
Council  adopted  the  Commission's  recommendation  lor  a  cease-fire,  to  be  supervised  by  F.N. 
military  observers,  and  lor  an  eventual  plebiscite  in  the  stale. 

Clxrilh'otiens  demanded  c,  both  tin  Indian  and  Pakistan  “•>vt,r,'i!in’‘.s  delayed  acceptance 
until  late  December  ltils.  The  Sinai  cease-lire  dale  was  arranged  by  an  exchange  of  communi¬ 
cations  between  Gen.  Mir  Hoy  Burlier,  <  'omniander  in  Clue!  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  Gen.  Sir 
Douglas  Gracey,  Cumniandi  i  m  Cluel  ol  the  Pakistan  Army  At  one  minute  tiller  midnight  on 
■January  I.  lb  II*.  the  cease-fire  look  ellti;, 

Of  Ti'OMb  A  Mi  iOMii  SiO.S.'i 

The  agreement  for  the  eease-lite  in  Jammu  awl  Kashmir  Slate  v  irtually  lro/e  the  lighting 
iront  on  January  1,  Idl'd  It  left  India  in  control  ol  all  ol  Kashmir  I’rov  tnee  except  some  small 
mountainous  areas  in  the  west,  all  <>(  I  .ulakh  and  part  of  IJalllslan,  the  area  east  and  south  oi 
the  main  passes  into  the  Kashmir  Valley;  eastern  Jammu  Province  up  to  the  Chennb  itiver  and 
a  small  Bit  of  west  Jantmu  I’oonch  City  and  the  mountainous  fringes  ol  Mirpur  and  Poonelt 
Districts  on  the  southern  sl<>j>es  ol  the  Pit'  I’anja!  range.  Pakistan  was  left  in  effective  control 
of  the  major  part  ol  the  BaliiKt.ni  Prontier  Districts  adjoining  the  Gtlgtt  areas,  all  of  the 
Gilgit  Frontlet  Districts,  western  Jammu  Province,  including  most  of  Mirpur  and  Poonch 


Distiicts,  and  viituaily  all  ul  the  Mu7ullnrahad  District,  the  major  basso  ol  the  A/ad  ha-hum 
insurgents. 

After  January  1,  l  l|;i  ihe  cca  •,  -lire  line  was  patrolled  by  r.N.  Military  Observation 
Trams.  It  was  reliably  reported  ilmi  lmi in  maintained  a  lull  -'(vision  in  Jammu  I'loviine  Its 
forces  in  Kashmir  Province  were  increased  to  three  full  divisions  ot  more,  nlterthe  Red Chinese 
occupation  ol  sume  12,000  square  miles  ul  l.adakh  in  l‘ir>s-.r><t  and  the  border  war  with  Com¬ 
munist  China  in  1901-02. 

In  Gilgu  and  the  very  high,  mountainous  parts  of  Ualtislnn  west  of  the  cease  lire  line, 
Pakistan  maintained  strengthened  units  ol  the  Gilgit  Seouia  and  the  Pakistan  Prontler  Force.  In 
the  Pakistan-held  parts  of  western  Jammu  Province,  thr  strengthened  A/ad  Kashmir  forces  held 
the  cease-fire  line,  particularly  the  roads  through  the  Jhelum  Valley  and  the  Kashengatiga  V  al¬ 
ley  to  Uri  and  Tithwnl  respectively  .  The  A/ad  Kaslunir  torees  were  traineil  and  ad\  ised  by 
regular  Pakistan  Army  units  and  received  logistic  support  from  Pakistan . » 

Political  Statu *  oj  Jammu  anti  Kathmir 

Just  as  there  was  a  military  stalemate  between  the  opposing  armed  torees,  so  the  insurgency 
in  Jammu  and  Kaslunir  also  resulted  in  a  political  impasse. 

After  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  Indian  government  still  considered  Jammu  and  Kashmir  an 
integral  part  of  the  Indian  Union,  but  in  fact  it  controlled  only  a  jxirtion  ol  the  state’s  area.  In 
ini'),  Maharajah  Sir  Hart  Singh  loti  Jammu  City  for  Bombay,  not  actually  demised  but  jiernia- 
ncntly  in  exile,  leaving  his  son  Karen  Singh  in  charge.  The  Indian  government  kept  a  tight  rein 
on  the  administration  of  the  state  and  the  Kashmiris  were  never  allowed  ihe  political  freedom 
enjoyed  by  other  parts  of  tnc  L.dian  Union.  .Sheikh  Abdullah  remained  in  jail  a  good  part  ol  the 
next  K>  years.  Suspected  of  separatist  tendencies  at  t he  least,  Ihii  the  only  leader  with  a  truly 
mass  following  in  Kaslunir,  lie  was  finally  restored  to  Irecdoin  and  power  in  mid- 1  ihii. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ecase-lirc  line,  the  Gdg.t  liisirirls  Were  administered  directly  by 
the  Pakistan  government,  and  the  areas  ot  western  Jammu  province  were  under  the  adinimstra 
tion  ol  the  A/.nd  Kashmir  "government  "  This  government  was  admittedly  a  creature  ol  Pakistan, 
but  that  eoumry  stopped  short  ol  lormnl  recognition  or  incorixiration  ol  the  A/.ad  Kashmir  area, 
since  such  a  step  would  have  been  an  admission  ol  the  permanency  ol  the  accession  ol  eastern 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  India  The  Pakistan  government  continued  to  assist  the  A/ad  Kashmir 
government  and  to  treat  it  actually,  but  not  legally,  as  a  p.., !  of  Pakistan  Pakistan  maintain.-, 
the  theory  that  the  A/ad  Kashmir  regime  is  ihe  only  rightful  government  ol  the  whole  state 

(. amnllic »  and  Kconomi.  ‘out* 

Kighteon  months  of  hostilities  also  produced  disruption  ol  trade  and  Society  ,  not  only  in  Jam 
mu  and  Kashmn  Slate,  out  also  in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  ii  iIk'shk-n  who  invaded  the  Vale  ol 


Kaslnnir  In  1947  and  fought  valiantly  In  Jammu  In  1948  were  reliably  reported  to  have  au£fe»wJ 
more  than  5.000  casualties.  Losses  In  the  Indian  Army  and  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Statefor- 
ces  were  considerably  less,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000.  Not  unnaturally,  the 
civilian  population  suffered  the  most.  Although  statistics  are  not  wholly  accurate,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  would  place  killed  and  wounded  within  Jammu  and  Kashmir  at  somewhere  around 
10,000  as  a  direct  result  of  the  hostilities.  More  important,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  Paki¬ 
stan  was.  forced  to  absorb  almost  300,000  refugees  from  the  state,  and  India  was  forced  to  ab¬ 
sorb  another  200,000.  These  numbers  represented  an  additional  burden  on  the  resources  of 
both  India  and  Pakistan,  beyond  the  millions  of  refugees  involved  in  the  communal  strife  of  1947.se 

The  virtual  partition  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  by  the  cease-fire  agreemert  produced  a 
complete  change  In  trade  patterns  and  economic  relations.  There  were  certain  positive  eco¬ 
nomic  results  The  Indian  government  begun  construction  of  a  tunnel  on  the  Banlhal  Paae  road 
and  Its  completion  gave  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  an  all-weather  route  to  India.  A  variety  of  road 
construction  programs,  mostly  for  military  purposes,  as  well  aa  hydroelectric  schemes,  vil¬ 
lage  development,  and  Increased  agricultural  development  characterized  the  efforts  of  the  In¬ 
dian  government  to  win  support  from  the  Muslim  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Indian-held  part  of  Jam¬ 
mu  and  Kashmir.  In  both  the  Gllgit  Frontier  Districts  and  in  western  Jammu  Province,  the 
Pakistan  government  has  made  considerable  progress  at  schemes  of  economic  development,  Im¬ 
provement  of  roada  and  communication,  and  general  welfare  projects.  The  two  governments 
obviously  hope  to  win  support  for  their  respective  positions  from  both  the  local  Inhabitants  end 
observers  from  other  nations. n 

Ceate-Fire  Lea tet  Problem  at  a  Threat  to  Peace 

As  has  been  the  case  with  a  divided  Korea,  the  years  since  the  cease-fire  have  not  brought 
much  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  A  more  conciliatory  Indian  attitude,  especially  after  the 
death  of  Nehru,  and  an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  President  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  to 
begin  new  negotiations  gave  hope  in  1984  of  a  settlement.  But  there  haa  been  little  abatement 
of  the  intense  emotionalism  and  antagonism  engendered  by  this  dispute  among  the  leaders,  the 
press,  and  the  public  in  both  countries.  The  18  months  of  hostilities  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
State  had  consequences  which  might  have  been  repaired  and  eventually  overcome  if  a  final  polit¬ 
ical  and  territorial  settlement  of  the  dispute  had  been  agreed  to  within  a  reasonable  period  cf 
time. 

In  retrospect  It  If  possible  to  identify  four  major  consequences  of  the  Insurgency  and  coun¬ 
terinsurgency  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  and  of  the  letluie  to  arrive  at  a  final  political- 
territorial  settlement  of  the  dispute . 

First,  basic  communal  differences  have  been  so  perpetuated  and  Intensified  by  the  Kashmir 
dispute  that  each  year  finds  any  reasonable  final  settlement  harder  to  effect. 
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Second,  the  maintenance  o<  large  armed  forcos  along  the  cease-fire  Line  and  along  their 
common  borders  by  both  governments  has  drained  resources  which  might  have  been  put  to  more 
productive  use.  India's  best  troops,  for  example,  were  on  the  northwest  boundary  facing  Paki- 
etan  when  the  Chinese  Communists  easily  Invaded  India's  northeast  frontier  in  1962. 

Third,  cooperation  between  India  and  Pakistan™ economic,  political  or  military— lias  been 
limited  by  the  continued  existence  of  the  Kashmir  dispute,  even  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  dan 
gers  of  Communist  aggression .  in  fact,  the  dispute  lias  drawn  both  governments  closer  to  the 
vortex  of  the  cold  war  and  Ihe  Sino-Soviet  contest,  since  the  l  .S.S.R  tiae  supported  India  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  tended  to  support  Pakistan  in  the  Kashmir  controversy. 

Fourth  and  finally,  this  unsettled  dispute,  leaving  the  armies  of  both  governments  facing 
each  other,  ready  for  war,  provides  a  highly  dangerous  and  potentially  explosive  situation  in 
Asia.  A  miscalculation  or  another  outbreak  of  insurgency  in  Jammu  and  Kaslunlr  could  easily 
set  India  and  Pakistan  to  war  with  each  other,*  to  their  own  detriment,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
free  world,  and  possibly  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Communist  bloc. 


*In  the  fall  of  1965,  hostilities  broke  out  anew  between  Indian  and  Pakistani  forces  in  Jam¬ 
mu  and  Kashmir  State  and  the  Punjab  region.  A  military  stalemate  developed  and  international 
pressure  brought  the  two  nations  to  accept  a  new  oeaee-fire  and  to  puil  back  their  forces  1c  their 
former  positions. 
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BACKGROUND 


hy  Bernard  B.  Fall 

Ir.  r  campaign  that  became  a  test  area  for  a  wide 
range  of  counterinsurgency  techniques,  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  of  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem— witti  the  ever-increasing  Involvement  of 
the  United  States— waged  an  intensive  fight  to  avoid 
a  Communist  takeover. 


When  this  paper  was  written  in  mid-1905,  the  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  was  as  yet  unre¬ 
solved,  but  the  conflict  appeared  to  have  come  to  a  turning  point .  The  Vietnamese  Communist, 
or  Viet  Cong,  insurgency,  supported  by  the  North,  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground  and  consolidating 
its  position  in  South  Viet-Nam.  South  Vietnamese  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem's  fight  against  the 
Viet  Cong  had  clearly  not  succeeded,  the  President  hk.uelf  had  been  overthrown  and  killed,  and 
Ids  successors,  despite  massive  Injections  of  U.S.  aid,  were  barely  holding  their  own.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  there  still  existed  a  variety  of  choices  for  the  counterinsurgents,  ranging  from  withdrawal 
to  escalation.  The  future,  of  course,  remains  unknown,  but  it  may  well  be  determined  oy  Presi¬ 
dent  Diem's  management  of  the  first  phase  of  the  counterinsurgency.  This  paper  focuses  upon 
that  period,  which  lasted  until  the  President's  downfall  and  death  on  November  2,  1963. 

Shaped  like  an  elongated  "S"  and  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  lndo<  hinese  Peninsula  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  South  China  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  Viet-Nam  has  been  divided 
since  195-1  at  the  i  7th  parallel  into  a  non  hem  Communist -hold  z.unc  and  a  southern  non- Com¬ 
munist  zone.  The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (RVN),as  South  Viet-Nam  is  officially  termed,  covers 
about  66,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  slightly  smaller  than  the  state  of  Missouri.  Its  bounda¬ 
ries  are  not  naturally  delineated,  except  by  the  Ben- 1  la  i  River  in  the  north,  but  run  through 
dense  jungles  and  marshes.  As  a  result,  border  incidents  and  crossing  errors  have  been  an 
everyday  occurrence,  even  in  peacetime. 


From  the  17th  parallel  in  the  north  to  its  southern  tip  on  the  t'amau  Peninsula ,  South  Viet- 
Nam  may  bo  divided  into  four  broad  geographic  areas;  the  small  delta  lowlands  along  the  cen¬ 
tral  Vietnamese  seacoast,  the  Southern  Mountain  Plateau,  known  to  the  French  as  the  Plateaux 
Montagna rds  du  Sud  (PMS)  and  generally  referred  to  by  Americans  as  the  Highlands,  the  Red 
Soil  forest  zone  that  encircles  the  capital  city  of  Saigon  to  the  north  and  east;  and,  finally,  in  the 
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south,  the  Mekong  Delta,  with  its  2,400  miles  of  natural  and  artificial  waterways,  its  mangiov,' 
swamps,  and  Us  flooded  rice  paddies,  In  turn,  the  small  central  dellaa  are  each  surrounded  by 
Jungle -covered  mountains,  the  Highlands  area  has  zones  of  dense  forest  interspersed  with  arcus 
ot  tall  elephant  grass,  the  Real  Soil  areas  are  compost'd  in  large  pari  of  cultivated  forests  with 
their  mile-long  rows  of  rubber  trees;  and  the  20, 000 -square -nille  Mekong  Delta  contains  the 
Delta  proper,  the  Plain  of  Reeds  swamp  on  the  Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border,  and  the  U- 
Mmb  swamp  in  the  Camau  Peninsula,  About  75  percent  of  South  Viet-Nam  is  coverod  with  brush 
and  jungle,  of  which  almost  half  is  true  rain  forest. 

The  climate  ia  tropical  throughout,  with  temperatures  ranging  from  an  average  in  the  low 
60’s  in  the  Highlands  to  the  high  90's  in  the  Delta,  and  with  high  humidity,  except  for  the  winter 
months.  Located  in  the  monsoon  oeU,  .x>uin  v  »t  Nam  has  a  rainy  summer  season  with  many 
typhoon -like  storms  over  much  of  its  area, 

The  People  oj  South  Viet-Siam 

The  population  of  the  RVN  is  very  unevenly  distributed .  In  the  Highlands,  it  averages  less 
than  15  persons  to  the  square  mile,  whereas  In  the  Mekong  Delta  area  it  averages  525per  square 
mile,  and  In  certain  areas  of  the  Province  of  Quang-Nam,  It  reaches  a  fantastic  2,000  or  more 
to  the  square  mile.  There  has  been  no  complete  census  since  1936,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  refu¬ 
gees  and  guerrillas  making  most  statistics  little  more  than  educated  guesses.  For  example,  In 
1951-55  about  860,000  North  Vietnamese  moved  south,  while  about  90,000  South  Vietnamese 
moved  north.  The  1959  partial  census  in  South  Viet-Nam  showed  a  population  of  less  than  14 
million.  Five  years  later,  a  common  guess  of  the  total  number  of  South  Vietnamese  was  about 
14. G  million  people,  of  whom  all  but  about  2.2  million  lived  in  some  14,000  rural  villages  and 
settlements.  A  large  proportion  of  South  Viet-Nam's  population— some  say  over  40  percent  — 
was  very  young,  under  15  years  of  age  . 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  of  proto-Malay  stock  with  an  admixture  of 
Mon-Khmer,  particularly  in  the  south  Then,  late  in  the  15th  century,  some  Vietnamese,  a 
Mongoloid  people,  penetrated  south  of  the  17th  parallel.  They  limited  their  colonization  to  the 
coastal  lowlands,  however,  and  the  non-Vietnamese  aborigines  slowly  withdrew  Into  the  High¬ 
lands-  These  latter  people,  later  known  collectively  as  monta guards,  included  perhaps  30  to  35 
oihno-linguistic  groups,  of  which  the  Rhade,  Jarai,  Bahnar,  and  Sedang  were  the  principal  ones 
The  montagnards  were  never  integrated  with  the  Vietnamese  and  their  relationship  was  one  of 
infrequent  contact  and  considerable  animosity .  The  Vietnamese,  in  fact,  called  the  mountain 
people  moi,  meaning  savage. i 

Kventuall.v  the  Vietnamese  extended  their  penetration.  The  Mekong  Delta,  now  the  center  of 
South  Vietnamese  population,  was  occupied  by  the  Vietnamese  late  in  the  17th  century  .  Saigon, 
the  former  Cambodian  city  of  Prey-Khor,  became  Vietnamese  in  1698,  and  theCamau  Peninsula, 
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in  1757.  In  the  Camau  Peninsula  and  southern  part  of  the  Delta  there  were,  even  in  the  IPGO's, 
jx?rhaps  as  many  as  000,000  Cambodians.  The  lowlands,  and  particularly  the  urban  centers, 
such  as  Cholon,  twin  city  of  Saigon,  are  the  home  of  the  Bullion  Chinese  "who  lutve  settled  down 
in  the  RVN.  Thus,  the  ethnic  picture  of  the  HVN  may  Is1  summed  up  approximately  ns  follows: 

Vietnamese 
Chinese 

Cambodians  (Khmer) 

Montagna  i  ds 
Ot  hers* 

Relipioun  Diversity  and  .f ntmonilv 

Sinee  the  17th  century,  Vioi-Nam  nas  had  a  history  of  violent  religious  strife  betW'  the 
country's  Buddliist  majority  and  the  sizable  and  influential  Homan  Catholic  minority.  There 
have  been  numerous  instances  of  religious  persecution  and  large-scale  massacres  by  both 
sidi  s  . J 

The  Buddhist  majority  is  by  no  means  monolithic  •  fourteen  different  branches  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  totaling  perhaps  five  million  members  are  said  to  coexist  in  South  Viet -Nam,  excluding 
Confueianists  and  ancestor  worshipers.3  A  number  ol  sects  loosely  lird.ed  with  Buddhism 
have  also  played  an  important  .ole  in  South  Viet-Nam.  The  Cao  Dai,  for  example,  is  a  syncretic 
faith  composed  of  elements  of  Buddhism,  Taoism,  spiritualism,  Confucianism,  and  Christianity, 
particularly  Catholicism.  The  Hoa  Kao  is  a  sect  combining  a  variant  of  "Greater  Vehicle"  Bud¬ 
dhism  with  faith  healing.  Estimates  have  placed  Cao  Dai  membership  at  11.  5  million  persons, 
the  Hoa  Hao,  at  2  million. 

The  precise  definition  of  what  constituted  a  Buddhist  in  South  Viet-Nam  was  probably  ir¬ 
relevant  to  the  major  problem  which  arose  when  religion  later  came  prominently  into  the  in¬ 
surgent-counterinsurgent  picture.  More  important  was  tile  number  of  persons  who  would  rally 
to  Buddhism  if  they  felt  it  U>  be  threatened,  whether  or  not  they  were  generally  practicing  Bud¬ 
dhists.  It  might  be  expected  that  most  Vietnamese,  other  than  those  who  were  Homan  Catholic, 
would  align  themselves  with  Buddhism  under  certain  conditions.  This  observa  ion  would  appear 
to  lie  substantiated  by  a  source  which  stated  that,  in  1954,  there  were  about  20  million  nominal 
Buddhists  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  30  million  persons  in  all  of  Viet-Nam,  both  North 
and  South.  < 


12,200,000 
1 ,000,000 
000,000 
700,000 
100,000 


*  C  ha  m  -  Mai  ays,  Indians,  Pakistanis,  Eurasians,  Europeans,  including  several  thousand 
French,  etc. 
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A  Predominantly  Agricultural  Economy 

With  agricultural  production  that  permitted  a  generally  adequate  diet.  South  Viet-Nam 
ranked  among  the  most  prosperous  Asian  countries.  The  Mekong  Delta  whb  the  principal 
"rice  bowl,"  although  rice  was  grown  in  all  lowland  aregB,  in  this  respect  South  Viet-Nam  was 
favored  over  the  North.  Normally,  the  country  produced  about  75,000  tons  of  raw  rubber  per 
year  and  around  4  to  5  million  tons  of  rice,  of  which  about  a  quarter  was  surplus  and  exportable. 
The  full  Impact  of  the  Communist  insurgency  on  the  economy  after  1956  cannot  be  evaluated  pre¬ 
cisely',  especially  since  the  guerrillas  found  it  to  the,r  advantage  to  allow  the  export  of  certain 
commodities  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  collect  "taxes,  "s  It  was  reported  by  U.S.  government 
sources  that  food  production  in  South  Viet-Nam  rose  20  percent  from  the  1956  figure  by  1960, 

30  percent  by  19G3.« 

Induct.  iu.Iic«Uon  was  slow,  though  many  promising  projects  were  underway  or  planned  by 
1961.  In  1962,  there  were  only  200,000  industrial  Jobs,  including  government  workers  and  var¬ 
ious  service  employees.  The  total  number  of  nonagrteultural  Jobs  was  estimated  at  between 
750,ooo  and  l,l)ll0,000.  Unemployment  was  widespread  and  there  was  l'C  s  opportunity  other 
than  for  the  few.  Though  statistics  might  be  misleading,  the  1960  per  capita  personal  income 
was  f  110  in  the  South,  compared  with  $70  In  the  North,’  The  1963  gross  national  product  for 
South  Viet-Nam  was  reckoned  at  $1.8  billion,  or  at  $2.6  billion  If  nonmonetary  incomes  and 
services  were  included.  Compared  with  other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  South  Vietnamese 
economy  was  more  affluent  than  the  Indonesian,  Cambodian,  Laotian,  and  North  Vietnamese,  but 
less  affluent  than  the  Malaysian  oi  Japanese  economies, 

f  rench  Rule  Ended  by  Viet  Minh  Inturgency 

Before  1954,  South  Viet-Nam  was  politically  apart  of  French  Indochina,  In  1858,  the  French 
had  ccme  to  the  Saigon  area  of  Cochin-China  (as  southern  Viet-Nam  was  then  known) ;  and  in  the 
1890's,  the  entire  territory  of  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  and  laos  was  incorporated  into  France's 
colonial  empire  as  Indochina,  Worid  War  II  challenged  French  authority  in  Indochina,  with  the 
Japanese  occupy  ing  the  area  and  eventually  installing  a  Vietnamese  puppet  government  under  the 
Emperor  Bao  Dat  at  the  ancient  capital  of  Hue.  After  the  war,  French  authorities  returned  but 
were  confronted  with  an  indigenous  Communist  regime,  set  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Japanese  sur¬ 
render  In  August  1945.  The  result  was  eight  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  between  the  Communist 
Viet  Minh  and  the  French.  During  this  period,  in  1949,  the  French  recognized  the  independence 
of  a  unified  Viet-Nam  as  an  associated  state  within  the  French  Union,  v.i.h  the  Emperor  Bao  Dal 
as  its  chief  of  state. 


•See  eh.  9,  "Indochina  \  1946-1954) .'' 
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The  Geneva  Conference  of  May- July  1354  ended  French  authority  in  Indochina  and  brought 
temporary  pence  to  the  area.  It  partitioned  Viet-Nam  at  the  1  ?th  parallel  Into  Communist  and 
non-Communist  zones,  pending  a  general  election  to  reunify  the  country.  The  North  was  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  Communist-administered  zone,  officially  termed  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam  (DRV),  with  its  capital  at  Hanoi,  A  non-Communist  government  of  Viel-Nam  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  area  south  of  the  17th  parallel,  with  its  capital  at  Saigon.  Signed  by  France  and  the 
Viet  Minh  as  the  principal  antagonists,  along  with  Cambodia,  Laos,  Communist  China,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Geneva  accords  ol  July  20,  1954,  were  not  signed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  South  Viet-Nam  or  by  the  United  States.  The  United  States  immediately  declared 
its  Intention,  however,  not  to  disturb  the  Geneva  agreements,  while  viewing  with  grave  concern 
any  renewed  aggression  in  violation  of  the  agreements. 8 

Diem  Taken  Over  Neir  Government  and  lit  Problem » 

In  Juno  1954,  Bao  Dai  offered  the  post  of  prime  minister  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem,  u  highly  respected  nationalistic  figure.  When  Diem  arrived  in  Saigon  in  1954,  he  In¬ 
herited  a  government  in  shambles.  The  country  was  physically  devastated.  The  French  were 
pulling  out,  while  refugees  were  streaming  down  from  the  North.  The  Viet  Minh,  legally  taking 
over  in  the  North,  remained  Illegally  in  control  of  many  areas  of  the  South. 

In  Saigon,  the  Dinh  Xuyen  gang  was  in  firm  control,  not  only  of  many  Legitimate  lxisinesses, 
but  of  gambling,  brothels,  and  vice  in  general.  Its  leader,  Le  Van  Viet)  (popularly  called  Ray 
Vien),  had  worked  in  tm.i  with  and  for  the  Japanese,  the  Viet  Minh,  the  French,  and  Hao  Dai. 
Under  Bao  Dal,  Bay  Vien  had  become  a  colonel  in  the  Vietnamese  National  Army  and  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  bought  concessions  from  the  police  in  Saigon  for  40  million  piasters. 

The  religious  sects  were  also  unwilling  to  come  to  terms  with  Diem.  The  Cao  Dai  watt  in 
possession  of  an  army  of  between  15,000  and  25,000  troops,  with  its  headquarters  at  Tay  Ninh, 
about  GO  miles  from  Saigon.  Previously  supported  by  the  Japanese  during  World  War  II  and 
later  by  the  French,  the  Cao  Dai  posed  a  firm  threat  to  the  new  Diem  government.  The  Hoallao 
seel  had  flourished  under  a  famous  faith  healer  and  religions  leader,  Huynh  Phu  So,  who,  aftcr 
a  brief  collaboration  with  the  Viet  Minh,  had  been  murdered  by  them  in  April  1  947.  After  this, 
the  lloa  Hao  had  broken  up  into  feudal  "baronies,"  with  its  armies  maintained  by  the  French. 
Thus  in  1954,  Binh  Xuyen  commandos  controlled  Saigon,  Cao  Dai  troops  roamed  the  country 
west  of  Saigon,  and  Boa  Bao  armies  were  strong  in  the  mulhern  delta.  To  none  of  these  groups 
was  the  strong-willed,  intransigent,  and  Catholic  Diem  an  acceptable  replacement  for  the-  more 
politic  French. 

Bravely,  and  with  a  certain  briiiinnce.  Diem  faced  his  problems.  Aided  by  the  Americans 
and  French,  he  succeeded  in  moving  almost  a  million  refugees  from  the  North  and  ultimately  in 
resettling  them,  mainly  along  the  roads  leading  to  Saigon.  In  the  spring  of  1955 — with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  political  daring,  bribery,  double  dealing,  and  actual  fighting-Diem  challenged  both  the 
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Binh  Xuven  nod  the  sects.  In  this  process,  Diem  fell  out  of  favor  both  with  the  French  and  with 
Liao  Dai,  who  was  living  in  France  and  who  now  ordered  him  to  come  to  Paris.  Supported  by  the 
Americans,  Diem  refused  to  leavn  the  country  in  this  time  of  peri)  and  split  openly  with  the 
French.  Resisting  Bao  Dai's  demand  that  he  relinquish  control  of  the  Army,  Diem  instead 
rallied  the  support  of  strong  army  elements  and  managed  to  destroy  the  military  power  of  both 
the  Binh  Xuyen  and  the  sects. 

The  1955  Election;  A  Reprblic  and  a  Pregident 

D,  un  now  n  wed  to  confirm  his  victory,  holding  an  election  on  October  23,  1955,  in  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  offered  a  choice  between  Bao  Dai  and  himself.  The  result  was,  as 
expected,  an  overwhelming  victory:  South  Viet-Nam  became  a  republic;  Diem  its  president. 

Despite  the  continuance  of  many  problems,  the  situation  did  not  appear  hopeless  in  1955. 

In  fact,  Diem's  government  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popularity  i  i  1955-56,  bothabroadin  the  West 
arid  at  home  among  the  people.  To  t  t  highly  factional  South  Vietnamese — fragmented  ethnically 
between  montagnard  and  lowlander,  religiously  between  the  Buddhist-oriented  and  the  non- 
Buddhist,  culturally  between  indigenous  southerner  and  refugee  northerner,  and  politically 
among  an  infinity  of  personal  cliques — President  Diem  appeared  the  only  unifying  figure,  a 
symbol  of  non-Communist  Vietnamese  nationalism.  By  breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal  war¬ 
lords  and  private  armies  of  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dai  sects,  the  government  had  provided  a 
modi  :um  of  security  to  the  villagers  in  the  countryside.  The  refugees  from  the  North,  many  of 
them  Catholics,  could  be  counted  on  to  support  the  government  in  any  crisis.  And  American 
aid,  channeled  through  the  government,  was  beginning  to  make  Itself  felt  in  some  areas. 

t/.S.  Policy  Toward  South  Viet-fiam 

A.merican  support  was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  government  of  President  1  iem 
represented  the  best  available  in  South  Viet -Nam  at  that  time.  Viewing  Indochina  as  one  of 
several  major  theaters  in  the  cold  war,  the  United  States  had  begun  providing  economic,  tech¬ 
nical  ,  and  military  assistance  to  the  French  as  early  as  1950.  In  the  spring  of  1954,  when  the 
Frinco-Viol  Nlinh  conflict  was  going  badly  for  the  French,  President  Eisenhower  gave  official 
expression  to  an  idea  which  was  to  become  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy  In  Viet-Nam,  ob¬ 
serving  in  a  press  conference  on  April  7  that  the  loss  of  Indochina,  like  a  "falling  domino,  " 
might  lead  ultimately  to  the  loss  of  all  Southeast  Asia.9  After  the  Geneva  cease-fire,  the  Saigon 
government  fell  heir  to  the  legacy  of  American  material  assistance  which  had  pievlously  been 
extended  to  the  French,  In  October  1354,  Pi  si  dent  Eisenhowei ,  in  a  letter  to  then  Prime 
Minister  Diem,  3  that  "The  purpose  of  this  offer  [of  U  .S.  aid]  is  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Viet-Nam  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  blrong,  viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  military  meanH.” 
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Two  Major  Problems:  Land  Reform  and  Public  Administration 

There  was  hope,  furthermore,  in  the  fact  tliai  President  Diem  set  out  to  cope  with  South 
Viet -Nam's  major  economic  problem,  which  derived  from  the  plantation  system  that  had  long 
prevailed,  particularly  in  the  Mekong  Delta  region.  In  1955,  some  6,300  Vietnamese  land- 
owners  owned  2,500,000  acres,  while  163,000  other  owners  held  only  828,000  acres— and  about 
1,500,000  farmers  owned  little  or  no  land,  But  at  best,  land  reform  was  slow  and  cumber¬ 
some.  ii  Tiie  government's  agricultural  program ,  which  limited  each  landlord  to  some  245 
acres  and  reduced  rents  from  alxiut  50  percent  of  the  crop  yield  to  15  to  25  percent,  was  con¬ 
servative  by  other  Asian  land  reform  standards,  >2  Indeed,  in  those  parts  of  the  Della  where  the 
Communists  before  1954  had  driven  the  landlords  and  tax  collectors  out  of  the  countryside  and 
turned  the  land  over  tr  peasants  rent-free,  the  government's  return  and  its  land  reform 
program  actually  restored  land  to  the  landlords  and  brought  back  the  tax  collector —and  was  thus 
intensely  unpopular.  At  the  same  time,  many  South  Vietnamese  farmers  saw  and  objected 
strongly  to  the  government's  policy  of  providing  land  for  refugees  front  the  North,  Also,  de¬ 
spite  several  efforts  by  the  government  to  bring  cheap  agricultural  credit  to  farmers,  rural  in 
debtedness  to  the  landlords  remained  high.  As  a  result,  Communist  propaganda  aimed  at  the 
small  farmer  and  landless  peasant  found  willing  listeners. 

The  new  regime  was  further  weakened  by  its  lack  of  puolic  administrators.  This  was  due 
in  part  to  South  Viet-Nam's  colonial  heritage:  French  officials  had  often  filled  even  compara¬ 
tively  minor  administrative  posts  in  Indochina  and  particularly  in  that  part  which  became  South 
Viet-Nam,  In  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  Diem  had  rapidly  purge*!  in  1954-55  both  the 
French  and  some  French-trained  Vietnamese,  replacing  them  with  younger  and  less  well-trained 
Vietnamese  officials.  Promotions  were  generally  handled  on  a  bas.s  of  personal  favor.  An 
American  public  administration  training  mission  reported,  furthermore,  that  ii  found  its  work 
limited,  since  the  government  '  displayed  no  active  interest  in  improving  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration.  . . largcl)  because  political  considerations  prevailed  over  technical  requirements,  "is 
Out-of -favor  officials  were  likely  to  be  sent  tc  remote  posts,  and  in  any  event  to  receive  little 
aid  from  the  central  government.  As  a  result  of  both  the  general  lack  of  trained  administrators 
and  the  system  of  personal  promotion,  outlying  provinces  were  in  many  cases  poorly  adminis¬ 
tered.  And  it  was  precisely  in  these  allying  provinces  that  the  Communists  would  soon  place 
new  stresses  on  the  regime. 

Diem  Refuses  to  Hold  Reunification  Elections 

The  Geneva  cease-fire  agreement  of  1954  had  called  for  general  elections  to  be  held  in  1950 
throughout  both  North  and  South  Viet-Nam  under  the  supervision  of  an  international  control 
commission  M  and  had  proposed  consultations  between  the  Hanoi  and  Saigon  regimes  with  a  view 
of  bringing  about  reunification  of  the  country.  Since  the  non-Communist  government  of  South 
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Viet- Nam  had  not  signed  the  Geneva  accords.  President  Diem  maintained  that  the  RVN  was  not. 
legally  bound  by  the  1954  agreements.  '5  Furthermore,  he  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  in  the  North,  charging  that  it  did  not  "place  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland  above 
those  of  communism, "10  and  that  no  free  elections  could  be  held  in  the  atmosphere  of  terror  pre¬ 
vailing  in  North  Viet-Nam  at  the  time.  It  was,  in  fact,  generally  thought  that  the  more  populous 
and  highly  disciplined  Communis''  zone  would  have  carried  the  uay  in  any  general  election.  In 
July  I95G,  the  deadline  for  these  elections  passed  with  only  minor  protests  from  either  Commu¬ 
nist  China  or  the  Soviet  Union— but  to  Hanoi,  the  refusal  of  the  Diem  regime  to  submit  to  a  na¬ 
tional  plebiscite  served  notice  that  Viet-Nam  would  not  be  peaceably  unifiid  under  Communist 
control.  When  prospects  of  a  peaceful  takeover  thus  evaporated,  Vietnamese  Communists  on 
both  sides  of  the  17th  parallel  looked  immediately  to  violent  means. 

INSURGENCY 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency  begun  in  1956,  but  a  Communist  underground 
had  existed  ir.  South  Viet-Nam  in  one  form  or  another  since  the  1930's.  In  1939,  the  Russian- 
German  alliance  had  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indochinese  Communist  Party  (ICP)  in 
Saigon.  World  War  II,  however,  gave  the  Communists  a  chance  to  reorganize.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  they  emerged  as  the  Viet  Minh,  the  country’s  major  anti-French  force.  Although  the 
French  were  quite  successful  during  1946-54  in  containing  the  Communist -controlled  Viet  Minh 
in  southern  Viet-Nam,  and  although  many  Viet  Minh  regular  units  and  their  dependents  left  the 
South  after  the  1954  cease-fire,  competent  observers  estimated  that  a  hard  core  of  at  least 
6,000  elite  Viet.  Minh  troops  stayed  behind,  with  their  weapons  buried  and  their  key  hideouts 
still  intact.  These  cadres  had  no  difficulty  in  surviving  during  (he  troubled  1954-56  period. 

Communist  North  Fosters  Insurgency  in  the  South 

Meanwhile,  in  1955,  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  in  Hanoi  created  the  Vietnamese 
Fatherland  Front  (Mat-Tran  To-Quoc).  This  organization,  with  the  avowed  mission  of  "strug¬ 
gling  for  reunification, "  u  began  to  provide  a  political  platform  of  somewhat  wider  appeal  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  than  that  of  the  Lao-Dong,  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  which 
had  evolved  from  the  Viet  Minh.  The  Lao-Dong,  however,  remained  the  chief  instrument  for 
all  Communist  political  activity  in  both  North  and  South  Viet-Nam.  On  September  10,  1960,  the 
Third  National  Congress  of  the  Lao-Dong  passed  a  resolution  describing  its  two  strategic  tasks: 
"First,  to  carry  i>ul  the  Socialist  revolution  in  North  Viet-Nam;  second,  to  liberate  South  Viet- 
Nam  from  the  ruling  yoke  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their  henchmen,  .  .  .  "t*  The  Lao-Dong 
had  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  insurgency  in  the  South,  which  it  frankly  admitted 

would  be  "a  protracted,  hard,  and  complex  process  of  struggle.  ..."  The  Communists  of 
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South  Viet-Nam  were  advised  "to  establish  a  united  bloe  of  workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers.  .  .  . 
This  front  must  rally  al>  the  patriotic  classes.  .  ,  "'9 

Formation  oj  the  National  Liberation  Front 

Acting  upon  this  admonition,  a  group  of  Communist  leaders  met  on  December  no,  1960, 
probably  in  the  Duong  Minh  (Zone  C)  Chau  on  the  Cambodian  border  of  Tay  Ninh  Province,  and 
hammered  out  a  brief  ten-point  document  which  became  the  charter  of  a  new  organization,  the 
Mat -Tran  Dan-Toe  Giai-Phong  Mien-Nam,  or  National  Liberation  From  of  South  Viet-Nam 
(NLF/SVN).  Article  Two  provided  for  a  separate  government  for  South  Viet-Nam  and  Article 
Nine  advocated  reunification  at  an  indefinite  later  date.  20  in  keeping  with  this  purportedly 
"separatist"  line,  the  National  Liberation  Front  even  devised  a  flag  for  South  Viet-Nam,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  horizontal  bars,  sky-blue  on  top  and  red  on  the  bottom,  with  a  five-pointed  gold 
star  in  the  center.  The  formation  of  the  Front  was  publicly  announced  by  Radio  Hanoi  on  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1961. 

Like  its  predecessor  and  parent  organization,  the  Viet  Minh,  the  South  Vietnamese  National 
Liberation  Front  was  considered  to  be  controlled  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Lao-Dong  Party 
Within  the  latter  party's  Central  Committee  was  established  a  Committee  for  the  Supervision  of 
the  South,  headed  by  Le  Due  Tho,  a  senior  Communist  official  brig.  Gen.  (later  Muj.  Gen.) 
Nguyen  Van  Vinh  of  the  (North)  Viet-Nam  People's  Amy  (VPA)  was  the  military  member.  21 
The  Committee  for  the  Supervision  of  the  South  was  later  replaced  in  the  Lao-Dong  by  a  Reuni¬ 
fication  Department  responsible  for  the  Viet  Cong  effort  in  the  South .  22 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  the  broadest  possible  political  base  in  South  Viet-Nam,  the  NLF/ 
SVN  pulled  into  its  leadership  a  carefully  selected  cross -section  of  South  Vietnamese  society. 
Saigon  lawyer  and  Communist  fellow  traveler  Nguyen  Huu  Tho  became  chairman  of  tho  NL1 
Central  Committee;  its  vice  chairman  was  Dr  l’hung  Van  Cung,  chairman  of  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Peace  Committee.  Nguyen  Huu  Tho  was  generally  regarded  as  a  figurehead,  and  effec¬ 
tive  ] lower  in  the  Front  was  believed  to  be  in  the  hand.,  of  its  first  secretary  general,  a  Saigon 
journalist  and  former  history  professor,  Nguyen  Van  Hieu,  a  dedicated  Communist.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  included  Superior  Bonze  Son-Vong,  a  Buddhist  priest  from  South  Viet-Nam 's  Cambodian 
minority  group;  Ibih  Aleo,  a  member  of  the  montagnard  Khade  tribe  and  a  former  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  the  French  Army;  and  the  architect  Huynh  Tan  Phat,  secretary  general  of  a 
defunct  political  party  and  later  to  replace  Nguyen  Van  Hieu  as  secretary  general  of  the  NLF/ 
SVN.  23 

Perhaps  realizing  that  this  NLF  Central  Committee  was  still  not  fully  representative  of  South 
Vict-Nam's  heterogeneous  population  and  that  it  did  not  contain  leadris  of  the  caliber  required 
to  take  over  the  reins  of  a  future  Communist  government  in  Saigon,  the  Viet  Cong  made  public 
in  April  19G2  the  names  of  only  30  members  of  the  52-member  body,  asserting  that  the 
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remaining  seats  would  be  filled  by  prominent  persons  who  later  joined  the  movement.  This  si¬ 
lence  may  also  have  protected  persons  under  control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  24 

Subsidiary  Front  Grguniauiions 

In  oroer  to  counter  the  charge  that  the  NLF  was  a  wholly  North  Vietnamese  Communist  or¬ 
ganization,  a  nominally  separate  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  was  set  up  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  late  in  December  19(31.  Although  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  PRP  was  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  organizations  participating  in  the  NLF,  the  PRP  was  thought  to  be  headed  by  the  secretary 
general  of  the  NLF,2!>  and  has  often  been  described  ns  the  leading  element  of  the  NLF. 

After  December  20,  1960,  a  number  of  supplementary  front  organizations  also  made  their 
appearance,  with  apparently  separate  hierarchies  but  an  overlapping  leadership.  "Liberation" 
move ments  ivere  sponsored  for  youths ,  intellectuals,  women,  farmers,  and  other  special 
groups,  A  Liberation  Press  Agency  began  to  publish  news  bulletins  and  newspapers,  a  Libera¬ 
tion  Radio  went  on  the  air,  and  a  Liberation  Red  Cross  Society  began  to  operate. 

Viet  Cong  Military  Oi ganUation 

Inside  South  Viet-Nam,  there  were  two  Viet  Cong  regional  military  commands:  the  north¬ 
ern  command  (Interzone  V),  which  included  the  Highlands  and  the  central  lowland  deltas,  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Don  (VPA1;  and  the  southern  command  (Nam-Bo),  including  Camau,  the 
Mekong  Delta,  and  the  Saigon  area,  under  a  civilian  guerrilla  leader,  Nguyen  Huu  Xuyen.26 
Both  were  subordinate  to  party  officials— Tran  Luong  was  the  chief  political  commissar  for  the 
northern  zone;  and  Muoi  Cue,  for  the  southern  zone.  In  March  1962  the  two  commands  were 
reorganized  and  merged  into  the  Central  Office  for  South  Viet-Nam.  Operating  under  the 
orders  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Reunification  Department,  the  Central  Office  directed  six  re¬ 
gional  units  within  South  Viet-Nam— Ir.terzones  V  through  IX  and  the  special  zone  of  Saigon/ 
Cholon/Gia  Dinh.  These  were  both  political  and  military  units,  operating  under  regional  com¬ 
mittees  and  directing  Viet  Cong  activities  down  through  provincial,  district,  and  village  levels. 27 
Tran  Nam  Trung,  known  as  Bay  Quang,  was  thought  to  be  the  chief  political  commissar  tor  all 
of  South  Viet-Nam  Opel  a  ting  under  cover  for  several  years,  hecame  into  the  open  in  early  1964.28 

Viet  Cong  guerrilla  commands  comprised  both  mobile  and  territorial  units,  the  difference 
between  them  becoming  important  only  in  1960,  when  the  insurgency  moved  from  underground 
resistance  into  open  combat.  Mobile  units  were  largely  composed  of  hard-core  regulars  (chu- 
lucj,  either  recruited  in  the  South  or  infiltrated  from  the  North,  while  the  territorial  units 
(regional  battalions  and  local  militial  operated  largely  within  their  home  areas. 

Viet  Cong  Base  Area* 

The  ,/ooded  jungles  and  swamps  of  South  Viet-Nam  offered  safe  bases  for  the  Viet  Cong 
from  the  very  beginning,  Some  bases,  in  fact,  dated  back  to  1945.  Although  subject  to  air 
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attack  and  penetration  by  strong  government  troop  unite,  these  areas  were  generally  reclaimed 

by  the  Viet  Cong  as  soon  as  troops  passed  by.  Bases  usually  included  a  command  post  with 

radio  communication  facilities,  n  hospital,  a  weapons  repair  shop  or  even  a  small  arms  plant,  ; 

and  a  political  and  military  training  school.  In  some  cases,  there  was  a  basic  training  camp 

or  an  officer  training  academy.  By  1963  there  were  altogether  about  20  Viet  Cong  base  areas 

In  the  country,  located  (l)  in  the  U-Minh  swamps  of  the  Camau  Peninsula  and  In  the  Mekong 

Delta,  (2)  In  an  arc  around  Saigon— including  the  Du  >ng  Minh  Chau  battle  zone  in  Tay  Ninh 

Province  along  the  Cambodian  border  and  Zone  D  just  north  of  Saigon,  and  (31  throughout  the 

Highlands  and  central  Viet-Nam. 

The  guerrillas,  especially  those  tn  the  rice -producing  Mekong  Delta  regions,  did  not  suffer 
from  any  lack  of  foodstuffs.  Continued  access  to  the  sea  was  important  to  the  Viet  Cong,  how¬ 
ever,  since  South  Viet -Nam's  inland  streams  do  not  contain  edible  fish  and  the  Vietnamese  have  j 

traditionally  supplemented  their  diet  with  protein-rich  fish  from  the  sea.  The  food  situation 
was  most  critical  for  the  Viet  Cong  units  in  the  Highlands,  where  food  was  in  short  supply  and  I 

they  were  farthest  from  the  sea.  ! 

A rmi  and  Ammunition 

The  Viet  Cong  were  originally  able  to  equip  their  units  with  weapons  of  U.S, ,  French,  j 

Japanese,  British,  Czech,  Russian,  German,  and  even  Danish  manufacture,  mainly  obtained 
from  inside  South  Viet-Nam.  They  found  it  to  their  greatest  advantage  to  base  their  armament 
and  ordnance  on  that  of  their  adversary,  from  whom  they  could  capture  ammunition  and  spare 
parts.  j 

In  1963,  specialized  artillery  and  antiaircraft  units  began  to  appear,  and  a  deliberate  effort 

f 

was  undertaken  to  standardize  military  equipment  within  increasingly  larger  units.  Thus,  by 
late  1963,  the  regular  (chu-luc)  mobile  units  were  likely  to  have  standard  U.S.  light  weapons 
and  also  recoilless  rifles,  or  Chinese  or  even  locally  made  copies  which  could  fire  the  same  j 

i 

ammunition.  The  reglonals  (dia -phoung -quan) ,  however,  were  likely  to  have  to  make  do  with 
more  obsolete  weapons,  and  the  militia  (dan-quan  or  du-kfeh)  were  usually  armed  with  locally 
made  rifles  and  very  old  French  and  Japanese  weapons. 

External  Support  and  Sanctuary 

The  Viet  Cong  undoubtedly  received  external  aid  from  an  early  date,  although  from  which 
countries  and  to  what  extent  was  not  altogether  certain.  North  Viet-Nam  was  undoubtedly  the 
chief  source  of  direct  external  support,  with  China  and  Cambodia  other  possible  sources,  but 
to  a  less  direct  degree.  The  author  estimates  that,  through  1963,  less  than  10  percent29  of  the  ! 

materiel  requirements  of  the  Viet  Cong  came  from  outside  South  Viet-Nam,  including  medical  [ 

supplies,  maps,  and  propaganda  equipment  so  The  only  weapons  known  to  have  been  introduced  were 
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North  Vietnamese  copies  of  American  recoilless  weajxms  and  Chinese  eojiies  of  Soviet  bloc  and 
American  weapons.  Since  that  date,  weapons  deliveries  have  Apparently  been  stepped  up.  si 

North  Viet -Nam  of  course  served  as  a  staying  and  training  area  for  Viet  Cong  reinforce¬ 
ments.  Of  the  90,000  South  Vietnamese  who  reportedly  went  irth  after  195-1,  some  were 
trained  and  sent  back  south,  It  has  been  officially  stated  by  American  sources  that  there  were 
1,800  "confirmed''  infiltrators  in  1959-GO,  3,700  in  19G1,  5,800  in  1962,  -1,000  in  1963,  and  an 
estimated  10,000  in  190-1.  Unconfirmed  estimates  of  infiltrators  for  these  years  totalled 
3-1, 000— believed  to  be  a  more  realistic  figure.  Whereas  most  infiltrators  before  196-1  were 
southern  born,  after  1964  most  were  believed  to  be  native  northerners.  The  infiltrators  were 
used  to  fill  vacancies  in  Viet  Cong  units  or  to  form  cadres  for  new  ones;  and  alxiut  half  of  the 
Viet  Cong  hard-core  strength  was,  as  of  the  end  of  1964,  believed  to  be  native  northerners  or 
northern  trained.  As  of  tnat  date,  there  was  no  evidence  of  Chinese  "volunteers,  "-i2 

The  importance  to  the  Viet  Cong  of  the  foreign  sanctuary  in  North  Viet-Nam  and  across  the 
western  border  districts,  especially  through  1963,  may  have  been  the  political  and  psychological 
support  thus  afforded.  Linked  with  their  comrades  to  the  North  via  both  sea  routes  and  the 
famous  complex  of  trails  known  collectively  as  the  Ho  Chi  Mini)  trail,  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 
were  able  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  isolation  and  encirclement  which  often  plagued  insurgents 
elsewhere.  The  existence  ol  an  active  sanctuary  across  South  Viet-Nam's  sieve-like  frontier 
offered  opportunities,  not  only  for  training,  but  also  for  rest  and  relaxation,  at  least  for  the 
Viet  Cong  leaders,  who  often  slipped  out  of  the  country  at  crucial  moments.  Nguyen  lluu  Tho 
and  Nguyen  Van  Hieu  were  often  seen  in  Hanoi  and  neutralist  Cambodia,  and  NLI\  SVN  dele¬ 
gations  later  began  to  appear  at  various  meetings  and  congresses  of  Communist -dominated 
and  neutralist  nations,  Although  even  the  Communist -bloc  nations— mindful  of  earlier  disap¬ 
pointing  experiences  with  "liberation  movements"  that  ultimately  failed— had  not  recognized  the 
NLF/SVN  as  a  government  by  1964,  there  were  nonetheless  quasi-diplomatic  National  Libera¬ 
tion  Front  representatives  in  Czechoslovakia,  Algeria,  Cuba,  Indonesia,  and  Mainland  China, 

Strength  K.nd  f^rganizntion 

In  1957,  the  overall  strength  of  Viet  Cong  forces  was  estimated  at  almut  6,000  men.  In 
1960,  estimates  of  total  Viet  Cong  strength  hovered  around  the  25,000  mark,  of  whom  oiu  -third 
were  thought  to  be  regulars.  Despite  the  South  Vietnamese  government's  official  claim  ot  ail 
annual  "kill  rate"  of  about  25,000  to  30,000  Viet  Cong  since  1962,  33  insurgent  forces  steadily 
increased.  Hy  mid-1964,  Viet  Cong  forces  in  South  Viet-Nam  were  estimated  to  comprise 
from  28,000  to  34,000  regulars,  aiiout  halt  of  them  northern  trained,  and  perhaps  70,000  to 
80,000  local  guerrillas  (regionals  and  militia). 3t 

The  military  strength  of  the  Viet  Cong  was  reflected  in  its  organization,  which  changed  in 
the  period  after  1957  from  isolated  platoons  to  regimental -size  units  operating  in  the  Highlands 


and  to  temporary  multi-battalion  battle  groups  under  unified  command  operating  in  the  Camau 
Peninsula.  Viet  Cong  units  were  recognizable  by  their  unit  designation:  regular  battalions  had 
3-digit  numbers  ranging  from  502  to  63-1;  regular  companies  usually  had  numerals  in  the  200 
series,  as  dirt  the  regional  battalions.  Regimental -size  units  operating  in  the  Highlands  look  on 
the  numbers  which  designated  their  Viet  Minh  predecessors  during  the  previous  Indochina  con¬ 
flict,  a  reflection  of  the  prestige  attached  to  these  elite  units.  Some  units  still  had  names  drawn 
from  Viet-Nam's  history,  but  these  tended  to  disappear  as  Viet  Cong  units  became  more  stand¬ 
ardized,  By  the  end  of  1963,  the  estimated  Viet  Cong  forces  comprised  5  regiments,  34  inde¬ 
pendent  battalions,  129  Independent  companies,  and  100  independent  platoons.  During  1964, 
platoons  dropped  to  20,  while  companies  rose  to  135,  battalions  to  47,  and  regiments  remained 
at  5.J5 

In  the  Highlands  the  Viet  Cong  organized  regular  and  supporting  guerrilla  units  among  the 
montagnards.  These  tribal  peoples  had  been  involved  on  both  sides  during  the  Franco- Viet  Minh 
conflict,  and  after  1954  the  Communists  took  tribal  cadres  north  for  training  and  indoctrination. 
North  Vietnamese  treatment  ol  the  montagnards  in  uic  aiea,  and  particularly  their  granting  of 
some  governmental  autonomy  to  these  peoples,  were  probably  strong  elements  in  favorably  im¬ 
pressing  the  montagnards  from  South  Viet -Nam.  Most  of  these  cadres  were  later  rcinfiltrated 
into  South  Viet -Nam,  forming  the  nucleus  of  Viet  Cong  forces  in  the  Highland  area.  Viet  Cong 
units  composed  primarily  of  tribal  elements  operated  around  Pleiku,  Kontum,  and  Ban  Methuot. 
Astride  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  complex,  the  montagnards  were  an  important  link  between  the  in¬ 
surgents  and  their  external  allies  in  Laos  and  North  Vict-Nam. 

The  city  and  immediate  vicinity  of  Saigon  comprised  a  special  sector  in  the  Viet  Cong  orga¬ 
nization.  The  mobile  headquarters  for  this  special  sector  was  reputed  to  operate  about  10  miles 
outside  the  city  limits  near  the  northwestern  edge  of  Gia  Dinh  Province.  The  special  sector 
apparently  commanded  about  120  full-time  operatives  disguised  as  common  laborers  and  orgn 
nized  into  two  detachments.  In  addition,  local  residents  could  be  called  into  service.  The  Viet 
Cong  were  presumed  to  be  able  to  call  upon  some  200  trained  saboteurs,  each  of  whom  might  in 
turn  head  up  his  own  groups  of  supporters  in  the  city.1* 

Communication m  and  Intelligence  Operation* 

Communications  among  widely  scattered  Viet  Cong  headquarters  and  personnel  were  main¬ 
tained  through  a  regular  system  oi  couriers.  It  was  1  clieved  that  the  insurgents  made  ingenious 
use  of  open  and  public  facilities  to  transmit  secret  military  information  in  code.  Broadcasts  from 
Hadio  Hanoi  were  believed  to  contain  coded  messages,  as  were  seemingly  innocuous  articles  in  the 
Saigon  press.  The  fact  that  rural  mail  carriers  were  generally  immume  to  attack  in  areas  where  no 
other  government  presence  was  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  led  to  the  assumption  that  Viet  Cong  made 
gooduseofthe  postal  system  to  send  military  information  in  personal  letters  and  telegrams.  3' 
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Communist  intelligence  operations  were  extensive  and  well  planned  from  the  very  beginning. 
Tile  North  Vietnamese  regime  in  Hanoi  operated  n  Central  Research  Agency  (CKA,  Cue  Nghien- 
Cuu  Trung-l’ong),  directly  under  the  National  IX'fense  Committee  of  the  North  Vietnamese  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Committee  included  President  Ho  Clii  Minh.  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong,  and 
Defense  Minister  (Gtm. )  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  The  CRA  had  six  main  sections  for  administration: 
cadres,  communications,  espionage,  research,  and  training,  and  a  special  code  unit.  According 
to  a  P.S.  State  Department  rc|>ort,  there  was  an  "extensive  effort  by  the  C.  R.  A.  to  penetrate  all 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  Government  agencies,  foreign  embassies,  and  other  specialised  organiza¬ 
tions.  "  3fi  The  insurgents  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  P  .S  operations  in  Viet-Nam, 
for  example,  a  brochure  printed  in  Hanoi  as  early  ns  duly  1958  contained  a  complete  table  of  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  ll.  S,  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG).*1  Although  the  MAAG 
structure  as  such  was  not  classified,  the  names  and  individual  assignments  of  American  ollieers 
were  nol  part  of  the  public  domain.  The  same  brochure  also  contained  a  reproduction  of  the  new 
Saigon-Rien  Hoa  highway  project  map  as  presented  to  the  Vietnamese  secretary  of  the  interior 
and  bearing  the  signature  of  the  head  of  Saigon's  Highway  Department,  where  the  document  had 
apparently  been  photographed  by  a  Communist  agent,40 

Local  Intelligence  and  Propaganda  Organisation* 

Inside  South  Viet-Nam,  the  Viet  Cong  developed  extensive  local  intelligence  and  propaganda 
organizations,  specifically  geared  to  particular  propaganda  targets.  Apparently  under  the  orga 
nuntional  control  of  the  CRA,  these  organizations  included  the  Dich-Van,  the  Tri-Van,  the  Hinh- 
Van,  and  the  Dan- Van.  Van  meant,  in  this  connection,  "to  turn,  convert,  or  subvert,"  and  duT 
meant  the  "enemy,"  tri  the  "intellectuals,"  binli  the  "military,"  and  da n  the  "peasant  masses.  " 

Dich-Van  agents  collected  intelligence,  disseminated  Viet  Cong  propaganda,  and  set  up  un¬ 
derground  cells  in  vill:  ges  where  the  Viet  Cong  could  not  operate  openly  .  The  normal  pattern 
was  for  a  Dich-Van  team  o!  5  to  15  men  to  take  up  residence  in  a  village  or  area,  investigate  its 
psychological  and  administrative  strengths  and  vulnerabililk  s,  get  to  know  the  people,  and  prop¬ 
agandize  the  insurgent  cause— before  organizing  a  local  Wl  Cong  administrative  committee  tin 
ban  hanh-chinh).  Rich- Van  agents  also  carried  out  what  was  euphemistically  tinned  "armed 
propaganda,”  or  selective  terrorism  against  those  villagers  who  failed  to  respond  to  Viet  Cong 
overtures. 

1  he  Tri-Van,  which  worked  specifically  with  professionals,  students,  and  intellectuals, 
was  concentrated  in  the  cities.  In  March  1905,  the  government  discovered  an  extensive  cell  in 
Saigon,  headed  by  Pham  Thi  Yen,  a  woman  pharmacist.  In  several  provinces,  civil  servants' 
groups  were  inliltrated.  It  was  aiso  thought  that  some  Buddhist  groups  were  infiltrated. 

The  Binh-Van  directed  its  attention  to  government  soldiers  and  the  government  paramilitary 
organizations,  urging  both  individual  soldiers  and  entire  units  to  desert,  to  sell  or  surrender 


their  weapons  ajid  equipment,  or  to  arrange  a  local  cease-fire.  Another  Binh-Van  gambit  was  to 
announce  that  government  units  without  I'.S,  advisers  would  not  be  attacked,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  fear  the  presence  of  I'.S.  adv.aers.  By  the  fall  of  1964,  there 
was  strong  evidence  of  Binh-Van  effectiveness;  In  fact,  the  Viet  Cong  claimed  that  40,000  gov¬ 
ernment  soldiers  had  defected  to  them  during  the  previous  year,  11 

Propaganda  Theme* 

Viet  Cong  propaganda  appeals  generally  reflected  the  Communists'  "separatlat"  line,  ad¬ 
vocating  support  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  rather  than  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party.  Nor  did  Communist  propaganda  emphasize  immediate  reunification  with  North  Vlet-Nam, 
although  this  was  frankly  admitted  to  be  one  of  their  eventual  goals.  The  major  recurrent 
themes  of  Viet  Cong  propaganda  were  peace,  land,  and  liberation  from  foreign  Influence,  The 
main  thrust  was  devoted  to  extolling  South  Vietnamese  patriotic  feeling  and  the  need  to  throw  out 
both  the  foreigner -clearly  Identified  as  the  United  States— and  the  South  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment-depicted  as  the  minion  oi  the  foreigner.  The  Diem  government  was  consistently  referred 
to  as  the  "My-Diem  clique,"  meaning  simply  the  "American-Diem"  regime.  In  general,  the  Viet 
Cong  theme  was  outlined  In  the  Program  of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  which  opened  with 
"Overthrow  the  camouflaged  colonial  regime  of  the  American  Imperialists  and  the  dictatorial 
power  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  servant  of  the  Americans  .  ,  .  .  ”  42 

Early  Operation t  Emphasise  Terrorism 

Viet  Cong  operations  showed  a  steady  progression  in  the  strength  and  openness  of  their 
attack  and  its  effectiveness.  In  the  initial  period  from  August  1956  to  January  I960,  Viet  Cong 
operations  were  mainly  those  of  a  stepped-up  underground  resistance.  The  underground  appa¬ 
ratus  of  Viet  Mtnb  days  was  reactivated;  propaganda  units  were  formed;  and  cells  gathered  in¬ 
telligence  for  operations  that  would  yield  arms  and  supplies.43  Mothballed  arms  caches  were 
strategically  located,  although  over  3,000  dumps  in  South  Viet-Nam  were  lost  in  this  period  to 
government  searches.44  The  Viet  Cong  generally  limited  their  overt  operations  to  the  assasslna- 
.ion  and  kidnaping  of  local  administrative  officials  ir,  outlying  areas  and  avoided  military  clashes, 
except  for  a  few  commando-type  raids  and  terrorist  bombing  attacks  against  U.  S.  Installations 
in  Saigon,43  At  this  tim  .  the  insurgents  actively  consolidated  their  hold  over  peasant  villages, 
especially  in  the  Delta  and  along  the  Cambodian  border,  where  they  posed  as  defenders  of  peasant 
interests  against  both  the  landlords  and  government  tax  collectors. 

The  success  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  gaining  control  of  the  civilian  administration  of  villages  Is 
shown  by  South  Vietnamese  government  Mg  ires  published  over  the  past  years.  In  1957  it  became 
obvioub  to  this  observer  that  the  assassination  of  village  leaders— mayors,  polloe  commissioners 
policemen,  teacners,  youth  leaders,  etc.  —had  assumed  proportions  and  patterns  likely  to  destroy 
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the  entire  fabric  of  local  administration  in  South  Viet-Nam  within  a  short  time.**  In  March 
1958,  the  government  admitted  that  -172  village  chiefs  had  Seen  killed  during  the  previous  year. 
That  same  month  li.S.  Ambassador  Klliridge  Jlurbrow  testified  in  Washington  that  the  insurgents 
imu  "regrouped  and  stepped  up  their  terrorist  aelivities"  particularly  in  the  Mekong  Delta, 
where  the  "peasants,  through  fear  or  intimidation,  cannot  till  their  fields  properly  ...."* 

Pursuing  a  deliberate  program,  the  Viet  Cong  had  begun  by  1959— as  the  pattern  ol  village 
leaders  killed  indicated— to  concentrate  on  encircling  Saigon  with  villages  faithful  to  its  cause. 
US,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  stated  that  "In  19(50  and  IPO],  almost  5,000 
Vietnamese  civilians  in  and  out  of  Government  were  assassinated*'  and  another  2,500  were  kid 
raped."*8  By  mid-1962,  the  Viet  Cong  were  credited  with  having  kidnaped  more  than  1,200 
teachers,  always  a  favorite  Communist  Ui  rget.  ** 

By  the  end  of  1962,  the  Communists  had,  according  to  one  study,  "managed  to  extend  their 
Influence,  in  varying  degrees,  to  about  80  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  countryside.  "i0  The  insur¬ 
gents  were  able  to  collect  "taxes"  in  all  but  three  South  Vietnamese  provinces  In  March  IPG;), 
according  to  a  United  States  P]x.' rat  ions  Mission  (USOM)  report.  M  South  Vietnamese  government 
sources  indeed  conceded  that  by  April  1964  about  42  percent  of  the  villages  were  under  Viet  Cong 
control,  24  percent  were  in  a  sort  of  administrative  limbo,  and  only  34  percent  were  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control.  :’- 

Overt  Guerrilla  Warfare 

Meanwhile,  in  January  1960,  a  new  phase  ol  Viet  Cong  operations  was  heralded  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  500-nnm  night  attack  on  a  battalion  arms  and  ammunition  dump  oi  the  32<1  South  Vietnamese 
Infantry  Regiment  at  Trang-Sup  near  Tay  Ninli.  In  an  hour's  fighting,  the  Viol  Cong  apparently 
lost  only  4  dead  and  1  captured,  while  inflicting  casualties  of  35  dead  and  31  wounded  They  cap 
turn!  751  weapons, 1,3  This  battle  ushered  in  a  period  of  overt  guerrilla  waidare.  Haltulion-sR'e 
insurgent  attacks  became  frequent,  antitank  weapons  appeared  v  a  larger  scale,  and  antiair¬ 
craft  lire  grew  more  effective. 

The  Viet  Cong  developed  the  tactics  of  ambush  and  surprise  assault  to  a  fine  art.  A  lavnr- 
ite  tactic  was  to  attack  a  government  outpost  with  a  small  force,  while  larger  units  lay  in  wait 
for  the  relief  columns  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  garrison.  Such  ambushes  accounted  for 
many  of  the  Viet-Cong's  spectacular  victories.  The  insurgents  learned  to  use  captured  radio 
equipment  to  good  advantage  in  coordinating  attacks  and  relat  ing  information  on  the  movement 
and  strength  of  government  forces.  They  also  developed  a  wide  range  of  jungle  hoobyt  raps  and 
simple  but  effective  antipersonnel  devices,  such  as  sharpened,  1  ire-hardened  bamboo  Makes 

♦Figures  given  for  such  casualties  tend  to  be  inconsistent,  but  indicate  the  seriousness  ot 
the  problem.  President  John  K.  Kennedy,  in  his  Special  State  of  the  Union  Address,  May  25, 
19(51,  stated  that  4,000  minor  officials  had  been  murdered  during  1960-61 . 
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placed  in  ditches  and  concealed  in  the  foliage  on  either  side  of  the  trails.  Caltrops,  made  by 
driving  barbed  nails  through  planks,  were  laid  in  rice  paddies.  These  devices,  the  preparation 
of  which  was  one  of  the  services  performed  by  villagers  under  Viet  Cong  control,  marie  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  government  troops,  when  a  sneak  attack  oegan,  to  take  cover  without  being  impaled  and 
wounded,  if  not  killed,  it 

Conventionalitalioii  of  Conflict 

After  January  1963,  the  Viet  Cong  often  employed  conventional  tactics.  In  that  month,  at 
Ap  Bar,  they  accepted  battle  with  government  forces  in  broad  daylight,  inflicting  casualties  esti¬ 
mated  at  35  dead  and  over  100  wounded.  55  So  began  a  series  of  large-scale  encounters  with 
government  forces  in  which  the  Viet  Cong  held  their  ground  and  attacked  on  their  own  initiative. 
By  n.prll  1964,  regimental-oize  units  appeared,  as  at  Klen  Long  in  Chuong  Thlen  Province, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  Viet  Cong  used  three  battalions  simultaneously  to  held  their  own 
against  air-supported  units  in  broad  daylight  until  able  to  make  their  wtthdrawa,  in  good  order.1 M 

Thus  the  Viet  Cong,  in  a  wide-ranging  campaign  involving  subversion  and  control  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  and  increasingly  effective  military  attacks  on  the  armed  forces  of 
the  nation,  hoped  to  regain  the  opportunities  offered  them  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  and 
subsequently  denied  them  by  President  Diem. 

COUNTER  INS  URGENCY 

Vi  _,o  Dinh  Diem  became  Piesident  of  South  Viet-Nam  In  1955,  he  was  a  man  marked  by 
both  circumstance  and  personal  ambition  to  play  a  major  role  in  Ufe.s?  Born  on  January  3,  1901, 
Diem  was  the  son  of  a  well-educated  and  aristocratic,  but  not  wealthy,  mandarin  family.  The 
family  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism  in  the  17th  century  and  in  the  19th  century  had  re¬ 
portedly  lost  a  number  of  members  who  were  locked  in  a  church  and  burned  to  death  by  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  mob  Diem  himself  shared  his  family's  strong  religiosity  and  in  his  youth  entered  a  sem¬ 
inary  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  Although  he  never  entered  the  priesthood,  he  was  said  to 
have  taken  his  own  private  v<v  of  celibacy;  indeed,  there  we 'e  those  who  felt  that  the  Church 
was  too  flexible  and  pliant  foi  Diem 

Diem’t  Experience  and  Philotophy 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Diem  w,< an  ardent  nationalist;  he  thus  undertook  to  work  for 
the  French  in  the  Bel  lei  that  this  was  the  best  means  of  advancing  Vietnamese  nationalist  alms. 

In  1921,  he  finished  at  the  top  of  a  special  class  for  future  French  administrators  in  Hanoi  and 
took  a  job  with  the  French  government  of  Viet-Nam.  He  became  known  as  an  able,  industrious, 
and  honest  administrator  and  reached  the  rank  of  provincial  governor.  When  he  Joined  the 
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central  government  in  Hue  as  Minister  of  the  interior  in  1!)33,  however,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  French  and  Vietnamese  aims  were  incompatible.  Breaking  with  both  the  French  and  the 
figurehead  Vietnamese  Kmperor  Ilao  Dai.  Diem  resigned  his  office  in  mid-1933,  returned  all 
titles  and  decorations,  and  retired  from  public  life.  Although  offered  important  posts  at  various 
times  by  the  Japanese,  by  the  Viet  Minh,  and  by  the  Kmperor,  Diem  remained  out  of  public  life 
for  the  next  21  years.  The  abstinence  from  public  affairs  was,  on  the  whole,  salutary— it  left 
Diem's  reputation  as  a  nationalist  unsullied,  gave  him  a  chance  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  nation¬ 
alist  movement,  and  offered  him  freedom  to  reflect  upon  the  deeper  meaning  of  his  life  and 
endeavors . 

Diem's  political  philosophy  was  based  upon  the  idea  of  "personalism”  as  originated  by 
Emmanuel  Mounter.  While  emphasizing  human  dignity,  in  contrast  to  the  Communist  concept  of 
the  Individual  person  as  a  part  of  the  "masses,"  Mounier  questioned  the  value  of  certain  Western 
political  institutions:  "The  parliamentary  state  is  little  more  than  an  anachronism  ,  .  .  .  Polit¬ 
ical  democracy  must  be  entirely  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  an  effective  economic  democracy 
adapted  to  modern  structures  of  production  .  .  .  .  " -8  hi  Western  Europe,  personalism  was 
adapted  by  a  number  of  French  Catholic  existentialists  and  moved  to  the  left;  in  South  Viet-Nam, 
it  was  to  move  toward  the  right,  Nhan-vi  is  composed  of  the  Vietnamese  words  for  "person"  and 
"dignity"  and  may  be  translated  as  "personalism  . "  The  Diem  regime  gave  it  connotations  of 
totalitarianism  and  elitism.  In  Us  totalitarian  aspect,  personalism  was  to  reinforce  the  regime's 
dislike  of  opposition  and  intolerance  of  any  way  except  its  own;  in  its  elitist  aspect,  personalism 
reinforced  the  Confucian  and  mandarin  background  of  Diem's  family. 

Person,  list  policies  were  also  to  affect  the  light  against  the  Viet  Cong.  For  example,  of¬ 
ficers  were  apparently  assigned  and  promoted  more  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  favor  with  the 
presidential  entourage  than  on  their  professional  ability.  In  much  the  same  way,  it  was  claimed 
that  government  troops  were  sent  to  provinces,  not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  military  need  as  of 
the  personal  relri^onship  between  the  President  and  the  province  child. 

The  Role  oj  Diem's  Family 

To  mi  unusual  degree,  the  bachelor  President  Dion1  was  dependent  ujton  bis  family.  This 
showed  particularly  clearly  in  the  roles  played  by  Dietn's  brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  his  brother's 
wife  Tran  i,e  Xuan,  better  known  as  Madame  Nhu.  Although  ten  years  younger  than  Diem,  Nhu 
was  said  to  have  always  had  a  strong  influence  over  his  older  brother.  It  was  Nhu,  lor  example, 
who  introduced  Diem  to  personalism.  As  the  political  adviser  to  the  President  and  the  aeknowl- 
1'iJged  | lower  behind  the-  throne,  Nhu  was  fascinated  by  the  ability  of  the  Communists  fo  lake  men 
and  mold  them  to  their  liking.  In  time  Nhu  adopted  many  Communist  techniques.  It  was  re¬ 
ported,  for  example,  that  he  held  regular  Friday  afternoon  "self-criticism"  sessions  in  the 
Palace,  aimed,  as  he  said,  at  "sweeping  all  rotten  elements  out  ol  the  government 
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machinery.  .  .  .  "w  Above  all  others  in  the  Diem  regime,  Nhu  was  least  tolerant—  indeed, 
openly  derogatory— of  the  Western  democratic  political  process.  In  perhaps  his  most  useful 
function,  Nhu  served  as  the  focus  of  much  anti -Diem  feeling  in  South  Viet-Nam,  since  many  who 
hated  him  apparently  still  believed  in  the  President.60 

Still  stranger  than  the  role  of  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  perhaps,  was  that  of  his  wife.  Petite,  attract¬ 
ive,  magnetic  in  personality,  Madame  Nhu  alternately  charmed  and  antagonized.  Officially 
acting  as  First  Lady  for  her  brother-in-law,  she  became  a  public  personage  in  her  own  right 
through  her  political  speeches  and  trips  abroad.  Extremely  puritanical,  she  supported  and 
pushed  through  a  series  of  highly  unpopular  regulations  dealing  with  marriage,  family  life,  and 
personal  relations.  Among  other  things,  these  made  polygamy,  and  even  Western-style  dancing 
and  beauty  contests,  Illegal.  Not  too  surprisingly,  these  measures  created  a  climate  of  ill  will 
toward  the  government.  Madame  Nhu  also  headed  a  women's  paramilitary  organization,  the 
Women's  Solidarity  Movement. 

Although  an  external  parallelism  between  the  Republic  Of  Viet-Nam  and  Western  parliamen¬ 
tary  regimes  often  led  observers  to  conclude  that  President  Diem  had  real  popular  support,  in 
actual  fact  the  Diem  government  was  a  tight  dictatorship  exercised  by  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  his 
family.  Many  major  office  holders  in  the  RVN  came  from  the  President's  immediate  entourage 
In  addition  to  his  brother  and  Madame  Nhu,  there  were  three  other  brothers— Ngo  Dinh  Can,  de 
facto  ruler  of  central  Viet-Nam;  Monsignor  Ngo  Dinh  Thuc,  Archbishop  of  Hue;  and  Ngo  Dinh 
Luyen,  Ambassador  to  London.  Tran  Trung  Dung,  a  nephew  of  Diem,  was  for  a  time  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense;  Tran  Van  Chuong,  father  of  Madame  Nhu,  was  Ambassador  to  Washington  until 
the  summer  of  1963, 

Attitude  Toward  Politico]  Opposition 

Vietnamese  political  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  illegal  Communist  Party,  bad  rarely 
been  more  than  small  personal  cliques,  and  the  Diem  regime  did  not  encourage  them  to  develop. 
There  existed  only  one  political  party  worthy  of  the  name,  the  National  Revolutionary  Movement, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  regime.  Another  arm  of  the  government  was  the  secret  Workers' 
Personalist  Revolutionary  Party  (Can-Lao  Nhan-Vi  Cach-Mang  Dang);  led  by  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  this 
party  infiltrated  and  spied  upon  all  other  organizations  in  the  country. All  elections  held  by  the 
regime  were  controlled.  When  a  single  representative  of  the  Vietnamese  Democratic  Parly,  Dr. 
Phan  CXiang  Dan,  ran  for  parliament  in  1959  and  won  handily  despite  the  government's  opposition 
to  his  candidacy,  he  was  indicted  for  vote  fraud  and  deported  to  the  prison  island  of  Poulo 
Condore.  This  was  not  an  exceptional  case:  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  regime  in  Novem¬ 
ber  3 903,  some  30,000  non-Commumst  political  prisoners  were  found  in  concentration  camps.  ^ 

The  elimination  of  any  kind  of  loyal  opposition  tended  to  polarize  many  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Diem  regime  around  the  Communist  end  of  the  political  spectrum. 66  One  exception  was  the 
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Hoa  Hao  Beet,  which  remained  aloof  from  Communist  blandishments;  after  the  Diem  government 
had  broken  its  main  imwer,  a|i|ii'o.\i  malely  three  remaining  lloa  Hao  battalions  fought  against  both 
the  government  and  .lie  Viet  Cong.  By  and  large,  however,  it  was  the  regime's  own  narrow¬ 
minded  policies  which  helped  to  provide  the  Communists  with  a  ready-made  political  base. 


Initial  Reaction s  to  f  iet  Cong  Insurgency 

Doth  the  character  and  philosophical  beliefs  of  the  l’rcsident  and  iiis  entourage  made  it  dif- 
lieult  for  the  government  o!  Sooth  Viel-Nam  to  recognize  that  it,  like  the  French,  was  faced  with 
a  revolutionary  conflict.  President  Diem  considered  his  government  the  true  expression  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism  and  revolution,  and  was  reluctant  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  insur¬ 
gency  similar  to  that  which  had  confronted  the  French;  he  mistook  the  beginnings  of  foe  Viet 
Cong  insurgency  for  the  dying  embers  of  the  first  Indochina  conflict.  In  early  1937,  an  official 
government  statement  was  made  to  the  efleet  that  "the  Viet-Minh  authorities  [inside  South  Viet- 
Nam]  have  disintegrated  and  been  rendered  powerless.  ",;i 

Certain  American  civilian  advisers  in  South  Viet-Nam  tended  to  support  and  reinforce  that 
impression.  The  head  ol  the  Michigan  State  University  Advisory  Group  to  Viet-Nam,  who  was 
charged  with  supervising  the  training  and  modernization  of  the  ;>olicc  force,  asserted  in  August 
195s  that  South  Viet -Nani  could  he  classed  as  "one  of  the  most  stable  and  peaceful  countries  of 
Asia  today.  If  the  public  impression  is  that  terrorismhaa  increased,  we  of  the  Michigan  State 
group  are  perhaps  partly  to  blame  as  a  result  ol  our  successful  efforts  to  convince  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  police  oi  die  value  of  full  and  complete  recording  ot  all  criminal  activities.  "t‘:i  An  American 
personal  adviser  to  President  Diem  was  to  write  one  year  later— when  Viet  Cong  terrorism 
against  civil  servants  at  the  village  level  was  reaching  maior  proportions— that  "local  Viet  Minli 
agents  in  remote  areas  of  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  country  continue  to  engage 
in  murderous  missioi  s.  "  Adding  a  phrase  which  significantly  summed  up  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Vietnamese  situation  as  it  was  then  widely  held  in  official  circles,  he  noted  that  "the  real 
danger  to  the  country  lies  in  the  Communist  lorces  poised  northward  of  the  17th  parallel  .... 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  Communists  e.,  '  penetrate  the  borders  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  " 

Mission  and  0  ganiiation  of  ARV'IS 

Strategic  decisions  made  during  tin-  early  day  s  of  the  Republic  seriously  affected  its  ability 
to  recognize  and  cope  with  the  Con  nunist  insurgency  in  its  initial  stages.  The  1 951  cease-fire 
had  frozen  the  force  and  equipment  levels  ol  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (ARVN),  and 
both  France  and  the  United  States  had  agreed  tiiat  e hanged  circumstances  in  the  area  required  a 
change  in  the  mission  of  the  ARVN.  Theoretically,  French  Union  Forces  and  those  ol  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SFATO)  powers  were  to  protect  South  Viet-Nam  from  ioreign 
aggression;  the  ARVN’s  mission  was  to  be  internal  pacification.  When  the  French  Union  Forces 
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wort'  withdrawn  in  1956,  however,  the  ARVN's  mission  was  again  changed,  in  ease  of  invasion, 
it  was  to  conduct  a  holding  and  delaying  action  until  SrJATO  forces  could  come  to  its  aid,  and  its 
internal  security  mission  was  deemplinsized,  in  the  belief  that  this  latter  mission  could  hence¬ 
forth  be  handled  entirely  by  civilian  police. 61  The  organization,  deployment,  and  training  of  the 
ARVN  were  then  geared  to  resisting  a  Korea-type  attack  across  the  l?th  parallel  by  conventional 
North  Vietnamese  forces,  which  had  been  greatly  increased  between  1954  and  1956.  In  1956,  on 
the  eve  of  the  insurgency,  the  ARVN— almost  250,000-strorig  in  1954— had  been  reduced  to  about 
140,000  men,  grouped  into  eight  field  divisions  and  three  army  corps,  with  an  airborne  brigade. 
Paramilitary  organizations  were  dissolved  or  given  little  or  no  financial  or  training  support. 

Originally  organized  under  French  tutelage  in  1949,  the  ARVN  had  not  acquired  an  auton¬ 
omous  command  structure  until  1954,  and  it  remained  subordinate  to  the  French  Union  high 
command,  at  least  in  theory,  until  April  26,  1956.  Training  had  been  conducted  by  a  French 
Military  Mission,  with  French  training  detachments  in  almost  all  Vietnamese  units  and  military 
schools.  During  the  1954-56  period,  American  advisers  from  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (MAAG),  created  in  1950,  gradually  replaced  the  French  Military  Mission.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  advisory  group  was  headed  at  this  time  by  Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Williams.  With  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Korea  and  the  case  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  fresh  in  mind,  the  Americans  tended  to  emphasize 
conventional  warfare  tactics  in  their  training  of  ARVN  forces.50  Consequently,  much  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  gained  by  the  French  in  their  eight  years  of  fighting  Communist  guerrillas  In 
Indochina  was  lost  to  the  Vietnamese.  For  example,  the  .small  mobile  units  that  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  French  when  conventional  formations  proved  ineffective  were  replaced  by  large 
regular  army  units.70 

Early  Respontet  Prove  lnejjective 

During  the  early  phase  of  the  counterinsurgency,  which  might  be  dated  from  1956  through 
1960,  the  problem  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism  was  regarded  as  a  police  matter.  The  government 
sponsored  a  Communist  Activities  Denunciation  Campaign  (To-Cong)  in  which  persons  suspected 
of  having  Communist  leanings  were  to  be  reported  to  the  police.  This  arbitrary  and  crude  se¬ 
curity  system  had  the  effect  of  clogging  the  security  apparatus  with  investigation  of  thousands  of 
trumped-up  cases  reported  by  personal  enemies,  as  well  as  sending  thousands  of  innocent  people 
into  concentration  camps  where  the  real  Communists  took  them  in  hand  and  often  made  them  into 
Communist  sj  mpathizers .  n 

The  government  made  no  attempt  to  use  French  planters  and  rubber  plantation  managers  to 
combat  the  spread  of  Viet  Cong  operations  during  this  early  period.  In  1954,  the  Vietnamese  re¬ 
gime  had  specifically  forbidden  Frenchmen  who  remained  in  the  country  to  keep  weapons,  even 
though  the  Saigon  government  was  unable  to  provide  for  the  security  of  plantation  areas.  As  a 
result,  the  rubber  planters  aid  not  raise  plantation  self-defense  forces  as  they  had  during  the 
first  Indochina  conflict,  and  those  who  survived  generally  did  so  by  coming  to  terms  with  the 
Viet  Cong.  72 
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If  military  tactics  were  employed  at  all  in  this  period,  they  were  haphazard  and  often  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  least-inspired  French  methods.  In  some  instances,  small  garrisons  tried  to 
defend  untenable  fixed  outposts  and  watchtowers.  In  other  instances,  division  size  operations 
undertook  broad  sweeps  through  the  countryside  and  likewise  floundered,  precisely  because 
their  strength  in  numbers  precluded  secrecy  of  movement  and  any  clement  of  surprise. 

Formation  oj  Paramilitary  Organisation* 

Some  members  of  the  Diem  government  were  aware  of  the  danger  of  unchecked  guerrilla 
operations  iri  the  countryside,  and  it  was  at.  their  insistence  that  a  small  Self-Defense  Corps 
(Dan  Ve)  was  organized  in  1955  at  village  level.  American  aid  to  the  Dan  Ve  was,  however,  far 
less  than  the  arms  and  training  which  MAAG  lavished  on  the  ARVN.  Americans  opposed  grant¬ 
ing  material  assistance  o  the  Dan  Vc  under  conditions  current  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1950's 
on  the  grounds  that  Communists,  already  in  control  of  many  villages,  would  infiltrate  the  Self- 
Defense  Corps  and  that  all  aid  would  therefore  be  wasted.  The  Civil  Guard  (Bao  An)  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  presidency,  then  moved  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  Its  job  was  to  maintain 
lines  of  communication  and  protect  roads  and  bridges.  It  also  fought  in  these  early  days  without 
adequate  training  or  equipment  and  even  without  medical  aid.  This  was  remedied  in  late  19G0 
when  It  was  transferred  to  the  Defense  Ministry  and  U.S.  aid  became  available  for  it.  By  this 
time,  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency  had  grown  markedly  in  strength  and  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
Dan  Ve  and  Bao  An  were  the  government's  first  line  of  defense. ’3 

Other  paramilitary  forces  available  to  aid  the  government  were  the  private  armies  raised 
by  many  Catholic  priests  to  defend  their  communities  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Of  these,  the  best 
known  was  that  of  Father  Nguyen  Lac  lioa,  a  former  battalion  commander  in  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Army  who  had  firsthand  experience  in  fighting  guerrilla  communism.  Father  Hoa 
raised  and  led  a  force  of  over  a  thousand  men,  mainly  Chinese  settlers,  to  protect  his  Mekong 
Delta  parish.  H 

Increased  U.S.  Military  Involvement 

Some  foui-  years  passed  before  the  steadily  deteriorating  security  situation  in  the  country¬ 
side  forced  the  government  and  its  foreign  advisers  to  adopt  radical  changes  in  tactics  and 
strategic  concept.  By  January  1900,  the  Viet  Cong  had  begun  all-out  guerrilla  warfare  and  in 
the  fall  the  ARVN  suffered  a  series  of  military  setbacks.  In  September  I960,  Lt.  Gen.  Lionel  C. 
McGarr  took  command  of  MAAG  in  South  Viet-Nam  and  set  up  a  commando  training  center  at 
the  former  French  commando  training  base  of  Nha-Trang,  which  the  Americans  had  previously 
used  for  training  Vietnamese  noncommissioned  officers  along  conventional  lines.  Early  in 
1901,  American  military  advisers  began  to  accompany  ARVN  units  into  the  field  at  battalion 
level,  i 
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In  May  1961,  thi'ii  Vice  President  l.yndon  H.  Johnson  visited  South  Viet-Nam,  and  the 
Kugenc  Staley  mission  followed.  The  Staley  report  recommended  increases  in  the  strength 
and  weaponry  ef  South  Vietnamese  forces.  On  October  18,  1961,  the  Diem  regime  declared 
a  state  of  emergent-}  ,  and  in  that  same  month  President  John  F.  Kennedy’  sent  [then  retired] 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  Saigon  on  a  lactlinding  mission.  The  Taylor  mission  recommended 
a  concerted  program  of  counterinsurgency  operations  in  South  Viet -Nam,  involving  military, 
political,  and  economic  measures,  with  more  active  I’.S.  participation,  ?«  The  acceptance  and 
implementation  of  the  proposals  of  the  Taylor  report  marked  a  major  development  in  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  toward  South  Viet-Nam  and  committed  the  United  States  to  defeating  the  Communist  insur¬ 
gency  in  that  country.  In  December  1961,  the  first  American  helicopter  unit(57th  Transportation 
Company)  arrived  in  South  Viet-Nam,  and  in  the  following  year  the  American  commitment  in 
men  and  materiel  was  significantly  increased. 

The  year  1962  saw  Army  signal,  engineer,  quartermaster,  gr<  and  transport,  ordnance, 
and  medical  forces.  Army  and  Marine  helicopters,  and  Air  Force  fixed-wing  aircraft  sent  to 
South  Viet-Nam.  There  was  also  u  dramatic  increase  that  year  in  U.S.  adviser  strength.  From 
the  1954  Geneva  truce  terms,  which  had  limited  the  American  commitment  to  685  men,  U.S, 
strength  had  risen  to  only  785  men  at  the  end  of  1960  and  to  2,000  by  the  end  of  1961.  In  this 
early  period  there  were  about  12  U.S,  military  advisers  for  each  ATtVN  division;  it  was  soon 
to  reach,  in  some  cases,  close  to  300  U.S.  advisers  per  division.  During  1962,  U.S.  advisers 
were  sent  into  South  Viet-Nam  at  the  rate  of  about  800  a  month  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  U.S. 
strength  jumped  to  11,000  men.  By  the  fall  of  1963,  it  reached  an  admitted  16,  500,  U 

MACV  Set  Up 

On  February  8,  1962,  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  Viet-Nam  (COMUSMACV'I 
was  set  up  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harkins,  who  remained  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  Diem  period.  MACV  progressively  absorbed  all  American  military  activities  in  South  Viet- 
Nam.  U.S.  officers  and  troops  acted  as  advisers,  working  closely  with  South  Vietnamese  Army 
units  in  training  and  in  combat  duty  jobs;  U.S.  Army  elements  were  also  helping  in  supply, 
transportation,  and  communications  work.  In  addition,  U.S.  atr,  naval,  and  marine  advisers 
were  with  South  Vietnamese  units,  operating  in  a  training  and  advisory  capacity-  In  March 
1962,  American  military  advisers  began  to  assist  province  chiefs,  and  by  the  end  of  1963, 
they  were  operating  down  to  the  platoon  level 

Specially  trained  counterinsurgency  experts  from  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  units  and 
graduates  of  the  Military  Advisory  Training  Assistance  (MATA)  program  were  also  introduced 
in  1962,  their  strengtli  reaching  alxiut  GOO  by  late  1963  and  doubling  a  year  later.  In  the  High¬ 
lands,  Special  Forces  personnel  succeeded  in  consolidating  many  tribal  units  and  in  mobilizing 
thousands  of  tribal  soldiers,  grouped  in  Strike  Forces  and  Strike  Companies  of  the  government's 
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Civil  irregular  Defense  Groups.  American  advisers  from  MATA  begun  training  South  Viet¬ 
namese  Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps  personnel,  putting  heavy  emphasis  on  civic  action 
by  these  paramilitary  units,  t# 

Since  U . S.  troops  were  not  yet  committed  to  combat  as  units,  American  losses  were  rela¬ 
tively  light  during  the  Diem  period;  for  the  three-year  period,  1961  through  1963,  official 
sources  listed  615  American  casualties,  including  107  killed  in  action.  In  1964,  American  cas¬ 
ualties  rose  to  1,173,  including  136  killed.  Of  these  1964  losses,  the  Arn.y  suffered  1,009;  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  64;  and  the  Air  Force,  100.  <* 

L'.S.  Economic  and  Other  Nation »'  Support 

U.S,  economic  aid80  to  South  Viet -Nam  operated  mainly  through  the  United  States  Opera¬ 
tions  Mission  (USOM)  representing  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID).  It  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  supporting  all  the  various  counterinsurgent  measures,  such  as  resettlement 
programs  and  various  civic  action  projects.  The  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIAj 
operated  in  South  Viet -Nam  through  local  offices  in  Saigon  and  in  the  countryside.  The  1963-64 
level  of  U.S.  expenditures  was  around  $600  million,  not  counting  Defense  Department  costs.81 

Other  nations  also  contributed  to  the  counterinsurgency  effort.  Australia  provided  G6  mili¬ 
tary  advisers  and  a  few  aircraft  by  the  end  of  1964,  and  Great  Britain  sent  a  few  advisers  with 
1  revious  experience  in  Malayan  counterinsurgency  operations.  By  the  end  of  1964,  small  units 
of  Korean,  Filipino,  New  Zealand,  and  West  German  nencombatant  advisors  had  also  made  their 
appearance  in  Viet-Nam,  France  continued  certain  programs  of  educational  and  industrial 
assistance. 

Early  Civic  Action  Programs 

In  I960  the  South  Vietnamese  government  made  an  attempt  to  resettle  the  rural  population 
in  large  urbanized  communities  known  as  agrovilles.  The  plan  was  to  isolate  the  population 
from  the  insurgents,  so  that  large-scale  military  operations  could  sweep  through  the  country¬ 
side.  This  tactic  failed,  both  militarily  and  psychologically— strangely  enough,  as  a  result  o{ 
misconceptions  concerting  the  way  Vietnamese  peasants  lived  and  the  way  the  Viet  Cong  fought. 
The  peasants  found  the  agrovilles  too  far  removed  from  their  fields  and  the  whole  program  too 
poorly  administered  and  burdensome  to  be  attractive.  The  Viet  Cong  cither  moved  into  the 
towns  with  the  population  or  temporarily  cleared  out  of  the  sweep  areas  only  to  return  as  soon 
as  ARVN  forces— not  large  enough  tor  permanent  occupation  or  even  semipermanent  "satura¬ 
tion"— had  left  the  area.  The  program  was  abandoned  in  1961. 8' 

Widespread  belief  that  tile  real  object  of  the  Vietnamese  struggle  was  the  "hearts  and 
minds”  of  the  people  led  to  a  wide  range  of  psychological  warfare  and  civic  action  schemes. 
Technologically,  the  government's  programs,  carried  on  with  U.S.  advice  and  assistance,  were 


probably  (ho  most  extensive  over  undertaken  in  so  small  a  country.  The  Vietnamese  Director¬ 
ate  of  Psychological  Warfare  and  Information,  supervising  all  information  media,  operated  n 
countrywide  network  of  radio  broadcasting  stations;  and  this  medium  was  augmented  by  the 
Voice  of  America  and  by  Trench  and  British  overseas  broadcasting  facilities.  A  comprehensive 
civic  action  program  was  outlined  in  an  11 -point  U.S.-HVN  accord  of  January  2,  1902,  which 
called  for  training  of  village  officials,  pest  eradication  and  health  inoculation  programs,  and  the 
construction  of  schools  and  roads,  among;  other  activities.  The  United  States  supported  the 
government's  civic  action  program  through  t  ic  MATA  urogram  and  through  the  llural  Affairs 
section  of  AID,  which  had  advisory  personnel  in  each  of  South  \  iet-N  oil’s  45  mainland 
provinces. 

Strategic  Hamlets 

The  major  focus  of  this  civic  action  program  was  through  the  strategic  hamlets,  which  were 
developed  in  the  spring  of  1902.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  which  replaced  the  agio vi lies , 
was  begun  in  Birth  Duong  Province  north  of  Saigon  and  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  code  names  of  Operations  SUN  RISK  and  DKLTA.  Two  types  of  strategic  hamlets  were 
planned.  One,  in  Viet  Cong  areas,  would  involve  the  removal  of  the  peasant  population  to  for¬ 
tified  village  units  both  smaller  and  closer  to  the  fields  than  the  agrovilles.  The  other,  in  more 
secure  areas  ,  would  be  based  on  the  original  villages  and  would  not  necessarily  entail  the  total 
destruction  of  the  home  village,  except  possibly  for  the  most  outlying  structures,  83 

Supposedly  patterned  after  the  highly  successful  resettlement  program  carried  on  in 
Malaya,  the  strategic  hamlet  programs ,  despite  the  plans  and  despite  some  successes,  gener¬ 
ally  did  not  live  up  to  expectations. #i  First  of  all,  population  removals  were  often  accomplished 
under  conditions  of  duress  and  brutality,  and  included  much  loss  of  property.  Insufficient  time 
was  given  to  remove  private  property,  and  the  relocation  site  was  occasionally  so  far  away  that 
water  buffalo,  essential  to  agriculture  and  the  peasant's  largest  single  investment  other  than  his 
house,  had  to  be  shot.  Funds  made  available  for  construction  of  dwellings  in  the  new  locations 
were  generally  insufficient  to  build  houses  even  remotely  comparable  to  those  the  villagers  had 
been  forced  to  abandon.  Moreover,  peasants  were  forced  to  build  the  new  villages  and  their 
fortifications  either  without  pay  or  with  very  little  pay,  and  often  at  the  loss  of  a  whole  crop 
season.  Social  services  designed  to  make  life  in  the  new  villages  appealing,  such  as  schools 
and  infirmaries  and  clean  water,  were  not  made  available  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Because  the  program  had  the  highest  government  approval,  provincial  governors  generally 
placed  more  emphasis  on  the  number  of  hamlets  declared  "strategic"  than  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  protection  provided  to  the  inhabitants.  President  Diem  announced  on  October  1 ,  1962, 
seven  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  program,  that  7,267,517  "souls"  were  "living  in  safety" 
inside  the  hamlets,  and  he  estimated  that  9.  2  million  would  be  living  in  them  by  the  end  of  the 
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year,  with  600  hamlets  scheduled  for  completion  each  month.**  In  actual  fact,  some  of  the 
hamlet  defenses  were  hardly  more  than  a  light  barbed-wire  fence  or  bamboo-spiked  ditch.  The 
net  result  of  this  operation  was  that  weapons,  ammunition,  two-way  radio  sets,  and  medical 
supplies  often  ended  up  in  Viet  Cong  supply  channels. 

Uy  November  1903,  when  the  faults  of  the  program  wore  finally  openly  admitted,  hardly  20 
percent  of  the  8,000-odd  hamlets  were  considered  viable.  In  Cnmau's  An  Xuyen  Province,  they 
were  practically  all  under  Viet  Cong  control,  while  in  the  key  Pong  An  and  Dlnh  Tuong  Prov¬ 
inces  south  oi  Saigon  they  were  80  to  90  percent  insurgent  -controlled.  8*  Only  in  some  small 
areas  of  central  Viet -Nam  was  the  program  executed  in  a  more  rational  manner,  and  here  the 
strategic  hamlets  did  make  a  notable  contribution  to  locnl  security.  Kven  these  were  lost,  how  ¬ 
ever,  when  in  the  absence  of  strong  ARVN  forces  Viet  Cong  regulars  began  concentrating  on 
these  villages.  Since  November  1963,  resettlement  hns  been  renamed  the  New  Life  Hamlet 
Program,  but  the  program  has  not  been  emphasized  as  before. 

Control  Measure  $ 

The  Diem  government  attempted  to  impose  other  measures  of  population  control,  but  with 
limited  success.  An  extensive  idenliftcation-eard  system  was  developed  but  applied  only  to 
persons  over  18  years  of  age,  thus  missing  the  12-to-lsycar  age  group  which  was  being  actively 
recruited  and  used  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Curfews  were  applied,  varying  from  area  to  area  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  embargoes  were  imposed  on  such  strategic 
items  as  typewriters,  mimeograph  machines,  radio  and  photographic  equipment,  and  medicine 
and  drugs.  In  the  larger  cities,  "strategic  boroughs"  were  created,  In  Saigon,  lor  instance, 
there  were  283  such  security  areas  in  1963.  Iron  mesh  was  installed  at  cafe  windows  to  prevent 
grenade  attacks,  sidewalk  cafes  were  closed,  and  street  searches  wore  carried  out  to  curtail 
terrorist  activity.  There  was  no  general  policy  of  collective  punishment,  although  instances 
occurred  in  which  villages  suspected  of  harboring  Viet  Cong  terrorists  were  strafed  or  na- 
palmed  from  the  air. 

The  Chieu-hoi  Program 

A  surrender  program  for  Viet  Cong  military  personnel  and  their  civilian  supporters  was 
begun  on  April  17,  1963.  This  plan,  patterned  after  similar  schemes  used  in  Malaya  and  the 
Philippines,  was  christened  (lie  'Movement  to  Regroup  Misled  Members  of  the  Resistance" 
(Phong-Trao  Chicu-Tap  Khang-Chicn  Lam  Duong)  and  was  known  as  the  "Open-Arms"  (or 
Chieu-hoi)  Plan.  According  to  official  figures,  a  total  of  12,067  persons  returned  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  side  up  to  February  18,  196-i,  this  total  reaching  16,101  by  Octolx-r  1961.  Judging 
front  the  few  weapons  they  brought  with  them,  those  who  surrendered  were  probably  nol 
hard-core  Viet  Cong.  Furthermore,  the  figures  indicated  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  surrenders, 


from  about  1 ,200  a  month  for  the  first  period  to  about  500  a  month  in  the  later  period— an  indi- 
eution  of  the  declining  effectiveness  of  surrender  appeals  in  a  militarily  compromised 
situation,  ** 


Military  Buildup 

Between  1961  and  1963,  the  military  strength  of  South  Vietnamese  torces  was  constantly 
increased.  The  regular  armed  forces  ol  the  South  Vietnamese  were  at  a  strength  of  151, 700 
men  in  1960-61,  Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Staley  mission,  the  army  was  increased 
to  200,000  by  September  19G3.  Naval  strength  was  then  6,500;  marine,  5,600;  and  air  force, 
about  8,000.  By  that  time,  there  were  also  85,000  Civil  Guards  and  100,000  Self-Defense 
Corps.  An  armed  Youth  Brigade  of  about  5,  000  young  men  and  women  was  also  drawn  from  the 
Republican  Youth  Movement,  but  its  combat  value  was  strictly  nominal  and  it  was  later  dis¬ 
solved  after  Diem's  downfall.  In  1962,  Vietnamese  ranger  companies,  called  Detached  Action 
Forces  (Biet  Dong  Quan),  were  organized;  these  were  ferried  into  action  by  American-manned 
helicopters  for  a  quick  response  to  ant  Viet  Cong  appearance.  The  ranger  units  gave  the  ARV.N 
an  offensive  edge  in  the  countryside. 89 

Air  power,  including  the  extensive  use  of  helicopters,  was  an  important  factor  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Diem's  counterinsurgent  operations.  By  setting  down  its  human  cargo  in  a  concentrated 
package  instead  cl  in  the  untidy  spread  of  aparatroop  drop,  the  helicopter  provided  the  counter¬ 
insurgent  commander  with  an  important  tool  of  fire  and  maneuver  hitherto  unavailable.  On  the 
other  hand,  helicopters  were  highly  vulnerable  to  antiaircralt  ordnance  and  even  to  small  arms 
fire.  Viet  Cong  harassment  of  helicopter  operations  led  to  the  government's  increased  use  of 
retaliatory  aerial  bombardment.  An  air  exponent  claimed  that  in  29,500  operational  sorties 
carried  out  in  the  two  years  beginning  in  January  1962,  air  elements  inflicted  13,000  Viet  Cong 
casualties,  damaged  or  destroyed  32,000  structures,  and  destroyed  2,800  river  sampans. so 
Thirty -seven  percent,  or  7,500,  of  the  25,000  Viet  Ceng  officially  counted  as  killed  in  1963 
were  attributed  to  Vietnamese  air  strikes, si  On  the  other  hand,  air  operations  inflicted  much 
civilian  distress  and  undoubtedly  created  anti -government  reactions  among  the  populations  of 
bombed  villages. 92 

South  Viet-Nam's  many  rivers  and  inland  waterways,  as  well  as  its  extended  coastline, 
made  innovations  necessary  in  the  field  of  amt  hibious  and  naval  warfare.  Use  of  M  - 11 3 
armored  personnel  carriers  with  an  inland  amphibious  capability  increased  the  cross-country 
mobility  of  counterinsurgency  troops.  To  protect  the  rivers  and  inlets,  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
set  up  a  River  Force  closely  patterned  on  the  naval  assault  divisions  (dinassauts)  developed  by 
the  French  during  the  earlier  Indochina  conflict.  To  interdict  Viet  Cong  supply  junks,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  also  created  a  paramilitary  Junk  Force  of  over  700  small  craft  to  conduct  search  op¬ 
erations  along  South  Viet-Nam's  seacoasts,  rivers,  and  other  waterways.  93  The  U.S.  Navy, 
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operating  in  (he  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  cooperated  closely  with  this  South  Vietnamese  effort.  U.S, 

Const  Guard  units  were  not  added  until  1963, 

Military  Operation *  and  Problem $ 

Military  operations  by  the  ARVN  were  generally  stepped  up  in  the  1961-63  period.  An 
attempt  was  even  made  to  carry  guerrilla  warfare  and  intelligence  operations  into  North  Viet  ■ 
Nam.  A  special  unit,  known  as  the  First  Observation  Group,  was  set  up  in  1961;  it  was  orga¬ 
nized  into  three  companies,  each  comprising  three  fifteen-man  combat  teams  and  a  twenty-four- 
man  headquarters  and  support  team,  This  Vietnamese  group  sent  several  commando  teams 
north  of  the  17th  parallel,  but  all  were  apparently  wiped  out  very  quickly. 

The  ARVN  was  often  criticized  by  foreign  observers  for  its  failure  to  go  on  the  offensive, 
and  particularly  for  its  reluctance  to  attack  Viet  Cong  encampments  at  night,  even  when  intelli¬ 
gence  about  the  location  of  the  insurgents  was  available.  Critics  pointed  out  that,  in  1961-61, 
about  70  percent  of  the  ARVN's  casualties  occurred  among  troops  on  static  defense  duty.  Reg¬ 
ular  Army  personnel  were  placed  on  garrison  duty  in  areas  in  which  the  Civil  Guards  and  Self- 
Defense  Corps  had  proved  inadequate  to  maintain  static  defense;  the  similar  failure  of  the 
better-armed  ARVN  forces  to  hold  these  outposts  not  only  undermined  troop  morale  but  also 
added  to  the  insurgents'  arms  supply. 04 

Tactical  problems  were  never  successfully  solved  during  the  Diem  period,  In  general, 
there  was  a  lack  of  coordination  among  ARVN  commanders  in  the  field,  as  well  as  a  certain 
amount  of  silent  iriction  between  Vietnamese  officials  and  American  advisers,  Cooperation 
among  the  various  support  uni's  involved  in  the  government's  counterinsurgency  program  often 
suffered  from  poor  use  of  intelligence  information  and  poor  tactical  control  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  U.S.  advisers  complained  of  such  tactical  mistakes  as  the  failure  to  put  out  flanking 
patrols  during  marches  through  Viet  Cong  territory  or  the  failure  to  get  blocking  units  into  place 
in  time  to  effect  encirclement  operations.  There  was  an  apparent  tendency  to  rely  too  heavily  on 
the  military  hardware  and  complex  equipment  which  American  aid  made  available,  and  some  ob¬ 
servers  felt  that  the  Vietnamese  looked  upon  it  as  a  substitute  for,  rather  than  as  a  means  to 
achieve,  closer  contact  with  the  enemy,  Indiscriminate  use  of  firepower  by  artillery,  helicopter, 
and  air  units  sometimes  resulted  in  casualties  among  counterinsurgent  forces  on  the  ground  and 
often  inflicted  civilian  casualties— a  matter  that  did  not  endear  the  government  to  the  peasants. 
ARVN  treatment  of  the  local  population  was  often  criticized  as  irresponsible  and  unfeeling,  hi, 


The  Battle  of  Ap  Bar 

ARVN  problems  of  tactical  control  and  coordination  were  keenly  illustrated  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  undertook  a  major  offensive  on  .January  2,  1963,  against  (wo  Vi*  t  Cong  companies  known  (o 
be  dug  in  at  the  village  of  Ap  Bar  near  My  Tho  in  the  northern  Mekong  Delta.  Anticipated  as  a 


set-piece  battle  in  which  the  ARVN,  vastly  superior  in  numbers  and  firepower  and  supported  bv 
armored  personnel  carriers,  helicopters,  and  planes,  could  at  last  deal  a  major  defeat  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  battle  of  Ap  Ilae  proved  to  be  a  singular  governmental  failure.  The  2,000-man 
ARVN  force  suffered  heavy  casualties,  wld'e  failing  to  drive  some  200  Viet  Cong  from  their 
crudely  fortified  positions  in  the  village.  In  the  end,  the  guerrillas  broke  through  ARVN  lines 
and  disappeared  into  the  countryside.^ 

In  February  1963,  government  forces  had  to  meet  1,021  Viet  Cong  attacks  in  one  week.  De¬ 
spite  several  spectacular  victories  in  Viet  Cong  territory,  the  ARVN  was  unable  to  hold  its 
gains.  For  example,  government  troops  controlled  Rang-Rang  airstrip  In  the  insurgents'  Zone 
D  for  a  while  but  later  withdrew  from  the  area,  which  returned  to  Viet  Cong  control.  The  point 
was  that  the  physical  occupation  of  insurgent  territory  was  temporary  and  appeared  to  hav.-:  no 
long-range  effect.  By  the  end  of  1963,  government  forces  operating  inside  South  Viet-Nam  were 
faced  with  sn  increasingly  difficult  situation  in  the  vital  Mekong  Delta  region  and  were  even 
being  challenged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ol  Saigon,  although  the  ARVN  was  in  a  temporarily 
improved  position  in  the  Highlands  and  around  Hue. 

Political  IHssidence  Increase s 

The  Diem  government's  military  counterinsurgency  effort  was  greatly  weakened  by  dissat¬ 
isfaction  among  large  segments  ot  the  population— a  dissatisfaction  which  increased  as  the  in¬ 
surgency  continued.  Political  disaffection  within  South  Viet-Nam', s  military  and  political  elite 
twice  erupted  In  unsuccessful  courts  d'etat,  once  in  November  1960  and  again  in  February  1962. 

In  addition,  there  was  by  1963  an  ur.  lerstamlable  war  weariness  among  the  population,  which  had 
been  under  duress  for  a  generation.  For  this  reason,  some  South  Vietnamese  gave  a  sympathet¬ 
ic  hearing  to  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  proposal,  in  August  1903,  lor  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion,  with  international  guarantees,  of  both  North  Viet-Nam  and  South  Viet-Nam. *■  This  reaction 
led  to  an  additional  cleavage  inside  the  South  Vietnamese  military  and  civilian  leadership— 
between  pio-French  eiements  identified  will,  neutralism  and  pro-American  elements  identified 
with  a  policy  of  wa '"-until -victory.  A  si  ries  of  purges  and  eounterpurges  resulted. 

■  ,iddhiit  Protest  Aids  Piet  Con/[ 

A  sudden  upsurge  ot  the  Buddhists  as  a  political  force  in  1903  lurther  complicated  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  the  Buodhist  leadership  seemingly  leaned  toward  a  solution  that  would  provide  tor  a  non- 
Comrnunist  South  Viet-Nam  relying  on  international  agreements  alone  rather  than  on  American 
support  to  guarantee  its  independence,  I"1 

President  Diem's  difficulties  with  the  Buddhists  became  critical  in  May  1963  when  local 
authorities  in  Hud,  Viet-Nani's  traditional  capital  and  a  center  of  Buddhist  influence  in  the 
country,  refused  to  allow  Buddhist  religious  groups  to  display  the  Buddhist  flag  in  parades 


honoring  Buddha's  anniversary.  Complaining  that  the  Catholics  had  recently  been  allowed  to 
fly  their  church  banners,  the  Buddhists  demonstrated  against  the  ban  on  May  8,  and  Ilud  police 
fired  into  the  crowd,  allegedly  killing  nine  demonstrators.  This  ignited  smouldering  resent¬ 
ments  against  what  the  Buddhists  considered  the  government’s  favored  treatment  of  South 
Viet-Nam's  Catholic  minority. 

When  Buddhist  leaders  instigated  demonstrations  in  Saigon  and  other  cities,  the  government 
responded  by  forbidding  and  breaking  up  -  eligious  processions,  closing  pagodas,  and  arresting 
ringleaders  of  the  Buddhist  opposition.  Late  in  May,  the  General  Association  of  Buddhists  mot 
and  demanded  permission  to  fly  Buddhist  flags,  compensation  for  the  families  of  demonstrators 
killed  at  Hu£,  and  repeal  of  Decree  No.  10,  a  regulation  remaining  from  colonial  days  that  gave 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  certain  legal  privileges.  On  June  il,  world  attention  was  focused  on 
South  Viet-Nam's  religious  crisis  when  a  Buddhist  bonze  (priest)  committed  suicide  by  publicly 
burning  himself  to  protest  official  discrimination  against  the  Buddhists.  A  series  of  s|)ectacular 
self-immolations  by  Buddhists  followed  throughout  the  summer  of  1963. 

Although  representatives  of  the  government  met  with  Buddhist  leaders  and  on  June  10  signed 
a  communique  agreeing  to  their  flag  demands  and  promising  to  work  out  a  settlement  in  other 
areas  oi  dispute,  there  was  no  real  improvement  in  the  situation.  Over  the  next  two  months, 
anti-Diem  forces  and  groups  of  many  ideological  hues  and  divergent  backgrounds  converged  and 
joined  the  Buddhist  opposition .  These  included  Communist  elements,  who  lor  the  first  time 
appeared  to  gain  a  respectable  ally  with  genuine  mass  support .  Thus,  the  Buddhist  trouble 
escalated  from  a  local  religious  issue  into  a  nationwide  political  movement  in  opposition  to 
the  Diem  regime.  By  August  1963,  South  Viet-Nam  was  laced  with  an  insurgency  within 
an  insurgency,  with  the  lines  blurred  between  the  two  levels  of  conflict 

Diem  Move a  Again*!  Hutldhi *1* 

President  Diem  was  mot,  on  the  one  hand,  with  demands  from  his  brother  Nhu's  faction 
within  the  regime  for  a  sterner  policy  of  police  repression  against  the  Buddhists;  and,  on  tin- 
other,  with  diplomatic  pressure  from  the  United  States  urging  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Buddhists  in  order  to  [tress  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Madame  Nhu's  intemperate  remarks 
to  foreign  newsmen  about  Buddhist  "barbecues"  also  contributed  toward  a  worsening  of  South 
Viet-Nam's  re  ligious  crisis,  finally,  on  August  20-21,  the  South  Vietnamese  government  sud¬ 
denly  moved  against  the  Buddhists.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Saigon;  hundreds  oi  Buddhist 
priests  and  thousands  ut  students  allegedly  involved  in  anti -government  activities  were  arrested; 
and  Buddhist  pagodas  and  monasteries  in  Saigon  and  Hue  were  raided.  These  activities  were 
carried  out  by  the  regime’s  secret  police  and  Special  Forces  units  under  Ngo  Dinli  Nhu's  control. 

The  August  crackdown  on  the  Buddhist  dissidents  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  South  Viet-Nam's 
public  image  abroad  and  cspcda'ly  on  its  relations  with  the  United  States.  Madame  Nhu's 
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father,  Tran  Van  Chuong,  a  respected  elder  statesman  and  a  Buddhist,  resigned  his  post  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Washington  in  protest  against  his  government’s  action.  Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van 
Mau  also  resigned  in  protest,  shaving  his  hen  1  and  departing  for  India  on  a  Buddhist  pilgrimage. 
On  August  27,  Cambodia  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Viet-Nam.  Anxious  for  the 
Diem  regime  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  its  differences  with  the  Buddhist  majority  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  the  Americans  had  been  expecting  the  government  to  make  some  real  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Buddhists  when  the  August  coup  do  force  occurred.  Relations  were  further  strained 
by  the  fact  that  this  action  had  been  taken  in  the  interim  between  the  departure  from  Saigon  of 
U.S,  Ambassador  Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  who  had  served  since  March  19G1,  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  successor,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  represented  a  "harder"  U.S. 
line. 

L’.S.  Disillusionment  and  Diem's  Overthrow 

During  the  next  two  months,  the  United  States  attempted  to  dissociate  itself  from  Diem's 
repression  of  the  Buddhists;  and  American  spokesmen,  including  President  Kennedy,  made  it 
ahundantly  clear  that  the  United  States  would  welcome  changes  in  the  Saigon  government. 9,)  The 
removal  of  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  from  power  became  a  minimum  requirement  for  improved  relations 
between  South  Viet-Nam  and  the  United  States.  Ambassador  Ixidge  recommended  that  American 
economic  aid  to  South  Viet-Nam  bo  reduced,  and  in  public  utterances  and  private  conversations 
he  lost  no  opportunity  to  draw  a  distinction  between  Pm  country’s  military  lenders  and  its  politi¬ 
cal  let  lership  in  which  the  United  States  had  lost  confidence.  The  regime,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  every  effort  to  involve  South  Vietnamese  Army  leaders  directly  in  its  anti-Buddhist 
ixi’icies. 

President  Diem  was  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  of  a  military  coup  d'etat  by  ARVN  com¬ 
manders,  but  he  counted  on  Gen.  Ton  That  Dinh,  commander  of  the  ARVN  III  Corps  in  the  Saigon 
area  and  a  trusted  friend,  to  block  any  move  to  overthrow  his  government.  On  November  1, 

1963,  when  such  a  coup  broke  out  during  the  noon  hours,  Diem  remained  confident  of  eventual 
success  against  the  ARVN  rebels,  as  he  had  been  successful  twice  before.  But  this  time  Gen¬ 
eral  Dinh  had  joined  his  fellow  officers  against  Diem.  While  fighting  continued  iri  and  around  the 
Gia  Long  Palace  throughout  the  night  of  November  1-2,  Diem  and  Nhu  fled,  bid  .i  tin.  morning 
they  were  apprehended  as  they  left  a  Catholic  church  in  C'holon  and  were  summarily  shot  by 
rebel  officers.  11)11  Thus  ended  the  Diem  regime  and  this  phase  of  South  Vietnamese  counterin¬ 
surgency  against  Communist  internal  warfare. 

OUTCOME  AM)  CONCLUSIONS 

The  period  of  President  Diem's  counterinsurgency  seems  to  offer  many  lessons,  most  of 
them  of  a  negative  variety,  in  reviewing  the  problems  that  lie  faced,  one  must  grant  that  he 
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tackled  many  formidable  tasks;  indeed,  his  early  successes  against  such  heavy  odds  hardly 
prepare  one  for  his  later  failures,  The  deficiencies  in  military  tactics  of  the  Diem  |>criod  have 
already  been  discussed,  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  explicit  enough.  It  is  therefore 
sufficient  here  to  review  and  explicate  some  of  the  strategic  lessons. 

First,  the  Ngo  Di.ih  Diem  regime  failed  to  diagnose  correctly  the  aim,  extent,  and  perva¬ 
siveness  of  the  Communist  challenge.  General  optimism  arid  a  completely  false  sense  of  secu¬ 
rity  continued  to  prevail  in  official  circles  even  after  the  insurgency  had  actually  begun.  In  this 
early  period,  the  American  view1  of  the  strategic  situation  certainly  contributed  to  this  primary 
failure. 

On  an  essentially  non-political  plane,  President  Diem  appeared  unable  to  motivate  the  South 
Vietnamese  peasantry  to  support  his  counterinsurgency  measures— not  particularly  surprising 
in  view  of  the  government's  lack  of  trained  administrators  and  inability  to  protect  the  population 
from  Viet  Cong  attack.  The  government  also  failed  to  oo]x'  with  the  mutual  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust  between  the  various  sectors  of  the  population  — Buddhist  and  Catholic,  Vietnamese  and 
montagnard.  Diem  had  forfeited  control  over  the  countryside  long  before  the  Buddhist  crisis 
precipitated  his  downfall. 

The  Diem  regime  also  failed  to  consolidate  a  psychological  hold  over  Soutli  Vietnamese 
elites,  those  who  were  politically  motivated.  It  offered  little  opportunity  ior  advancement  except 
to  the  favored  few.  In  addition,  it  failed  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  dissidenoe  could  be 
expressed  and  safely  channeled.  Actually,  it  seemed  almost  to  attempt  to  antagonize  major 
groups  of  politically  active  South  Vietnamese, 

In  line  with  its  rejection  of  legitimate  political  opiosition,  the  Ngo  Dinh  family  perforce 
tried  to  create  the  minimum  safeguard  for  its  own  survival  against  the  illegitimate  expression 
of  i>olit!cal  opposition.  In  the  end,  however,  the  attempt  to  create  a  capable  and  wholly  loyal 
elite  military  group  failed  when  trusted  commanders  joined  the  anti-Diem  coalition  and  there 
was  no  pool  of  reliable  commanders  to  draw  upon. 

The  heavy  reliance  of  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  on  totalitarian  measures—  o. g. ,  the  forced  movement 
ol  imputations,  the  secret  governmental  Can-Lao  party,  the  self-criticism  meetings- was  in  the 
end  a  fourth  failure,  an  illustration  of  the  blind  utilization  of  technique.  Whereas  the  Commu¬ 
nists  had  used  such  methods  to  achieve  both  negative  and  positive  results,  the  Diem  regime  used 
them  mainly  to  eliminate  dissidenoe  and  thus  tailed  to  create  true  loyalty  and  esprit. 

Kitlh,  the  shortcomings  of  the  regime  included  the  failure  to  give  due  concern  to  the 
purely  military  details  oi  winning  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong,  long  before  the  Buddhist 
uprisings  of  May  1963,  the  military  ellorl  was  proving  inadequate,  yet  officer  promotions, 
for  example,  were  still  not  based  on  performance.  While  the  war  was  being  lost  on  the 
political  and  social  level,  it  was  just  as  quickly  being  lost  on  the  military  lew.. 
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Finally,  the  failures  of  counterinsurgency  that  the  Diem  regime  displayed  may  have  been 
personal.  Diem's  inborn  sense  ol  asceticism  and  dissociation  front  others  e.'.eept  his  family 
eventually  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  assess  the  situation  clearly  or  n>  arouse  the  sympathies 
and  energies  ot  the  masses.  His  strong  feelings  of  nationalism  and  readiness  to  serve  were 
aborted  by  his  apparently  even  stronger  feelings  of  elitism.  Nationalism  was  for  the  upper 
classes,  not  the  masses;  and  at  the  head  of  that  small  elect  group  was  the  Ngo  Dinh  family.  Al¬ 
though  heading  a  nation  and  cs|>ousing  what  he  termed  the  true  revolution,  President  Diem  was, 
in  the  end,  possibly  the  last  of  the  mandarins. 

Poil-Diem  Goupt  and  Inttability 

After  the  fall  of  Diem  in  the  military  coup  of  November  1-2,  19G3,  a  junta  headed  by  Maj. 

Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh  ruled  South  Viel-Nam.  Then  on  January  30,  1964,  a  new  military  coup 
was  executed,  led  by  the  37-year-old  Ft.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh ,  >#i  to  forestall  an  alleged  plot  to  neu¬ 
tralise  South  Vict-Nam  By  August  23,  new  riots  among  students  and  Buddhists  had  forced  Khanh, 
whom  they  accused  of  dictatorial  tendencies,  to  resign  from  the  presidency.  In  September,  in  a 
period  of  mounting  crisis  and  attempted  coups  and  counter-coups,  the  High  National  Council  was 
created  to  oversee  a  return  to  civilian  government,  and  on  October  30  Tran  Van  Huong,  mayor  of 
Saigon,  was  named  premier  of  a  civilian  cabinet.  Governmental  instability  and  Buddhist-led  dis- 
sidenec  continued,  and  on  January  27,  General  Khanh  returned  to  power  through  another  coup  but 
was  later  overthrown  again.  Thus  after  Diem's  overthrow,  it  was  difficult  to  create  a  stable 
government  able  to  pursue  the  counterinsurgent  battle  aggressively. 

Perhaps  because  the  political  situation  remained  unstable,  and  the  conflict  appeared  inter¬ 
minable,  Diem's  immediate  successors  in  Saigon  had  very  little  success  in  winning  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  popular  tollowing.  The  military  junta's  only  outstanding  success  in  winning  non-Communist 
dissidents  to  the  government  side  was  with  the  Hoa  llao  and  Cao  Dai  sects,  who  remained  sworn 
enemies  of  the  Diem  regime  after  it  suppressed  them  in  1955;  since  Dicrr, 's  death,  these  sects 
have  fought  on  the  government  side  against  the  Viet  Cong.  In  other  areas,  there  appeared  to  be 
an  attitude  of  wait-and-see. 

The  ff  ar  Goe*  On 

Military  counterinsurgency  in  South  Vict-Nam  immediately  after  1963  witnessed  a  noticeable 
retrenchment.  Deadlines  were  muled,  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  a  slow  process  of  gradually 
clearing  a  small  area  at  a  time  and  saturating  it  with  regular  ARVN  troops  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  brutal  attacks  of  well-armed  Viet  Cong  regulars.  These  "oil  spot"  tactics  wore  to 
include  careful  defensive  preparations  to  secure  one  village  at  a  time  against  Viet  Cong  degrada¬ 
tions.  102  With  sufficient  troops  available  day  and  night  willing  to  engage  in  offensive  patrolling, 
it  was  possible  that  the  removal  of  the  population  to  ''new  life  hamlets"  would  become  of  minor 
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importance.  By  late  1  964 ,  new  pacification  methods  were  being  extensively  field-tested  within 
a  12-mile  radius  around  Saigon. |M  where  the  Viet  Cong  threat  had  grown. 

Since  1063  there  have  been  over  a  half  million  South  Vietnamese  under  arms  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  side.  At  the  end  of  1061,  Vietnamese  forces  totaled  210,000  regulars  and  310,600  others. 
Casualties  and  desertions  in  the  1962-64  period,  however,  have  cut  ink'  ARVN  replacements  and 
troop  increments.  Serious  combat  losses  of  over  1,000  a  month  depicted  many  firstline  outfits, 
and  a  mounting  desertion  rate  made  certain  units  unreliable  for  extended  combat  duty.  An  ac¬ 
celerated  Viet  Cong  drive  to  subvert  ARVN  troops  was  underway,  and  the  Communists  claimed 
some  success  In  achieving  local  cease-fires.  Obviously,  this  was  a  danger  that  the  government 
had  to  overcome  if  it  was  to  survive,  to<  ARVN  psychological  warfare  efforts  were  thus  mainly 
directed  at  indoctrinating  and  boosting  the  morale  of  its  own  soldiers. 

Certain  ethnic  problems  once  again  erupted  to  plague  the  government.  The  niontagnards, 
who  had  proved  Quite  effective  as  counterinsurgent  fighters,  were  transferred  iri  May  1964  from 
U.S,  SjX'cinl  Torces  to  ARVN  control,  because  of  the  mutual  antipathy  between  the  niontagnards 
and  the  Vietnamese  low  landers,  this  switch  was  bitterly  resented.  As  a  result,  tribal  mutinies 
occurred  during  the  fall  of  1964,  and  much  of  the  progress  previously  made  was  lot '. 

Ever-lncreasinp  l  .S.  Participation  and  Communist  Reaction 

With  the  Increasingly  precarious  military  situation  in  South  Viet-Nam  the  commitment  ol 
United  States  forces  was  increased  By  the  end  of  1964,  U.S.  strength  had  beer,  raised  to  23,000 
men.  In  all,  there  were  about  24,000  foreign  military  personnel  in  South  Viet-Nam,  most  of 
them  Americans.  The  l  .S.  military  organization  was  also  strengthened;  in  May  1964,  the 
MAAG  and  even  the  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Attache  wore  subsumed  under  MACV,  During  the 
summer,  Ambassador  I.odge  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Maxwell  B.  Taylor.  At  this  time, 
there  were  some  5,000  civilian  personnel,  mostly  American  technicians  and  advisers,  in  South 
Viet-Nam,  U.  S.  economic  and  military  costs  rose  by  early  1965  to  approximately  ;2  million 
per  day,  totaling  over  ?3  billion  since  1954,  ids 

The  net  result  of  foreign  assistance  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  available  alternatives : 
without  U.S.  assistance  of  the  hind  and  scale  that  was  made  available,  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
would  probably  have  disappeared  as  a  non-Communist  state  by  late  1961.  Kven  though  the  long- 
range  survival  of  South  Viet-Nam  was  by  no  means  assured,  the  assistance  program,  for  ail  its 
faults,  was  a  success  in  this  limited  sense. 

U.S.  Involvement 

On  the  Communist  side,  tin  U.S.  stand  had,  of  course,  been  violently  attacked,  but  more  so 
in  China  than  in  Russia.  Here  again,  a  Viet  Cong  victory  with  Red  Chinese  support  might  prove 
almost  as  distasteful  to  Russia  as  to  the  United  States.  Such  a  victory  would  tend  to  prove. 
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particularly  to  various  anti-Western  "national  liberation"  movements,  that  the  Soviet  course  of 
coexistence  was  wrong  and  that  the  hard  strategy  advocated  by  Peking,  on  the  theory  that  the 
United  States  is  a  "paper  tiger,"  was  basically  correct,  t®#  This  development  could  well  bring 
about  a  weakening  in  the  resolve  of  certain  uncommitted  governments  to  stand  up  to  Interna) 
guerrilla  je  essures,  particularly  if  the  insurgents  were  supported  by  an  outside  force  willing  to 
challenge  the  United  States.  In  that  sense,  the  application  of  the  "domino  theory"  to  Southeast 
Asia  may  he  too  circumscribed;  the  theory  may  indeed  apply  on  a  worldwide  scale.  It  could 
well  be  nrgued  that  a  U.S.  setback  in  counterinsurgency  warfare  in  South  Viet-Nam  (or  even  a 
U.  S,  "victory"  at  an  excessive  price  in  destruction  and  casualties  to  the  local  inhabitants)  would 
induce  any  other  country  faced  with  such  a  sit  mtion  to  choose  surrender  rather  than  a  bitter  and 
inconclusive  decade-long  struggle. 

It  would  appear  at  this  writing,  in  early  1965,  that  the  United  States  faces  a  long  commit¬ 
ment  In  South  Viet-Nam,  with  heavy  attrition  and  with  the  possibility  that  the  conflict  will  esca¬ 
late.  Attacks  by  North  Vietnamese  patrol  boats  on  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  late 
1964  ami  stepped-up  raids  against  American  bases  in  South  Viet-Nam  in  early  1965  resulted  in 
retaliatory  U.S,  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnamese  strategic  military  targets— driving  home 
the  point  that  an  extension  of  the  war  to  North  Viet-Nam  was  not  to  be  ruled  out  altogether.  Sub¬ 
stantial  forces  of  U.S.  ground  troops  and  marines  were  eommitteu  to  South  Viet-Nam  in  April 


1965. 

Opponents  of  such  an  escalation  assert  that  aerial  or  naval  attacks  against  North  Viet-Nam 
would  have  little  immediate  effect  on  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  South;  in  fact, 
they  could  bring  about  the  commitment  of  the  still-intact  North  Vietnamese  army,  whose  ability 
In  jungle  warfare  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  first  Indochina  conflict.  That  commitment, 
in  turn,  would  require  the  use  of  American  ground  troops  on  a  large  scale  in  Southeast  Asia— a 
prospect  not  viewed  with  any  particular  relish. 

As  of  mid-1965,  Viet  Cong  military  strength  was  as  yet  unchecked;  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  situation  was  still  unstable;  and  the  possibility  of  escalation  into  a  direct  confrontation 
between  major  powers  hovered  as  a  direct  threat. 
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BURMA  (1948-1960) 


hr  William  Johnxtone 

The  newly  independent  government  of  Burma  laced 
in  19-48  a  continuing  insurgent  movement  that  in¬ 
cluded  both  minority  ethnic  groups  and  Commu¬ 
nists;  since  then  conn  surgency  has  been  spo¬ 
radically  successful,  alt.,ough  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  ol  a  conclusive  end  [o  the  struggle. 


RACKC.ROl  IS D 

At  the  moment  of  independence  in  January  19-18.  Burma  had  not  yet  reeoveied  lioni  the  rav¬ 
ages  ol  World  War  II,  whatever  economic  development  had  taken  (dace  during  some  30  years  of 
British  rule  had  been  literally  wrecked  by  the  war.  With  great  actual  and  potential  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  an  area  about  the  si/.e  ol  Texas,  under  ordinary  circumstances  Burma  could  prob¬ 
ably  have  supported  twice  its  19  48  population  oi  somewhat  over  18.. 3  million  persons  * 

Most  of  t  lie  Burmese -speaking  part  olthe  population,  some  lf>  million  persons,  arc  based  in  the 
agriculturally  productive  delta  and  the  north-south  river  valleys  ol  the  Cliindwin,  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  the  Sittang.  Approximately  8.5  to  4  million  non -Burmese-speaking  people  live  in  the  hills 
and  mountains  surrounding  the  main  river  valleys.  In  culture,  these  minority  peoples  range  all 
the  way  from  the  primitive  Nagas  in  the  northwest  and  many  tribal  groups  in  the  mountains  on 
the  east  to  the  civilized  Karens  of  lower  Burma  All  these  minority  groups  share  a  common 
antipathy  to  the  majority  Burmese,  who  attempted  to  rule  them  befort  the  British  caim  in  the 
19th  century,  and  all  ol  them  feared  Burmese  dominance  after  independence  in  191s 

Tile  Shan  peoples  of  the  eastern  highlands  (nearly  one  million)  are  ethnically  and  linguis¬ 
tically  related  to  the  Thai  peoples.  Generally  successful  in  resisting  Burmese  domination,  the 
Shan  maintained  their  leudal  sy  stem  under  the  British,  who  administered  their  area  separately 
from  Burma  proper.  They  suffered  less  from  the  Japanese  occupation  than  most  ol  the  popula¬ 
tion  anil  were  able  to  retain  their  own  customs. 

In  the  north  and  northwest  along  the  Chinese  and  Indian  borders  live  a  variety  oi  tribal 
groups,  including  the  Wa,  the  Nagas,  and  some  2., (1, 000  Kuchins.  These  are  lransborder  tribes 


*V  or  a  desei  ipl  ion  oi  Bui  ana’s  geography  and  el  ini  ale,  see  ell .  5,  "Buraia  (19  12-1 94  .jj  .  " 


who  traditionally  moved  freely  across  the  undefined  ClUna- Burma  border  until  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  1949.  The  Kachins,  like  the  other  minorities,  dis 
liked  and  feared  the  Burmese  majority.  During  the  war,  their  sense  of  independence  was  in¬ 
creased  by  l lie  presence  in  their  region  of  American  and  other  Allied  forces  who  trained  some 
10,000  Kachins  in  guerrilla  tactics  for  use  against  the  Japanese. 

The  largest  minority  of  over  one  million  Karens  is  divided  between  the  less  civilized  tribal 
groups  in  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the  Sittang  River  and  along  the  Tenasserim  coast  and 
the  more  civilized  Karens  who  have  filtered  into  lower  Burma,  mixing  with  Lhe  Burmese  popula¬ 
tion  but  maintaining  their  separate  identity  ana  customs.  During  World  War  II,  the  Karens  suf¬ 
fered  severely  at  the  hands  of  both  the  Japanese  and  Burmese.  The  postwar  independence  of 
Burma  deprived  them  of  their  British  protectors  and  left  them,  as  it  did  the  other  minority 
groups,  with  misgivings  as  to  their  future  under  a  Burma  government  dominated  by  the  Burmese. 

Problem *  Faring  Burma  on  Independence 

Burma  has  had  a  long  bistort  of  internecine  wars  and  violence.  Even  during  the  British 
period  before  World  War  II,  Burma  was  said  to  have  had  the  highest  rate  of  violent  crimes  of 
any  province  within  the  British  Empire.  During  the  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation  from 
1941  to  1945,  habits  of  obedience  to  law  and  order  broke  down  even  more.  After  the  Japanese 
surrondoi  in  1945,  the  interim  British  government  in  1945-47  made  only  feeble  efforts  to  col¬ 
lect  and  guard  the  large  stocks  of  leftover  weapons  and  ammunition.  Atthetimeof  independence  in 
January  1948,  arms  and  ammunition  could  still  be  easily  obtained  for  almost  any  purpose.  t 

When  the  newly  independent  Burma  government  decided  against  remaining  within  the  Br  tish 
Commonwealth,  British  rehabilitation  efforts,  never  very  extensive,  were  virtually  halted. 
Physical  damages  in  the  war-torn  country  were  over  billion;  in  addition,  over  fl  billion  in 
goods  and  services  had  been  taken  by  tne  Japanese  in  exchange  for  worthless  occupation  cur¬ 
rency,  Over  two  million  acres  of  rice  paddy  land  had  reverted  to  jungle  during  the  war,  and  in 
1949-47  Burma's  gross  national  product  was  still  40  percent  less  than  in  1998-39.  Mimng,  oil 
production,  and  timbering  had  been  virtually  stopped.  In  1947-48,  great  numbers  of  Burmese 
were  unemployed,  either  roaming  the  countryside  as  marauders  or  hiding  as  refugees  in  the  few 
major  towns  and  cities.  Near-starvation  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  consumer 
goods  were  unavailable  because  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  road  and  water  transport .  In 
short,  the  new  government's  task  ol  rehabilitation  was  enormous,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  law¬ 
lessness  and  insurgency. 2 

Government  and  Politim  Up  to  194ft 

Burma's  political  party  system  had  its  roots  in  the  immediate  past.  In  the  prewar  period 
ol  1935-41,  Burma  had  been  a  semi-seif-governing  British  colony.  Then  in  1943,  the  Japanese 
created  an  "independent”  Burma  government  under  Dr.  Ba  Maw.  Growing  resistance  to 
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Japanese  occupation  eventually  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Anti -Fascist  People's  Freedom  League 
lAl'PFL).  Under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Aung  .San,  this  Burmese  organization  furthered  plans 
lor  anti -Jajiane.se  resistance  in  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  but  its  leaders  were  interested 
primarily  in  a  postwar  drive  for  independence  from  Britain.  During  the  period  ol  the  interim 
British  government  in  lSMfj  17,  the  British  Governor  appointed  AFJ’l-’L  head  Aung  San  ns  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Council— in  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "interim  Burmese  gov 
eminent . "  In  the  11117  elections  for  the  constituent  assembly  which  was  to  frame  an  independent 
government  for  Burma,  AFPFL  candidates  won  almost  two-thirds  of  the  seals . 

The  AFPFL  Coalition  Is  Beset  by  Party  Politics 

The  AFPFL  was  not  a  political  party  in  the  Western  sense,  ltather,  it  was  a  coalition  of 
political  organizations  held  together  by  the  aim  of  imloix’ndenco  and  the  promise  of  full  achieve 
ment  of  self-government.  In  the  postwar  period  of  ItHij— IS,  the  AFPFL  included  Communists, 
Socialists,  the  People's  Volunteer  Organization  (PVO,1,  and  various  minority  political  groups. 

The  t  tmunists  had  two  strong  loaders:  Thakin  Sue,  a  fanatical,  stubborn,  doctrinaire 
man  of  limited  ability:  and  Thakin  Than  Tun,  an  intelligent  conspirator  with  real  administrative 
skills.  Karly  in  1946,  a  controversy  within  the  ranks  of  the  Communists  caused  a  comploe 
split  between  these  two  leaders  and  led  to  the  formation  under  Thakin  Soe  of  the  Communist 
Tarty  of  Burma  (CPBf ,  whose  members  were  known  as  the  "Ked  Hag"  Communists  Thakin 
Soe  and  a  small  group  of  several  hundred  lollowers  went  underground  to  begin  armed  insuricc- 
tion  against  the  interim  government.  The  Hod  Flags  were  officially  outlawed  by  the  government 
in  July  1940.  However,  the  greater  number  of  Communists  still  remained  in  the  open  as  the 
Burmese  Communist  Party  (liCPi  under  the  leadership  of  Thakin  Than  Tun  and  were  popularly- 
known  as  the  "White  Flag"  Communists.  During  the  war,  Thakin  Than  Tun  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  position  in  the  AFPFL  and  of  anti-Japanese  sentiment  m  Burma  to  organize  his  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  down  to  the  local  level.  After  the  split  with  the  Ked  Flags.  Than  Tun  retained  con 
trol  of  the  Communist  apparatus  in  the  districts  of  Burma  proper*  and  remained  within  the 
AFPFL  coalition .  However,  by  October  194G,  Communist  activities  in  the  AFPFL  had  been 
severely  curtailed,  the  BCP  had  been  excluded  from  the  AFPFL  council,  and  Than  Tun  had  re¬ 
signed  as  AFPFL  general  secretary  Communists  could  icmum  in  the  AFPFL  only  as  individ 
mils . 

The  Socialists  were  led  by  U  Bn  Swe  and  U  Kyaw  Xyejn,  who  were  largely  responsible  lor 
developing  mass  organizations  among  the  workers  nod  peasants.  Alter  the  exclusion  ol  the 
Communist  Party  Irom  tin  AFPFL  and  of  individual  Communists  from  positions  of  leadership, 
the  Social  inis  were  able  to  elect  Nyein  as  „cner.d  seciotar.v  of  the  AFPI-'L,  and  somewhat  later 
this  paily  became  the  dominant  gioup  in  the  Al-V.'L  for  a  decade. 


its  I 


The  PVO  was  created  m  1941L47  by  Gen.  Aung  San  as  a  paramilitary  organization.  It  was 
initially  composed  of  (1,000  to  7,000  partially  trained  soldiers  who  had  not  been  accepted  into  the 
new  regular  Burma  Army  and  was  designed  to  be  a  military  force  for  use  against  the  British  if 
Aung  San's  demands  for  a  negotiated  independence  failed.  It  quickly  became  a  political  orga¬ 
nization  with  local  units  and  district  headquarters  and  accepted  some  5,000  to  10,000  volunteers 
in  Burma  proper.  The  PVO  wanted  a  coalition  Burmese  government  in  which  the  Burmese 
Communist  Party  (White  Flags)  would  have  a  role,  but  these  aims  were  unacceptable  to  the 
Socialists.  The  PVOs,  like  the  Communists  ,  were  apparently  disgruntled  when,  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  the  British  granted  independence  to  Burma  without  an  armed  struggle— a 
struggle  which  both  had  been  preparing  to  wage  and  expected  to  be  necessary. 

Unfortunately  for  Burma's  future,  (Ten,  Aung  San,  head  of  PVO  and  the  AFPFI,  and  tempo¬ 
rary  head  of  the  interim  Burma  government,  was,  together  with  leading  members  of  his  cabinet, 
assassinated  on  July  1!),  l'.HT.®  Aung  San's  place  was  taken  by  U  Nu  (Thakin  Nu),6  but  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  AFPFL,  II  Nu  refused  to  join  any  of  its  constituent  groups,  including  the  PVO.i  lie 
was  thus  never  to  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  course  of  the  PVO,  to  moderate  its  political 
demands,  c  r  to  make  its  leadership  listen  to  reason. 

L  An’*  Government  la  Unable  To  Prevent  huurgency 

The  independent  Burma  government  of  1948  was  modeled  on  the  British  system,  with  a 
lower  house  (Chamber  of  Deputies)  elected  by  popular  vote  and  an  upper  house  (Chamber  of 
Nationalities,  designed  to  provide  some  voice,  but  little  power,  for  the  various  minority  peoples. 
The  president  of  Burma  was  the  head  of  state;  but  the  chief  executive,  as  in  Britain,  was  the, 
prime  minister.  He  and  his  cabinet  were  members  of  parliament  and  could  be  voted  out  ol' 
office. 

When  U  Nu  became  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  independent  Burma  in  January  1948,  his 
government  faced  avo  major  problems ,  The  first  was  to  restore  law  and  order  and  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  tlie  economy ,  the  second  who  to  maintain  unity  among  the  constituent  political  groups 
within  the  AFPFL.  The  resolution  of  either  of  these,  problems  depended  upon  success  in  solving 
the  othei  .  If  the  AFPFL  parties  could  not  work  together  in  the  government,  or  if  they  went  into 
opposition  to  U  N’u,  his  government  could  not  effectively  restore  internal  order  or  rescue  the 
economy.  if  no  real  progress  were  made  in  these  objectives,  the  AFPFL  might  lose  its  support 
base,  which,  in  turn,  might  cause  the  government  to  collapse.  A  strong  central  government  was 
needed  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems  facing  the  country  .* 

Unfortunately  for  U  Nu,  his  government  was  based  on  a  coalition  ot  AFPFL  parties  whose 
aims  were  often  either  mutually  antagonistic  or  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  government,  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  role  of  the  Communists  in  Burma  was  ambiguous,  since  postwar  international  Com¬ 
munist  aims  in  Asia  had  not  yet  been  solidified.  Not  until  the  spring  of  1948  was  the  Soviet  line 


reformulated  am)  the  derision  made  m  Moscow  to  support  armed  violence  by  the  Asian  Comiuu 
nist  parlies  against  the  newly  independent  governments,  under  the  claim  that  real  independence 
could  be  achieved  only  alter  all  vestiges  ol  "colonialist -imperialist"  influence  had  been  re 
moved."  Both  I  hakin  I  ban  Tun  with  his  White  Flag  associates  and  Thakin  Soe  with  his  already 
rebellious  Red  Flag  group  violently  opposed  two  items  m  the  agreements  with  Britain  for 
Burma's  independence,  payment  of  compensation  lor  nationalized  British  property,  and  prow 
sion  for  a  small  British  military  training  mission  after  independence.  To  the  Communists, 
these  were  evidences  of  the  lack  ol  real  independence . 

hi  the  first  four  months  of  1948,  U  Is'u  spent  most  of  his  time  try  ing  to  heal  the  growing  rill 
between  the  Communists  and  the  Socialists  and  trying  to  mollify  the  l’VO  and  other  groups  m  the 
AFPFL.  The  real  struggle  within  the  AFrFL  was  over  political  control  of  the  government  and 
patronage.  There  were  too  few  high-level  positions  and  too  many  rival  political  leaders  with 
both  strong  individual  and  mass  support  for  U  Nu  to  satisfy  everyone .  10 

Economic  disruption,  mass  unemployment,  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  and  bitter  ri¬ 
valry  among  the  major  groups  within  the  new  AFPFL  government  were  all  factors  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growing  unrest,  disillusionment,  and  frustration  throughout  the  country. 

WSl-RGENCY 

During  Hie  fall  of  1947  and  the  first  months  ol  BUS,  while  C  Nu  was  desperately  trying  to 
hold  his  AFPFL  coalition  together  in  the  lace  of  mounting  disorder  and  incipient  insurgency,  Red 
Flag  Communist  rebels  were  joined  by  armed  civilian  dissidents  who  worked  with  them  sporad¬ 
ically  in  hope  of  plunder  and  loot .  It  was  U  N'u’s  L.iluro  to  mollify  Than  Tun  ami  his  White  Flag 
followers  in  the  Burmese  Communist  Party  immediately  after  independence  in  1918,  however, 
which  touched  oft  a  chain  reaction  of  unrest  leading  to  large-scale  insurgency. 

Than  Tun  was  only  willing  to  settle  for  key  posts  in  the  li  Nu  government.  Believing  that 
he  could  obtain  large  popular  support,  Than  Tun  and  his  associates  made  personal  attacks  outlie 
i;  Nu  government  and  the  Burmese  Socialists,  hi  March  1948,  Than  Tun  and  the  hard-core 
members  of  the  Burmese  Communist  Party  held  a  huge  mass  rally  in  Pyinmana,  at  which  the 
Communists  promised  free  land  and  no  taxes  and  called  for  a  people's  struggle  The  rally  was 
attended  by  some  7.3.000  persons  who  apparently  came  chiefly  for  the  spectacle.  Encouraged 
now  to  believe  that  he  could  overthrow  the  government  by  force,  Than  Tun  ordered  large-scale 
armed  insurrection .  n  By  the  end  of  March  1918,  the  White  Flags  were  in  open  revolt. 

PVO  and  Army  l  nils  Join  f/ie  Communist  Insurgencies 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  nearly  10,000  members  ol  the  pro- Communist  People's  Volunteer 
Organization,  6, OOOof  whom  had  had  some  training  as  a  paramilitary  force,  went  into  insurgency . 


The  l’YOs  were  soon  organized  along  military  Hues  with  a  general  headquarters  in  Kangoon  and 
small  headquarters  units  in  the  towns  of  central  Burma.  The)  too  had  their  sympathizers.  Bo 
limn  Aung  ami  lty  Tun  Ilia  acted  as  their  principal  advoeates  and  negotiators  m  Kangoon .  i- 

Li  addition,  two  battalions  oi  the  liegular  Burma  Army  mutinied  and  joined  the  Communist 
and  PVO  insurgents  Among  them,  these  groups  held  most  of  central  Burma  and  the  main  ar¬ 
teries  of  road  and  water  transportation  Between  July  and  December  1948,  the  various  insur¬ 
gent  groups  eompiised  13,000  to  tiu.ooo  armed  men,  organized  into  relatively  small  units  of 
pit  toon  and  company  strength.  Divided  among  Bed  Flag  Communists,  White  Flag  Communists, 
and  the  PVOs,  they  were  plagued  by  factional  quarrels,  bickering  over  command  control,  and 
competition  for  cash,  supplies,  and  weapons  For  these  reasons,  the  insurgents  were  never  able 
to  mobilize  sufficient  strength  to  capture  Rangoon  and  control  of  the  government.  They  were 
able  to  dominate  Burma  proper,  however,  and  to  bring  the  economy  of  the  country  to  a  virtual 
standstill .  13  Although  the  Burma  Army  had  been  able  by  January  1949  to  make  some  progress, 
toward  preventing  large  concentrations  of  armed  insurgents  and  regaining  some  control  in  the 
major  cities,  another  setback  for  11  Nu  occurred  in  this  month— the  Karens,  Burma's  largest 
minority  group,  also  turned  against  the  government. 

The  Karen *  Aho  Rebel 

Disgruntled  at  the  failure  of  negotiations  with  U  Nu  for  a  separate  Karen  state  within  the 
Union  of  Burma,  a  large  militant  group  of  Karens  with  capable  leaders  opted  for  armed  insur¬ 
rection.  The  core  of  the  Karen  insurgents  was  the  Karen  National  Defense  Organization  (KNDO), 
a  paramilitary  force  organized  in  1047  lo  protect  Karens  from  lawless  Burmese  and  Communist 
attacks.  The  KNDO  core  consisted  of  some  5,<)0U  Karens  who  had  received  training  in  guerrilla 
warfare  from  British  officers  during  World  War  U.  They  were  joined  by  a  number  of  Karen  of¬ 
ficers  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  men  of  two  Karen  battalions  in  the  Regular  Burma  Army, 
who  deserted  to  them. 14  For  nearly  svx  months  in  19!'.),  the  KNDO  held  conti  ~<1  of  the  Altlone  and 
Insein  districts  near  the  capital  city  of  Rangoon  and  dominated  the  lower  delta  area  and  many 
parts  of  the  countryside  east  of  the  capital  and  south  to  Mergui.  "Among  all  the  insurgents," 
wrote  U  Nu,  "the  KNDOs  were  the  most  formidable  and  their  rebellion  put  the  Government  into 
unprecedented  straits,  "i- 

Only  U  Nu's  strenuous  clforts  at  negotiations  with  the  Karens,  internal  differences  among 
Karen  leaders,  and,  aliuvc  all,  the  inability  of  the  KNDOs  and  the  other  insurgent  forces  to  agree 
on  common  strategy  and  tactics  tor  large  scale  operations  saved  the  Burma  government  from 
defeat  and  disintegration.  After  July  1949,  the  insurgents  lost  their  hold  on  the  major  cities  and 
(owns  and  wore  seldom  able  to  operate  in  bands  of  more  than.  200  to  300  inen.ic  From  March 
1918  urn"  ’.ell  into  1930,  however,  the  insurgency  posed  a  real  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Burma  g  .ornment  and  endangered  its  continued  existence. 


I.  ink  of  External  Aid 

lhiring  tins  period  (l!)  18-50),  the  government  constantly  (eared  the  possibililv  til  substan¬ 
tial  external  Communist  assistance  tu  Burmese  Communis!  insurgents  There  is  mi  evidence, 
however,  that  they  received  am  money,  anus,  agents,  or  logistics  aid  irom  Moscow .  Apart 
from  advice  from  Peking  and  the  acec-ptaiice  of  between  .hi  and  luO  Burmese  tor  training  in 
Communist  China,  apparently  no  substantial  aid  was  given  by  the  Communist  bloc  or  other  out¬ 
side  sources.  It  should  be  noted  that,  between  1950  and  1954,  Communist  China  was  involved  in 
the  Korean  war  and,  from  1954  to  1000,  the  Peking  regime  was  posing  as  a  peaceful  iriend  oi 
Burma  .  * 

Tht‘  Insurgent  Political  Offensive  Is  Fragmented 

The  insurgents  operated  on  two  levels,  militniy  and  political.  The  political  Offensive  was 
mounted  by  the  nonmilitary  supporters  possessed  by  each  insurgent  group  in  Rangoon  and  other 
major  cities  and  towns.  These  followers  ol  the  Communists,  the  PVOs,  and  the  KNiX is,  served 
in  a  variety  of  ways— as  intelligence  and  counterintelligence  agents,  as  organizers  and  leaders 
of  local  groups  affiliated  with  the  different  insurgent  organizations,  and,  most  Tnjiortantly,  as 
channels  of  communication  to  the  government  and  as  advocates  of  the  various  insn  "gent  causes . 1  ■ 

The  political  aims  of  the  insurgent  groups  varied  considerably ,  The  Bed  Flags  ol  Tliakin 
Sou  were  doctrinaire  and  often  called  Trotskyites;  they  wanted  to  overthrow  the  government  by 
force  and  to  establish  a  Communist  state  on  doctrinaire  lines.  Tliakin  Sou  rcl'ust d  ir  join  uthei 
insurgent  leaders  in  any  kind  of  common  political  strategy,  and  most  ol  his  ioljowers  tame  irom 
lawless  elements  interested  in  jiersonal  aggrandizement .  Their  constant  resort  tu  terrorism , 
kidnaping,  and  intimidation  alienated  even  would-be  Communist  sympathizers .  At  one  lime  or 
another,  the  Red  Flags  waged  pitched  battle  with  every  oilier  insurgent  group,  as  well  as  will, 
the  Burma  Army. 

The  chief  political  menace  to  U  Nil's  government  rami'  from  Thai, in  Tfvut  1  mi's  White  Flag 
Communists,  who  wanted  immediate  recognition  and  active  participation  as  a  party  within  a 
coalition  Burmese  government.  The  White  Flags  were  organized  along  orthodox  lines,  with  a 
Politburo  and  a  Central  Executive  Committee,  and  had  the  assistance  ol  many  sympathizers, 
Them  Pe  (Myint),  Tliakin  Chit,  and  Kodaw  llmaing  being  the  principal  intermediaries  with  the 
R  Nu  government.  The  White  Flag  Communists  maintained  tonlnct  with  the  Indian  Communist 

refugee  Kuonunlang  troops  who  entered  Burma  in  1919-51)  irom  5  unn.ui  and  stilled  m 
northeastern  Keng  Tung  Province  are  not  considered  insurgents  These  t loops,  some  G.uuu 
men,  were  supplied  by  the  Kuomintaug  government  from  Formosa,  however,  their  pui  pose  was 
no)  to  overthrow  the  Burma  government  but  to  reenter  C  hina  Appi  oMiuaielv  halt  wcic  an  lilted 
out  ol  Burma  by  international  agreement  mat  those  who  remained  scltlci!  down  in  Keng  ’l  ung  as 
squatters  Many  oi  them  joined  with  small  insui gem  groups  from  time  to  time,  but  only  bn 
purposes  ol  looting  and  plunder 


I'arH  Uilough  H  M  iioKlial.  a  Burma  Ixmi  Indian  In  late  J  94'.*  oi  ui  I'  lSjO.  limn  lun  seal 
tw.j  members  ol  bis  Central  Fxoi  -olive  Committee,  Ue>  Aung  Gy  I  ansi  H«  1  hem  Swe.  to  Peking  u 
seek  guidance  (l"in  tin-  Chinese  Communists  As  a  result  ol  ClmieSe  «  '  ice,  'Ilian  lun  an 
n ou need  the  formation  ol  a  United  Democratic  Front  to  include  tbe  Ik'd  flags,  the  l’VOs,  and 
the  Karens 

Thakin  See  relused  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  White  Flags  and  the  PVOj,  although  pro 
Communist  in  ixilicy  ,  refused  to  accept  Communist  domination  in  practice.  The  Regular  Army 
mutineers  were  also  unwilling  to  operate  under  Communist  direction.  Meanwhile,  li'Ue  came 
front  Peking  except  advice,  often  conflicting,  and  continuing  rivalry  among  insurgent  leaders, 
as  well  as  a  steady  attrition  inflicted  by  the  Burma  Army,  sapped  Com  mum  si  strength,  is 

The  militant  KNIX)  had  the  advantage  of  a  single,  simple  aim— a  Karen  state.  Although  the 
Karens  briefly  cooperated  with  Than  Tun,  their  antagonism  toward  the  Burmese  in  general  and 
their  dislike  of  communism  in  particular  made  anything  beyond  local  military  cooperation  with 
either  the  White  Flags  or  the  PVOs  impossible .  The  less  militant  Karen  leaders  occupied 
positions  of  tespect  in  the  Rangoon  community  and  served  not  only  as  advocates  of  the  Karen 
cause  but  aiso  as  Intermediaries  in  diminishing  the  extent  and  strength  of  the  FNDO  insurgency,  is 

The  InturgenU  Lark  a  Concerted  Military  Strategy 

The  military  aspect  of  the  insurgency  presented  almost  as  confused  a  picture  as  the  politi¬ 
cal.  The  five  insurgent  groups  njy>rating  m  Burma  proper— the  Red  Flag  Communists,  the 
White  Flag  Communists,  the  PVOs,  the  mutineers  from  ihe  Regular  Burma  Army,  and  the 
KNDOs— were  organized  into  platoons  and  companies  along  British  Army  lines,  but  only  in¬ 
frequently  did  more  than  three  companies  group  together  for  a  single  operation.  A  concerted 
strategy  proved  impossible,  not  only  because  of  bitter  rivalry  at  all  levels,  but  also  because 
thousands  of  unemployed  Burmese  and  Karens  joined  the  loc  al  insurgent  groups  whenever 
chances  to  loot  or  plunder  appeared .  This  accretion  of  drifters  and  riffraff  handicapped  more 
than  it  helped  the  insurgent  leadership . 20 

Since  the  Burma  Army  was  small  and  the  government  unsure  of  the  loyalty  of  its  units,  it 
was  relatively  easy  during  1048  and  1940  for  the  various  insurgent  groups  to  mount  attacks  on 
government  forces,  to  take  and  hoid  towns,  to  raid  government  subtreasuries  and  supply  and 
munitions  dumps,  and  to  dominate  the  countryside  generally.  In  the  period  from  January  to 
July  1949,  the  number  of  armed  insurgents  in  all  groups  was  estimated  by  tie  Burma  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  exceeded  ZO.OUO,  and  there  were  probably  another  15,000  to  20,000  dissident  civil¬ 
ians  who  possessed  weapons  and  who  joined  up  with  local  insurgent  groups  from  time  to  time  for 
raids  and  looting. 
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The  liiM-rnal  difficulties  of  tin  msur^  uls  Unaliy  enabled  the  1  Nu  tiuu  im  m  i  iu  control 
and  co?iiyui.  o  no*  !;j  c»;n*ii:  lie,  ini  iii  Aiivi  iy.nl.  iiu  insurgent  groups.  led  >l  I  ed  I,}  ca  suaJt  u  s 
and  desertion.  wiiv  an  irritant  rather  than  a  nug.tr  threat  at  the  go\*  rniiunl  Where  there  was 
liifiillu'iulil  ! urn  to  disband  them,  tin  insurgents  created  only  lnral  aiid  sporadic  disorder  Bv 
1‘Jji.  the  Burma  government  had  reestablished  Us  authority  over  !I0  percent  of  its  teriitoty 
1  he  I’VU  insurgents  were  largely  dispersed  ami  substantial  numbers  ol  them  surrendered.  A]  - 
tnoi'gh  the  two  Communist  groups  and  the  KNIXJ  eont  limed  to  maintain  their  separate  existence, 
they  were  in  greatly  reduced  strength.  r,'he  Communists  were  pushed  west  of  the  Irrawaddy  in 
to  the  lower  Chindwiii  district,  and  the  KNDO  was  driven  into  the  hills  east  of  the  Siftang  River 
and  into  the  southern  Shan  plateau. 

Nonetheless,  the  insurgency  continued,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  government  and  always  a 
potential  threat  to  its  stability.  Despite  continuing  counterinsurgency  efforts,  there  were  still 
approximately  5,000  insurgents  at  large  in  September  1958.  After  an  intensive  counterinsur¬ 
gency  drive  between  September  1958  and  April  1900,  this  number  was  further  reduced  to  be¬ 
tween  2,000  and  2,500.  B 

COl  MLRIXSI  RGEbCY 

In  describing  the  Burmese  government’s  counterinsurgency,  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind 
three  time  periods:  1948-50,  1950-58,  and  I958-G0.  Between  March  1948  and  the  spring  of 
1950,  the  major  effori  of  the  government  v-s  military.  It  was  aimed,  first,  at  reducing  the  very- 
real  threat  of  insurgent  forces'  capturing  Rangoon  and  overthrowing  the  government  and,  second, 
at  breaking  the  hold  of  the  insurgents  over  large  sections  of  the  countryside  and  the  main  arter¬ 
ies  of  transportation. 

By  the  spring  of  1950,  these  minimum  aims  had  been  substantially  achieved,  and  insurgent 
strength  had  been  so  reduced  and  dispersed  as  to  allow  the  government  to  begin  mopping  up 
small  insurgent  forces  and  to  attempt  to  gain  more  general  support  lrom  the  i.-'P'iOu'c  By  1950, 
the  govemmen.  ""  0>h  to  proceed  with  its  programs  for  economic  and  social  development. 

However,  the  insurgency  was  not  ended  in  this  second  period  between  early  1950  and  Scptcmlier 
1958.  Raids  on  towns  and  villages  continued,  trucks  and  busses  on  the  highways  were  ambushed, 
railway  trains  derailed,  and  rail  and  highway  bridges  blown  up  with  disconcerting  regularity. 
People  and  goods  moved  throughout  the  country,  but  with  little  security . 

It  was  only  after  U  Nu  handed  over  the  prime  ministership  to  Gen.  Nc  Win,  in  September 
1958,  that  real  progress  against  the  insurgents  was  made.  Under  a  mandate  to  restore  law  and 
order  within  a  fixed  time  (18  months  as  it  .urned  out)  in  order  that  free  and  sale  elections  might 
be  held,  Gen.  Nc  Win's  military  caretaker  government  moved  vigorously  against  the  leinmuils 
of  the  insurgents  in  a  campaign  that  was  largely  successful. 
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ll  -thuai  l  I*  «\t  j.e  u.  U'mI  Uu  fchul<  |k  I'MkS  trout  1*U-'  Jo  Uic  IklMUH  f;n\t  rn- 

n)i.kni  vv.i>  v\  iUi  -•  j;i  num>  proUlcir  bt/siUs  that  of  ii»s>irgOiiO>  .  It  had  to  arrango 

i  t  v.  Im.ii  >.  nlf»ii_  •i^.l  <to  .»» .  .1 ...  ■  *- . ...» . . !  ...  I  '■  .w  . -1  V„»:  w  l 1  ♦  . 

’  ■'■=% . .  1  ^  ***«■«  «'i3  Mij'i'Jiiumv  njn  ,n  Iiiiiiiuu  m»*  vim  miv.’  »i  I  Lilt.  L  fltui  n,i|  iluis>|  It  nau  lu 

lit  .-uli-  now  l;i ami  in  wf  it  ways  it  would  proceed  toward  its  Socialist  goals.  it  had  to  bring 
paddy  land  back  into  i>roduction,  since  rice  export  was  the  chief  source  of  foreign  exchange  and 
essentia]  for  purchasing  the  materials  and  equipment  needed  for  economic  development;  and  it 
had  to  keep  together  the  loose  APPEL  political  coalition  as  the  mainstay  of  the  government .  22 
The  unrest  and  disorder  fucing  the  new  Burma  government  of  U  Nu  in  1948  were  enough  to 
discourage  tun  political  leader.  When  the  White  Flag  Communists  were  joined  by  the  PVO's 
and  members  of  local  village  defense  units  tthe  sitwundins) ,  and  when  nearly  two  full  battalions 
ef  the  Burma  Army  mutinied  to  Join  the  Insurgents,  there  were  many  prophets  of  despair.  U  Nu 
was  unsure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  remaining  units  of  the  Regular  Army  of  approximately  12,000 
men,  and  the  Union  Auxiliary  Military  Police  force  of  some  3,000  partly  trained  men  was  con¬ 
sidered  even  less  reliable.  In  the  first  part  of  1049,  conditions  deteriorated  even  further  when 
the  KNDus  began  their  armed  insurrection. 
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External  Aid  for  the  Government 

Although  the  U  Nu  government  was  facing  formidable  odds,  at  the  same  time  it  had  certain 
advantages.  So  long  as  the  government  could  maintain  itself  in  Rangoon,  it  had  access  by  air 
and  sea  to  the  oetside  world  trom  which  various  kinds  of  assistance  might  be  obtained,  Exter¬ 
nal  aid  for  the  counterinsurgent  forces  of  the  Burma  government  was,  however,  modest.  At  the 
height  of  the  insurgency  in  1949,  the  British  provided  the  hard-pressed  Burma  Army  with 
lb, 009  rilles  and  ammunition;  and,  during  the  army's  rapid  enlargement  between  1948  and  1952, 
a  small  British  Military  Advisory  Mission  was  cf  considerable  help.  The  major  assistance 
given  Burma  was  in  the  form  of  a  commonwealth  loan  authorized  by  the  Asian  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Great  Britain.  This  loan  strengthened  Burma's  foreign  exchange 
position  and  enabled  the  government  to  purchase  weapons,  military  equipment,  and  transport 
from  abroad.  After  1952,  there  ap,  eared  to  be  no  need  of  foreign  assistance  for  purely  mili¬ 
tary  counterinsurgent  activities.  Between  1956  and  I960,  the  United  States  sent  a  few  U.S. 
Army  officers  to  help,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  a  staff  college  and  a  new  Armed 
Services  Academy  for  officer  training. 

The  Government  Prepares  for  Military  Action  First 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  three  levels  of  action  undertaken  by  the  Burmese  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  discussed.  The  first  and  most  obvious  need  was  foi  military  action  against 
the  armed  insurrectionists.  The  second  was  political  warfare— combining  offers  of  amnesty, 
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uegnl  l  itmus,  and  (■‘-u.hulufci  il  »a:Uri  »m,  <hr  *--.**“!  •  <iH  ■*:—  r  -i^ 

:1V, .in  lun,  insurgent  groups  Ifii  third  *.u  tin  I  eriabli  nation  of  i,urn  mini.!  ir.uartp-iH* 

111  preparal  inti  foi  tlu  ,“i  ihcoming  mutes:  (hi  'hirnia  gm  i  riijiivul  did  not  sun!  Us  suppoil 
lor  l  he  a  run  .  A  large- seam  letruunem  anil  ti  aitaug  {‘log!  an  i  “.a;  begun  as  cat  ij  as  tin.  tail 
ol  1WIS  IVlcnsc  expenditures  wnv  oubstuu'ially  increased  to  provide  i  lie  a  run  with  new  u  ia|‘ 
oils,  transport,  am!  comniunu  aliens  cqu ipiin.  nl .  I  cliun.ilcly  .  the  arm}  retained  a  core  of  pro 
fessionally  trained  officers  and  men  whose  primary  loyal tj  was  to  then  nev  nation  and  1'  Nil's 
KovermnetU .  Arnij  recruits  came  front  all  over  Burma  proper,  us  officers  wet  e  la:. ..mo  with 
the  terrain  over  which  the}  had  to  fight,  ami  its  firepower  was  generally  superior  in  local  en¬ 
gagements  . 

In  addition,  the  Burma  Arm}  set  about  developing  ail  intelligence  and  counterintelligence 
network  which  grew  more  effective  as  fighting  experience  was  gained.  Using  loyal  peasants  in 
tile  villages,  local  officials,  and  the  more  well-to-do  members  of  the  populace  who  stood  to  suf¬ 
fer  most  from  the  insurgents  and  making  maximum  use  of  limited  communications  equipment, 
the  army  had  inlormation  as  good  as  and  perhaps  lietter  than  the  insurgents'.  L'ffeetive  use  was 
also  made  of  the  dozen  or  so  planes  possessed  by  the  government's  embryonic  air  loree  and  the 
Union  of  Burma  Airways.  Through  information  gained  by  aerial  reconnaissance,  the  Burma 
Army  was  able  to  prevent  an  insurgent  attempt  in  early  1949  to  combine  While  Flag,  PVO,  and 
KNDO  forces  for  a  march  on  the  capital , 

By  the  beginning  of  1950,  the  morale  of  the  Burma  Army  was  good,  and  trained  reeruits 
were  beginning  to  swell  its  ranks.  Professional  military  leadership,  superior  organization,  and 
good  communications  and  equipment  gave  the  army  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  not -so - 
well  equipped,  poorly  oiganized,  and  largely  uncoordinated  insurgent  forces. 

The  Army  Secure s  Major  Touns  and  Trantporl  Lines 

The  army's  first  task  was  to  recapture  the  principal  cities  and  towns  held  by  the  insurgents 
in  Burma  proper,  particularly  along  the  main  transport  lines.  This  was  a  clear-and-hold  oper¬ 
ation  involving  many  fire  fights,  as  well  as  a  number  ol  pitched  battles  against  insurgent  forces 
'mm  ,u  i.u  ’.red  men.  Considerable  progress  had  already  been  mad,.  ...ion  the  KNDOs  joined 
the  Communists  and  PVOs  in  armed  insurrection  against  the  government  in  January  1919. 

Gains  made  during  the  latter  part  of  iy  i8  were,  however,  more  than  lost  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1949.  23  Nevertheless,  profiting  from  insurgent  weaknesses  and  drawing  on  its  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  the  Burma  Army  recaptured  the  main  towns  in  Burma  proper  and  made  the  principal 
routes  of  transportation  reasonably  secure  by  the  lieginning  of  1950.  21 

In  1950  and  1951,  the  army  continued  its  drives  against  the  insurgent  groups  dispersed  to 
the  west  along  the  Irrawaddy  River  and  to  the  east  across  the  Sittnng  River.  As  the  army  in¬ 
creased  in  strength,  small  units  were  stationed  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  along  the 
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i  n  *'**-'■*  “  -<  •  <  n  -j.. i"  i.iiition.  unit*-  •[  the  a.m\  !i  'git'imi  and  tinned  local 
'd:  ;C  liifi.sr  fur  -re  that  t  r,.  »  »-<  t  ah,.  t..  guard  him  k»  ol  vu1|kiii.,  equipment.  ami  sup- 
pi ie*  Aimed  guards  also  comoied  tin-  trucks  that  cat  rid  ivnsutiH'i  gods  up -country  and  it  - 
tunu'.i  tn  K-.iiginm  mill  lire  an1  other  products.  Suliw  progi  css  was  made  in  protecting  river 
t  ru ill c .  the  main  wipe  til  t rrinsjc >i  ling  rice  to  Knngnon  lor  expert 

Political  If  arjare— Regaining  Popular  Support 

After  1950,  the  task  of  the  Burma  Army  as  a  counterinsurgent  force  was  made  easier  by 
two  facts  Firs' ,  the  Burmese  peasants  and  particularly  the  more  well-to-do  cultivators  and 
merchants  in  the  villages  and  towns  became  thorougljy  tired  of  constant  intimidation,  looting, 
and  raiding,  and  turned  to  the  army  for  protection.  Second,  the  efforts  of  the  Burma  govern¬ 
ment  to  stabilize  the  economy,  repair  wartime  damage,  and  rehabilitee,  viie  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  began  to  bear  fruit,  thus  winning  popular  support  for  the  counterinsurgents.  By 
the  beginning  of  1S52,  the  military  situation  was  w.ell  enough  in  hand  so  that  government  offi¬ 
cials  could  carry  out  their  functions  in  country  districts  and  the  government  could  proceed  with 
projects  for  economic  development.  Security  was  not  complete,  but  the  insurgency  had  beer, 
reduced  tc  sporadic  raids,  occasional  sabotage,  and  scattered  episodes  of  terrorism. 

The  government  now  began  a  more  intensive  campaign  oi  counterinsurgency  at  the  political 
level.  From  time  10  time  between  1952  and  the  beginning  of  1958,  the  still  legitimate  support¬ 
ers  of  the  insurgent  groups  urged  on  (hi  U  Nu  government  various  formulas  of  amnesty,  to  in¬ 
duce  insurgents  to  surrender.  The  government  was  willing  to  offer  amnesty  and  restore 
citizenship  to  the  insurgents  only  if  they  would  surrender  with  their  arms.  Between  1953  and 
1958,  certain  individuals  and  small  groups,  reported  by  the  Burma  Army  to  have  numbered  over 
.3,000,  accepted  the  offers.  The  bulk  of  the  surrenders  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  PVO  and 
KNDO.  The  hard-core  leadership  of  the  Burmese  Communist  Party  insisted  on  legalization  of 
the  parti  and  incorporation  of  its  armed  forces  into  the  Regular  Burma  Army  as  a  prerequisite 
for  laying  down  arms . 

Accompanying  the  sporadic  negotations  and  offers  of  amnesty,  the  Burmese  government  and 
army  undertook  an  intensive  psychological  warfare  campaign  designed  both  to  convince  the  in- 
auigenia  and  Lucii  oyi.ipaitui.eio  that  due  lebvi  eiiuSe  Wuo  i.opclcao,  and  to  convince  officials, 
civil  servants,  and  the  general  public  that  the  government  was  stable  and  making  steady  prog¬ 
ress  toward  its  Socialist  welfare  objectives.  The  Department  of  Kducation  and  Psychological 
Warfare  took  the  campaign  to  the  civilian  population.  The  army,  through  a  special  unit  of  the 
Defense  Services  Institute,  undertook  the  iimin  effort,  which  was  directed  ai  army  personnel, 
local  defense  units,  and  the  insurgents  hemselves.  Over  700,000  pamphlets  were  prepared  by 
the  Defense  Services  Institute;  radio,  public  speeches,  and  jeep-mounted  loudspeakers  were 
also  extensively  used  to  get  across  'he  government’s  message. 


Ti*  iju'tM  ul  ttK  k  vt  rnjl  i.il  in  t  siphiiiilig  Mia:  s  cuncan-ui,  sn  ,is»i5  i  it  .ultnaluis  it1 ! 
;.,nJ  IjutK  into  ,  ruJiHliuli.  Ih  expand  ng  di»ti  iliuUon  '>1  «•<••« j,inm  I  good*.  and  i»  |ai  ruling 
Oltiti  Uhl!  ic  mciibuivS  oi  the  Ifoiioinn  development  piogr -am,  sol  nil  v  1 1  mtui  cod  the  prop  i 
gamin  campaign  lii  a  relative';'  sl.oii  time,  it  was  obvious  in  inosi  pans  ot  iht  country  iliat  the 
insurgents  could  oiler  almost  notli  up  n>  (lie  po,  illation  that  I  lit*  govci  lUncnl  w*s  not  altcady 
doing  more  eflectivcly  i'' 


Kehabilitation  oj  Former  / nmrgentt 

In  1955,  the  government  I  vegan  a  drive  to  secure  more  surrender  s,  offering  1  literal  amnesty 
terms  and  the  promise  of  rehabilitation  as  citizens.  The  army  organized  those  insurgents  who 
surrendered  into  ''Rehabilitation  Brigades.  "  Former  insurgents  were  housed  with  their  families 
in  specially  constructed  camps  where  they  were  well  fed  and  clothed  and  given  instruction  in 
simple  skills  and  trades  for  from  four  to  six  months.  These  Rehabilitation  Brigades  were  then 
used  on  a  variety  of  government  construction  projects;  after  J2  to  Is  months,  the  men  and  their 
families  were  returned  to  their  home  villages  and  helped  to  begin  Uselul  occupations. 

The  growing  number  of  surrenders  after  1955  and  the  limited  data  available  suggest  that 
this  rehabilitation  effort  had  a  considerable  degree  of  success  as  an  inducement  to  surrender. 

No  evidence  is  available,  however,  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  ex-insurgents  who  remained 
law-abiding  citizens  after  (heir  return  to  home  villages.  There  is  some  evidence,  in  fact,  that 
insurgent  mrces,  particularly  the  Communists,  maintained  contact  with  these  ex-insurgents, 
continued  to  'ndoetrinate  them  in  Communist  propaganda,  and  considered  them  a  core  ol  sup¬ 
porters  useful  for  the  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  press  reports  indicated  an  increase  in  insurgent  activity— at  least,  the 
number  of  armed  attacks  on  villages,  demolitions  of  bridges,  and  robbing  of  persons  on  buses  in 
the  country  increased  noticeably.  Those  acts  were  often  attributed  to  the  Communists,  )’\  ds, 
and  KNDOs;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  committed  by  bandits  who  came  into  the  settled 
areas  from  hideouts  in  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains. 

The  Government’*  Campaign  Falter* 

Between  January  and  September  105S,  both  the  military  and  political  efforts  oi  the  army  and 
the  government  slackened,  as  a  result  of  a  deteriorating  political  climate  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  U  Nu  and  his  closest  associates  could  no  longer  hold  the  AFPF1,  coalition  together,  and 
the  organization  split  into  two  groups.  The  most  cohesive  was  the  Socialist,  led  by  C  Bn  Sue 
and  U  Kynw  Nyein  and  controlling  the  largest  single  bloc  of  votes  in  the  parliament.  I’  Nu  was 
forced  to  rely  on  a  number  of  splinter  groups,  including  the  Communist  People's  Comrade  Party 
and  other  pro-Communisl  factions.  These  leftist  groups  formed  a  loose  coalition  called  the 
National  Unity  Front  (NUF),  which  only  just  managed  to  muster  enough  votes  in  parliament  to 
prevent  passage  of  a  no-confidence  motion  against  li  Nu  in  June. 
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In  I  Vu's  |«-liu<  ntl  ill  (In  n’t  irs  ttx  t  oimiiuni  si  tnrurgi  nts  .mil  li  i  [i  lent, lining  I'VH  allies 
>*a*  -in  npi « -■  rlui 1 1 1>  lo  pri  ».h  tin  ii  claims  Ini  oil  trial  recognition  ami  cm-plctc  ninncsiy  l!\ 

Julie,  military  emmict  >nt,ui  gnu  y  ha ■  I  coltic  U>  a  gi  lading  hall  ami  negot  i.itiuns  iu'u  being  rai¬ 
ned  on  nt  a  Irantic  pace  !t  ix.vitiik  app.ii  cui  m  August  liul  tin  U  Nu  pni'i  nnii  iil  could  not  sur¬ 
vive  another  i>;< riianit'iit a r>  tost.  Fearing  civil  wn*\  local  political  leaders  in  cities  ami  towns 
ami  in  Rangoon  itsell  vied  with  each  olhci'  lo  scenic  control  ol  village  anil  town  delense  units 
itiuH  callcii  pyiasnwthas) ,  the  local  police,  am)  the  Union  Military  Police.  These  ’'picket 
aimies,"  up  well  as  the  existence  ol  tin  estilnateil  10,000  armed  nun  in  Rangoon  on  September  1, 
posed  still  another  threat  to  the  l1  Nu  government  . 

jVc  ff  in  Take*  Over 

It  was  under  these  eueimistanees  that  Gen.  Ne  Will  and  his  colonels  .staged  a  bloodless  and 
"eonstltutional"  coup  d'etat.  In  late  October,  a  month  alter  U  Nu  had  turned  over  the  reins  of 
government  to  Ne  Win,  Parliament  eleetod  him  Prime  Minister  Ne  Win  agreed  to  ojK-rale  a 
military  caretaker  government  for  six  months,  a  period  later  exteudi-d  another  twelve  months 
by  parliament.  With  a  mandate  to  restore  law  and  order  so  dial  tree  and  safe  elections  could 
be  held  ,  Gen.  Ne  Win's  government  had  a  tree  hand  to  deal  with  insurgents  oi  any  kind 

Very’  quickly,  a  stepped-up  military  campaign  was  instituted,  accompanied  by  increased 
psychological  warfare  to  encourage  surrender.  One  additional  tactic  was  introduced;  the  sys¬ 
tematic  disarmament  of  civilians  in  tin-  principal  cities  and  towns ,  In  April  I960  Ne  Win  could 
report  that  over  56,000  rifles  with  ammunition  had  been  seized,  fewei  than  1,000  from  known  in 
surgents.  From  the  start  of  the  insurgency  to  June  9,  195m,  the  Burma  War  Office  stated, 

36,703  rebels  had  surrendered.  During  the  stepped-up  counterinsurgency  campaign  from  mid- 
1958  to  i960,  over  7,000  insurgents  surrendered— including  over  2, Ouu  White  Flag  Communists, 
more  than  2,000  1’VO's,  some  500  KNDO's,  over  200  Red  Flag  Communists,  and  approximately 
2,700  "others.  "27  Except  for  occasional  raids  by  small  insurgent  bands,  the  main  arteries  ol 
transportation  and  the  major  agricultural  areas  had  been  made  secure.  The  combined  counter  - 
insurgency  program  of  military  action,  i>oUticai  warfare,  and  rehabilitation  had  undoubtedly 
paid  off.  The  tactic  of  eiv'U  <n  ui*  t’mnip.ont  n  Vox  towns  and  cities  had  proved  particularly 
effective. 

By  early  i960,  Gen.  Ne  Win's  efforts  had  been  sufficiently  successful  for  elections  to  be 
held  in  February  and  March.  II  Nil's  reconstituted  political  organization,  the  Union  Party  (gen¬ 
erally  called  the  Pyadaungsu  Party),  was  swept  into  office  by  a  landslide  vote.  In  April  Ne  Win 
handed  over  the  government  to  its  elected  representatives,  and  the  army  returned  to  iLs  tusks  of 
defense  and  internal  security  . 
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Utu  n  l  Nil  I  "It; :  ni’ii  to  ullin  1:1  April  lMoU  as  I’i  uni  Minister.  tin  insurgency  no  longt  r 
CRtiwtl  the  iCovcriir.ii.iit  mui  li  oiin  nr  It  should  !«■  unioT  Im-  ever,  ilia!  seme  a.iinu  armed  in 
surgcnls  rcllKlimi'.  tree  and  both  1  hukm  See.  llu  lint  Ting  11  adc.  sndTliakm  1  li.iii  Tun.  the 
White  l-'la  n  leader,  had  escaped  capline,  as  li.nl  linn  elm  I  lieutenants  Although  a  selllcmuil 
was  arranged  providing  tor  a  Katenin  state,  it  was  far  less  than  the  Kaiena  had  demanded  . 

Wilde  many  id  the  Karen  leadcls  had  surrendered.  heeli  captuied.  or  Im  ii  killed.  a  haiJ  me 
still  ojierated  with  small  hands  in  the  lulls  and  mountains  tast  ol  the  SiU.ing  Kitvi  The  largest 
number  of  surrenders  were  Irom  the  ranks  td  the  I'Vt),  social  ol  their  undci ground  leaders 
were  pardoned  and  joined  ir  the  activities  of  the  People's  Coincide  Parti  and  social  other 
small  politieal  groups,  all  Communist  oriented. 

No  politieal  settlement  had  been  reached  with  the  Communists,  who  still  had  many  sup 
porters  in  the  various  factions  making  uj >  tile  National  Inily  Tumi,  which  const ituted  an  opp  >si 
tion  group  to  the  U  Nu  government  after  ltitio.  Laek  of  a  sal ish.eloiy  politieal  settlement  with 
the  principal  insurgent  groups,  which  were  allowed  to  maintain  their  headquarters  without  loo 
much  molestation,  was  a  potential  threat  to  the  government.  Vet  this  did  not  seem  to  give  C  Nu 
and  his  associates  any  real  concern  during  I'h.hj  and  lihil. 

Economic  and  Social  Consequence s 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  insurgency  wrie  severe.  Damage  to  imhlie  and  jirivafe 
property  was  estimated  at  .$.100  million.  U  Nu  asserted  that  there  were  00, Out)  military  and  ci¬ 
vilian  casualties  (killed,  wounded,  and  missing)  between  litis  and  1051.  The  nearly  one  million 
refugees  who  had  flooded  into  Rangoon  and  other  cities  created  a  most  difficult  problem  ol  re¬ 
settlement .  Agricultural,  mining,  and  '  tier  production  had  fallen  tar  short  of  c.\pcctations. 
Altogether,  the  period  of  insurgency  held  back  the  economy  of  Burma  and  retarded  economic 
progress  until  after  195-1 .  Counterinsurgency  measures  contributed  little  to  the  economy  ol  the 
country  until  a  gradual  restoration  of  law  and  older  enabled  "i<-  government  to  proceed  with  us 
plam  mr  agricultural,  industrial,  and  transport  development.  One  result  ol  the  counterinsur¬ 
gency  was  the  expansion  ol  the  Burma  Army  Iron'  a  force  of  approximately  15,000  in  litis  to 
one  of  150,000  in  1900. 2tf 

The  most  important  consequences  of  the  insurgency  were  social  and  psychological .  dap 
nnese  occupation  had  disrupted  the  Burmese  social  order  and  encouraged  lawless  elements  to 
resort  to  violence.  Many  Burmese,  never) lieless,  had  regarded  this  peri  xl  as  temporary  and 
fully  expected  that  intern.,  order  would  be  restored  when  World  War  11  ended.  The  briel  period 
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jit  .ii'i  iiij  i  r.tn—i i  i  u|  jnmi-i  !n  :iu  null  |n  m!i  ut  But  n,a  gm  cl  iiincnt .  tin  Hi: i  nn1  si  assumed  l In  n 
«n  g"Vi  nimi-rl  u iiul  I  In-  n  1)1  ■  lo  mil  tin  count  i\  :i tn I  providi  lor  internal  seem  il>  .  In  ly|>, 
ilk  it  u;is  iiii'ii-  1 1-;»  r  "I  loicign  iiilci  \  cm  ton  Ih.in  ol  nittrii.il  lisunlii 

Tin-  insurgency  oi  HMs-iiO  thus  i  aught  the  t;m  tninu  nl  ..■.<!  the  people  unprepared,  and  lor 
two  years  no  one  was  sure  if  the  new  governin'. nt  could  bruig  it  to  an  end.  Unlike  the  resistance 
to  the  -Japanese  oeeu|iation,  the  postwar  insurgency  tuvolteii  Buimcse  fighting  Burmese,  with 
some  of  the  Karens  loyal  and  some  m  relielli  'll  A  new  clcnunl  on  the  Hurmese  seene  was  the 
tendency  of  local  political  leaders  and  even  local  officials,  ns  well  as  national  leaders,  to  arm 
their  political  followers— flu's  developed  the  "pocket  armies."  Undoubtedly,  many  loyal  Bur¬ 
mese  could  see  little  difference  between  the  open  and  known  pocket  armies  ol  the  politicians  and 
the  armed  units  of  the  underground  insurgents.  Armed  action,  violence,  and  intimidation  for 
political  ends  became  common  and  even  accepted  features  of  Burmese  life. 

A  ff  enl t  Gorrrnmenl  Lradt  to  Reneu  rti  lnturfimcY 

The  ll  Nu  government,  duly  elei  led  in  April  1IMJ0,  thus  inherited  a  more  secure  country  than 
it  had  left  in  September  1958,  hut  it  still  had  to  overcome  the  social  and  psychological  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  insurgency.  Burmese  politics  had  become  largely  the  polities  of  personal  leader¬ 
ship,  factionalism,  and  political  action  for  personal  power  or  gain.  The  second  U  Nu  govern¬ 
ment,  which  held  power  for  only  two  years,  seemed  unable  to  counteract  this  tendency.  It  was 
not  long  before  l:  Nu’s  Pyadaungsu  Party  was  split  into  factions  much  like  the  AFPl-'l,  in 
Communists  and  their  sympathizers  took  every  opportunity  to  advance  their  cause  and  weaken 
It  Nu . 

By  February  llltil,  the  War  Office  reported  that  the  strength  of  armed  insurgent,  groups  was 
again  nearly  10,000:  1,010  White  Flag  Communists,  000  Bed  Flag  Communists,  4,100  Karens, 
2,000  Shuns,  and  several  hundred  others.!*  The  significant  increase  was  in  the  Shan  and  Karen 
minority  groups,  evidence  of  the  growing  discontent  of  these  and  other  minorities  with  the  Bur¬ 
mese  government,  which  they  believed  to  lx-  neglecting  their  interests  and  discriminating  against 
them.  In  February  1002,  tlic  minority  groups,  meeting  in  Taunggyi,  the  southern  Shan  capital, 
made  specific  demands  and  evidenced  a  growing  militancy.  In  addition,  a  leftist,  pro-Commu- 
nist  group  won  control  of  t:  Nu's  Pyatiaungsu  Party,  to  the  consternation  ot  the  non-Contniunisl 
Socialists  and  the  entire  business  community.  Very  little  counterinsurgency  action  was  under¬ 
taken  during  the  two  years  of  U  Nu's  government;  insurgent  groups  thus  obtained  a  breathing 
spell,  which  they  used  to  regroup  and  to  restock  Weapons  and  supplies. 
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Ajlrt  <1  A«<oH  </  t  imp.  N<  'ii  A  t  puli  nli  *  H  ilh  the  Iniur  flails 

l.:trly  on  March  I'l'iJ,  (hi,  Nc  Win  mil  1 1  u.  Bui  mu  Army  took  control  n|  ll,  g.-n  nnu  nl 
tur  a  so  com  I  time,  but  not  In  imitation  ->1  tin-  civilian  leaders  on  tins  invasion.  Tin  coup  was 
carefully  planned,  tin  only  insanity  m-mg  tite  son  nl  a  Shan  chirltain.  Gen.  Nr  Win  I'nitn  ciittely 
tunned  a  Revolutionary  Council,  ;t  sell  appointee  junta  to  govci  a  the  country  .  Within  a  slum 
time,  over  2,500  politicians  had  been  arrested  and  either  jailed  ox  put  under  detention  The 
Humic  sc  Constitution  was  setupped,  end  courts  were  abolished,  aiul  the  Uciolutn  nary  Counei! 
proelauned  its  program  of  "The  llurmese  Way  to  Socialism."  Since  I  he  1002  coup.  Western  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  largely  eliminated,  while  Communist  bloc  influence  has  lncrcntod.  Westerners 
arc  not  welcome  in  Burma,  but  Russians,  Communist  Chinese,  and  other  Ked  doe  nationals  come 
and  go  freely. ’0 

During  1905,  there  were  protraited  negotiations  between  the  government  and  the  Communist 
ami  KNDO  insurgents,  No  Win  permitting  their  leaders  to  come  to  Rangoon  for  the  meetings. 
Amnesty  offers  were  of  no  avail  against  the  intransigent  stand  taken  by  the  Communists,  who 
apparently  believed  they  could  wilt  full  legal  recognition  for  their  pa'Ty  as  well  as  inclusion  en 
bloc  of  their  a  mud  forces  within  the  Regular  Burma  Army.  When  negotiations  were  broken  oil 
in  November,  the  leaders  were  given  sale  conduct  to  return  to  their  underground  headquarters , 
Gen.  Ne  Win  then  arrested  most  of  the  pro-Communist  politicians  still  at  large  and  announced 
a  new  and  concerted  counterinsurgency  campaign. 

Whether  this  campaign  will  succeed  remains  an  pen  question  at  the  i>criod  ol  this  writing 
in  mid- 190-1  •  The  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  minorities,  as  well  as  of  the  Burmese,  with  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  military  has  provided  an  impetus  to  a  new  outbreak  of  insurgency  ,  including 
now  the  Shuns  and  Kuchins.  It  has  been  reliably  reported  that,  in  April  Hhil,  there  wcie  mer 
0,000  Shan  insurgents,  over  5,000  KNDO&,  several  thousand  organized  Kuchin  insurgents,  and  an 
accretion  to  Communist  undergr  -und  strength  of  several  thousand. 

Hypothesis:  A  Policy  of  Containment 

The  situation  in  Burma  illustrates  a  major  problem  of  counterinsurgency  which  is  not  oiten 
considered.  If  Ne  Win  was  generally  successful  in  his  counterinsurgency'  efforts  between  195s 
and  April  1900,  why  could  not  the  civilian  Burma  government  under  U  Nu  hold  the  line  and  at 
least  continue  to  provide  internal  order  as  adequately  as  the  Ne  Win  caretaker  regime?  And 
why,  when  the  army  took  over  for  the  second  time  in  1902,  didn't  it  take  the  same  steps  to  restore 
internal  security  as  it  had  done  previously? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  not  just  the  relative  inexperience  and  the  considerable  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  Burma  government,  civilian  or  military.  It  lies  in  the  fabric  of  Burmese 


polities.  Kviikuieo  of  observers  and  ivjioits  appearing  continually  in  the  Burmese  press  suggest 
an  answer  m  two  parts.  First,  officials  and  political  leaders  in  the  countryside  have  accoin- 
m.Klated  themsehes  to  the  existence  of  insurgent  groups,  just  as  they  accommodated  during  the 
w a  iu  the  Japanese  oecupatiun  forces.  Weapons  and  other  supp  ins  reach  the  insurgent  groups 
by  tacit  agreement,  under  threats  of  raids,  kidnaping,  terrorise  ,  and  the  like.  Since  both  sides 
profit  by  such  understandings,  the  task  of  the  army  is  made  much  more  difficult.  Second,  and 
more  important,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Burma  Army,  as  well  as  local  politicians  and  local 
officials,  may  have  developed  a  vested  interest,  in  keeping  the  insurgency  going  to  a  modest  de¬ 
gree  instead  of  crushing  it  entirely.  Personnel  of  the  Burma  Army  are  well  housed;  thetr  fam¬ 
ilies  are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for.  Defense  expenditures  tor  the  first  three 
years  of  the  insurgency  averaged  42  percent  ol  the  total  annual  budget;  since  then,  they  have 
taken  between  19  and  22  percent .  If  the  insurgents  were  totally  crushed,  internal  security  might 
become  the  function  of  the  police  and  there  would  lie  less  justification  for  a  large  army.3' 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  a  major  consequence  of  the  1948  insurgency  has 
been  to  develop  among  officials  and  politicians  and  within  the  Burma  Army  itself  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  the  continuance  of  disorder,  so  long  as  it  does  not  threaten  the  exiotence  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  hi  such  a  situation,  many  individuals  and  groups  may  profit,  but  the  loser  is  the  ordinary 
cultivator,  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  asks  only  to  live  his  life  in  relative  peace  and  security  in 
a  fruitful  land . 
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Chapter  fourteen 

INDONESIA  (1958-1961) 


by  Genevieve  Collint  Linebnrger 

Confronted  by  rising  political  and  economic  dis¬ 
content,  President  Sukarno,  supported  by  tile  Coni  - 
munist  Party  of  Indonesia  (PK1),  tried  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  of  open  Insurgency;  when  this  failed, 
he  attacked  with  strong  military  force,  courted 
public  opinion,  and  offered  a  safe  personal  re¬ 
treat  to  returning  insurgents — a  formula  that  in¬ 
creased  the  control  of  the  President  and  the  PKI 
over  an  impoverished  country. 


background 


The  situation  in  Indonesia  between  1968  and  1961  was  evocatively  described  in  the  titles  of 
two  books  published  in  recent  years—  Indone&.a:  Troubled  Paradise  and  licbels  in  Paradise,  i 
Physical  aspects  of  the  country  and  its  tropical  climate  do  indeed  invite  the  comparison  to  para 
disc,  although  Indonesia  has  been  experiencing  rebellion  and  disturbance  of  one  kind  or  another 
ever  since  January  19-12,  when  the  Japanese  first  invaded  what  was  tnen  a  Dutch  colony  The 
rebellion  of  1958  must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  Japanese  occupation  and  the  long 
postwar  struggle  for  independence  against  the  Dutch,*  for  in  that  year  the  legacy  of  instability 
and  rebellion  turned  against  the  Indonesians  themselves. 

Area *  AJfected  by  the  ln$urgency 

Indonesia's  physical  terrain  has  contributed  to  the  duration  and  form  of  insurgent  activity. 
From  1958  to  1961,  rebel  activity  was  confined  to  only  a  few  of  Indonesia's  some  9,000  islands, 
and  most  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  the  central  portions  of  Sumatra,  Sulawesi  (Celebes),  Ma¬ 
luku  (the  Moluccas),  and  western  Java. 

From  70  to  90  percent  of  Sumatra  is  forested  and  the  island  is  mountainous,  especially  in 
the  west,  where  a  coral  edge  and  deeply  cut  mountain  streams  make  approach  difficult.  Kenntji 
Mountain  in  Sumatra  (12,161  lcet)  is  still  an  active  volcano,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 


*See  ch.  10,  "Indonesia  ( 1 9-46-1  9PJ) .  " 
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active,  dormant,  or  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  island  group.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sumatra— which 
is  more  or  less  Inserted  lengthwise  by  the  Barisan  mountain  range  there  is  a  flat  alluvial  plain 
which  merge.-,  into  a  forest -revered  swamp.  Many  rivers  of  the  swamp  area  become  (innaviga¬ 
ble-  during  the  rainy  season  (October  and  November  north  of  the  equator  and  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary  south  of  the  equator)  Ix'cauae  of  the  formation  of  deltas  up  to  12  miles  in  width.  J 

In  contrast  to  Sumatra,  which  is  one  relatively  compact  land  mass  although  surrounded  by 
numerous  smaller  islnnds,  Sulawesi  is  shn]>ed  somewhat  like  an  octopus;  so  many  and  narrow 
arc  its  tentacles,  in  fact,  that  early  explorers  believed  it  lo  be  an  island  group  rather  tlian  a 
single  island.  Approximately  711,000  square  miles  in  area,  jiossesslng  about  3,000  miles  of 
coastline,  and  with  no  part  farther  than  70  miles  from  the  ocean,  Sulawesi  is  nonetheless  not 
readily  approachable  because  of  the  rocks  and  coral  reefs  that  almost  surround  it.  The  island 
is  mountainous  and  covered  with  tropical  rain  forest,  except  for  some  marshy  flats  which  have 
formed  around  lakes  in  the  center.  Its  rivers,  though  numerous,  frequently  become  unnavigable 
owing  to  rapids,  waterfalls,  and  gorges.  Sulawesi  therefore  affords  an  ideal  hiding  place  for 
guerrillas,  and  at  the  same  time  the  terrain  makes  conventional  army  operations  difficult.  The 
terrain  of  Halmahera,  where  the  insurgency  of  Maluku  was  concentrated,  is  quite  similar.  3 
Java,  liofl  miles  lung,  varies  from  60  to  100  miles  in  width  and  is  dotted  with  volcanoes 
which  form  an  east  to  ivest  axis.  There  are  44  volcanic  cones  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  in 
height  and  another  14  cones  that  are  still  higher.  Heavy  sulphuric  gases  generated  by  volcanoes 
and  sometimes  emerging  in  gas  vents  frequently  make  Java's  valleys  uninhabitable.  In  western 
Java,  there  are  two  major  fertile  agricultural  areas  located  in  the  alluvial  Bandung  Basin  and 
Garut  Basin,  formerly  volcanic  lakes.  Although  Java's  rivers  are  swift  during  the  October  to 
May  rainy  season,  they  tend  to  become  low  during  the  dry  season.  * 


Economic  Factors  Increase  Regional  Discontent 

Indonesia's  difficulties  have  in  part  been  engendered  by  the  very  uneven  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  population  in  this  multi -island  givup .  Of  the  97  million  population  for  Indonesia  as 
a  whole  shown  In  the  1961  census,  63  million  were  located  in  Java  and  Madura,  the  small  island 
just  off  Java's  northern  coast.  The  population  of  Sumatra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  oDly  about 
15.  7  million  and  that  of  Sulawesi  a  little  over  7  million, 5  despite  the  fact  that  these  outer  islands 
produced  a  large  share  of  the  goods  providing  foreign  exchange.  The  rebels  on  Sumatra  and 
Sulawesi  claimed  that  all  of  the  oil  revenue  from  Central  and  South  Sumatra,  amounting  to  10 
percent  of  Indonesia's  revenue,  went  to  Indonesia's  capital  Djakarta,  located  on  Java.  They 
also  claimed  that  Sumatra  produced  most  of  Indonesia's  foreign  exchange,  and  that  South  Suma¬ 
tra,  which  |  reduced  37  percent  of  all  Indonesia's  foreign  exchange,  got  in  return  only  6  percent 
of  the  national  revenue.* 
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The  Indonesian  government  under  President  (Sukarno  denied  this  contention.  It  claimed  that 
m  interislami  trade  in  10.35  Java  supplied  Sumatra  with  almost  4  .  ;i  Inllion  rupiah  worth  ol  goods, 
including  rice,  manutartured  sugar,  salt,  cigarettes,  and  soap,  while  Somalia  supplied  Java  with 
less  than  1  7  Inllion  rupiah  worth  ol  salted  and  dried  lisli,  coltee,  palm  oil,  and  petroleum  prod 
ucts.  The  government  also  claimed  that  the  total  export  figures  for  195o  were  in  Inllion  rn 
piah  in  value,  ol  which  West  Sumatra  supplied  less  than  .2  billion.  North  Sumatra  -  billion,  and 
South  Sumatra  li. a  billion.  But  tile  gov  ernineii!  appeared  to  have  plonked  the  tart  that,  even 
by  its  own  figures,  this  totaled  more  than  hall  ol  the  total  foreign  cxcnangc.  ■ 

Whatever  the  facts,  the  outer  regions  were  definitely  dissatislied  at  the  percentage  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange  which  they  received.  This  dissatisfaction,  combined  with  the  fact  that  military 
commanders  of  several  regions  had  heen  given  a  great  amount  of  power  and  assumed  even  more 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  illegal  barter  trade  Bather  than  send  goods  to  Djakarta  and  get  only  a 
fraction  of  the  foreign  exchange,  several  regions  began  to  send  goods  directly  to  Singu|Kiro  •  j.(. 

the  Philippines,  where  they  could  receive  full  value  lor  the  goods  bnrtercdy  * 


Other  Economic  Problem « 

The  loss  of  revenue  tu  he  eeniral  government  engendered  by  this  illegal  trade  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  factors  adversely  affecting  the  Indonesian  economy  The  l'ljs  budget  deficit, 
originally  estimated  at  Up.  0.5  billion,  was  revised  upward  to  Up,  s  billion  *  Kulilier  prixluc 
tion  was  also  falling  off  considerably  .  In  ltnit)  the  government  itself  reported  that  do  percent  ol 
the  West  Java  rubber  plantations  needed  re] >1  anting  Ix'causc  the  trees  were  old  and  the  yield  was 
poor.  This  condition  affected  12  rn  liber  estates  with  a  combined  area  of  0,157  hectares.  The 
rubber  plantations  ol'  the  Tasikmalaja  area  alone  had  decreased  in  production  I  rum  ft,  070  tons  m 
1ft  11  to  0,751  tons  in  1059.  “> 

Indonesia  was  also  laced  with  rising  inflation,  hi  1051,  money  circulation  was  reported  as 
being  Up.  .3. Oil  billion:  by  1030,  this  had  risen  to  Up.  1.1  oil  billion;  and  by  December  loos,  it 
was  reported  as  being  Up.  2ft  billion.  11  In  the  meantine,  gold  and  lorcign  exchange  holdings 
were  reported  to  have  dee  reused  from  lip.  2.75  million  in  Deceinlxu'  1055  to  Up.  l.os  million 
in  June  1050.  As  a  result  ol  inflation  and  of  restrictions  on  imports  imposed  by  the  government 
in  an  attempt  to  curb  the  outflow,  of  gold,  price  indices  ol  numerous  food  items  moved  up  con¬ 
siderably.  Dr.  Sumitro  Djojohadikusunio ,  a  leading  economist  who  had  been  Finance  Mnnsler 
of  the  Indonesian  government  hclnrc  joining  the  rebel  cause,  staled  that,  using  December  10.30 
as  1U0,  the  priee  index  by  Doeemlxr  lojs  lor  nee  was  220,  cooking  oil  .177,  wheat  flour  271, 
condensed  milk  512.  and  while  beans  .'.21.  Dr.  Surniiro  was  admittedly  on  the  side  of  the  rob 
cis,  but  his  figures  appeared  consonant  with  the  tacts.  The  economic  situation  seems  to  leave 
had,  at  least  initially,  a  bearing  on  the  rebellion  of  some  of  the  dissident  groups. 
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Ethnic  and  Religious  Differences 

Other  factors  also  creak'd  a  rebellious  attitude.  After  1953,  the  people  of  the  outer  islands 
apparently  felt  an  increasing  resentment  of  Javanese  "colonialism,"  believing  that  the  Javanese 
were  lavured  not  only  economically  but  personally.  Particularly  resentful  of  what  it  believed 
to  he  favoritism  toward  the  Javanese  were  the  mntrilineal  Minangkabau  of  Sumatra,  a  relatively 
homogeneous  racial  and  cultural  group,  t-1  In  1956,  ethnic  organizations,  ostensibly  cultural  but 
actually  political  in  nature,  were  formed  among  the  Minangkabau,  Atjehinese,  Smulaiiese,  Lam 
pongese,  Hast  Sumatrans,  ;utd  others.  An  organization  was  even  formed  to  coordinate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  several  of  these  groups;  the  Front  Pemuda  Sunda  (Sundanese  Youth  Front),  i* 

Religious  as  well  as  ethnic  factors  appear  to  have  played  a  role  in  engendering  resentment 
among  various  Muslim  and  Christian  groupn.  Darul  Islam  (House  of  Islam,  a  euphemism  for 
Islamic  State),  one  ol  the  rebelling  groups,  was  a  militant  Muslim  group  which  desired  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  separate  Islamic  republic.  A  guerrilla  organization  during  the  anti-Dutch 
revolution,  Darul  Islam  had  continued  to  operate  even  after  Indonesia  attained  independence  in 
194 9 ,  and  for  at  least  part  of  the  time  during  '.he  late  1950's  and  early  19(i0's  it  cooperated 
with  rebel  groups  against  the  Indonesian  government .  A  number  of  the  rebels  also  belonged  to 
the  Masjumi  Party,  a  much  more  conservative  Muslim  group.  Masjumi  was  later  officially 
dissolved  by  the  government  for  not  disowning  those  of  its  leaders  who  joined  the  rebellion,  but 
the  party  as  a  whole  did  not  participate  in  the  rebellion.  Christians  also  played  some  part  in 
the  rebellions.  A  center  of  the  Permesta  rebel  group  was  the  Minahasa  area  of  Sulawesi,  which 
has  a  large  Christian  population.  The  same  was  true  of  Ambon.  There  were,  however,  Chris¬ 
tian  Indonesians  who  favored  the  government.  In  neither  the  ease  of  Masjumi  nor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  population  was  religion  a  decisive  factor  in  encouraging  rebellion,  in  neither  case  was  there 
official  endorsement  of  the  rebellion  Except  for  Darul  Islam,  it  is  improbable  that  either  re¬ 
ligious  or  ethnic  groups  were  prime  movers  in  the  rebellions,  although,  once  they  began,  reli  - 
gious  and  ethnic  motives  undoubtedly  provided  impetus.  is 

The  Issue  of  Communism 

In  another  way,  religion  and  communism  were  interfaced  among  the  issues  which  led  to  re¬ 
bellion.  Under  President  Sukarno,  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (Partai  Kommunis  Indonesia 
or  PKI)  was  permitted  to  function,  and  indeed  in  a  number  of  respects  the  government  appeared 
niter  1950  to  be  assuming  a  pro-Communist.  position.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Muslim  groups,  the 
Communists  were  materialistic  in  outlook  and  therefore  un'‘"^'iptable .  Many  of  the  Muslim 
leaders  wanted  no  Communists  in  the  government  On  the  .  ,.*er  hand,  tinder  Pantja  Sila— the 
five  principles  of  nationalism,  internationalism,  representative  government,  social  justice,  and 
faith  in  God  enunciated  by  Sukarno  in  1945  as  the  ilepublie’s  official  credo'6— the  government 
frowned  u]K>n  religious  reactionaries,  stressing  instead  the  need  for  all  groups  to  work 
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logoi  her.  i-  This  position  was  never  fully  acceptable  to  the  more  conservative  Muslims.  How¬ 
ever  the  issue  ot  communism  should  nu(  lie  ovrrslrcsKcd .  ]|  was  the  government's  position  that 

the  rebels  railed  themselves  anti  -  Communists  mainly  111  the  hope  ot  obtaining  aid  from  the 
West  "  18 

I>ulch  lnjluenre 

Among  the  groups  vvhieli  were  involved  in  the  rebellions,  the  Republik  Maluku  Sclatan  Ute- 
publie  of  the  South  Moluccas),  which  was  set  up  under  Dutch  auspices  and  first  proclaimed  by  a 
Dr.  Christian  Soumokil  on  April  da,  1950,  played  an  unclear  but  minor  role.  Comparatively  in¬ 
active,  except  tor  propaganda,  this  group  contrived  te  make  itself  a  constant  annoyance  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  particulaily  because  it  was  a  center  for 
Dutch-oriented  Indonesians  and  provided  a  jximt  ot  departure  for  the  Dutch  in  their  later  cam¬ 
paign  to  prevent  Indonesia's  obtaining  West  New  Guinea  (Irian  Itaral . )  if 


The  Power  Struggle  in  the  Army 

What  appears  in  the  final  analysis  to  have  set  off  the  r<  hellions  was  an  unresolved  power 
struggle  among  the  military,  hi  a  country  where  approximately  SO  percent  of  the  administrative 
functions  were  carried  out  by  the  army,  the  role  of  the  military  was  critical.  20  A  power  strug¬ 
gle  within  the  military  establishment  began  as  early  as  iuod,  when  Cel .  (later  Gen. )  Alxiul 
Harris  Nasution,  favoring  the  reduction  of  army  strength  and  its  reconstitution  as  a  more  pro¬ 
fessional  group,  was  involved  in  an  antigovernment  move  and  was  replaced  as  Chief  of  Staff  In 
Col.  (later  Maj.  Gon.)  Bam  bang  Sugcng.  21  Colonel  Sugong  attempted  to  restore  a  .semblance 
of  cooperation  between  the  military  professionals  and  the  large  unwieldy  group  which  bad  be¬ 
come  the  army.  The  struggle  was  not  a  new  one:  Vice  1’rcsident  Mohammad  llatta  had  tried  to 
"rationalize"  the  army  during  (lie  revolution.  I11  February  1955,  a  large  group  of  army  officers 
met  at  the  graves  of  the  revolutionary  military  leaders  General  Sudirman  and  Lieutenant  Gen 
eral  Urip  and  read  a  statement  evincing  their  uncertain  temper: 

We  arc  not  yet  able  to  oiler  you  incense  in  the  form  of  a  free,  secure, 
prosperous  Indonesia.  We  are  only  able  to  offer  you  our  promise  that  we 
shall  follow  the  path  of  your  souls'  greatness,  ol  your  great  sacrifice  and 
that  we  will  take  care  of  the  gift  which  is  your  legacy  .  22 

When  on  May  11,  1955,  General  Sugcng  resigned  as  Chief  of  Stall,  the  struggle  within  tin- 
military  was  just  beginning.  The  appointment  of  Bam  bang  Utojo  as  Chief  of  Stuff  was  boycotted 
by  a  number  of  army  officers.  When  I 'resident  Sukarno  left  the  country  for  u  trip  to  Mecca, 
leaving  Vice  President  Mohammad  llatta  in  charge,  the  latter  appointed  Burhanuddin  Harahap 
as  Premier,  He  in  turn  promoted  Colonel  Nasution  to  major  general  and  reappointed  him  Chief 
of  Staff.  23  This  might  have  ended  the  rebellion  before  it  la  gan . 
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Sukarno  Moat  to  Irrlud*  Communists  in  the  Government 

Ai  thin  point  Pres 'ttoni  .Sukarno  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  seriously  challenged 
in  hid  ro)e  as  the  couV-ry's  loader.  Foriejia.ielv  lor  him,  ho  Ip  esmo  in  the  form  of  fin  invitation 
to  visit  the  Unites  St  ues,  soon  'jlxowod  by  similar  invitations  from  Moscow  and  Peking.  As  a 
result  of  these  visits,  made  in  i  e  spring  and  summer  of  1956,  Sukarno's  prestige  in  Indonesia 
soared.  The  trips  to  Moscow  and  Peking  especially  had  their  aftermath  in  the  form  of  a  new 
political  concept  which  President  Sukarno  brought  home  with  him. 24 

On  his  return  in  1956,  President  Sukarno  announced  his  decision  to  introduce  demokrasi 
terpimpiii  (guided  democracy)  as  the  most  appropriate  form  of  government  for  Indonesia:  ’’What 
I  would  like  to  have  for  Indonesia  is  a  guided  democracy  .  .  .  but  still  a  democracy  ...  in  the 
way  I  saw  in  the  Chinese  People's  Republic . "2‘>  This  was  to  include  an  invitation  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  join  the  Indonesian  goi>ernment .  26 

Dr,  Hatta  was  opposed  to  the  President's  concept  and  against,  any  Communist  participation 
in  the  government.  Concerned  over  the  country  3  economic  stagnation,  bothered  by  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  central  government  and  the  outer  islands,  and  angered  by  Djakarta's  "blunders,  bung¬ 
ling,  callousness,  and  corruption,”?*  llatta  resigned  as  Vice  President  on  December  1,  195b,  on 
the  grounds  that  his  office  had  lost  its  meaning.  After  his  resignation,  the  office  was  not  filled. 
In  February  1957,  President  Sukarno  publicly  announced  his  idea  of  implementing  "guided  democ¬ 
racy"  on  the  principle  of  gotong  rojong  (mutual  help),  a  traditional  Indonesian  village  concept. 
He  also  reported  his  intention  to  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council,  in  which  all  decisions 
would  be  reached  by  consensus  and  thus  be  unanimous.  President  Sukarno,  the  major  govern¬ 
mental  figure  since  the  days  of  the  revolution,  now  in  fact  became  the  government.2*  And  that 
government  would  include  Commu.dstj,  whom  the  President  apparently  thought  he  could  con¬ 
trol  .  2* 

Demands  for  Greater  Autonomy  for  Sumatra 

Li  the  meantime,  events  hu.u  not  stood  still  among  the  military.  In  November  195G  the 
Dcwan  Banteng  (Buffalo  Council),  a  wartime  guerrilla  unit,  held  a  reunion  in  Padang,  Sumatra, 
and  decided  to  try  to  obtain  greater  autonomy  for  Central  Sumatra.  As  the  latter  region  was  in¬ 
habited  for  the  most  j>art  by  the  homogeneous  Minangkabau,  this  resolution  had  some  impact.  20 
Other  dewan-dewan  (councils)  were  also  revived,  notably  the  Dewan  Gnruda  (Eagle  Council)  in 
South  Sumatra  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barlian. 

On  December  20,  195b,  the  reorganized  Banteng  Division  under  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Col. 
Ahmad  H"sp'  i  took  over  effective  administration  of  the  provincial  government  of  Central  Sumatra 
on  the  gruar.os  that  the  demands  made  at  the  Padang  meeting  had  not  been  carried  out  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government.  This  action  was  followed  on  December  22  with  an  announcement  by  Col,  Malu- 
din  Simbolon,  commander  of  the  First  Military  Area  (North  Sumatra),  that  he  had  severed 
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relations  with  the  central  government  and  refused  to  recognize  the  cabinet  of  Premier  All  Sas- 
troamidjojo,  whom  President  Sukarno  had  appointed  on  his  return  to  Indonesia  to  replace  llarn- 
hap.  The  cabinet  responded  by  dismissing  Colonel  Simbolon  from  his  post  and  replacing  him 
with  Lt.  Col.  Djamin  Gintings.  In  a  pattern  that  was  to  characterize  this  peculiar  war,  Colonel 
Simbolon  peacefully  transferred  his  post  to  Colonel  Gintings  on  December  27,  1956,  and  then  re¬ 
portedly  fled  with  some  920  of  his  followers.3! 

The  rebellion  continued  to  develop  slowly,  each  side  appai  ently  reluctant  to  bring  matters  to 
a  head.  On  December  29,  1956,  President  Sukarno  declared  the  area  held  by  the  Second  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Army  tSouth  Sumatra,  including  its  territorial  waters!  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  and  siege. 
Lieutenant  O'  ‘  .  Barlian,  who  had  been  in  close  communication  with  many  of  the  men  who  were 
later  to  become  rebel  leaders,  was  at  that  time  commander  of  the  Second  Military  Territory,  bi 
a  message  or,  January  1,  1957,  ne  urged  the  government  to  grant  immediate  autonomous  powers 
to  the  regions  and  to  establish  a  fair  balance  financially  between  the  regions  and  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  further  stop  was  undertaken  by  Barlian  on  January  22,  1957,  when  he  met  with  the 
Banteng  Council  and  the  i). iambi  People's  Congress.  At  this  meeting,  agreement  was  reached 
that  the  southern  SumaUan  region  of  Djanibi  should  have  the  status  of  an  autonomous  region  of  a 
provincial  level . 

In  an  attempt  to  settle  matters  peaceably,  the  government  called  for  a  meeting  on  January 
29  of  divisional,  regimental,  and  battalion  commanders  throughout  Sumatra,  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Nasution .  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  recon - 
solidate  the  armed  forces,  and  it  was  attended  by  boih  Colonels  Simbolon  and  Husein.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1957,  President  Sukarno  called  for  another  meeting  of  the  dissidents,  in  order  to  try 
to  work  out  an  understanding  in  conjunction  with  the  government.  Among  l hose  invited  were 
Colonel  Simbolon,  Lieutenant  Colonel  lluscin,  and  the  three  chief  Darul  Islam  leaders  at  the 
time:  Daud  Beureuh  of  Sumatra,  Kartosuwirjo  of  West  Java,  and  Kahar  Muzakkar  of  Sulawesi. 

The  Permesta  Charter  Mark »  Withdrawal  of  Sulawesi 

In  spite  of  these  conciliatory  effort 8,  the  insurgents  promulgated  a  "Charter  ol  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Struggle,"  or  the  Permestn  Charter,  ns  it  became  known.*  This  was  signed  on  March  2, 

1957,  in  the  Territory  ol  the  Wirabuana  Military  District  VII  on  Sulawesi,  by  a  committee  of  51 
persons,  including  the  District  MI  army  commander,  Lt .  Col.  Herman  Nicholas  "Vcntje”  Sumu 
all  Lt.  Col.  Saleh  Lahade,  who  had  introduced  the  charter;  and  Sulawesi  Governor  Andi  Pange 
rang. 33  The  Permesta  Charter,  read  over  Radio  Makassar,  proclaimed  that,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  unity  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  and  especially  Hie  unity  of  the  people  ol  Last  Indonesia, 
a  state  of  war  existed  in  Military  Territory  VII  anil  a  military  regime  would  henceforth  function 

*Seinesta ,  meaning  "universal,"  was  first  used  to  designate  this  group;  later  it  had  the 
name,  Permesta,  a  word-play  on  semesta. 
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in  the  area.  This  was  declared  to  be  in  line  with  Article  129  of  Indonesia's  Provisional  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Government  Regulation  No.  32,  19-18.  The  charter  included  the  statement  that  Mili¬ 
tary  Territory  VII  did  not  intend  to  sever  relations  with  the  rest  of  Indonesia  but  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  take  over  local  administration.  On  the  day  following  this  proclamation,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sumual  ordered  all  government  funds  frozen  and  decreed  that  not  more  than  Rp.  500,000 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  area. 

Anticipating  trouble  in  Sulawesi,  the  government  had  already  sent  a  military  command 
called  the  South  and  Southeast  Sulawesi  Pacifying  Command  to  take  over  the  troops  of  Military 
District  VII  and  the  nine  battalions  of  the  Brawidjaja  Division  which  were  separated  from  their 
command  and  located  around  Makassar.  This  command  was  under  a  Colonel  Sudirman,  who  was 
directly  responsible  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Permesta  Charter  was  presented  to  Colonel 
Sudirman  as  a  fait  accompli.  Colonel  Sudirman,  consulting  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  determined 
not  to  come  into  armed  conflict  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sumual,  and  the  Office  of  the  Chief  ot 
Staff  sent  three  officers  to  investigate  the  situation. 32 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  set  a  single  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  rebellions .  In  some 
ways,  the  Permesta  Charter— despite  its  writers'  denial  that  they  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
central  government— marked  the  beginning  of  the  final  breakdown  of  communications  between  the 
central  government  and  the  outer  regions .  Negotiations  continued  for  almost  a  year  before  the 
central  government  gave  official  cognizance  to  the  dissidents,  but  the  existence  of  the  Permesta 
Charter  undoubtedly  encouraged  other  antigovemment  groups .  By  not  suppressing  the  Permesta 
movement  at  once,  the  central  government  appeared  to  give  it  tacit  acceptance. 

South  Sumatra  Withdraws 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  continued  disturbances  in  other  areas  of  the  archipelago.  On 
March  9,  1957,  a  delegation  of  the  Regional  Legislative  Assembly  subr  tted  a  vote  of  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  Governor  Winarno  of  South  Sumatra  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barllan,  the  district  com¬ 
mander  of  South  Sumatra,  and  recommended  that  the  latter  lake  over  control  of  the  province. 
Barlian  immediately  announced  by  radio  that,  as  of  the  previous  day,  Srjth  Sumatra  was  In  a 
state  of  war  and  siege. 

Military  Leaders  Continue  the  Permesta  Movement 

On  March  14,  1957,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances,  Premier  Alt  Sastroamldjojo  and 
his  cabinet  resigned,  and  President  Sukarno  declared  the  entire  country  *n  a  state  of  war  and 
siege.  This  declaration  had  the  apparently  unexpected  effect  of  giving  more  power  than  ever  to 
the  already  dissident  military  authorities  in  the  provinces.  In  still  another  attempt  to  settle 
matters  peaceably,  General  Nasution  called  a  meeting  of  the  military  district  commanders,  to 
be  held  at  Djakarta  from  March  15  tc  20.  At  the  conference,  the  problems  which  had  arisen  in 
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Sulawesi  ami  Sumatra  were  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  abolish  both  Sudirman's  tind  Sumu- 
al's  commands  in  Sulawesi,  setting  up  instead  four  military  districts  to  cover  the  entire  area  ol 
East  Indonesia.  The  general  purpose  of  the  meeting  was,  of  course,  to  find  a  way  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  central  government  in  the  disaffected  areas.31 

The  decision  to  set  up  military  districts  was  promulgated  by  presidential  decree  In  May 
1957  (No.  dfO/M/1957),  and  the  government  appeared  to  have  won  Us  point  Sumual  stated  his 
satisfaction  with  the  decision  and  on  June  7,  1957,  both  he  and  Colonel  Sudirmnn  peacefully 
transferred  their  commands  to  the  newly  appointed  commander  of  the  South  and  Southeast  Sula¬ 
wesi  Military  District,  Lt.  Col.  Audi  Matalatta.  General  Nasution  then  generously  appointed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sumual  as  Chief  or  Staff  to  Matalatta  and  made  him  chief  executor  of  the 
plan  to  establish  the  four  military  districts.  As  soon  as  Nasution  returned  to  Djakarta,  how¬ 
ever,  Sumual  escaped  from  Makassar  to  Menado  in  the  company  of  Col.  Dahlan  Djambck,  at 
that  time  still  one  of  the  Deputy  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  later  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  in  Sumatra . 

On  June  27,  Sumual  and  Djambok,  together  with  Maj .  (later  Lt.  Col.)  J.  D.  Sontba  and 
other  military  and  civilian  leaders,  held  a  "Pcrmesta  Working  Conference"  in  Gorontalo,  Sula¬ 
wesi.  Here  they  reached  the  decision  to  establish  a  province  of  North  Sulawesi  and  to  appoint 
as  Governor  of  the  province  II.  D.  Manoppo,  Resident  Coordinator  of  Central  Sulawesi.  None¬ 
theless,  throughout  this  period,  leaders  o'  the  Permesta  movement  continued  to  maintain  that 
their  only  aims  were  regional  development  and  a  greater  share  of  economic  benefits  to  the  outer 
regions,  rather  than  any  political  disagreement  with  the  central  government.  3-' 

Political  Dierontenl  Grow* 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  military  side,  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  a  number  of  civilian  groups  in  Indonesia  felt  t hat  the  outer  regions  should  have  more 
representation  in  the  central  government  -  -probably  by  means  of  a  bicameral  legislature— and 
possibly  more  local  autonomy.  Among  the  partic;  advocating  these  measures  were  the  Muslim 
parties  Masjumi  and  Nahdatui  Llama;  (he  Socialist  Pally;  and  the  lkatan  Pendjundjungan Kcmor- 
deknan  Indonesia  (IPKI),  or  League  of  Upholders  of  Indonesian  Independence,  a  party  originally 
founded  by  General  Nasution  when  he  was  out  of  favor  in  1952,  but  one  which  later  came  to  op¬ 
pose  him  and  his  policies. ss 

The  Government  Attempt <  to  Neutralite  the  Insurgent* 

The  plethora  of  political  parties  with  which  Indonesia  had  become  inundated  since-  independ¬ 
ence  and  their  general  opposition  to  the  central  government  led  President  Sukarno  to  feel  that 
democracy  in  its  Western  sense  was  nol  the  correct  form  of  government  for  Indonesia .  He  hail 
already  voiced  his  intention  of  introducing  "guided  democracy.  "  With  the  resignation  of  the  Ah 
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Sustioiimidjnjo  cabinet  on  March  1  I,  the  President  was  provided  with  the  opportunity  of  going 
outside  the  usual  lines  of  government ,  and  he  decided  to  introduce  an  extra-parliamentary  cabi¬ 
net.  On  April  9,  1957,  this  cabinet,  consisting  of  Prime  Minister  Djuanda  Knrtawidjaja  and  22 
other  members,  was  sworn  in.  Although  Djuandn's  title  was  later  changed  to  First  Minister,  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  19G3  as  second  in  command  to  Sukarno. 

Throughout  1957,  the  government  continued  to  act  in  the  hope  that  open  rebellion  might  be 
prevented.  And  in  fact,  immediate  correction  of  some  of  the  justified  complaints  of  the  retel¬ 
ling  groups,  combined  with  a  business-like  setting  forth  of  conditions  which  the  rebels  also 
would  have  to  meet,  might  have  avoided  bloodshed.  It  is  possible  that  either  greater  firmness 
or  more  conciliation  might  have  succeeded.  As  it  was,  the  government  took  uncertain  steps  in 
both  directions,  with  the  result  that  the  rebels  acted  like  wayward  children  attempting  to  see 
how  far  they  might  push  a  wavering  parent.  The  rebel  groups  certainly  had  some  legitimate 
grievances.  It  was,  in  part,  recognition  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  desire  not  to  present  the 
spectacle  of  civil  war  in  the  newly  independent  nation,  that  led  the  government  to  be  as  tolerant 
as  it  was . 

The  Indonesian  approach  involved  discussion  after  discussion  and  the  establishment  of  new 
offices  and  new  districts,  often  without  removing  already  existing  ones.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
there  were  overlapping  adminis:  rations  for  the  same  area,  with  the  result  that  nobody  could  be 
held  really  responsible. 

On  July  5,  1957,  the  government,  working  within  the  framework  of  martial  law,  went  ahead 
with  the  process  of  setting  up  military  territories  and  appointing  military  administrators.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  man  appointed  as  military  administrator  of  South  ana  Southeast  Sulawesi  was 
Military  Governor  Andi  Pangerang  Daeng  Rani,  who  had  teen  among  the  signers  of  the  Permesta 
Charter.  The  government  followed  this  pattern  in  several  other  cases  with  varying  success. 
Sometimes  the  appointment  of  a  rebel  or  potential  rebel  to  a  government  position  won  the  man 
over  to  the  government's  side;  but  sometimes  the  appointee  merely  pretended  to  accept  the 
position,  using  it  as  a  convenient  means  of  avoiding  government  prosecution  until  the  opportunity 
for  escape  presented  itself. s: 

Meanwhile,  on  July  12,  President  Sukarno  installed  his  newly  created  National  Advisory 
Council  ot  42  members  representing  government,  functional  groups,  and  regional  leaders. 38 
There  was  wide  disagreement  as  to  the  council's  exact  function.  In  theory  it  was  purely  ad¬ 
visory,  but  in  fact  it  assumed  much  of  the  power  of  the  cabinet  and  Parliament.  A  number  ot 
regional  leaders,  dissatisfied  with  the  situation,  determined  to  hold  a  Regional  Councils  Con¬ 
ference.  Meanwhile,  on  August  15,  1957,  the  National  Advisory  Council  itself  recommended  the 
holding  of  a  Musjawarah  Nasional  (National  Discussion) ;  and  on  September  3,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
instructed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barlian  in  South  Sumatra  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  Regional 
Councils  Conference  until  after  the  government's  Musjawarah  Nasional  in  mid -September. 
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The  Rebel*  Formulate  Demand*  in  the  Palembang  Charter 

Feeling  the  need  for  a  solid  joint  approach,  however,  several  of  the  regional  military  lead¬ 
ers  met  at  Palembang,  South  Sumatra,  on  September  7-8.  Among  those  attending  were  Colonels 
Barlian,  Ahmad  Husein,  Sumual,  Maludin  Simbolon,  Zulkifli  Lubis,  and  others.  Entering  into  a 
formal  agreement  called  the  Palembang  Charter,  they  oemunded  Mohammad  Hatta's  return  to 
the  government,  the  immediate  replacement  of  the  Army  High  Command,  decentralization  of  the 
government  with  greater  regional  autonomy,  establishment  of  a  senate,  and  prohibition  of  com¬ 
munism  as  being  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Pantja  Sila .  By  citing  the  Pant  ja  Sila  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  Palembang  conferees  indicated  that,  although  they  might  feel  the  government  was 
not  properly  pursuing  the  goals  of  the  Indonesian  revolution,  they  did  not  oppose  President 
Sukarno  personally.  It  was  further  stipulated  at  the  Palembang  meeting  that,  in  the  event  that 
the  central  government  resorted  to  military  or  administrative  sanctions,  the  three  territories 
of  Central  and  South  Sumatra  and  East  Indonesia  would  maintain  solidarity. 39 

The  Government  Fails  to  Meet  the  Palembang  Goal* 

The  government's  Musjawarah  Nasional,  held  from  September  10  to  16,  1957,  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  central  government  administration,  regional  administration,  and  the 
military  commanders,  as  well  as  by  President  Sukarno  and  former  Vice  President  Mohammad 
Hatta.  It  was  resolved  that  normal  relations  be  restored  between  the  regions  and  the  central 
government,  that  immediate  autonomy  be  granted  to  the  regions,  and  that  financial  and  economic 
conditions  be  improved  in  all  of  the  Indonesian  provinces.  It  was  also  urged  that  Sukarno  and 
Hatta  cooperate.  Agreement,  however,  was  again  more  apparent  than  real, 

.Reflecting  upon  the  meeting  later,  the  Palembang  leaders  decided  that  they  had  accom¬ 
plished  none  of  their  actual  goals:  the  issue  of  the  senate  had  not  I  teen  touched  upon  in  the 
resolution,  nor  had  it  been  discussed  during  the  previous  days'  deliberation,  the  issue  of  com¬ 
munism  had  been  left  in  abeyance;  and  the  change  of  the  Army  High  Command  had  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Seven,  in  whirh  one  member  was  Nasuticn  and  only  Hatta  ami  the 
Sultan  of  Djogjakarta  were  not  actually  hostile  to  the  Palembang  group,  to  Recalling  that  the 
resolution  had,  in  fact,  been  jointly  presented  to  the  conferees  as  a  fait  accompli  by  Sukarno 
and  Hatta,  the  Palembang  leaders  fell  that  Hatta  had  given  the  victory  to  Sukarno,  in  the  process 
weakening  any  later  position  he  might  take.  It  was  only  ix*cause  they  did  not  wish  publicly  to 
repudiate  Hatta,  the  Palembang  leaders  stated,  that  they  had  not  disavowed  the  resolution  at  the 
time. 

The  Rebellion  Accelerate $ 

As  a  result,  the  Palembang  Charter  group  decided  to  meet  again  from  September  21  to  22, 
this  time  at  Padang.  Colonel  Sumual  in  the  meantime  had  returned  to  Sulawesi  and  was  not 
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present  at  this  second  meeting.  At  this  I’adang  meeting,  the  conferees  decided  to  accelerate 
the  economic  and  military  consolidation  ol  South  Sumatra,  Central  Sumatra,  and  East  Indonesia. 
From  this  time  on,  the  Daerah  t regional)  movement  gave  increasing  stress  to  the  objective  of 
a  national  anii-Coir.munist  front. 

An  event  with  which  the  rclx  ls  disclaimed  any  connection  was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
assassinate  President  Sukarno  at  Tjikini  School  in  Djakarta  on  November  50,  1957.  The  central 
government ,  however ,  maintained  that  Ahmad  Husein,  Dahlan  Djambek,  Maludin  Simbolon,  and 
Zulkifli  Lubis  were  involved  in  this  affair.*!  Whoever  was  involved,  the  attempt  demonstrated 
the  uncertain  temper  of  the  country.  It  also  drew  the  dissident  groups  closer  together. 

After  President  Sukarno  left  the  country  on  January  o,  1958,  for  a  trip  abroad,  rumors  be¬ 
gan  to  fly.  It  was  said  that  the  government  planned  military  attacks  on  the  dissident  groups, 
that  the  government  planned  arrest  of  the  dissident  leaders,  and  that  the  dissidents  planned  to 
begin  open  military  action  while  the  President  was  away.  As  a  result,  numerous  meetings  were 
held  between  the  Palembang  leaders,  the  Permesta  lenders,  and  a  number  of  civilians,  chiefly 
members  of  the  Muslim  Masjunii  Party.  The  civilian  group  included  Durhanuddin  Harahap,  the 
former  Premier  who  had  been  appointed  by  Hatta  in  1955  when  Sukarno  was  out  of  the  country; 
Sjafruadin  Prawiranegara,  President  of  the  Emergency  Government  during  the  Indonesian  revolu¬ 
tion  against  the  Dutch  and,  just  before  his  defection  to  the  rebels,  governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Indonesia;  and  Dr.  Sumitro  Djojohadikusumo,  a  leading  economist  who  was  Finance  Minister 
in  the  Indonesian  government  until  shortly  before  his  joining  the  rebels.  Former  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Mohammad  Natsir,  head  of  the  Masjunii  Party,  was  one  of  the  major  forces  bell  i  d  the  new 
demands  that  were  now  made.  Although  disagreeing  about  almost  everything  except  the  need 
for  a  change,  most  groups  eventually  concurred  in  backing  an  ultimatum.  Issued  by  Ahmad 
Husein  on  February  10,  1958,  a  few  days  before  Sukarno  was  due  to  return  to  the  country,  this 
ultimatum  demanded  that  the  Djuanda  Kartawidjaja  cabinet  return  its  mandate  within  five  days 
and  that  Mohammad  Hatta  and  the  Sultan  of  Djogjakarta,  Hamengku  Buwono  IX,  be  named  to 
form  a  new  cabinet. 

The  Indonesian  Cabinet  rejected  the  ultimatum.  Colonels  Ahmad  Husein,  Zulkifli  Lubis, 
Dahlan  Djambek,  and  Maludin  Simbolon  were  dishonorably  discharged;  all  battalion  commanders 
were  temporarily  placed  directly  under  the  Chief  of  Staff, <2  and  all  communications  to  and  from 
Central  Sumatra  were  cut  off. 

INSURGENCY 

The  response  of  the  rebels  was  the  declaration  in  Padang  on  February  15,  1958,  of  the 
Pemerintah  Revolusioner  Republik  Indonesia  ( PRRI) ,  or  Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia.  The  rebellion  had  finally  officially  begun. 
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The  PRRI  regime  was  evidently  formed  on  the  basis  oi  several  mistaken  assumptions.  One 
of  these  was  the  belief  that  Mohammad  Hatta  and  Sultan  Haxnengku  Buwono  of  Djogjakarta,  as 
well  as  other  prominent  Indonesian  leaders,  would  join  in  active  support.  Ins  .end,  both  Hatta  and 
the  Sultan,  although  in  sympathy  with  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  rebels,  deplored  n  movement 
that  might  threaten  Indonesian  unity. 

Rebel  Government  and  Leadership 

Since  both  the  Sultan  and  Mohammad  Haitu  refused  to  join  the  PIUU  government,  Sjafruddin 
Prawiranegara,  as  the  next  most  prominent  civilian  among  potential  leaders,  was  named  PRRI 
Prime  Minister.  Curiously  enough,  neither  Ahmad  Husein,  head  of  the  Dewnn  Bnnteng  ami  a 
pivotal  figure  in  the  rebellion,  nor  Zulkifli  Lubis,  whose  name  occurred  frequently  in  central 
government  (if  not  in  rebel)  reports  as  being  a  key  man  in  the  rebellion,  had  positions  in  the 
PRRI  government . 

There  were  1G  ministries  in  the  PURI  government.  In  the  initial  cabinet,  Sjafruddin  held 
the  post  of  Finance  Minister,  as  well  as  that  of  Prime  Minister.  Other  ministries  were  staffed 
as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Col.  Maludin  Simbolon;  Internal  Affairs,  Col.  Mohammad  Dalilan 
Djambek;  Defense  and  Justice,  Burhanuddin  liarahap;  Commerce  and  Communications,  Dr. 
Sumitro  Djojohadikusumo;  Education  and  Health,  Mohammad  Sjafei,  Reconstruction,  Col.  Joop 
F.  Warouw;  Agriculture  and  Labor,  Sa'tdin  Sarumpaet;  Information,  Lt .  Col.  Saleh  Lahade; 
Religious  Affairs,  Mochtar  Lintang;  and  Social  Affairs,  Abdul  Gani  Usman  (also  known  as  Ajah 
or  "  Father"  Gani) .  Shortly  thereafter ,  the  cabinet  was  altered  somewhat  to  include  two  other  per¬ 
sons:  Asaut  Datuk  Mudo  took,  over  the  post  of  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  and  Sulaiman  took 
over  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 

The  cabinet  remained  in  this  form  until,  after  severe  military  defeats  on  Sumatra,  the  PRRI 
government  was  transferred  from  Padang  to  Bukittinggi  in  Sumatra,  and  then  to  Menado, Sula¬ 
wesi,  in  May  1958. «  With  most  of  Us  official  family  in  Sulawesi,  the  center  of  the  Permes!:; 
movement,  the  PRRI,  previously  only  loosely  allied  with  Permesta,  became  increasingly  identi¬ 
fied  with  it. 

In  its  final  form,  the  "working  cabinet”  at  Menado  consisted  of  Col.  Joop  Warouw  as  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  Industry,  and  Public  Works,  and  Acting  Defense 
Minister;  Dr,  Sumitro  Djojohadikusumo  as  Minister  of  Commerce,  Communications,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  etc.  ;  Prof.  Mod  tar  1, intang  as  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs,  Acting  Minister 
of  Interior,  and  Acting  Minister  of  Labor;  W.  J.  D.  Posik  (formerly  Indonesian  Consul  General 
in  Viet-Nam)  as  Minister  of  State;  and  Dr.  R.  A,  V.  Sual  as  Treasurer  General . «  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  other  rebel  leaders,  both  civilian  and  military,  was  not  always  known.  Prime  Minister 
Sjafruddin  and  some  other  members  of  his  cabinet  were  believed  to  be  in  hiding  on  Sumatra, 
still  others  were  thought  to  be  carrying  on  underground  activities  in  Java. 
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Several  members  of  diplomatic  and  military  missions  abroad  left  their  posts  to  join  or  help 
the  rebels.  Among  the  most  prominent  were  the  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Sutnn  Moham¬ 
mad  Rasjid,  who  carried  on  propaganda  activities  foe  the  rebels  in  Kurope ;  W.  J,  D.  Pesik, 
Indonesian  Consul  General  at  Saigon;  and  Military  Attaches  Kawilarang  and  Joop  Waro'iw,  who 
joined  the  rebels  in  a  military  capacity.4''  A  number  of  members  .'.rom  the  Masjumi  overtly  or 
covertly  supported  the  rebellions,  and  the  Pcrtai  Kristen  Indonesia  (Parkindo)  or  Christian 
Party  of  Indonesia  was  also  accused  of  supporting  the  rebels,  particularly  in  the  Tapanuliaron  .«’■ 

Rebel  Strategy  and  Strength 

With  the  setting  up  of  the  rebel  government,  the  insurrection  took  on  a  new  complexion. 
Initially,  the  leaders  of  the  PRRI  and  Permcsta  groups  had  reiterated  their  basic  loyalty  to 
President  Sukarno  and  asked  only  that  certain  reforms  be  made.  With  the  outbreak  of  open  con¬ 
flict,  it  became  the  goal  of  the  insurgents  to  gain  recognition  as  belligerents  in  international  law. 
Believing  that  their  control  of  an  extensive  amount  of  territory  might  lead  to  de  facto  recognition 
of  the  rebel  government  or  at  least  recognition  ol  belligerent  status,  the  PItRl  leaders  planned  a 
territorial  defense.  However,  the  almost  immediate  fall  in  mid-1958  of  the  Sumatran  cities  of 
Padang,  Bukittinggi,  and  Pakanbaru  forced  the  insurgents  into  a  hastily  organized  guerrilla  war 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  forces  they  had  thought  would  be  at  their  disposal.4' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  many  were  involved  in  the  rebellions .  In  September 
1958,  the  Indonesian  government  estimated  that  about  6,000  Permesta  rebels  had  surrendered  to 
or  rejoined  the  government  in  Sulawesi.  It  was  thought  that  the  Permcsta  rebels  still  had  about 
9,000  more-or-less  regular  troops  in  Sulawesi,  their  core  formed  by  Battalions  No.  702,  No. 
714,  and  No.  719,  as  well  as  by  the  former  Mobile  Brigade  and  those  police  groups  which  had 
joined  them .  In  addition  to  these  9,000,  it  was  estimated  that  the  rebels  had  the  support  of 
about  4,000  student  fighters  and  a  bout  2,000  former  members  of  the  KN1L  (Royal  Netherlands 
Indies  Army— the  Dutch  colonial  army  ir  the  Indies) ,  as  well  as  about  500  members  of  an  armed 
band  led  by  one  Jan  Timbuleng. 16  These  figures  did  not  include  the  Darul  Islam  groups  in  Java 
and  the  remaining  Darul  Islam  and  PRRI  troops  in  Sumatra.  Other  government  figures  regard¬ 
ing  surrenders  tended  to  support  the  rebels'  contention  that,  when  the  conflict  was  at  its  height, 
they  had  JO  battalions  in  Sumatra  and  17  in  Sulawesi,  operating  as  guerrillas. 4»  By  government 
reports,  it  accepted  20,000  surrenders  in  the  Medan  area  of  Sumatra  alone  between  January  and 
August  of  1961, so  and  it  announced  that  47,000  e>  -rebels  in  Sulawesi  alone  were  affected  by  an  amnesty 
of  August  1,  1961.  si  It  is  quite  possible  that  as  man.,  as  100,000  persons  may  have  beendirectly 
involved  in  guerrilla  operations  against  the  government  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  Varied  Nature  of  Rebel  Groups 

The  rebellions  had  a  number  of  curious  features.  One  was  the  fact  that,  despite  relatively 
little  local  assistance,  new  groups  of  guerrillas  continued  to  be  formed.  Many  of  thise  were,  of 
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course,  merely  bandit  groups  using  the  upheaval  to  mash  their  own  activities;  others  were 
truly  insurgent  groups .  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  latter  was  the  Manguni  group,  proba¬ 
bly  formed  in  the  vicinity  ot  Djakarta  in  the  latter  part  of  i'.iaii  and  led  by  Samel  Kariindeng. 

The  avowed  purposes  of  Manguni,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  Karuudeng  after  his  ar¬ 
rest.  were  sabotage,  provocation  among  mutually  antagonistic  groups,  abduction  of  political 
and  military  leaders,  and  the  collection  of  intelligence,  w  A  Manguni  plan  to  kidnap  a  number  of 
important  leaders,  including  President  Sukarno,  and  thus  to  force  government  negotiations  with 
the  rebels,  did  not  materialize.  On  March  11),  )  000,  however,  Karuudeng  led  a  raid  on  the  Han 
dung  Army  Cavalry  Training  Center  and  was  temporarily  successful  in  gaining  control  of  the 
center.  Even  more  daring  was  the  action  on  March  9,  1960,  of  a  Manguni  member,  Daniel 
Alexander  Maukar,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Indonesian  Air  Force.  Flying  a  MIG-17  in  a  flight 
exercise,  Maukar  suddenly  began  machinegunning  the  presidential  palace  in  Djakarta,  then  man¬ 
aged  to  break  away  from  lus  stunned  fellow  pilots  to  machinogun  the  summer  palace  at  nearby 
Uogor,  before  crashing  unhurt  into  the  jungle.  lie  was  later  captured  and  brought  to  trial  .'a 

Rebel  Morale  and  Loyalty 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  rebellion  was  the  peculiar  relationship  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  ninny  of  the  rebel  leaders.  In  July  1900  the  government  of  the  -South  Palopo  area  oi 
South  Sulawesi  reported  having  received  a  letter  from  Da rul  Islam  leader  Kahar  Muzakkar  in 
which  lie  apologized  for  having  ambushed  government  troops  and  asked  that  government  troops 
move  out  of  the  area  so  that  the  rebels  could  return  to  cultivate  their  rice  and  so  that  the  Palopo 
area  might  be  used  as  a  site  for  peace  negotiations.  The  government  was  understandably  wary 
of  Muzakkar:  he  had  previously  sued  for  an  armistice  but,  after  being  given  lunds  lor  relief  and 
reconstruction,  he  had  returned  to  the  jungle  and  used  the  money  to  pursue  the  civil  vvar.-i  As 
late  as  1901,  Muzakkar  was  apparently  still  in  control  ol  a  large  area  of  Sulawesi,  he  was  re¬ 
ported  killed  by  government  troops  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

A  number  of  ‘.he  leaders  of  the  rebellion  appear  to  have  been  strangely  apathetic  or  even 
disloyal  to  their  cause.  Some  Indonesian  rebel  leaders  returned  to  the  government's  ranks.  A 
costly  mistake  for  the  rebels  was  their  reliance  on  Colonel  Hurlian  of  South  Sumatra.  Harliau 
had  earlier  pledged  to  join  Central  Sumatra  and  Sulawesi  in  a  united  stand  against  the  central 
government.  In  the  spring  oi  19.5s,  however,  when  the  time  came  tor  action,  he  held  hack,  lie 
was  said  to  have  provided  diesel  oil  and  gasoline  t<>  the  rebels  but  lie  lefuscd  to  commit  hiiltsell 
further.  Ills  hesitancy  gained  him  nothing  since  he  was  relieved  of  Ills  command  shortly  there 
alter,  but  his  defection  undoubtedly  lui.'t  the  rebel  cause. !l->  Dr.  Sumitro,  with  some  justice, 
blamed  the  loss  ot  the  .Sumatran  cities  on  Colonel  Barium's  failure  to  commit  South  Sumatra, 
which  had  caused  a  break  in  ihc  insurgents'  lines  ol  communication  In  Sulawesi,  Colonel 
Kuwilarang,  theoretically  in  charge  of  rebel  operations,  was  rarely  m  evidence.  As  early  as 
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1!>58  there  whs  speculation  as  to  his  real  role  in  the  rebellion  and  conjecture  that  he  whs  not  In 
wholehearted  support  of  the  rebel  campaign.  Not  only  was  it  said  th:  t  he  never  appeared  in 
military  uniform  ami  cuulu  usually  be  found  playing  tennis  or  riding  a  motorbicycle,  but  he  was 
also  reported  to  have  been  in  n  number  of  places  in  Sulawesi,  each  ol  which  was  captured  by 
government  troops  soon  after  he  left . ■” 


Lotfitlical  Problem t 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  supplies  posed  many  problems  for  the  rebels.  At  various 
times  there  were  reports  of  1< siting  and  terrorism  in  the  villages  and  complaints  that  the  rebels 
had  made  off  with  food  or  ammunition  without  recompense.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  rather 
tender  incident  the  armed  "terrorists"  entered  two  villages  m  Garut  regency  and,  instead  of 
looting,  left  behind  seven  babies,  all  under  one  year  of  age,  together  with  some  clothes  and  mon¬ 
ey .  Although  no  messages  were  left,  the  villagers  were  under  the  impression  Inat  the  rebels 
wished  their  children  reared  under  conditions  of  security .  “>8 

A  major  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  was  their  belief  that  the  PKRJ  would  receive 
substantial  monetary  and  military  aid  from  abroad.  There  appears  in  fact  to  hiee  been  some 
smuggling  from  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  perhaps  Taiwan;  and  a  few  American,  National¬ 
ist  Chinese,  and  Filipino  pilots  flew  for  the  rebels.  The  role  which  foreign  governments  and, 
more  particularly,  the  United  Suites  may  have  played  in  the  rebellions  is  naturally  difficult  to 
assess  since  such  aid  would  necessarily  have  been  of  a  secret  nature. M 

External  Aid  for  Rebelt 

The  Indonesian  government,  for  its  own  reasons,  fostered  the  belief  within  Indonesia  that 
the  rebellions  were  backed  by  foreign  powers,  but  the  only  substantial  evidence  for  such  ac¬ 
cusations  was  the  capture  of  a  single  pilot  of  American  nationality,  Allan  Lawrence  Pope.*  Al¬ 
though  it  was  true  that  much  of  the  rebel  equipment  captured  by  the  government  was  of  U.S. 
make,  this  could  have  been  bought  on  the  open  market  in  other  countries,  or  indeed  it  could 
have  been  captured  by  the  rebels  from  Indonesian  troops  who  were  using  U.S.  arms.  It  is  not 
possible  ther  fore  to  assign  a  definite  role  to  the  United  Slates  government;  later  it  did  give  aid 
to  the  Indonesian  government.  If  the  rebels  expected  to  receive  substantial  aid  from  abroad,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  they  would  have  had  to  demonstrate  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  It 
was  reported,  in  fact,  that  Colonel  Simbolon  was  perturbed  by  the  rebels'  early  abandonment  ot 
much  of  Sumatra  because  this  i  <  real  "would  be  likely  to  shake  the.  confidence  of  interests 
abroad.  .  .  ."i;» 


*  Pope's  trial  went  on  for  years,  and  he  was  officially  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  was,  in 
fact,  quietly  and  without  fanfare  released  and  returned  to  the  United  States. 
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Since  the  rebels  apparently  waited  rather  than  acted,  aid  winch  might  have  been  forthcoming 
under  other  circumstances  was  apparently  denied  them  l)i  Sunutro  indeed  slated  that  one  ol 
the  chic!  reasons  for  the  rebel  failure  was  the  iaei  liiat,  while  the  West  protested  its  sympathy 
tor  the  rebels,  its  actual  support  lagged  far  behind.  When  the  rebels  attempted  to  buy  or  insure 
a  ship,  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  they  were  also  required  to  pay  cash  lor  all  weapons  Dr. 
Sunlit  m  further  slated— although  this  may  be  questionable— that  (he  rebels  obtained  no  aid  lrom 
.lie  United  States.  «i  It  is  certain,  in  any  event,  that  aid  in  sufficient  quantities  to  achieve  success 
was  not  forthcoming. 

Ironically,  external  aid  became  a  double  loss  for  the  rebels,  as  the  government  hammered 
home  a  winning  propaganda  point,  proclaiming  that  the  rebels  had  only  foreign  supplies  and  thus 
existed  only  by  dint  of  support  from  abroad.  With  equal  vehemence,  the  rebels  replied  that  they 
received  no  support  from  outside  Indonesia,  that  all  pilots  were  native,  and  that  all  training  tool; 
place  on  Indonesian  soil.  Nonetheless,  if  was  apparently  widely  believed  that  the  rebels  were 
supported  by  external  powers  and  wore  thus  not  truly  Indonesian  in  their  outlook  and  aims.  Thus 
their  reputed  foreign  sponsorship  cost  them  popular  support  without  providing  the  material  aid 
which  might  have  compensated  for  the  loss. 

Kxeept  in  the  Minnhasa  area  of  Sulawesi,  the  rebel  groups  did  not  receive  much  positive 
support  from  the  local  population.  This  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  reluctance  oi  the  local 
people  to  tight  the  central  government— a  fact  attested  to  by  an  incident  in  the  Toradja  area  o| 
Sulawesi.  The  Torudjails,  largely  Christian-animisl,  joined  neither  the  rebels  nor  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  greatest  enemies  were  their  neighbors,  the  liuginese,  In  the  spring  of  llkls,  the 
military  commander  of  the'  I’alopo  area  pushed  into  Toradja  territory  with  eight  companies  of 
troops,  chiefly  Buginese,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  capturing  Penncstn  troops,  lie  retimed  u> 
accept  attest;!', lone,  that  there  had  never  bet  ,  IVnnesta  troops  in  the  area  and  carried  out  severe 
punitive  measures  against,  the  Toradjans.  In  the  belief  that  this  move  was  more  one  of  hostility 
by  their  traditional  Buginese  enemies  than  a  valid  action  of  the  central  government,  the  Torad¬ 
jans  mustered  their  total  arsenal  of  Hi  to  15  weapons  and  managed  to  eliminate  all  but  one 
company  of  government  troops.  In  this  action  they  appear  to  have  been  aided  by  the  largely 
Christian  Police  Mobile  Brigade  Unit  at  Kantepao-Makale.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  cause  were 
sufficient,  the  local  people  were  quite  capable  ol  lighting. 'U 

The  Insurgency  Fades  Au-ay 

The  rebels  conducted  a  singularly  desultory  military  campaign,  marked  by  occasional  r,  Is 
on  towns,  but  chiefly  characterized  by  a  predilection  to  flee  whenever  government  forces  ap¬ 
proached.  It  seems  clear  that  I  lie  rebels' military  ineffectiveness,  the  sporadic  infighting  among 
various  rebel  sectors,  and  the  failure  to  receive  either  sufficient  interna!  or  external  support 
had  an  extremely  enervating  effeel  upon  the  rebellion. 
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In  wl.al  was  almost  a  last  effort,  the  PR1U  in  January  1 91-0  changed  its  name  to  the  ltPI 
(Rcptiblik  Persatmm  Indonesia,  or  United  Indonesian  Republic)  .  The  change  was  said  to  have 
been  supported  by  Mohammad  Natsir,  the  former  head  of  the  Masjumi  Party,  and  PRRI  Premier 
Sjafruddin  Prawiranegara;  but  it  was  opposed  by  Ahmad  Ilusein,  who  wished  to  maintain  the 
identity'  of  the  PRlU,  and  Djambek  and  Usman,  who  were  said  to  want  to  establish  an  Islamic  ; 

government  on  the  order  of  Darul  Islam. M  Although  this  move  was  made  with  the  intent  of  con¬ 
ciliating  and  consolidating  the  various  rebel  forces,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  achieved  its 
purpose.  1 

By  1960  the  rebellion  was  almost  over.  There  was  a  little  fighting  from  time  to  time,  Ixit 

on  the  whole  the  rebels  did  more  surrendering  than  fighting.  ] 

§ 

COUNTER  INSURGENCY 

t 

*  f 

in  every  sense  the  major  counterinsurgent  force  in  Indonesia  was  the  person  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  boy  who  was  to  become  "Sukarno'1  was  named  Kusno  Sosro  when  he  was  born  at 
Surabaja  in  East  Java  on  June  6,  1901,  the  son  of  a  schoolteacher  of  moderate  circumstances. 

Although  Sukarno  was  graduated  from  the  Technische  Hoogeschool  in  Bandung  with  the  degree  of 
insinjur  (engineer),  he  had  been  interested  from  an  early  age  in  politics.  As  a  teenager  he  had 
joined  the  Young  Java  movement,  writing  fiery  political  articles  under  the  pen  name  of  "Bima," 
and  had  lived  for  some  years  in  the  home  of  the  founder  of  the  Indonesian  Islamic  League, 

0.  S.  Tjokroaminoto .  Here  he  met  most  of  the  major  Indonesian  political  leaders  of  the 
time.  He  also  contracted  an  ephemeral  marriage  with  Tjokroaminoto 's  daughter. 

As  he  matured,  Sukarno  broke  away  from  the  Indonesian  Islamic  League,  began  to  make  im¬ 
passioned  and  effective  jxilitical  speeches  against  the  Dutch,  and  in  1927  helped  to  found  a  short¬ 
lived  party,  the  Partai  Nasionalis  Indonesia  (unrelated  to  the  present  party  of  the  same  name)  . 

In  1929,  a  particularly  successful  speech  in  Bandung  brought  on  Sukarno's  arrest  by  the  Dutch. 

A  second  arrest  by  the  Dutch  in  1991  resulted  in  his  being  sentenced  to  exile  under  Dutch  sur¬ 
veillance;  this  ended  only  when  he  was  freed  eight  years  later  by  the  Japanese.  Using  the  Jap¬ 
anese  occupiers  of  Indonesia  to  further  the  cause  of  independence  from  the  Dutch,  Sukarno  pro¬ 
claimed  Indonesian  independence  on  August  17,  1915,  and  led  the  four-year  revolution  against 
the  Dutch  that  followed.  President  of  Indonesia  since  its  independence,  he  was  in  1903  "elected” 

President  for  life  by  the  Peopl-  's  Consultative  Congress,  a  body  he  had  previously  appointed. 

During  the  period  of  Sukarno's  exiio,  he  hah  married  a  woman  considerably  older  than  him¬ 
self,  but  no  children  resulted  from  this  marriage  and  it  was  eventually  dissolved.  Sukarno  then 
married  KaDnawati,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  He  was  later  concurrently  married  to  •> 
divorcee,  Hartini,  in  a  union  which  resulted  in  two  children.  Sukarno's  marriage  to  Hart  ini  with-  s 

out  allowing  Fatmawati  a  divorce  led  to  a  storm  of  verba!  disapproval  on  the  part  of  Indonesian  i 
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women,  bu(  this  may  have  been  more  apparent  than  real  since  there  was  no  noticeable  diminution 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  generally  held  by  Indonesians.  Indeed,  for  Indonesians,  he  held  ar 
unparalleled  appeal  difficult  for  out  siders  to  understand . 


Sukarno  Takes  Military  Action 

Although  the  central  government  had  quietly  tolerated  the  existence  of  the  Permesta  move¬ 
ment  in  Sulawesi,  the  declaration  of  a  PRRI  government  on  February  15,  1958,  brought  a  quick 
military  response  from  President  Sukarno.  Having  failed  to  prevent  the  insurgency  from  de¬ 
veloping,  he  now  turned  to  military  meanc ,  giving  General  Nasution  permission  to  move  quickly 
and  In  force  against  the  rebels .  The  main  point  upon  which  the  central  government  was  deter¬ 
mined  was  that  the  rebels  should  not  establish  enough  cf  a  base  to  put  in  a  bid  for  recognition 
as  belligerents.  On  February  22,  the  government's  air  force  successfully  conducted  air  raids 
on  the  radio  s  atiur.g  of  Padang  and  Bul.ittinggi,  in  Sumatra,  and  on  military  targets  in  central 
Sumatra. 

Operation  TEGAS 

The  first  major  military  operation  in  Sumatra  was  Operation  TEGAS  (FIRM),**  which  was 
planned  for  March  1958.  TEGAS  targets  were  the  oil  harbor  and  oil  fields  lying  in  the  triangle 
lormed  by  Pakanbaru,  Paknitig,  and  Dumai,  as  well  as  the  important  Lirik-Renga*  oil  field  ap¬ 
proximately  100  miles  southeast  of  Pakanbaru  Although  planned  to  begin  on  March  10,  the 
operation  was,  because  of  technical  difficulties,  not  actually  launched  until  the  12th  The  delay 
caused  no  noticeable  difficulties  . 

There  was  a  large  element  of  luck  in  the  government's  success  .  Realizing  that  Pakanbaru 
was  a  iogi  al  target  and  that  the  rebels  were  likely  to  be  more  than  ord.narily  vigilant  there,  the 
government  tried  to  distract  the  rebels'  attention  by  naval  maneuvers  near  Padang,  While  all 
attention  was  focused  on  the  latter  action,  government  troops  quietly  assembled  at  TandjungPi- 
nang  on  the  Rlau  Islands  in  preparation  for  launching  an  attack  against  Pakanbaru.  This  ruse  was 
entirely  successful.  Meanwhile,  a  week  Instore  the  beginning  of  Operation  TEGAS,  an  advance 
party  of  government  troops  landed  on  and  occupied  the  Bengkalis  Islands,  from  which  the  main 
offensive  was  to  take  place  Although  rebel  forces  escaped  to  the  mainland,  their  warnings  were 
evidently  disbelieved.  At  any  rate,  no  preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  advancing  government 
troops  Furthermore,  the  government's  attack  on  Pakanbaru  was  fortuitously  aided  by  the  fact 
tha'  it  caught  the  rebels  in  the  ael  of  gathering  up  supplier  which  had  been  airdropped  to  them 
the  previous  day. 

There  was  also  good  coordination  among  al)  three  brunches  of  the  armed  forces  taking  part 
in  the  operation.  Army  forces  included  the  528th  Infantry  Ilattalion/Brawkljaja,  the  Infantry 
Battalion  "Banteng  Raiders"  /'Diponegoro,  the  322d  Infantry  Battalion/Siliwangi,  the  Regimen 
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Para  Komando  Angkatan  Da  rat  iHPKAD,  or  Army  Commandos  Regiment),  the  Cavalry,  the 
Artillery,  the  Military  Police,  and  the  C  orps  of  Engineers.  Navy  forces  included  the  Korps 
Komando  t  Marine  Corps)  and  a  squadron  ol  warships  led  in  the  cu-velie  Bant  eng .  Air  force 
groups  participating  in  Operation  TEGAS  encompassed  the  air  force  paratroops,  squadrons  of 
fighters  and  bombers,  and  transport  aircraft. 

Operation  TEGAS  was  under  the  overall  direction  of  army  Lt.  Col.  Kaharudin  Nasution. 

It  involved  two  separate  sulx-ommands— Dongkrak  (Lifting  Jack)  subcommand,  led  by  Infantry- 
Major  Sukartidjo,  and  Kang  guru  (Kangaroo)  subcommand,  led  by  air  force  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wirjadinata.  Subcommands  Dongkrak  and  Kangguru  were  further  subdivided.  Dongkrak  sub¬ 
command  was  divided  into  Kaladjengking  (Scorpion)  force,  which  had  as  its  goal  the  taking  of 
Dumai,  and  Kantjil  (Mouse-deer)  force,  which  was  to  take  Palming;  after  the  capture  of  Dumai 
and  Pakning,  troops  were  to  converge  on  Pakanbaru.  Kangguru  aubuonunand  comprised  X-r"v 
force— consisting  of  the  paratroops,  the  air  force  shock  troops,  and  army  commandos— and  Kuat 
(Strong)  force— which  included  troops  to  be  air  landed .  It  had  the  task  of  capturing  the  airfield 
and  then  the  city  of  Pakanbaru,  where  it  would  reunite  with  Dongkrak  subcommand. 

The  government's  plans  appear  to  have  worked  almost  flaw.essly.  Kangguru  subcommand 
began  to  move  on  March  12  at  0500,  West  Sumatra  time,  and  by  0600  fighters  and  bombers  were 
already  in  action.  After  having  fired  on  the  airfield  to  make  sure  it  was  cleared,  government 
paratroops  dropped  on  Pakanbaru  airfield  at  0730  and  within  40  minutes  had  cleared  the  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  airfield  and  were  pursuing  rebels  into  the  countryside.  By  1300,  X-ray  and 
Kuat  forces  had  occupied  the  airfield  and  town  of  Pakanbaru,  and  the  rebel  forces  had  either 
surrendered  themselves  and  their  equipment  or  fled  toward  the  west.  *6 

In  the  meantime,  36  hours  before  Kangguru  subcommand  began  to  move,  Dongkrak  sub¬ 
command  had  been  brought  by  navy  vessels  to  a  rendezvous  off  mainland  Bengkalis.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  division  between  Kaladjengking  and  Kantjil  forces  took  place,  the  former 
moving  toward  Dumai  and  the  latter  toward  Pakning,  Kaladjengking  force  occupied  Dumai  on 
the  morning  of  March  12  and  then,  proceeding  by  the  road  built  by  the  Caltex  Oil  installations, 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Pakanbaru.  Along  the  way,  it  captured  Rumbai,  and  rejoined  Kangguru 
subcommand  in  Pakanbaru  on  March  14.  Kantjil  force  had  equal  success  although  it  met  with 
more  enemy  resistance.  It  moved  along  the  Siak  River,  reached  and  occupied  Pakning  on 
March  12,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  town  of  Sri  bsak  Indrapura.  Kantjil  force  reunited  with  the 
main  force  at  Pakanbaru  on  March  16.  By  the  18th,  the  main  rebel  force  in  the  area,  about  one 
company  in  strength,  had  surrendered,  complete  with  weapons,  including  six  bazookas. 6'  Gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen  claimed  that  Operation  TEGAS  resulted  in  only  one  government  casualty,  a 
marine  wounded  during  the  landings. *>8 
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Capture  oj  the  Airfield*  and  Medan 

In  addition,  about  100  miles  southeast  of  Pakanbaru,  the  government  dropped  commando 
troops  which,  finding  the  rebels  completely  unprepared,  captured  the  key  Lirik-Rengat  oii  field. 
Government  troops  continued  to  move  into  North  and  Central  Sumatra. 

Because  of  swift  action  in  these  maneuvers,  government  troop?  huu  occupied  Bagansiapiapi 
and  Kota  Tengah  and  the  Lirik,  Djapura,  and  Airmoiek  airfields  within  10  days.  Furthermore, 
the  government  put  down  a  rebel  attempt  to  recover  lost  ground  led  by  two  Regular  Army  of¬ 
ficers  who  defected  on  March  10  and  joined  the  insurgents.  Maj.  Bovke  Nainggolsn,  who  ied  a 
rebel  thi'ust  against  Medan  in  the  so-called  Operation  SABANG-MERAUKLV’and  Capt.  Sita 
Pohan,  stationed  in  Tapanuli,  who  attempted  to  join  him  at  Medan.  In  seizing  Medan,  Nainggo- 
lan  was  considerably  aided  by  support  from  the  131st  Battalion  stationed  there.  He  had  for¬ 
merly  commanded  this  battalion  and,  apparently  out  of  persona’  loyalty,  it  supported  him.  When 
loyal  government  troops  descended  on  Medan  from  two  directions,  Colonel  Kawilarang,  the 
rebel  commander  in  chief,  did  not  enter  Medan  to  support  Nainggolan.  By  0700  o.i  March  17, 
the  government  was  once  more  in  control  of  Medan.1’9  Nainggolan’s  troops  fled  in  two  direc¬ 
tions— some  with  him  as  leader,  escaped  toward  Tapanuli;  while  others,  led  by  Maj.  SaldUsman, 
turned  toward  Atjeh,  evidently  intending  to  join  the  Darul  Islam  rebels . 

Operation  AVGUST  17 

On  April  17,  1958,  government  forces  undertook  Operation  AUGUST  17  (named  after  the 
date  of  the  initial  proclamation  of  Indonesian  independence  in  1 9-15 J ,  to  consolidate  the  gains 
made  under  Operation  TEGAS.  Under  the  leadership  of  Col.  A.  Jani  (later  spelled  Vanij, 
Operation  AUGUST  17  was  conducted  against  the  rebel  capital  of  Padang  in  western  Sumatra  . 
Once  more  deceptive  measures  were  effective.  About  24  hours  before  the  planned  landing,  a 
group  of  troop  transports  proceeded  to  Teluk  Bajur  harbor  to  give  the  rebels  the  impression 
that  the  landing  would  take  pi  ace  there.  In  the  meantime,  the  Indonesian  Navy  shelled  Padang  in 
order  to  estimate  the  defenses  of  the  town  Oi.  the  night  before  the  offensive,  the  transport* 
slipped  quietly  away  from  TeluK  Bajur  to  the  landing  area  at  Panuu  Merab  (lied  Beach) .  At 
0430  on  the  17th,  the  Indonesian  Navy  opened  fire  on  the  beach,  and  at  0500  the  army’s  com¬ 
mandos  began  landing.  At  0000  a  squadron  of  air  force  fighters  began  circling  the  town  of 
Padang  and  its  airfield.  Tubing,  to  reconnoiter  the  airfield's  defenses,  which  included  rebel  - 
laid  land  mines  and  bambu  runtjing  (pointed  bamboo  spears  stuck  into  the  ground  at  an  angle)  . 
The  air  force  also  bombed  a  gun  emplacement  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Padang,  which  commanded 

"Sabang  and  Meraukc  were  two  towns  at  the  extremities  of  the  Indonesian  archipelago  (the 
one  in  Sumatra,  the  other  in  West  New  Guinea)  to  which  President  Sukarno  frequently  referred 
in  his  campaign  to  regain  Irian  Barat  (West  New  Guinea).  Rebel  use  ol  this  phrase,  therefore, 
was  both  an  attempt  to  dissociate  the  rebel  movement  from  the  Dutch  and  to  give  it  a  pro - 
Sukarno  flavor,  and  an  even  more  subtle  attempt  to  imply  nationalism  as  such. 
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both  l’adang  and  Teluk  Bajur  harbor.  Air  transports  then  began  dropping  paratroops  on  Tabing 
airfield.  Quickly  clearing  Tabing  airport,  government  paratroopers  united  with  the  seaborne 
troops  to  occupy  Padang .  This  was  accomplished  by  1700  of  the  same  day. to 

t.overnmeni  Force s  Clear  Sumatra 

From  Padsng,  the  rebels  moved  their  capital  to  Bukittinggi,  with  government  troops  tn  pur¬ 
suit.  In  fact,  the  object  in  landing  both  at  Pantai  Merah  and  at  Tabing  had  been  to  cut  off  rebel 
retreat  routes.  Instead  of  rejoining  other  rebel  troops  at  Bukittinggi,  the  PRRI  troops  fleeing 
from  Padang  were  forced  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Indarung,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Solok,  30 
miles  northeast  of  Padang.  By  April  21,  government  forces  were  in  control  of  Indarung  and 
were  in  position  to  take  Solok.  Once  more,  however,  Colonel  Joni  wished  to  cut  off  the  rebels' 
line  of  retreat.  Moving  first  against  Alahan  Pandjang,  about  125  miles  southeast  of  Bukittinggi, 
Colonel  Jani  captured  it  on  April  22  and  effectively  blocked  any  rebel  attempt  to  move  into 
Sungei  Penuh  in  the  rich  rice-growing  area  of  Kerintji  in  Central  Sumatra,  ft  Solok,  now  vulner¬ 
able  from  two  sides  and  facing  government  troops  from  both  Indarung  and  Alahan  Pandjang,  put 
up  little  resistance,  falling  on  April  24.  Colonel  Jani  then  turned  his  attention  to  Bukittinggi, 
now  isolated.  Intermediate  towns  offered  little  resistance.  Sawah  Lunto,  Lubuk  Alung,  and 
Padang  Pandjang  fell  in  rapid  succession.  Of  Ahmad  Husein,  who  had  been  said  to  be  directing 
rebel  operations  from  Bukittinggi,  there  was  no  sign.  On  May  4,  1958,  Bukittinggi  fell. 

Government  forces,  meeting  only  token  resistance,  seemed  almost  baffled  at  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  taken  the  most  important  portions  of  rebel  territory  In  Sumatra.  According  to 
Col.  Rudy  Pirngadie,  Chief  of  the  Army  Information  Service,  Indonesian  Army  leaders  could  not 
understand  why  the  rebels  had  not  defended  such  iueally  positioned  towns  as  Solok,  Padang 
Pandjang,  and  Bukittinggi— all  located  in  areas  full  of  hills,  ravines,  and  valleys  which  would 
have  made  defense  easy. 

Government  successes  against  the  rebels  in  Sumatra  were  overwhelming.  From  that  time 
on,  the  rebels  had  no  hope  of  opening  a  military  offensive,  their  operations  being  confined  to 
defensive  and  harassing  guerrilla  actions. "2  Although  a  number  of  the  PRRI  rebel  leaders  were 
reported  to  be  at  large  in  Sumatra  and  even  in  Java,  the  chiet  military  effort  of  the  rebels— 
excluding  Darul  Islam  activity  in  northern  Sumatra  and  West  Java— was  now  to  be  centered  in 
Sulawesi . 

The  Army  Moves  Into  Sulauresi  and  West  Java 

Operations  against  the  rebels  in  Sulawesi  had  already  begun  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
Operation  TEGAS  in  Sumatra.  The  first  actual  battle  in  Sulawesi— aside  from  Darul  Islam  raids 
on  isolated  villages— appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Donggala  on  March  29,  1958,  with  govern¬ 
ment  troops  led  by  Capt,  Frans  Karagan  and  supported  by  police  units  under  Police  Inspector 
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Sueb.  According  to  government  sources,  the  buttle  was  initiated  by  Captain  Karagan  when  ho 
suspected  that  the  rebels  were  preparing  to  act.  Calling  his  action  Operation  1NSJAF  (REALI¬ 
ZATION),  Captain  Karagan  cleared  the  rebels  from  Donggala  and  then  pursued  them  southeast 
to  Palu. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Army  High  Command  had  also  initiated  Operation  S A PTAMAKGA 
(named  for  the  seven  pledges  of  loyalty  given  by  members  of  Ihe  armed  forces)  in  Sulawesi,  hi 
late  March  and  early  April,  troops  were  brought  into  Sulawesi,  and  Operation  INSJAF  forces 
were  also  Integrated  Into  the  group.  Colonel  Rukmito,  Commander  of  SAPTAMARGA,  assumed 
command  of  the  entue  group  on  April  18,  195S. » 

In  the  operation,  relatively  little  use  was  made  of  paratroopers,  as  these  were  already  ex¬ 
hausted  by  their  work  In  Sumatra.  Rather,  fresh  land  forces,  especially  elite  airborne  troops 
(RPKAD),  were  used.  Another  problem  was  that  throughout  the  Initial  stages  of  Operation 
SAPTAMARGA  the  rebels  maintained  air  superiority .  Two  operations  were  therefore  planned, 
MENA  I  and  MENA  II  (FORWARD  in  Ambonese) .  MENA  I  was  aimed  at  the  capture  of  Djailolo 
airfield  in  Halmahera,  from  which  rebel  planes  wore  operating.  Morotai,  however,  proved  a 
greater  menace,  so  that  MENA  II  was  launched  on  May  18,  1958,  by  Amphibious  Task  Group  No. 
21.  This  group,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hunholz,  consisted  of  air  force  para¬ 
chutists,  a  landing  force  of  24  navy  commandos,  plus  one  battalion  from  the  Brawidjaja  Regi¬ 
ment  from  East  Java  and  one  detachment  of  the  Brawidjaja  from  Ambon,  one  company  of  the 
Mobile  Brigade  from  Ambon,  and  troop  transports  consisting  of  two  regular  transports  and  five 
German-built  minesweepers.  By  May  20,  Morotai  was  in  government  hands,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  gained  air  superiority  in  Sulawesi  Operation  MENA  I  was  noi  launched  until  some  two 
weeks  later . 

Operation  SAPTAMARGA  II,  meanwhile  begun  on  May  14,  was  concerned  with  the  capture 
of  Gorontalo;  and  by  May  22,  it  was  firmly  in  government  hands. 

The  government  carried  on  a  number  of  other  operations  in  Sulawesi,  capturing  the  new 
rebel  capital  of  Menado,  as  well  as  Kema,  Wori,  and  other  towns.  Additional  government  oper¬ 
ations  included  GURUH  (THUNDER)  ir,  south  Kerintji,  Sumatra,  in  Septembc.  1958;  MERDEKA 
(FREEDOM),  one  of  the  largest  combined  operations  directed  chiefly  against  Sulawesi,  in  1958; 
and  GUNTUR  (another  word  for  THUNDER)  in  South  Sulawesi  in  1960.  CEB AK  (MOVEMENT) 
and  GODAM  (CLUB)  were  directed  against  the  Darul  Isiam  guerrillas  in  West  Java  during 
1959.  All  operations  had  the  same  general  mission— capture  ol  the  target  city  and  interdiction 
of  rebel  routes  to  freedom  Government  tactics  were  usually  to  capita e  possible  escape  routes 
first,  then  to  attack  the  rebel  stronghold.  Against  the  Darul  Islam  rebels,  especially  in  western 
Java,  government  strategy  was  to  drive  them  into  positions  where  lack  o£  food  or  local  support 
would  eventually  force  them  either  to  attempt  to  fight  their  way  out  or  to  surrender. 
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The  Major  Military  Figure 

The  chief  architect  of  the  rebels1  military  defeat  was  Abdul  Harris  Nasution,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  -too, 000  -man  Indonesian  Armyti;  and  in  overall  charge  of  the  government's  military 
campaigns.  Bom  in  December  1918,  Nasution  had  been  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
and  had  served  in  the  Royal  Netherlands  Indies  Army  until  1943.  Under  the  Japanese,  Nasution 
had  acted  first  as  an  official  of  Bandung  municipality,  later  becoming  leader  of  the  Bandung 
Youth  Front  and  deputy  commander  of  the  Bandung  l-'elopor  (Pioneer)  Battalion,  ns  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Angkatan  Muda  Bandung  (Young  Generation  of  Bandung) .  In  the  postwar  period 
he  fought  against  the  Dutch,  becoming  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  1950.  Early  In  his  career  he  was 
known  as  an  ardent  anti -Communist  and  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  PKI  power  In  Indonesia, 
Following  machinations  within  the  army  and  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  army  and  to 
professionalize  it,  Nasution  was  removed  from  power,  remaining  inactive  from  1952  to  1955. 

In  1955,  he  was,  as  already  noted,  reinstated  as  Chief  of  Staff  with  rank  of  major  general,  with 
promotions  to  lieutenant  general  in  1958  and  to  full  general  in  1960.  n  lYiring  the  period  of  the 
roliellions,  Nasution’s  officer  corps  included  many  officers  who  had  been  trained  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  he  was  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  training. 

External  Support  jor  Sukarno 

/Although  the  government  received  external  aid— both  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  from  the 
West— this  appears  in  no  sense  to  have  been  decisive.  The  Soviet  government  made  $100  mil¬ 
lion  credit  available  in  1956  and  gave  $795,200  credit  to  private  Indonesian  firms  in  1958.  But 
the  Indonesian  government  apparently  did  not  even  use  the  Ilyushins  (jets)  which  it  received 
from  Czechoslovakia  for  fear  of  international  repercussions;  rebel  charges  that  the  government 
was  pro-Communist  apparently  made  President  Sukarno  hesitant  to  appear  too  far  committed  to 
the  left.  From  1950  to  1959,  American  economic  aid  to  the  government  of  Indonesia  totaled 
$335  million.  By  mid-1958,  the  United  States  was  aware  that  the  rebel  cause  was  close  to  lost 
and  acemxUiigly  sought  to  reconcile  the  rebels  with  the  government.  In  fact,  beginning  in  Au¬ 
gust  1958,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  airlifted  much-needed  small  arms  to  the  Indonesian  government. 
Under  the  Colombo  Plan,  Commonwealth  countries  also  gave  aid,  as  did  Japan  and  West  Ger¬ 
many .  The  Indonesian  government  was  thus  able  to  display  on  October  5,  1958,  among  its  air 
force  planes ,  Soviet  MIG-15's  and  Uyushln-28  jet  bombers ,  as  well  as  British  Vampire  jet  trainers 
and  U.S.  Grumman  Albatross  amphibians .  (8 

Popular  Support  Goet  to  the  Government 

In  general,  the  government  retained  or  quickly  regained  the  support  of  the  local  population. 
Although  the  people  of  the  rebel  areas  had  evidently  been  told  that  they  could  expect  only  abuse 
when  government  troops  arrived,  they  were  apparently  well  treated  by  the  army,  which  was 


miller  orders  to  attempt  1”  make  fi  lends  with  the  local  population.  By  word  of  mouth,  this  in  - 
lonnation  spread.  As  a  result,  alter  the  first  few  months,  it  was  only  in  tcrv  rare  eases  that 
the  loea]  population  put  up  :im  struggle  to  aid  the  rebels  against  government  forces.  Jndei'd, 
the  government  re]iorted,  somewhat  in  surprise,  that  loea]  villagers  had  begun  spontaneously  to 
form  their  own  antirebcl  delen.se  groups  and  guerrilla  bands.  One  ol  the  most  proii;inem  ol  the 
loyal  guerrilla  groups  operated  in  Sulawesi  as  the  Pasukan  lVmbela  Kesatuan  Uepublik  Indo¬ 
nesia  tlVlenders  of  tile  Unity  ol  the  Hepublic  of  Indonesia),  this  group  was  also  known  as  the 
Pasukan  Tandjung  Krisko  (Troops  of  Cape  Frisknj  The  governineiit  elaimed  dial  these  guer¬ 
rilla  gangs  were  suecesslul  in  operations  against  rebel  units.73 

Sukarno's  ii  oliticul  Measure*  Benefit  the  Communists 

During  the  insurgetiey  period,  President  Sukarno  also  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  program 
of  "guided  democracy . "  On  July  5.  in  a  presidential  decree,  he  announced  a  return  to  the 

Constitution  of  1  i»  15 .  This  step  was  more  or  less  a  response  to  rebel  demands,  but  the  manner 
of  President  Sukarno’s  return  to  the  lblj  Constitution  was  hardly  in  tic  curd  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  rebels  for  more  democratic  procedures:  since  Parliament  had  failed  to  vote  for 
the  return  of  the  li»13  Constitution,  Sukarno  did  so  on  his  own  personal  authority.  On  March  ,j, 
1‘JGO,  President  Sukarno  dissolved  the  elected  Indonesian  Parliament;'"  on  the  27th,  he  estab¬ 
lished  an  appointive  Oolong  llojong  (Mutual  Help)  Parliament,  in  which  the  Communists  were 
awarded  G5  of  2G1  seats.80  The  new  Parliament  was  officially  inaugurated  on  June  2,3,  I'.ibt) .  si 

During  the  poiiod  of  the  PKlll  Pcrniesla  rebellions,  the  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia 
ll’Kl),  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Djpa  Nusantara  Aid  it,  saw  its  greatest  advantage  in  the 
role  of  giving  support  to  the  counterinsurgency  efforts  of  President  Sukarno.  One  ol  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  government's  course,  indeed,  had  been  that,  in  allowing  increasing  Communist  par¬ 
ticipation,  the  government  was  risking  its  own  existence.  The  aims  and  nature  of  the  rebellious, 
as  a  more  or  less  rightist  movement,  were  thus  in  large  measure  the  ostensible  cause  of 
Communist  support  for  the  government . 

By  1000 ,  however,  the  PK1  toll  itself  strong  enough  to  criticize  the  government  and  to  give 
voice  to  the  rumor  that  Nasution  had  requested  the  rebels  to  return  to  the  government  in  order 
to  join  forces  against  Communist  aggrandizement.  A  Communist  evaluation  of  July  tt  staled 
that  the  President  had  been  misled— an  apparent  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Sukann.  and 


^An  interesting  aspect  concerning  the  dissolution  of  the  elected  Parliament  was  that  one  of 
the  military  heroes  of  the  Indonesian  revolution,  Sulonio.  actually  sued  the  Indonesian  govern¬ 
ment  for  acting  in  violation  of  the  existing  law  when  it  dissolved  the  elected  Parliament  and 
replaced  it  with  an  appointed  legislature.  Suiomo.  an  elected  member  of  the  dismissed  Parlia¬ 
ment,  sued  on  behalf  of  the  20G.2GI  voters  who  had  elected  him  in  1 !  >  5  5 .  The  ease  was  eventually 
dismissed  after  having  lieen  tried  by  the  Djakarta  Special  Court  and  later  by  the  Djakarta 
Supreme  Court.  (See:  Antara,  Septernlier  21,  1!)G0,  and  ( letober  2U,  litGO.) 
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the  army.  The  1  resident  then  joined  the  issue,  reestablishing  a  balance  of  power  by  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  Communists,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  army  commanders  res]>onded  by  is¬ 
suing  local  lxi ns  on  I’Kl  activities  on  the  grounds  of  security.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Communists 
were  apparently  able  to  use  the  issue  of  regaining  Irian  Bnrnt  to  focus  attention  elsewhere  and 
to  absorb  the  army's  energies.8- 

Meanwhile,  the  government  lmd  curbed  the  activities  of  all  jHilitienl  parties  during  the 
period  of  the  rebellion  and  had  required  several  parties,  ineluding  Maajunn  and  Partai  Sosialis 
Indonesia,  to  disavow  their  leaders  who  hud  joined  the  rebellion  and  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  bo  dissolved  M  When  most  of  the  mllitantiy  anti -Communist  parties  necessarily 
failed  to  show  cause,  they  were  dissolved.  There  was  some  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
government  would  allow  Ihe  Liga  Demokrasi  (Democratic  League)  to  exist  as  an  official  op¬ 
position  to  the  Oolong  Itojong  Parliament ;8*  this  was  a  new  group  formed  in  March  1960  whose 
members  included  some  of  those  who  had  previously  opposed  Sukarno  in  one  capacity  or  an¬ 
other. 8*  In  fact,  the  government  did  definitely  oppose  the  movement  and,  effective  September 
Id,  1960,  it  suspended  all  political  activities  in  Indonesia. Bfi 

Leniency  Accorded  Former  Rebeh 

One  of  the  government's  major  policies  was  to  tieat  victims  of  the  rebellions  and,  indeed, 
captured  or  surrendering  rebels  themselves,  with  great  kindness  and  leniency.  Throughout  the 
period,  the  government  tried  to  reconstruct  areas  damaged  in  fighting.  In  September  1958  the 
Indonesian  armed  forces  in  West  Sumatra  made  a  gift  of  Rp.  5  million  to  the  government  of 
West  Sumatra  for  reconstruction.  8?  Among  other  government  offers  for  reconstruction  was  the 
allocation  of  Rp.  108  million  for  the  relief  of  some,  million  refugees  who  had  been  forced  to  flee 
because  of  the  rebellions  88  The  government  also  made  available  a  credit  of  Rp.  30  million  to 
North  Sulawesi  for  the  repair  of  communications  in  the  Bolaang  Mongondow  area  which  had 
suffered  from  the  rebels'  scorched-earth  policy,  ss  Still  another  fund  of  Rp.  100  million  was 
announced  on  April  20,  1960,  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  45,580  converted  Darul  Islam 
rebels  and  their  families  in  South  and  Southeast  Sulawesi.80 

One  of  the  most  humane  of  the  government's  policies  was  announced  by  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Nasution  in  March  1960:  former  rebels  pardoned  by  the  government  would  not  lose  their  rights 
as  veterans  if  they  could  prove  their  participation  in  the  earlier  Indonesian  revolution  against 
the  Dutch.81 

A  number  oi  ^mnosty  offers  were  made .  The  one  which  received  the  greatest  response 
was  officially  made  on  August  17,  1961,  granting  amnesty  to  ail  rebels  and  members  of  armed 
gangs  who  surrendered  before  October  5,  1961.  This  offer  was  retroactive  to  August  1.  With 
the  rebel  cause  already  lost,  the  rumor  of  this  offer  was  enough  to  bring  an  estimated  47,000 
surrenders  in  Sulawesi  and  about  20,000  in  Sumatra,  including  most  of  the  leaders,  by 
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August  17  .  *1  Not  only  did  thousands  of  rebel  troops  surrender  hut  so  did  main  rebel  leadoi  s, 
including  Col,  Alex  J.  Kawilarang,  commander  of  the  Permesta  forces,  1).  J  Sontba,  Col 
Maludin  Simbolon;  and  Darul  Islam  leader  Baud  Beureuli.^  In  a  letter  dated  August  IT,  1901, 
rebel  Premier  Sjafruddin  l’rnwiranegara  urged  that  all  of  his  followers  who  had  not  yet  sur¬ 
rendered  should  do  so,  on  August  28,  he  himself  surrendered.  On  September  18,  a  number  of 
rebels  living  in  Hong  Kong,  including  W.  J.  1)  Pesik,  B  11.  Maramis,  and  the  widow  ol  Col. 
Joop  F  Warouw  (reportedly  assassinated  in  North  Sulawesi  by  his  own  troops  alter  exhibiting 
signs  of  madness)  took  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Indonesian  government .  On  September  27, 
Mohammad  Natsir  also  surrendered. 94  Suniitro  fled  to  Malaya. 

Thus  the  government's  regard  for  Indonesian  losses  and  its  apparent  willingness  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  in  treating  former  insurgents  had  a  marked  effect  in  bringing  the  rebellion 
to  a  close 

OUTCOME  AISD  C01\CLL  SI01\S 

By  October  5,  1901,  the  insurgency  was  at  a  virtual  end.  Heasons  for  the  rebel  failures 
are  hard  to  evaluate.  The  fact  that  South  Sumatra,  under  Colonel  Uarlian,  did  not  join  the  re¬ 
bellion  as  promised  was  a  major  factor  counting  against  the  dissidents  The  apparent  rebel 
reliance  on  outside  aid  helped  to  destroy  their  credibility  as  far  as  the  Indonesian  populace  was 
concerned.  In  turn,  the  absence  of  adequate  external  support  foreclosed  any  military  hope  they 
might  have  had.  The  lack  of  internal  support,  as  well  as  the  curious  desultoriness  on  the  part 
of  the  rebel  leaders,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  determining  circumstance  which  led  to  the 
petering  out  of  the  rebellions.  In  T .  S.  Eliot's  famous  phrase,  they  ended  "not  with  a  bang  but 
a  whimper 

Reasons  jor  Governmental  Siiwti 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fortunate  in  having  the  able  military  leadership  of 
General  Nasution  during  this  period.  Ilis  swift  moves  immediately  after  the  announcement  of 
the  PRIU  government  in  Sumatra  deprived  it  of  the  chief  towns  as  bases— demoralizing  the 
rebels  and  preventing  any  International  recognition  that  might  have  led  to  greater  support  for 
them.  Instead,  the  insurgents  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  marauding  groups  of  guerrillas 

The  government's  ability  to  discredit  the  rebel  cause  and  rally  the  |x>pulation  to  its  own 
side  was  certainly  a  major  factor  in  its  success.  This  was  accomplished,  first,  tx'cause  the 
government  made  rebel  propaganda  boomerang  In  many  cases  the  insurgents  had  managed  to 
compel  local  support  by  instilling  fear  of  government  troops,  but  the  correct  actions  ol  those 
troops  when  they  reached  the  villages  soon  convinced  the  people  that  they  had  much  less  to  fear 
from  the  government  than  from  the  rebels.  Second,  the  government  used  the  issue  of  foreign 


■  upport  to  brand  the  insurgents  as  unpatriotic  and  lacking  in  nationalistic  feeling.  Indonesia's 
long  and  bitter  war  for  independence  from  the  Netherlands  was  exploited  in  government  slogans 
against  "Western  imperialism"  and  "interference"  whieh  began  to  appear  synonymous  with  the 
rebel  eause.  Another  factor  was  the  government's  elever  use  of  the  campaign  to  gain  Irian 
lit! rat  trom  the  Dutch  as  propaganda:  when  the  people  as  a  whole  rallied  to  the  government's  cry 
to  "recover"  West  New  Guinea,  the  PHIU/Permesta  groups  were  made  to  appear  in  the  most  un¬ 
popular  light  ol  thwarting  the  government's  efforts  to  regain  its  lightful  territory. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  the  Indonesian  government's  success  in  quelling  the 
rebellions  was  the  personality  of  Sukarno  himself,  A  man  of  great  charisma  for  the  Indonesians, 
Sukarno  rarely  failed  to  eharm  when  he  put  his  mind  to  it.  Although  Indonesians  might  admit 
their  country's  dismal  economic  plight  or  the  problems  brought  about  by  such  external  adven¬ 
tures  as  the  Irian  Barat  or  the  later  "crush  Malaysia"  campaigns,  these  same  Indonesians,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  would  still  maintain  that  it  was  Sukarno  who  held  the  country  together, 
ft  is  possible  that,  if  Sukarno  had  used  force  alone  against  the  rebels,  he  would  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  well  as  ho  did  by  combining  military  measures  with  a  policy  of  kindness  both  toward 
the  population  as  a  whole  and  toward  the  returnees,  many  of  whom  were,  for  a  time  at  least, 
accepted  back  into  government  positions. 

Economic  and  Political  Aftereffect* 

Economically  of  course,  the  rebellions  helped  precipitate  the  disaster  into  which  Indonesia 
was  already  falling  by  the  late  1950's.  Of  the  total  1959  budget,  in  which  revenues  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  ftp.  24  billion,  it  was  estimated  that  Itp.  17.6  billion  was  for  defense  spending.^  Dur 
ing  this  entire  insurgency  period,  the  value  of  the  rupiah  declined,  government  revenues  fell, 
and  the  budget  deficit  climbed.  The  economic  decline  of  Indonesia,  already  well  under  way,  was 
accelerated  by  the  need  for  military  counterinsurgency  action. 

Although  the  underlying  causes  of  the  rebellions,  such  as  economic  inequities,  regional 
differences,  and  "Javanese  colonialism,”  still  existed,  the  government  was  able  after  the  rebel¬ 
lions  to  focus  attention  on  other  matters .  First,  there  was  the  Irian  Barat  campaign  to  obtain 
West  New  Guinea  from  the  Dutch,  later  the  crush-Malaysia  campaign,  and  the  tentative  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  crusade  to  obtain  eastern  New  Guinea  from  Australia.  Little,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  establishing  an  efficient  administration  to  govern  Indonesia's 
farflung  provinces.  Indonesian  unity,  won  during  a  long  and  bitter  revolution  to  obtain  freedom 
from  the  Netherlands,  appieared  to  lie  maintained  mainly  by  a  series  of  moves  to  expand  the 
Indonesian  empire. 

In  all  of  this  activity,  and  particularly  from  the  period  of  the  rebellions,  there  was  a  strong 
residue  of  anti-Westernism  in  Indonesia.  Since  several  anti -Communist  countries,  notably  the 
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United  States,  were  identified  with  the  rebels,  they  suffered  the  opprobrium  in  w  ich  the  rebel 
cause  was  held , 

Politically,  the  net  result  of  the  insurgency  period  was  to  fragment  and  vitiate  the  powers 
and  resources  of  the  anti-Communists,  whereas  the  Indonesian  Communists,  by  giving  every 
evidence  of  supiwrting  Sukarno's  government,  were  able  io  seize  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  situation.  The  three  major  forces  in  Indonesian  politics  at  the  end  of  the  rebellions  were 
thus  the  PKI,  the  army,  and  President  Sukarno. 

The  army's  role  was  not  unified,  since  the  position  of  its  various  leaders  toward  commu¬ 
nism  differed  and  occasionally  shifted.  General  Nasution  appeared  to  become  much  less  mili- 
tantly  opposed  to  communism,  according  to  observers,  partly  because  of  his  waning  personal 
power  as  opposed  to  the  Communist  leader  Aidit  and  partly  because  of  Soviet  military  aid.  He 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  Irian  Barat  and  erush-Malaysia  campaigns.  Thus  the  two  other 
partners  in  the  triumvirate  were  the  major  forces  at  the  end  of  the  rebellions. 

President  Sukarno  clearly  felt  that  he  could  control  the  situation  and  any  challenge  to  his 
power  by  shifting  his  support  to  achieve  a  working  balance.  It  became  evident,  however,  that 
the  PKI  was  increasingly  able  to  play  the  dominant  role.  In  mid  - 1965,  one  may  only  speculate 
whether  the  PKI  is  merely  biding  its  time  until  if.  can  take  over  the  Indonesian  government 
completely .  * 


♦There  was  not  long  to  wait  In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  PKI  made  its  bid  for  power,  but  this 
misfired  By  early  1966  the  army  under  General  Nasution  had  clamped  down  on  the  Commu¬ 
nists;  Aidit  had  disappeared;  and  President  Sukarno,  still  at  the  helm,  appeared  to  be  subject 
considerable  at  my  pressure 
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Chapter  Fifteen 

MALAYA  (1948-1960) 


by  Bert  H.  Cooper,  Jr. 

Hy  isolating  guerrillas  from  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  through  ail  intensive,  prolonged,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  campaign  of  military  operations, 
psychological  warfare,  and  political  and  social 
reforms,  Hritish  Commonwealth  forces  frus¬ 
trated  a  determined  attempt  by  Malayan  Chinese 
Communists  to  seize  power  in  the  classic  man¬ 
ner  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

BACKGROUND 

Three  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Hritish  faced  in  Malaya  an  outbreak  of  Com¬ 
munist  terrorism  that  seriously  threatened  one  of  the, free  world's  richest  raw  material  pro¬ 
ducing  territories.  Along  with  the  air  corridors  over  _  .it;.!'  the  jungles  of  Malaya  were  among 
the  first  battlefields  in  the  cold  war.  It  took  more  than  a  decade  of  gum  i  nla  wariare  to  deleat 
the  Malayan  insurgents  in  an  epic  struggle  that  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  prototype  of  suc¬ 
cessful  counterinsurgency . 

Situated  on  a  peninsula  in  Southeast  Asia  and  bordered  only  by  Thailand  oil  the  north, 

Malaya  is  virtually  an  island  country  Comparable  in  size  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  ll  has  an 
area  of  about  50,600  square  miles.  Four-fifths  of  Malaya's  terrain  is  jungle  and  sw;io-o,  and 
mountain  ranges  of  G.000  to  7,000  feet  run  north  and  south  through  the  ulterior  <d  the  Mala1 
Peninsula.  The  climate  throughout  the  country  is  tropical,  with  little  seasonal  variation  i. 
temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall  1 

With  four-fiiths  of  the  country  unfit  for  cultivation  and  the  remainder,  though  agiicuitin  ly 
fertile,  largely  given  over  to  highly  profitable  rublier  plantations,  Malaya  was  forced  to  import 
two-thirds  of  its  rice  and  other  foodstuffs.  There  was,  however,  some  subsistence  farming, 
mostly  by  Malay  peasants  and  Chinese  "squatter"  farmers,  who  grew  rice  and  vegetables.2  The 
number  of  Chinese  squatters  rose  sharply  during  World  War  11,  when  fear  of  the  Japanese, 
along  with  food  shortages  and  unemployment  in  urban  areas,  drove  thousands  to  seek  their  live¬ 
lihood  as  farmers  on  the  fringes  of  the  jungle,  where  they  occupied  laud  without  benefit  of  title. 
Hy  1045  there  were  probably  400,000  of  these  squattei  s.il 
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Except  for  tin  smelting,  industrial  development  was  ;ilso  very  limited  in  Malaya,  and  ulnmst 
all  manufactured  goods  were  imported.  The  commereifll  sector  ol  the  economy  was  highly  de¬ 
veloped  and  largely  controlled  by  Chinese  business  interests.  Malaya's  rich  rubber  plantations 
and  tin  mines  produced  almost  half  the  world  output  of  rubber  and  around  one-third  of  the  world's 
tin.  paying  for  the  country's  imports  of  food  and  manufactured  goods.  Malaya's  standard  of 
living  was  in  fact  among  the  highest  In  Asia,  and  its  recovery  from  the  ravages  of  World  War  II 
was  relatively  quick.  The  severe  economic  difficulties  of  the  immediate  postwar  period,  such 
as  tood  shortages,  inflation,  and  the  inevitable  black  market,  were  largely  settled  by  194  . 4 

Ethnic  and  Social  Diversity 

At  the  outbreak  of  Che  insurgency  in  1948,  Malaya's  population  numbered  about  five  million, 
and  during  the  next  decade  was  to  increase  to  almost  six  million.  The  most  densely  settled  re¬ 
gion  is  the  west-coast  area,  where  the  urban  centers  of  Penang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Ipoh,  and 
Malacca  arc  located.5 

In  1948  the  Malays  constituted  only  49  percent  of  Malaya's  heterogeneous  population.  The 
Chinese  community  made  ”p  39  percent,  and  the  Indiana  and  Ceylonese  were  the  third  most 
dominant  group,  comprising  over  10  percent.  Finally,  there  were  some  14,000  Europeans, 
11,000  Eurasians,  about  35,000  aboriginal  tribesmen,  and  a  sprinkling  of  other  nationalities. B 
Mi1"  ^h  the  Malays  were  the  dominant  ethnic  group  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Chinese 
greatly  outnumbered  the  Malays  in  urban  areas. 

Nowhere  was  the  urban  preponderance  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  more  in  evidence  than  In 
the  Crown  Colony  of  Singapore,  whose  1947  population  of  roughly  one  million  was  almost  80 
percent  Chinese.  A  200-square-mile  island  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Singa¬ 
pore  constituted  a  distinct  political  entity  separate  from  the  Federation  ot  Malaya,  although 
historically  and  economically  it  functioned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  world's 
major  seaports,  the  city  served  as  the  leading  commercial  center  for  Malaya. 

The  problem  of  communal  relations  between  the  indigenous  Malay  population  and  the  im¬ 
migrant  Chinese  jnu  .  adian  populations  has  long  been  the  most  significant  social  issue  in  Malaya. 
Differences  in  language,  religion,  and  social  customs  led  to  separate  schools,  segregated 
residential  areas,  and  distinct  sociopolitical  organizations  for  the  Malay,  Chinese,  and  Indian 
communities.  The  British  colonial  regime,  which  had  been  established  throughout  Malaya  in 
the  years  between  1786  and  1914,  provided  the  only  common  bond  that  existed  among  the  various 
peoples . 

With  the  rise  of  Asian  nationalism  in  the  20th  century,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  later  Malay 
national  consciousness  brought  latent  communal  antagonisms  to  the  fore  as  a  major  social  and 
political  issue,  The  Japanese  occupation  {1942-451* contributed  to  the  further  breakdown  of 

*See  ch  ~7,  "Malaya  (1942-1345).  ” 
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social  cohesion  in  Malaya.  By  favoring  the  Millays  and  Indians  over  the  Chinese  and  Tunisians  — 
in  n  -lassie  policy  of  "divide  and  rule" — tin-  .Japanese  greatly  aggravated  communal  tensions  and 
racial  hatreds.  These  internal  differences  seriously  threatened  Malaya's  stability  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  posl-World  War  II  period,  when  the  British  undertook  to  develop  an  indigenous  political 
structure  in  which  they  might  eventually  invest  governmental  authority.  Intense  political  rivalry 
developed,  especially  between  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese.1 

The  Chinese  in  Malaya,  like  Chinese  groups  in  other  Southeast  Asian  areas,  have  tradi 
tionally  remained  apart  from  the  indigenous  population.  Mostly  a  commercial  and  urban  group, 
the  Malayan  Chinese  gained  an  economic  predominance  over  the  Malays  during  the  British 
colonial  period.  Whether  wealthy  merchants  and  owners  of  tin  mines,  members  of  the  large 
professional  and  entrepreneurial  middle  class,  or  poor  laborers  and  squatters,  the  Chinese 
were  held  together  by  strong  ties  of  national  consc'ousnesa  and  racial  group  indeiitificatior. .  As 
a  nation  within  a  nation,  the  Malayan  Chinese  lelt  threatened  by  the  postwar  development  of 
Malay  nationalism  and  political  advancement/'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Malay  s  resented  the  tra¬ 
ditional  economic  domination  and  developing  political  competition  of  the  Chinese. 

(,orernment  and  Politics 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  was  instituted  by  the  British  in  Felnuary  Itifs,  alter  a  proposed 
unitary  system  of  government,  known  as  the  Union  oi  Malaya,  proved  to  be  unworkable  as  a 
result  of  Malay  opposition.  Under  the  pi  oposed  Union,  non-Malay  groups  would  have  been 
given  political  equality  with  the  indigenous  Malay  population.  This,  together  with  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  the  British  went  about  setting  up  the  Union,  so  anlagoni/.ed  the  Malay  elite  that 
most  of  them  refused  to  serve  in  the  unified  colonial  administration.  Finally,  ear'y  in  1  HI 8 , 
the  British  yielded  to  Malay  demands  for  special  treatment  in  Malaya's  colonial  administration, 
and  a  federal  sy  stem  that  safeguarded  Malay  interests  was  adopted/  The  Malay  -dominated 
Federation  discriminated  against  the  Chinese  with  respect  to  land  ownership,  citizenship,  and 

political  participation.  In  1;)4«  less  than  20  percent  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  qualified  for 
,  .  10 

citizenship . 

The  Federation  oi  Malaya,  the  capital  of  which  was  Kuala  I  .unipur,  comprised  the  nine 
Malay  states  and  the  two  former  Straits  Settlements  ol  Penang  and  Malacca.  The  third  Straits 
Settlement,  Singapore,  remained  a  British  crown  colony  and  a  s  >paratc  political  entity  .  The 
British  High  Commissioner  functioned  as  the  chief  executive  oi  the  Federation  government,  lie 
was  assisted  by  the  executive  Council,  a  purely  advisory  body,  and  the  legislative  Council, 
winch  Intel  limited  legislative  powers  and  was  chosen  by  limited  suffrage  to  represent  the  various 
ethnic  communities  ol  Malaya.  The  individual  sultans  ol  the  lime  Malay  states  had  considerable 
local  authority,  especially  in  religious  matters.  Malaya  was  to  lie  prepared,  under  British 
tutelage,  tor  set! -government  at  an  unspecified  future  date.  11 


Although  Mu  Federation  government  enjoyed  the  popular  support  of  the  Malay  community, 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Chinese  and  Indians.  In  the  absence  of  national  elections  and 
par  liamentary  democracy ,  political  part U  s  functioned  as pressure  gToups  and  lobbies  for  communal 
interests .  The  composition  of  the  two  major  political  pa“lies  In  Malaya  in  1 948-  the  United  Malaya 
National  Orgam  ration  fUMNOl  and  the  Malayan  democratic  Union  fMDlO  —  mirrored  these  interests , 
The  UMNO,  founded  in  1940  to  oppose  the  projected  Union  of  Malaya  scheme  represented 
conservative,  British -educated  Malay  aristocrats  and  civil  servants,  These  Malays,  who  had 
felt  their  interests  threatened  by  the  earlier  proposal  tor  a  union,  were  satisfied  that  the  Fed¬ 
eration  substantial!;,  met  their  political  demands.12 

The  Malayan  Democratic  Union,  a  more  radical  group  composed  predominantly  of  Malayan 
Chinese,  opposed  the  Federation  plan  and  advocated  a  return  to  the  old  plan  for  a  union,  with 
its  provision  for  universal  suffrage,  parliamentary  democracy,  and  self-government  within  tl  e 
British  Commonwealth.  The  MDU  later  organized  .  c  All- Malaya  Council  of  Joint  Action 
('.MCOJAl,  a  loosely  organized  political  coalition  opposed  to  the  Federation  and  comprising  such 
dive)  gent  groups  as  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Malayan  Communist  /  (MCl-1, 
the  Malayan  Indian  Corgrese,  and  the  Malay  Nationalist  Party,  n  small  leftist  Malay  faction.'3 


Communist  Activities  and  Aspirations 

The  basic  cause  of  the  Malayan  insurgency  cannot  be  sought  in  either  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country  or  in  Us  political  structure  and  social  patterns,  despite  the  considerable  hostility 
l> -tween  the  Malay  and  Chi.  sse  communities.  liven  the  suspension  of  British  rule  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  cannot,  lie  cited  as  the  cliiel  cause  of  the  . obcllinu  in  lo48.  Malaya,  un¬ 
like  Indochina,  Indonesia,  and  Burma,  accepted  the  lestoration  of  F.uropcan  control  with  rela¬ 
tively  good  grat  e.  There  was  almost  none  ol  the  militant  nationalism  that  developed  in  other 
hslan  countries  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  There  was,  in  fact,  very  little  anti-British  senti¬ 
ment  in  Malayan  polities,  the  central  issue  ot  which  was  Malay  Chinese  rivalry  rathei  than  a 
desire  lor  national  independence.  The  placid  appearance  of  the  Malayan  political  scene  in  the 
postwar  period  was  deceptive,  however,  for  below  the  surface  the  Malayan  Communists  were 
planning  an  armed  insurrection. 

The  roots  of  the  Malayan  insurgency  go  ack  to  the  1920’s,  when  communism  was  first  In¬ 
troduced  into  tin  country  from  China.  'The  Malayan  Communist  Party  (MCPl  was  alwaym  pie- 
dominantly  a  Chinese  movement,  although  it  never  re<  ■  ved  the  support  of  a  majority  ol  the 
Malayan  Chinese.  Well  organized  !aU  generally  unappealing  to  the  masses  before  World  War  Ij  _ 
the  M(T  took  lull  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afiordcl  by  the  war  to  emerge  in  Malayan 
Cnincse  eyes  a;  the  liberator  of  Uk  country.'1 

Iii  tli  ■  postwar  period,  the  Communists  avoided  total  disarrnai  lent  by  the  returning  British. 
Pretending  in  December  19-15  to  demobilize  the  Malayan  People's  Anti- Japanese  Army,  as  the 
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resistance  force  was  called,  the  Communists  kept  lists  of  names,  maintained  a  shadow  organi¬ 
sation,  and  concealed  camps  and  supply  dumps,  ready  to  resume  operations  when  the  opportu¬ 
nity  arose.  They  were  able  to  keep  an  underground  force  of  about  4,000  men,  and  also  kept  in 
toueh  with  e.v -guerrillas  through  a  veterans'  organization  known  as  the  Old  Comrades’  Associa¬ 
tion.  ir‘ 

Now  for  the  first  time  a  legal  political  party  with  about  3,000  members,  the  MCN  also  en¬ 
joyed  a  popularity  enhanced  by  its  wartime  record  and  the  successes  of  the  Communists  on 
mainland  China.  It  was  attractive  to  many  middie-class  Malayan  Chinese  who  had  been  eco¬ 
nomically  ruined  during  the  war,  The  Communists  concentrated  on  organizing  and  controlling 
labor  unions;  by  1848  they  maintained  control  over  an  estimated  60  percent  of  Malaya's  unions. 
The  party  also  infiltrated  non-Communist  political  groups  that  opposed  the  federal  system  of 
government  desired  by  the  Malays,  although  it  was  never  able  to  control  them. 

Despite  its  successes,  the  party  was  plagued  with  internal  problems.  Internal  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  developed  because  of  the  growing  disparity  in  the  living  conditions  of  officials  and  the  rnnk- 
and-fiie  membership.  In  addition  a  leadership  fight  broke  out.  l.oi  Tak,  .Secretary  General 
and  a  wartime  leader  of  guerrilla  forces,  was  attacked  for  bis  moderation  in  the  postwar  period 
and  accused  of  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Japanese.  In  March  lb-17  he  absconded  with  most 
of  (lie  party's  funds,  never  to  lx-  heard  of  again,  Ch'cn  P'ing,  another  wartime  leader,  took 
control  of  the  party,  The  upturn  in  the  Malayan  economy  drained  off  prospective  members,  n 
circumstance  that  seriously  impeded  the  establishment  ol  the  mass  party  desired  oy  the  MCI’ 
elite. 17 

Early  n  1948  the  MCI1,  which  had  previously  lavored  l>oth  legal  political  agitation  and  sub¬ 
versive  infiltration  of  labor  and  political  organizations,  called  for  open  rebellion  and  guerrilla 
operations— a  major  shift  in  the  party  line  which  not  all  leaders  supported.  This  decision  is 
ix-ln-ved  by  many  sources  to  have  originated  in  a  conference  ot  Asian  Communists  field  in  Cal- 
<  utla  during  February  1946. 18  but  conditions  in  Malaya  itself  may  also  have  prompted  the  M«.T 
t-  adopt  more  radical  tactics.  Ily  1948  the  Communists  wore  beginning  to  lose  some  of  their 
prestige  and  influence.  The  decision  to  take  up  arms  may  have  thus  been  viewed  by  Ch'cn 
P'ing  as  a  means  ol  restoring  to  the  party  that  cohesion  and  revolutionary  C'-lan  which  was  being 
dissipated  in  Malaya's  prosperous  peacetime  society. 

INSVRKENCy 

In  the  spring  ol  1948,  the  MCi'  initialed  a  series  of  assassinations  directed  mainly  against 
prn-Kunmintang  Chinese  and  Hntish  rubber  planters.  In  June,  the  bf.iassed  government  de¬ 
clared  a  state  ol  emergency.  The  MCI'  was  thus  foxed  to  move  Irnrn  sporadic  nets  o!  n. erot¬ 
ism  into  organized  guerrilla  v.ai  Ian- .  MCI'  st  i  uUgy ,  patterned  closely  ailei  the  p  roll  acted  w.i> 
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concept  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  was  (1)  to  paralyze  Malaya's  economy,  (2)  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
the  countryside  and  back  into  the  cities,  and  (:s)  to  establish  "liberated  areas"  under  permanent 
Communist  control  from  which  to  operate  during  the  final  phase  of  the  campaign.  Captured 
documents  later  indicated  that  the  MCP  actually  planned  to  declare  a  Communist  Republic  of 
Malaya  a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.19  In  all  three  of  their  strategic  objectives 
the  Communists  were  unsuccessful,  Mao's  "final  phase"  -in  which  the  insurgents  would  act  as 
conventional  forces  operating  from  secure  bases  and  engaging  the  enemy  in  large-scale, 
positional  warfare — never  was  reached. ?l 

Guerrilla  tactics  were  employed  at  ad  times,  with  hit-and-run  attacks  on  isnated  police 
stations,  rubber  plantations,  tin  mines,  and  moving  vehicles.  Personnel  were  killed  and  weap¬ 
ons  and  money  were  stolen,  on  plantations,  rubber  l  ecs  were  slashed  and  latex  stolen  or 
destroyed.  This  use  of  Indiscriminate  terrorism,  a1, id  especially  the  destruction  of  rubber  trees, 
alienated  an  already  apathetic  public.  In  1951-52,  the  insurgents  liegan  to  use  terrorism  more 
selectively,  concentrating  on  Europeans ,  government  officials,  members  of  ihe  police  and 
armed  forces,  a  no  Malayan  Chinese  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  MCP.21 

IntvTgeni  Organi»ation  and  Deployment  oj  Force* 

The  insurgents  were  organized  into  a  military  force  which  first  called  itsell  the  Malayan 
People's  Anti-British  Army,  after  the  fashion  of  its  Malayan  People's  Anti-Japanese  Army 
(MPA.JAl  of  WorJd  War  U.  After  1919,  it  became  the  Malayan  Races  Liberation  Army  (MRLA). 
Its  undergi ound  political  movement  was  known  by  the  Chinese  name  of  Min  Yuen  (derived  from 
Min  Chung  Yuen  Thong,  meaning  "people's  movement"),  Only  aliout  a  third  of  the  guerrilla* 
were  Communist  Party  members,  but  MCP  officials  held  nil  key  commands  in  MRLA  units  and 
effectively  controlled  the  Min  Yuen.  The  MCP  also  operated  a  terrorist  unit,  known  as  the 
Idood  and  Steel  Corps,  which  performed  robberies,  liquidated  enemies  of  the  party  ,  and  black¬ 
mailed  and  Intimidated  non- Communists  into  providing  money  and  Intelligence. 22 

In  addition  to  furnishing  MRLA  units  with  f'-od  and  other  supplies,  the  Min  Yuer.  gathered 
Information  and  operated  an  intelligence  m  twork  and  eourier  system  for  the  MCP.  Responsible 
for  developing  close  tie #  between  the  guerrillas  and  the  civilian  masses,  Die  Min  Yuen  organized 
tiie  population,  setting  up  local  organizations  such  as  peasants’  unions,  "liberation  leagues," 
’women’s  unions,  and  armed  self  protection  corps.  These  corps  functioned  as  part-time  guer  ¬ 
rilla  units  and  provided  recruits  for  the  M 111, A .  w 

At  tne  beginning  of  the  insurgency,  the  MRLA  was  organized  along  conventional  lines,  with 
regiments,  battalions,  and  companion;  however,  the  strength  of  these  util  is  varied  widely.  As 
pressure  from  counteriusuigent  forces  ...creased,  .’his  strict  organizational  structure  broke 
down  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  a  decentralized  syst  em  of  independent  companies  and  platoons, 


which  sometimes  were  still  culled  regiments.  By  late  1951,  the  guerrillas  had  12  independent 
forces,  numbering  from  200  to  400  men  each,  plus  support  elements.  24 

One  or  more  MRLA  units  operated  in  each  of  the  Malay  states.  According  to  a  source 
published  in  1954,  these  were  located  as  follows,  the  1st  Regiment  in  Seiengor;  the  2d  in  Neg"i 
Sembilan;  the  3d,  4th,  and  9th  in  Johore,  parts  of  the  5th  (one  of  the  strongest)  operating  in 
troth  Perak  and  Keluntan;  the  Gth,  7th,  and  10th  (a  Malay  unit)  in  Pahang;  and  the  8th  in  Kedah.® 
Interestingly  enough,  the  first  eight  n  these  "regiments"  operated  in  the  same  general  areas 
where,  in  World  War  II,  the  eight  independent  forces  of  the  MPAJA  had  operated. 

Ch'en  P'ing  and  Guerrilla  Leader  thip 

The  Malayan  Communist  movement  never  produced  a  single  overwhelmingly  important 
leader  on  the  order  of  Mao  Tsc-tung  or  Ho  Chi  Minh.  MPAJA  veteran  Ch'en  P'ing,  *  as  Uec- 
retary  General  of  the  MCP  and,  after  Loi  Tak's  ignominious  departure,  the  leading  Communist 
in  Malaya,  functioned  as  commanding  general  of  the  guerrilla  forces.  The  son  of  a  prosperous 
Chinese  bicycle  manufacturer  in  Perak,  Ch'en  P'ing  had  been  well  liked  by  the  British  officers 
who  worked  with  him  during  World  War  II.  They  had  hoped  that  he  would  give  up  his  Commu¬ 
nist  activities  and  go  into  his  family's  business  after  the  war  ended. 

Appointment  to  the  MCP  Central  Committee  in  1940,  however,  brought  Ch'en  P'ing,  at  the 
age  of  25,  into  the  highest  Malayan  Communist  circles.  Ho  became  a  dedicated  and  militant 
party  leader,  When  the  revolt  broke  out,  the  British  Government  cancelled  its  award  of  the 
timer  of  the  British  Empire  for  Ch'en  P'ing 'a  services  in  the  war;  eventually  it  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  30,000  pounds  sterling  (.$84,0001  for  ids  capture.  As  late  as  1905,  he  and  uis  wife 
were  believed  still  to  be  in  the  deep  Pahang  or  across  the  border  in.  Thailand,  where 

the  MCP  Central  Committei  and  bar.  ie  were  also  thought  to  be  hiding.  2<: 

The  MCP  recognized  as  a  weakness  the  fact  that  it  had  no  regular  army  cadres  ana  no 
commanders  who  were  graduates  of  military  schools  or  experienced  in  conventional  military 
operations  Some  00  percent  ol  the  MRl.A  guerrilla1:  were  World  War  II  MPAJA  veterans, 
however,  since  MPAJA  had  1  ought  very  lew  military  operations,  concentrating  mure  on  build¬ 
ing  up  its  political  base  among  the  Chinese  villagers  and  squatters,  these  veterans'  cumbal 
experience  was  juobably  quite  limited.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  Mil  LA  's  best  qualified  offi¬ 
cers  were  killed  during  the  lirst  lew  months  ot  the  revolt.  Throughout  the  twelve  years  of  the 
insurgency,  leadership  i  >  mniiled  a  constant  pi  oblem  .-2| 

Strength!,  (  asuallirt,  and  4  ompmition  aj  ln»n rgent  Lvrcet 

Initial  MRl.A  troop  strength  wa  ,  diilieult  lo  determine,  and  original  British  estimates 
ranged  fioni  3,000  to  4,000.  Intel  views  later  held  with  surrendered  guerrillas  indicated  that 

•Ollier  names  used  by  Oli'en  P'ing  Include  Chin  Peng,  Wong  Ping,  and  Wong  Mun-weh, 
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most  of  them  had  been  in  the  jungle  since  1948,  and  MRLA  strength  estimates  were  then  revised 
upward  to  as  high  as  8,000  to  10,000.  Most  sources  estimate  MRLA  strength  at  the  peak  of 
guerrilla  activity  in  1951-52  to  have  been  under  8,000  and  possibly  as  low  as  5,000  active  guer¬ 
rillas.  By  June  1.957,  the  estimated  strength  was  less  than  2,000,  and  by  mid-1962  fewer  than 
500  MCP  guerrillas  were  thought  to  be  still  in  the  jungle  near  or  beyond  the  Thai  border.  The 
strength  of  the  Min  Yuen  was  more  difficult  to  gauge  and  estimates  varied  from  15,000  to 
35,000.28 

During  the  first  four  years  from  1948  to  1952,  over  3,000  guerrillas  were  killed,  some 
1,500  were  wounded,  and  approximately  2,000  were  either  captured  or  surrendered  to  govern¬ 
ment  forces. 29  In  1951-52,  more  than  1,000  guerrillas  were  killed.  After  this,  the  Insurgents' 
casualty  rate  declined,  but  their  overall  troop  strength  also  fell  as  recruitment  slackened.  By 
August  1957,  when  Malaya  became  fully  independent,  a  total  of  some  10,000  guerrillas  haa  been 
killed,  captured,  or  Induced  to  surrender,  and  nearly  3,000  had  been  wounded.  30  Casualties  in 
the  last  three  years  (1957-60j  were  insignificant  except  for  a  greatly  increased  surrender  rate 
as  tin*  movement  crumbled. 

Ninety -five  percent  of  the  Malayan  Races  Liberation  Army  were  Malayan  Chinese.  Per¬ 
haps  40  percent  of  the  guerrillas  spoke  tee  Hakka,  or  Kheh,  dialect  of  South  China,  about  20 
percent  spoke  Hylam,  the  Hainan  Island  di.  iect;  and  the  rest  spoke  a  variety  of  other  Chinese 
dialects.  Since  the  Hakkas  comprised  only  a  fifth  of  Malaya's  Chinese  population  and  the 
By  lams  a  much  smaller  proportion,  these  two  groups  were  overrepresented  in  the  MCP.  The 
ratio  of  men  to  women  in  the  MRLA  was  about  ten  to  one,  and  most  guerrillas  were  between  20 
and  35  years  of  age. 

Motivation,  Training,  and  Indoctrination 

A  large  number  of  those  who  went  into  the  jungle  in  1948  were  motivated  by  fear  that  they 
might  be  arrested  for  previous  political  activity  in  the  MCI1  and  Comrnunist-front  labor  unions, 
or  that  they  might  face  reprisals  from  the  MCP  if  ihey  refused  to  join  In  the  rebellion.  Others 
were  influenced  by  such  factors  as  Communist  successes  in  China  and  the  charisma  ofMaoTse- 
tung,  the  glamor  of  participation  in  a  resistance  movement  with  international  implications,  and 
the  personal  status  that  this  politico-military  activity  conferred  on  those  who  took  part.  In  the 
1948-52  period,  communism  seemed  to  many  Asians  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  and  tnere  was 
a  certain  bandwagon  effect  on  which  the  MCP  was  able  to  capitalize  But  later,  when  the  Com¬ 
munists  suffered  reverses  or  accepted  partial  victoiies,  as  in  Korea  and  Indochina,  recruit¬ 
ment  feii  off  and  defections  increased.  51 

Particularly  in  the  early  period  (1948-591,  when  the  MRLA  was  able  to  maintain  large, 
well -constructed  jungle  camps,  there  was  an  intensive  training  program  for  guerrillu  fighters. 
Regular  hours  were  observed  in  the  larger  camps,  with  reveille  at  0530  and  a  daily  schedule. 
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which  normally  included  two  hours  of  military  drill  and  field  exercises  and  two  hours  of  class¬ 
room  instruction  in  the  morning,  then  three  hours  of  camp  duties  and  more  drill  in  the 
afternoon.  32 

Combat  training  in  MKLA  camps  consisted  of  weapons  drill,  dry  fire  exercises  (to  con¬ 
serve  ammunition),  and  field  exercises  in  jungle  warfare  tactics  As  one  ex -guerrilla  remi¬ 
nisced,  "we  used  to  race  up  and  down  hills,  climb  trees,  and  practice  juug’e  ambush  posi¬ 
tions.  "M  According  to  tins  source,  classes  were  held  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
mornings  in  "such  subjects  as  map  reading,  how  to  compare  our  own  strength  and  the  enemy's, 
how  the  Russian  Army  fought,  how  the  Chinese  Communist  Army  fought,  and  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  guerrilla  warfare,  such  as  to  strike  only  at  the  enemy's  weak  points,  avoid  major 
battles,  save  your  own  ammunition ,  and  capture  the  enemy's  •’**-  "mutton •  " 31  An  emphasis  on 
discipline  pervaded  the  Communist  training  program,  which  rtgt.  a  tod  all  details  of  life,  rang¬ 
ing  from  such  specifies  as  "Go  every  day  to  the  latrine,  which  must  be  far  away  from  camp"  to 
such  general  political  platitudes  as  "Live  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  all.  "35 

Some  60  percent  of  the  guerrilla  trainee's  day  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  political  lec¬ 
tures,  according  to  MCP  directives.  Or,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday,  the  morn¬ 
ing  classes  were  devoted  to  lectures  on  communism  and  current  international  events.  A  two- 
hour  evening  session  was  devoted  to  political  indoctrination  and  psychological  conditioning. 

This  evening  session  was  largely  devoted  to  "self-criticism"  and  "mutual  criticism"  by  the 
guerrillas,  devices  intended  to  smoke  out  morale  and  personality  problems  in  the  camps  and  to 
resolve  them  through  group  pressure  upon  the  offending  individuals.  A  guerrilla  was  expected 
to  criticize  not  only  himself  and  his  comrades  but  also  his  superior  officers.  Officers  were  not 
supposed  to  punish  subordinates  who  criticized  them  during  this  supposedly  privileged  period. 3' 

Military  Operations  and  Tactics 

Combat  operations  never  involved  large  numbers  of  guerrillas.  An  analysis  of  more  than 
100  MR  LA  operations  during  1948-50,  when  unit  strengths  were  highest,  showed  that  the  largest 
Single  action  involved  a  guerrilla  force  of  only  300  men  and  that  the  smallest  was  the  work  of 
one  or  two  guerrillas,  the  average  action  being  performed  by  56  men.  By  1954,  bands  of  over 
25  men  were  rare.  Types  of  guerrilla  action  included  raids  on  rubber  and  tin  estates  (25  per¬ 
cent  of  all  actions),  road  ambushes  (1 6 percent),  and  murdei  ( 15.  5  percent).  Robbery,  sabo¬ 
tage,  and  skirmishes  with  security  forces  each  represented  about  to  percent;  raids  on  police 
stations  and  the  throwing  of  grenades  each  represented  around  6  percent  of  guerrilla 
operations ,  St 

Most  raids  on  police  stations  were  against  small  local  precincts,  and  were  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  arms.  Sabotage  was  directed  primarily  against  railroad  lines,  local  railroad  sta¬ 
tions,  and  locomotives,  but  occasionally'  telephone  wiles  were  cut  and  local  water  supplies 
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destroyed,  Rubber  trees  were  another  tavorite  target  for  sabotage,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  trees  were  destroyed  before  the  guerrillas  realized  that  this  tactic  was  alienating  the  civilian 
popumiiou ,  fui  wiiuiii,  as  me  vuiiiinuiuotij  were  Sit  often  disillusioned  to  discover,  the  means  of 
earning  a  living  meant  more  than  polities. 


Logistical  Problem i  Afject  Morale 

As  the  guerrillas  were  forced  to  exchange  ttic  comforts  of  their  large  permanent  camps  for 
the  security  of  smaller,  temporary  campsites  deeper  in  the  jungle,  troop  morale  began  to  suf¬ 
fer.  An  early  source  of  disconten'  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  MR], A  concerned  its  change 
in  leave  policy:  in  the  first  year  of  the  emergency  guerrillas  were  permitted  to  go  home  on 
leave,  hut  later,  when  some  failed  to  return,  thi  privilege  was  withdrawn.  The  leaders'  ap¬ 
propriation  of  food  and  women  also  caused  bad  feeling  among  the  men.  As  chances  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  victory  appeared  more  and  more  remote,  guerrilla  morale  worsened.  By  1954  several 
Communist  leaders  had  been  killed  by  their  own  men.  38  The  rise  in  the  surrender  rate  was 
another  indication  of  the  Communists'  failure  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  their  followers:  by  the  end 
of  1955,  some  1,700  had  surrendered,  as  compared  to  a  total  of  1 , 169  captured.  3S 

The  failure  of  the  MRLA  to  solve  its  logistical  problems  prevented  it  from  mounting  a 
sustained  military  offensive.  The  Communists  expected  the  Min  Yuen  to  procure  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  settled  areas  of  the  country  and  transport  these  to  the  guerrilla  camps  in  the  jungle 
areas,  but  the  system  proved  to  be  much  too  crude  and  unpredictable.  As  MRLA  units  with¬ 
drew  deeper  into  the  jungle,  their  logistical  difficulties  were  compounded,  Some  sources  feel 
that  the  logistical  troubles  of  the  MRLA  might  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  Malayan  Commu¬ 
nists  slavishly  followed  Mao  Tse-tung's  precepts  regarding  the  importance  of  the  rural  hinter¬ 
land  as  a  secure  base  for  military  operations  against  government-held  cities  and  outposts.  But 
the  sparse]}  settled  and  inhospitable  jungles  of  Malaya  were  not  comparable  in  strategic  im¬ 
portance  to  China's  agriculturally  productive  rural  areas  with  their  teeming  millions  of  peas¬ 
ants.  The  jungle  had  nothing  to  offer  the  guerrillas  except  temporary  refuge  from  government 
forces  who  controlled  the  populated  areas  of  Malaya  at  all  times  during  the  insurgency .  40 

Sources  oj  Supply  and  Intelligence, 

The  insurgents  were  initially  able  to  draw  on  ?  number  of  lost  supply  drops  from  World 
War  II  days  and  the  caches  of  arms  and  matt  riel  which  the  MCP  had  secreted  in  preparation 
for  the  revolt.  Another  source  was  raids  on  trucks  carrying  food  and  war  materiel  inland  from 
Singapore.  Foreign  assistance  was  ncv„-r  available  in  significant  amounts.  At  first  the  MRLA 
received  an  unknown  amount  of  military  goods  from  Communist  China  via  the  Thai  border  and 
by  sea,  but  counterinsurgent  measures  shut  off  this  source  of  supply  One  advantage  in  obtain¬ 
ing  recruits,  weapons,  and  supplies  locally  was,  of  course,  that  this  involved  the  indigenous 
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population  more  directly  in  the  insurgency.  Once  a  villager  had  given  food,  money,  or  supplies 
to  the  guerrillas,  he  was  committed  and  could  be  blackmailed  to  give  further  aid, 

Most  of  the  guerrillas'  food  was  obtained  from  Chinese  squatters  living  on  the  fringes  of 
the  jungle.  It  was  this  vital  source  which  the  government's  resettlement  program  and  stringent 
food  control  measures  were  to  cut  into,  forcing  the  guerrillas  to  plant  vegetable  gardens  in 
jungle  clearings.  Unfortunately  for  the  insurgents,  however,  those  clearings  made  excellent 
aerial  targets,  and  by  1952  food  was  a  major  problem  for  the  MRLA.  Manpower  needed  for 
combat  had  to  be  used  instead  to  forage  lor  food  and  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  To  sustain 
his  health,  each  guerrilla  needed  about  five  pounds  of  rice  per  week.  Pressing  need  led  the 
guerrillas  to  resort  to  coercion  and  terrorism  against  the  civilian  population,  and  this  in  turn 
cost  the  Communist  movement  the  popular  support  it  so  badly  needed  for  survival.  <2 

Aboriginal  tribesmen  provided  some  support  tor  MU  LA  units  forced  back  into  the  deep 
jungle  after  about  1950.  A  directive  issued  by  the  Malayan  Politburo  in  July  1951  ordered  MCP 
state  committees  to  organize  and  gain  control  of  the  aborigines  through  the  formation  of  Asal 
("Aboriginal"  in  Malay)  Protection  Corps  in  each  area,  liy  a  combination  of  tcrroiism  and 
propaganda,  the  Communist-controlled  corps  got  these  simple  people  to  grow  food  for  the  guer¬ 
rillas,  to  serve  as  scouts  and  guides,  and  to  give  warnings  when  government  troops  were  in  the 
area.  For  example,  the  Senoi  people  provided  some  aid  to  the  guerrillas.  The  Scnoi-  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  Semai  tribe  of  some  11,000  in  Perak  and  Pahang,  and  the  Temiar  tribe  of  about 
s.OOU  in  Perak  and  Kelantan— arc  the  largest  aboriginal  group  in  Malaya,  inhabiting  the  rugged 
mountainous  jungles  in  the  center  of  the  country . « 

The  insurgents  derived  their  finances  initially  from  the  funds  of  the  MCP  and  Communist  - 
controlled  labor  unions.  Later,  the  Min  Yuen  extorted  funds  from  Clime;  o  merchants,  land- 
owners,  and  tin  mine  owners  and  "taxed"  workers  and  squatters  in  guei  In -dominated 
territory.  The  Protection  Corps  killed  those  who  refused  to  pay,  and  1951  the  MRLA  was 
making  raids  on  villages  to  collect  money,  as  well  ns  food  and  supplies.  The  sale  of  stolen 
latex  (unprocessed  rubber)  was  another  source  of  insurgent  lands. 

The  Communists  developed  a  reasonably  efficient  intelligence  network.  The  Min  Yuen 
carried  on  intelligence  operations  among  the  Chinese  in  all  the  major  cities  ol  Malu.va.  The 
police,  mist  of  whom  were  Malays,  had  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  Communist  espionage  sys¬ 
tem  until  after  1952,  when  local  Chinese  were  taken  into  the  Special  i<rsneh  of  the  police .  Tin 
insurgents  also  made  good  use  of  Chinese  squatiers  and,  later,  ol  aboriginal  tribesmen  as 
sources  of  information.  <5 

Communication  and  Coordination 

Guerrilla  units  were  always  sciiousiy  hampered  in  their  tactical  operations  by  communi¬ 
cation  difficulties,  which  made  coordinated  action  impossible.  Radio  equipment  was  almost 
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completely  lacking;  therefore  the  party  had  to  rely  upon  couriers,  with  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
success.  Messages  setting  forth  major  policy  decisions  were  sometimes  a  year  late  in  reach¬ 
ing  their  destinations .  a; 

Because  of  these  deficiencies  in  communication,  the  MCP  adopted  a  quota  system  for  as¬ 
signing  military  operations.  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  MCP  Politburo,  quotas  were  estab- 
listed  for  each  type  of  military  operation  to  be  performed  throughout  the  country  in  the  following 
year ;  state  and  district  quotas  were  then  assigned.  An  obvious  weakness  of  the  system  lay  in 
the  tendency  of  unit  commanders  to  overfill  quotas  for  the  easier  operations  In  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  failures  to  carry  out  more  dangerous  assignments.  Also,  with  local  com¬ 
manders  free  to  meet  their  quotas  at  moments  of  their  own  choosing,  no  concerted  and  system¬ 
atic  attack  against  a  particular  key  target  was  possible.  Cumbersome  and  inefficient  as  the 
quota  system  was,  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  alternative  available  to  the  MCP,  given  Its  lack 
of  adequate  communications.  It  was  only  by  such  improvisations  that  the  MR  I  .A  maintained  it¬ 
self  in  the  field  for  over  a  decade. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY 

British  intelligence  sources  warned  in  the  spring  of  1948  that  the  sudden  wave  of  violence 
and  banditry  then  sweeping  Malaya  was  a  prelude  to  a  Communist-led  general  uprising.  The 
first  public  notice  of  the  situation  came  on  June  6,  when  Commissioner-General  Malcolm 
MacDonald  observed  that  the  Communists  were  "making  a  desperate  effort  to  impose  the  rule 
of  the  knife  and  gun  in  plantations,  mines  and  factories.  "*8  A  number  of  anti-Conimunist  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders  and  European  planters  and  estate  managers  were  murdered  in  June,  and  the  public 
demanded  that,  the  government  take  steps  to  check  (he  mounting  ter* or. 

On  June  IS,  a  state  of  emergency  was  declared  throughout  the  Federation.  Police  raids 
against  known  Communist  headquarters  on  Juno  21  led  to  the  arrest  of  some  600  suspects,  al  • 
though  most  of  the  MCP  leaders  had  already  gone  into  prearranged  jungie  hiding  places  when 
the  police  struck.  On  June  24,  the  emergency  was  extended  to  include  Singapore,  and  in  e;irly 
July  the  MCP  and  its  front  organizations  were  officially  tanned  in  both  the  Federation  and  the 
crown  colony. <9 

The  proclamation  of  a  state  of  emergency  brought  into  effect  a  series  of  regulations  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  government  in  reestablishing  control  and  stamping  out  the  insurgency.  The 
much-used  Pegulatlon  17,  for  example,  provided  for  detention  without  trial  of  anyone  suspected 
of  aiding  persons  taking  part  in.  Communist  activities;  it  also  contained  provisions  for  the  de¬ 
portation  of  aliens  and  (he  detention  of  persons  in  rehabilitation  centers  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  to  a  year.  Other  regulations  made  the  unauthorized  possession  of  weapons  and  the 
procurement  of  supplies  for  the  guerrillas  punishable  by  death,  and  the  entire  population  over 
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the  age  of  12  was  required  to  register  with  the  local  police,  who  issued  identity  cards  tearing 
thumbprints  and  photographs.  50  Emergency  regulations  were  added  as  necessary  and  revoked 
when  possible;  they  enabled  the  government  to  act  with  precision  and  dispatch  and  were  ol  un¬ 
doubted  value  to  the  counterinsurgency  campaign,  si 

Holding  the  Line  in  1948 

There  was  no  integrated  strategy  uf  counterinsurgent  operations  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  emergency  but  the  police  and  armed  forces  were  enlarged  as  rapidly  as  possible.  By 
August  1948,  an  infantry  battalion  arrived  from  Hong  Kong,  and  in  October  an  elite  Guards 
brigade  arrived  from  Britain. 

'peeial  forces  units,  known  as  Ferret  Forces,  were  made  up  of  volunteers  from  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  and  included  Malays,  Gurkhas,  Chinese,  Dyaks,  *  and  Europeans  familiar  with  the 
country  and  languages.  Ferret  Force  groups  were  trained  by  the  Malay  Regiment  at  Port  Dick¬ 
son.  There  were  eventually  six  groups  in  operation,  each  numbering  around  80  officers  and 
men,  with  a  total  strength  of  under  500.  w  The  Special  Constabulary  was  also  formed  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  self-defense  forces  which  both  European  and  Chinese  planters  and  miners  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  protect  their  lives  and  property . 

There  was  no  terrorist  activity  in  the  large  cities;  the  rubber  plantations  and  tin  mines, 
along  with  small  police  and  railway  stations  in  the  interior,  became  the  "front  lines"  of  the 
Malayan  campaign.  As  quickly  as  possible,  arms  were  made  available  to  estate  managers  and 
mine  operators,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  guerrilla  attacks.  53  These  men  "lived  with  revol¬ 
vers  under  their  pillows,  "  wrote  one  source.  "Their  bungalows  were  floodlit  at  night  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  barbed  wire,  and  they  hired  armed  Malay  guards.  The  estate  automobile  was  often 
turned  into  a  homemade  armored  car.  The  planter  drove  around  his  estate  with  a  heavily 
armed  escort,  and  ii  he  were  wise  he  never  used  the  same  route  twice  in  succession.  "  M  When 
reinforcements  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  this  system  of  static- 
defense  was  supplemented  by  military  patrols  and  police  laids  into  guerrilla-infested  districts. 

By  the  end  of  1948  it  was  clear  that  the  government  was  holding  the  insurgents  at  bay,  al¬ 
though  no  one  expected  a  swift  and  final  defeat  of  the  guerrilla  movement.  Malaya's  adminis¬ 
trative  apparatus  never  broke  down  completely  even  in  the  interior;  there  were  never  any 
"liberated  areas"  in  which  the  MCI’  held  sway  openly  and  continuously  for  any  period  of  time 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  early  success  belongs  to  the  planters  and  miners,  who  with  the 
help  of  their  foremen  and  overseers  held  their  ground  and  thus  frustrated  the  guerrillas'  prime 
strategic  objective  of  controlling  the  countryside.*' 


♦Natives  of  nearly  Borneo. 


Farly  i.radern —  Gurney,  Gray,  and  Bright 

The  British  were  fortunate  to  have  available  n  number  ol  highly  competent  leaders.  In  the 
Initial  phase,  three  top  officials  were  responsible  tor  political,  security,  and  military  matters 
Sir  Henry  Gurney.  High  Commissioner ;  Col.  William  Gray.  Commissioner  ot  I’oliee;  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Sir  Harold  Briggs,  Director  of  0)ierafions. 

High  Commissioner  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  who  arrived  in  Malaya  in  October  19  18,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  diplomatic  skill  and  personal  courage.  On  his  frequent  trips  into  the  interior 
Sir  Henry  insisted  that  his  vehicle  always  fly  the  Fedeiation  pennant.  l?v  thus  "showing  the 
flag,"  at  great  personal  risk,  he  hoped  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  government  and  keep  up 
morale.  On  October  6,  1951.  his  motor  ear  was  amlwshcd:  Sir  Henry  was  killed  when  he  left 
the  car  and  walked  toward  the  guerrillas,  apparently  to  draw  their  fire  away  from  his  wife  and 
.tides  in  the  stalled  vehicle.  Although  the  morale  of  government  forces  suffered  momentarily, 
the  shock  effect  which  Gurney's  heroic  death  had  on  the  British  and  Malayan  public  at  large 
actually  aided  the  counterinsurgent  effort  by  dramatizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  56 

The  termination  of  Britain's  involvement  in  Palestine  in  1948  had  permitted  personnel  from 
the  Palestine  Police  Force  to  be  transferred  io  Malaya.  One  of  these,  Col.  William  Gray, 
served  as  Commissioner  of  Police  in  the  Federation  from  duly  1948  to  the  end  of  1951.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  Colonel  Gray  and  his  colleagues  from  Palestine  did  a  good  job  of 
strengthening  a  badly  organized  police  force,  although  they  were  unpopular  with  the  local  police, 
who  resented  them  as  outsiders.  Gray  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  additional  weapons  ?nd  the 
radio  equipment  with  which  to  create  a  Federation -wide  police  radio  network.  Unfortunately, 
Gray's  personality  did  not  make  for  close  collaboration  with  the  armed  forces  sod  the  Director 
of  Operations,  5: 

In  March  1949,  the  British  Government  appointed  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Harold  Briggs,  a  n  tired 
army  officer  of  Burma  fame  and  an  expert  in  jungle  war  fare,  to  work  directly  under  the  High 
Commissioner  as  a  civilian  Director  of  Operations,  To  coordinate  the  e  nunterinsurgent  opera¬ 
tions  of  armed  forces,  police,  and  government  Briggs  established  a  Federal  War  Council,  he 
also  ordered  the  creation  of  State  War  Executive  Committees  (SWFCs)  and  District  War  Exec¬ 
utive  Committees  (DWECs).  Each  of  these  committees  contained  representatives  of  the  civil 
government ,  the  police,  and  the  military,  who  worked  together  as  a  triumvirate.  The  daily 
meetings  of  these  SWECs  and  DWECs,  called  "morning  prayers"  by  the  British,  served  as  In¬ 
formal  pUmmng  sessions  for  each  day's  activities.  5*  Joint  police-army  operations  rooms  were 
iilso  tfdiainiauuu  in  l*VCTJv  uiatiiOt.^ 

The  ftrigge  Plan 

By  June  1950,  Briggs  had  evolved  an  integrated  plan  ol  antiguerrilla  operations,  a  piogiam 
which  was  continued  throughout  the  emergency  .  'The  strategy  of  the  Briggs  Plan  was  to  deny  the 
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guerrillas  aivcss  to  UH'ir  duel  source  of  supply  and  intelligence  — the  civilian  population.  This 
involved  (tic  resentment  nt  halt  a  million  Chinese  squatters  living  on  (tie  fringe  oi  (lie  jungle,  the 
regrouping  ol  mine  and  estate  lalioj  ei  s  and  the  enforcement  of  stringent  security  measures  t. 
prevent  Min  Yuen  agents  in  urlian  and  plmtation  areas  ironi  lo  tting  food  and  infot  mntion  to  the 
guerrillas  operating  in  the  jungle.  Duublt  to  olitaln  lood  trom  nearby  squatter  farms,  the  guer¬ 
rillas  were  to  be  Inroed  to  eome  out  into  the  open,  where  they  eouid  be  attacked  by  government 
,■  rtO 

lorcos. 

Although  he  was  never  lull;,  satistied  with  the  executive  powers  given  him  as  Director  of 
Operations— ho  had  no  dircni  control  over  the  I-'i delation's  police  system,  for  instance  —  Hriggs 
nonetheless  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  lor  eventual  victory  over  the  MCI’.  When  lie  lell 
Malaya  at  the  expiration  of  his  appointment  late  in  lfml  ,  General  Hi  lggs  left  behind  a  workable 
program  of  eounterguerrilla  action.  He  died,  an  exhausted  man,  a  lew  months  later. 

Templer  (  ombinrs  (  it  il  and  Military  Authority 

In  January  1 VI 52 ,  Gen .  Sir  Gerald  Templer  was  appointed  High.  Commissioner  of  the  1  cdo- 
ration.  The  first  military  man  ever  to  occupy  this  political  post,  '1  etitplcr  served  simulta  ¬ 
neously  as  Director  of  Operations  during  the  two  and  one-half  years  lie  was  in  Malaya  . w  The 
appointment  of  a  military  man  to  the  Federation’s  highest  political  post  undei  scored  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  belief  that,  to  avoid  the  coordination  problems  encountered  by  Briggs,  there  should  be 
no  division  between  military  and  civ  il  authority  and  that  responsibility  for  both  military  and 
civil  operations  should  le  vested  in  one  man. 

"A  brilliant  man  Willi  ideas,  inflexible  determination,  great  driving  force,  at.d  a  tempera¬ 
ment  that  did  not  suffer  fools  gladly," 1,1  Templer  sueees.slully  implemented  tin  Hriggs  1  'lap , 
bringing  Ids  own  personal  touch  to  the  psychological  warlaic  aspects  ol  the  campaign.  The 
General's  incessant  travels  about  the  country  ,  making  inspection  tours  and  holding  pet  scmal 
conferences  with  local  commanders  and  ollieials,  had  a  positive  inline  nee  or,  public  li.oiale. 
Tempter's  personal  strategy  for  winning  hcui'ts  ami  minds  m  tm  Malay  an  people , '  as  he 
liked  to  describe  i  is  mission  in  Malaya,  involved  ha  i  treatment  ol  villagers  and  individuals 
caught  eollai  muling  with  the  gueriillas,  combined  .vitn  positive  incentives  for  those  who  co¬ 
operated  with  the  government.  He  laid  great  stress  on  Malayan  participation  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  . 

When  General  Templer  left  Malaya  in  hum  ltd.  he  w as  succeeded  politically  by  his 
Deputy  High  Conimissionej  ,  •>  C  MaeGi  1  li v r.iy  ,  a  Colonial  Office  ei'il  servant.  Gen.  Sir 
tleofirey  ftournc,  air,,  ady  General  OJlieei  Commanding.  Malaya  assumed  lempler’s  militaiy 
jiost  as  Director  ol  Operations.  Thus  military  and  political  matters  wen  again  separately 

*Si.  Ib'b  Loekhtirt  served  as  inu  iim  !)m  cl  or  ol  Oj  .  rations  tm  lew  monlns  in  I'.i.jI  until 
General  Temple r  arrived. 


itrimmitfU' -H‘<?  Ity  tins  unit  ilu  i-hsjs  \h  i  uxi  oi  Uu  k-iih  i  ^**110  had  aiihuo*;:.  utt  cam 

j'ilijjn  \M*S  U»  (.’(Illtinnt-  J"t  s  LX  tin  »M  HMIS."1 

Or^oniittfion,  isrui  w  iMion  oj  force* 

During  tin  cmcigmc}  ,  countennsurgi  nt  forces  consisted  u!  tin  entire  Malayan  police  s y s 
tern  and  the  various  British  ti oop  units  deployed  in  Malaya.  The  Malayan  police  lorce  was 
i  rganized  into  three  main  elements:  the  Regular  Police,  which  pel  toi  n  >.  .d  routine  ptrjici  duties; 
the  Special  Constabulary,  organized  into  some  800  area  security  units  (oi  about  20  men  each), 
which  secured  their  areas  by  both  stationary  guards  and  patrols  up  to  the  jungle  fringes;  and 
the  Field  Force,  a  paramilitary  force  which  patrolled  the  Thai  border  and  manure  tne  deep 
jungle  forts,63  Diplomatic  agreements  with  the  government  of  Thailand  in  1949 gave  them  blanket 
permission  to  pursue  guerrillas  10  miles  across  the  border, t»4 

In  principle  the  armed  forees  were  there  to  reinforce  the  local  police,  each  major  police 
force  being  supported  by  a  milii  lry  unit  varying  in  oize  from  company  to  battalion  or  even 
brigade.  Generally  speaking,  jungle  areas  were  under  the  operational  control  of  the  military 
forces,  while  urban  and  plantation  areas  were  the  responsibility  of  the  police.  The  police  pa¬ 
trolled  the  Thai  border  and,  after  1952,  maintained  garrisons  among  the  aborigines  in  the  deep 
jungle. 

Early  in  the  emergency  it  was  decided  that  intelligence  work  should  be  a  function  of  the 
police  rather  than  the  armed  forces.  Since  policemen  normally  remained  ii.  the  same  locality, 
they  were  able  to  build  up  the  intelligence  picture  for  their  areas  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  agency  responsible  for  collecting,  collating,  and  disseminating  intelligence  data  was  the 
Special  Branch  of  the  Regular  Police  Force.  Liaison  between  the  Special  Branch  ar.J  the  armed 
forces  was  maintained  through  Military  Intelligence  Officers  (MIOs),  who  worked  in  Special 
Branch  offices,  and  through  daily  meetings  of  SWECs  and  DWECs.  In  1952,  Chinese  agents 
were  added  t  >  the  Special  Branch.  Able  to  penetrate  the  Communist  network,  these  Chinese 
agents  proved  extremely  valuable  in  obtaining  the  information  necessary  for  effective  opera¬ 
tions.6'’ 

Strength  of  Force s  and  Tie-Down  Ratios 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  there  were  about  10,000  police  In  the  Federation;  these  were 
increased  to  some  75,000  in  the  Regular  Police  and  Special  Constabulary.  From  the  original  12 
battalions  of  Gurkha,  Malay,  and  British  troops,  probably  numbering  around  9,000  men,  troop 
strength  increased  to  nearly  40,000.  This  figure  included  25,000  men  from  Britain  (some  of 
whom  were  Royal  N  ivy  and  Royal  Air  Force  personnel),  10,500  Gurkhas,  and  five  battalions  of 
the  Malay  Regiment,  as  well  as  contingents  of  colonial  and  commonwealth  troops.  In  addition, 
there  was  also  a  250,000  man  Home  Guard.  <>< 
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V  ajluu?  lSl/i!Uil<  *  fat:  f  'It.  I.  tua  li  Ot  lha  ti  -i-  w  -  i  alii-  u!  g  tn  11,0,1  nj  It  'I  (s  lit  inSlTJp  nts 
A.,  curding  III  oik  Stmm  .  Uii  la'.ii.  ill  s.um  disi‘  its  a ,1  ■  as  high  as  (• . ■  aimed  linn  lm  i-vt.j 
known  gmiiiSlo,®'  anoUiL  r  estimate  was  2-s  liuo|  ■:  i  :  guerrilla  118  Oat  expert  has  auggi  slid 
lii.lt  it  would  b-  Hill!  I  H.aiistii-  {.■  baliulec,  on  tli<,  oi!i  hand,  till  s,  Otic  01  nu-ji-  iiilnulr  rtlli 
nun  and  policemen  «■  luullj  operating  in  ll«  jungle  s  against  an  '.ip|'ru..imaie,.\  equal  nu.aUi  of 
guerrillas  at  tho  peak  of  Ult  insurgency  ,  and,  on  tlw  other  l.and.  to  Lai. .in  <•  the  sunn  300,  <190 
soldiers,  fiolireiiien ,  and  other  auxiliaries  supporting  and  supple  mg  the  cumbmantu  and  ion 
trolling  the  civilian  population  against  the  500,000  or  so  Chinese  villagers  who  funetioned  in  a 

G;) 

similar  support  capacity  for  the  guerrillas.  The  cost  oi  killing  one  guerrilla  was  estimated  at 
an  average  of  700  man-hours  of  patrolling,  ambushing,  and  open  fighting.'0 

Jungle  Patrols  and  Food-Denial  Operations 

Military  operations  in  Malaya  consisted  largely  of  combat  patrols  by  squads  or  platoons  and 
sometimes  companies,  patrols  of  company  si/.e  would  normally  remain  in  the  jungle  for  rather 
long  periods,  forming  a  base  camp  out  of  which  squads  or  platoons  could  operate  in  several 
directions.71  In  dense  jungle  a  patrol  might  be  able  to  move  only  500  yards  in  an  hour,  but  on  a 
rubber  estate  they  might  cover  2  miles  in  the  same  time.  Once  a  military  unit  had  gotten  the 
"feel"  of  an  area  through  routine  patrolling  on  little  or  no  information  (termed  by  the  British 
"jungle  bashing"),  patrolling  could  then  be  limited  to  operations  based  on  intelligence  or  in  sup¬ 
port  of  overall  military  operations.'2 

The  one  operation  the  British  found  "utterly  useless"  was  "flogging  the  jungle  w  ithout  in¬ 
formation  by  large  numbers  of  troops."73  Best  results  were  obtained  when  a  small  body  of  men 
went  on  patrol  backed  up  by  a  great  deal  of  prior  planning,  coordination,  and  intelligence  work. 
On  such  patrols,  one  group  might  attack  a  guerrilla  camp  whiii  others  lay  in  wait  to  ambush 
fleeing  guerrillas.'4 

Given  only  a  brief  orientation  and  training  period  in  Malaya,  European  soldiers  wore  at 
first  unskilled  ir,  the  ways  of  the  jungle.  To  overcome  this  handicap,  ‘he  British  imported, 
from  nuatdy  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  a  number  of  Desk  tribesmen  ns  trackers  and  scouts 
for  government  patrols.  These  men,  members  of  headhunting  tribes,  were  abU  to  read  such 
signs  as  bent  twigs  and  turned  leaves — things  which  were  meaningless  to  the  European  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  jungle.  A  battalion  made  up  of  Fiji  Islanders  wras  also  helpful  in  jungle  opera¬ 
tions. ,s  The  best  guides,  however,  were  ex -guerrillas,  who  often  led  patrols  into  jungle  ramps 
from  which  they  had  fled  only  hours  before.  Government  forces  gained  the  offensive  by  about 
1952,  ‘when  they  were  increasingly  able  io  employ  tactics  ol  surprise  assault  and  ambush. 

The  most  successful  operations  in  Malaya,  according  to  one  veteran  company  commander, 
were  those  aimed  at  denying  foodstuff  to  the  guerrillas.71.  In  June  1951,  with  operation 
STARVATION,  General  Briggs  instituted  stringent  regulations  to  control  the  movement  ol  loud, 
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nK'.iuii.f,  Hiul  nU  vi  supplies  wl.iih  tl»c  guirrillus  needed.  Cih.  ration  SYAJ\  V  ATioh  did  not 
woik  very  well  at  fust,  owing  to  the  ini  ffeetiwni  .:s  si  the  Home  Guards  an!  !  Constables 

nt  the  local  lcV'  i,  In- vcvci  ,  ns  enforci  nu-nt  procedures  were  improved,  the  guert  Ulns  began  to 
h  cl  tin'  pinch-*  Concentrated  food  -dt  ual  operations  were  undertaken  jointly  by  police  and  ai  iny 
units  in  one  district  alter  another.7' 

Treatment  of  Civilian  Population 

A  vital  part  of  the  food-denial  program  was  the  identification  of  villagers  who  were  supply¬ 
ing  food  to  the  guerrillas.  When  enough  evidence  had  been  collected  to  show  conclusively  that  a 
villager  was  a  supplier,  he  was  discreetly  confronted  with  this  evidence  by  a  Chinese  detective 
from  the  Special  Branch  and  given  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  himself  In  the  eyes  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  becoming  an  informer.  If  he  agreed  to  become  a  double -agent,  he  would  continue  to 
smuggle  foodstuff  to  the  Communists  while  providing  precise  information  on  the  movements  of 
the  guerrillas.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fled  to  the  jungles,  as  many  did,  the  Communists  lost 
a  source  of  supply  and  gained  another  mouth  to  feed.  Tide  kind  of  "blackmail"  by  the  police, 
combined  with  a  system  of  generous  rewards,  turned  many  village  food  smugglers  into  govern¬ 
ment  agents,  with  excellent  results  for  intelligence.78 

When  an  area  had  been  cleared  of  guerrillas,  it  was  declared  a  "White  Area"  and  emer¬ 
gency  regulations,  including  the  unpopular  food  control  measures,  were  lifted.  11  any  area  was 
reinfiltrated  by  guerrillas,  the  regulations  and  controls  were  to  be  reimposed  This  gave  the 
civilian  population  a  definite  incentive  to  cooperate  with  the  government,  Malacca  was  declared 
the  first  "White  Area"  in  1954,  By  the  end  of  1955,  there  were  large  extensions  of  the  White 
Areas,  particularly  in  Kelant&n,  Trengganu,  and  Pahang.  ‘  Hard-core  areas  of  guerrilla  infes¬ 
tation  in  Johore  and  Perak,  however,  were  not  declared  White  Areas  until  I960. 

Collective  punishment  was  sometimee  imposed  on  villages  suspected  of  aiding  guerrillas  In 
the  area,  after  the  villagers  had  refused  to  cooperate  with  government  forces.  This  method  was 
frequently  employed  by  General  Templer.  One  well-known  case  was  that  of  Tanjong  Malim,  a 
village  oi  HO.Ouu,  long  suspected  of  aiding  the  insurgents,  where  a  particularly  heinous  attack 
on  a  civic  action  party  laying  a  water  pipe  to  serve  the  village  occurred,  Templer  summoned 
the  leaders  of  the  community  before  him,  told  them  he  held  them  responsible  for  the  ambush, 
and  Imposed  a  22-houx -a-day  curfew;  the  rice  ration  was  cut  In  half;  and  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  each  house.  Unsigned  replies  led  to  die  arrest  of  some  40  Chinese  suspected  of 
being  Min  Yuen  couriers  or  food  suppliers,  and  Tanjong  Malim  soon  became  one  of  the  safest 
towns  in  Malaya.  Another  form  of  collective  punishment  was  the  levying  of  collective  fines,  as 
in  the  case  of  Puslng  In  Perak,  whfch  was  fined  $3,000  for  its  record  of  87  guerrilla  Incidents 
in  the  area  . 80 
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A ;Unruj_»  Imp  i  *  >»•  itmt--*  -of  1  anion*.  Mjiiin  u.ui  shuph  viilicl/vb  111  Uu  House  of 
i.ti.js  *'Ki  the  Mamiitfilii  f,uaidian  called  ll  odious  .  '  tl,i  Colonial  S<vftai>  suppoiud  h  m- 
pit  i  ,  and  the  llntish  jutbs  in  gofuial  appi  liVtil  •  »l  las  policies  in  Mala}  a.  A  numlsi  ol  uthti 
icprisais  niTiifua  In  1952-53  Ufoi  t  i  m<.  I'm  iicj  Regulation  JTiiA.  undci  which  eullcctivi 
punishment  fia- ’  been  ami.imsli  i  i  .j,  \as  lnnilh  1  evoked  9>  laic  1953.*' 

“Jiinffir  forts"  ar.d  Air  Operations 

Another  successful  undci  taking  was  Use  establishment  of  "jungle  foi  ls"  among  ilic aboriginal 
Scnoi  tribesmen  of  Pahang  and  Kdantun  to  deny  even  this  remote  area  to  the  guerrillas.  Hc- 
y.innin^  early  in  1952,  garrisons  of  the  Police  field  Force  were  set  up  in  the  ulu,  as  the  Malays 
call  the  deep  jungle,  to  serve  as  permanent  bases  for  patrols  in  the  area  and,  with  the  help  ol 
anthropologists  and  field  assistants  from  the  Federation's  Department  of  Aborigines,  to  operate 
trading  posts  and  medical  centers  for  the  tribes.  About  15  jungle  forts  ,vcrc  built,  and  by  1955 
the  Communist  hold  over  the  tribes  had  been  broken.  Not  only  did  these  outposts  provide  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Communists,  but  they  brought,  in  the  form  of  medical  treatment  and  primaiy 

gl 

education,  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization  that  these  primitive  people  had  ever  known, 

Malaya's  better -than -average  road  system  and  transportation  facilities  substantially  aided 
tlie  counterinsurgent  effort.  However,  once  the  guerrilla  war  moved  into  the  jungle,  helicopters 
became  indispensable  for  rapid  movement  of  troops,  casually  evacuation,  and  supplying  jungle 
forts.  The  No.  34b  Naval  Helicopter  Squadron  and  the  No.  155  Squadron  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
(RAF)  operated  helicopters  at  the  height  of  the  emergency  ami  supported  the  Army's  22d  Special 
Air  Service  Regiment.  The  RAF  developed  supply  dropping  in  the  jungle  to  a  fine  art,  and  this 
enabled  troops  on  patrol  in  the  jungle  to  keep  on  the  trail  of  guerrillas  for  days  on  end/3  The 
air  force  also  provided  reconnaissance  support  for  ground  forces  on  patrol.  Aerial  photography 
was  widely  used  for  intelligence  purposes;  and  aircraft  were  also  used  in  psychological  war¬ 
fare  operations. 

Tactical  air  operations  against  guerrilla  personnel  proved  generally  disappointing,  how¬ 
ever,  both  in  the  number  of  casualties  inflicted  anu  in  the  psychological  effects  of  such  opera¬ 
tions,  which  too  frequently  resulted  in  civilian  casualties.  The  RAF  once  estimated  that  each 

bombing  attack  on  what  was  supposed  to  lie  a  guerrilla  campsite  killed  one-third  of  one 

...  84 

guerrilla. 

More  effective  were  air  attacks  on  the  MRl.A’s  jungle  encampments,  which  early  in  the 
emergency  deprived  the  guerrilla  army  of  these  large  and  relatively  comfortable  permanent 
bases.  Later,  when  the  guerrillas  began  to  grow  their  own  food ,  the  RAF  hum  bed  the  jungle 
clearings  or  sprayed  the  area  with  defoliating  chemicals.  Fven  when  jilanted  under  tree  cover, 
the  plots  could  sometimes  be  detected  by  reconnaissance  planes  with  infrared  cameras.8-'' 
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Sut-ci  ssful  bc-iubing  tajifc  wire  also  d,  rts-u  -d  against  targi  ts  which  has!  Uuj  pinpointed  b> 
l.«si  d  mu  IHgi  nut  obtained  through  agents  or  g<m :  ament  |  atreds  in  the  art  a.  <  ni  tin  tan  o«  - 
t.'isiiiiis  w lien  such  pinpointing  was  possible,  UAF  bomber  a  were  guided  limn  the  ground,  romi- 
ti mes  by  markers  in  daylight  but  more  often  by  radar  at  night  Such  missions  were  spec¬ 
tacularly  successful,  however,  bombing  without  good  Intelligence  probably  did  more  harm  than 
good ,  sine  ■  innocent  workers  and  aboriginal  tribesmen  were  the  ones  most  likely  to  la.-  injured 
in  these  operations.96 


P*}  chological  War.  are  Complement s  Military  Operations 

British  psychological  warfare  operations  in  Malaya  were  insigltful  and  provocative  and 
brought  some  particularly  effective  results.  An  early  example  was  the  creation  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  insurgents'  tactic  of  slashing  rubber  trees.  Propaganda  leaflets  inChineseand 
Tamil  told  the  workers  on  rubber  plantations  that  the  Communists,  by  destroying  rubber  trees, 
were  "breaking  our  fellow- workers'  rice-bowls,"8'  This  campaign  was  sr  successful  that  the 
Communists  finally  ordered  tnelr  guerrillas  to  desist  from  this  type  of  sabotage. 

After  this  campaign,  the  emphasis  of  the  government's  psychological  warfare  program 
shifted  to  fomenting  unrest  within  the  Communist  camp  itself.  One  of  the  moo.  imaginative 
psychological  warfare  tactics  was  the  voice  aircraft,  a  plane  which  flew  low  over  the  jungle  and 
broadcast  messages  to  individual  guerrillas  and  units.  On  occasion,  General  Templer  addressed 
the  guerrillas  In  Chinese  via  voice  aircraft  and  gave  his  personal  pledge  that  none  who  surren¬ 
dered  would  be  ill-treated.*8  Voice  aircraft  broadcasts  and  propaganda  leaflets  were  both  de¬ 
signed  to  create  dissension  between  lower  echelon  guerrillas  and  their  leaders.  In  October 
1953,  some  20  million  surrender  leaflets  were  dropped  ever  guerrilla -held  areas.  Often  pre¬ 
paid  by  ex -guerrillas  who  could  speak  from  personal  experience,  these  leaflets  urged  lower 
echelon  guerrillas  to  desert,  bring  in  fhelr  leaders,  and  collect  liberal  rewards,  ranging  from 
M$4,000  (US$1,333)  to  M$50,000  (US$16, 6fi6). 

Propaganda  was  Invariably  aimed  at  the  weak,  the  disgruntled,  and  the  weary  who,  as 
chances  of  a  Communist  victory  appeared  more  and  more  remote,  came  out  of  the  jungle  in 
growing  numbers.  Hard-core  leaders  were  usually  impervious  to  this  type  of  propaganda,  and 
the  government  was  the  first  to  admit  that  psychological  warfare  alone  would  never  have  proved 
decisive.  In  fact,  psychological  warfare  was  only  successful  In  tipping  the  scales  when  the 
guerrillas  were  already  under  intense  pressure  from  food-denial  operations  and  from  military 
patrols  operating  with  good  Intelligence.83 

Treatment  of  Ex-guerrillas 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  hard-core  Communists— whom  the  government  either  exe¬ 
cuted,  banished,  or  imprisoned-  guerrillas  who  surrendered  (known  as  SEPs  for  Surrendered 
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Em.  in.'  it  fa  min.  Si  oi  wiui\Mii  capiund  tCLl’si  were  rehabilitated  in  sjneiai  schools,  such  .m 

Uhis,  at  Talping  and  lpoh  m  Perak.  The  majority  of  these  ex  guerrillas  had  I 'uniL-  involved  in 

Hu  1  vniiouiusl  movement  tin  ough  iorec  of  circumstanee  rather  than  through  any  deep  political 

conviction.  The  cx-gucniiias  »lit  accorded  llic  respected  status  of  hok-uen  (students',  and 

emphasis  was  planed  on  vocational  tiainiiig,  bookkeeping,  ;tmi  ,n  liluiivtK  .  Illiterate  students 

were  given  ktsic  instiuction  in  tne  Chinese,  Malay,  and  English  languages.  Detainees  were 

released  af'er  a  period  of  two  to  six  months  and  were  assisted  by  'lie  government  ami  Chinese 

no 

civic  organizations  in  finding  employment. 

Many  of  the  SMI's  joined  the  governmenl's  Special  Operational  Volunteer  Force  tSOVJ'j. 
where  they  received  the  pay  of  a  lower  grade  policeman  and  participated  in  patrols  against  their 
former  comrades  in  the  jungle.  The  SEPs  proved  invaluable  io  the  government,  both  as  sources 
of  intelligence  and  as  agents  of  psychological  warfare.  After  some  is  months'  service  in  the 
Volunteer  Force,  SEi's  were  released  unconditionally  to  return  to  civilian  life.  Very  few  ol 
those  released  returned  to  the  guerrilla  movement.9' 

Reteftlenieni  Inolale/i  Guerrilla* 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  undertakings  in  the  Malayan  emergency  was  the  government's 
resettlement  program,  Ix-gun  in  1050  under  General  Briggs  and  completed  during  the  Templet' 
administration.  The  resettlement  of  the  Chinese  squatter  population  in  areas  that  could  l>e 
made  secure  from  guerrilla  incursions  was  a  basic  leature  of  the  original  Briggs  Plan.  The 
program  took  several  years  to  realize  its  objectives,  since  it  required  the  construction  ot  some 
Oiu  i,i*  villages,  etiluigcment  and  lortilieation  ot  others,  and  the  resettlement  of  a  half  million 
people  on  short  notice.  So  far  as  possible  the  squatters,  H5  percent  of  whom  were  Chinese, 
were  persuaded  rather  than  compelled  to  move.  They  received  some  compensation  for  losses 
incurred  in  moving,  and  the  government  assisted  then,  in  building  their  new  homes  and  paid 
them  a  subsistence  allowance  for  the  first  few  months.  In  the  new  villages  they  were  proteeted 
from  contact  with  the  guerrillas  by  such  defensive  features  as  the  barbed  wife  fences,  flood¬ 
lights,  and  cleared  spaces  which  surrounded  the  village,  and  by  the  police  guards,  who  allowed 
no  one  to  leave  at  night.  Villages  were  expected  to  eonlrilmte  the  manpower  fe.r  a  part-time 
Home  Guard,  which  supplemented  the  police  force .,2 

Although  resettlement  was  primarily  a  military  operation,  it  had  a  variety  of  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  political  and  social  development  of  Malaya  and  involved  some  ol  what  has 
more  recently  come  to  be  described  as  civic  action,  For  example,  the  government  tried  to 
provide  each  family  with  a  livelihood  by  permitting  it  to  imy  or  lease  a  small  tarm.  tfmei 
benefits  of  resettlement  included  village  schools,  community  centers  piped  water,  and  electric 
lights.  Lectures  were  given  on  civics  and  on  the  benefits  that  the  Federation  government 
brought  to  the  Malayan  Chinese.  Elections  were  held  in  which  villagers  who  had  never  before 
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had  cxjx  riencc  in  local  government  selected  their  own  councils  to  manage  village  affairs.  Hy 
1903  there  were  some  100  villages  with  their  own  village  councils. 83 

Opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  civic  action  aspects  of  resettlement.94  One  measure  of  the 
program’ 8  success,  however ,  n\ay  n r ulo ststi ‘.'ns  wss  for  the 

Chinese  squatters  than  for  the  loyal  Malay  villagers  who  had  supported  the  government  nil  along, 
Of  tiie  550  new  villages,  alx.mt  50  were  regarded  as  very  successful,  400  ns  moderately  success 
ful,  and  100  as  disappointing  because  they  were  infiltrated  by  Communists  and  continued  to  aid 
the  guerrillas. 

In  addition  to  the  squatters,  government  forces  also  regrouped  estate  and  mine  laborers 
behind  barbed  wire  defenses  to  prevent  their  intimidation  by  guerrillas.  Even  Ihen,  many  work¬ 
ers  may  have  been  forced  to  obey  Min  Yuen  orders  to  pass  food  through  the  wire  and  to  donate 
one  day's  pay  per  month  te.  the  MCP.46 


Political  Development t  During  the  Emergency 

The  British  enjoyed  a  definite  psychological  and  political  advantage  in  Malaya  because  of 
their  avowed  Intention  to  grant  Malaya  self-government,  followed  later  by  full  independence, 
as  soon  as  order  could  be  restored  and  a  common  Malayan  citizenship  and  government  estab¬ 
lish*  d.  This  most  potent  ideological  weapon  effectively  undercut  the  MCP's  contention  that  the 
way  to  Chinese  political  participation  in  the  government  of  an  Independent  Malaya  lay  through 
Communist  revolution.  It  enabled  tne  government  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Chinese  community , 
which  moved  increasingly  away  from  suppoit  of  the  insurgents. 

After  1952  th«  British  moved  speedily  to  Incorporate  the  Malayan  Chinese  into  the  body 
politic.  A  new  citizenship  law  enacted  that  year  extended  Malayan  citizenship  automatically  to 
over  half  the  Chinese  population  in  Malaya.  Although  this  did  not  fully  satisfy  Malayan  Chinese 
demands,  it  went  well  beyond  the  1948  law  and  was  perhaps  the  best  compromise  the  British 
could  obtain  from  the  Malays.  Also  in  1952  the  Malay  Civil  Service  was  changed  to  Lhe  Malayan 
Civil  Service,  and  Chinese  were  anmltted  for  the  first  time,  although  restricted  to  a  ratio  of 
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one  Chinese  to  every  tour  Malay  civil  servants.  The  plan  to  involve  the  Malayan  Chinese  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  war  effort  through  two  years'  compulsory  military  service  was,  however,  largely 
a  failure  owing  to  the  widespread  evasion  of  conscription  by  young  Chinese. 

General  Templer  constantly  sought  to  widen  the  participation  of  both  Chinese  and  Malays  in 
all  phases  of  the  country's  political  life.  After  1952  village  councils  were  elected  to  provide  for 
local  governments  to  precede  the  formation  of  a  national  government,  and  In  1955  the  first 
national  elections  were  held.  The  newly  elected  government  won  assurances  from  London  of 
complete  Independence  by  1957.  During  this  terminal  period  of  British  rule  (1955-57),  Malaya's 
first  national  government  was  a  political  coalition  stemming  from  an  interracial  election  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  United  Malay  Nationalist  Organization  (UMNO)  and  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association 
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(MCA).  Malaya's  most  prominent  |ki]i1ic;i1  leader:;  Included  both  Malays  and  Chinese.  D.itu 
iSnJOnn  bin  Jnafai  ,  the  louildci  of  I;MMI,  which  lie  led  until  1951,  '1  ungku  (I’l'tnec)  AUlul 
Hill; who  became  president  of  I'MNO  in  1351  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Independent  It  dera¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  in  1357,  and  Sir  Tan  Chcng-iuck.  the  Wealthy  Chinese  foum.n  and  leader  of  the 
Malayan  Chinese  Association  (MCA) 

The  Malayan  Chinese  Association  had  lm  n  organized  as  early  as  February  1313,  by  prom¬ 
inent  memlx-rs  of  the  Chinese  business  <  immunity  loyal  to  the  government.  In  the  MCA,  anti¬ 
communist  Chinese  leaders  sought  to  create  an  organization  which  could  compete  with  the 
Communists  for  the  allegiance  ol  the  poor  Chinese  workers  and  squatters  by  serving  us  a  kind  of 
political  lobby  for  Chinese  communal  interests  in  the  Federation.  After  1350  the  MCA  began 
assisting  in  the  rescttlment  oi  squatters  and  the  rehabilitation  of  SKl's.  It  collected  funds  ifoni 
wealthy  Chinese  for  the  relief  of  indigent  Chinese,  found  jobs  for  rehabilitated  guerrillas,  and 
functioned  as  the  chid  legal  political  party  of  the  Malayan  Chinese. 

Aegolintivni  H'ith  Ch'en  P'ing  in  1955 

General  Templer's  departure  from  Malaya  in  1951  marked  the  end  of  the  critical  period  ol 
the  emergency.  In  1955  the  Communists  indicated  for  the  first  time  an  interest  in  negotiations 
with  the  newly  elected  Malayan  government.  The  government,  for  its  part,  was  anxious  to  end 
the  emergency  and,  on  September  9,  1955,  offered  amnesty  to  the  guerrillas.  Declaring  that 
it  would  not  negotiate  with  the  MCI’,  the  government  promised  that  guerrillas  who  surrendered 
as  individuals  would  not  be  prosecuted  for  acs  committed  under  Communist  direction. 

When  the  surrender  rate  actually  declined  in  the  mouths  that  followed  this  otter,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tesponded  by  announcing  the  resumption  of  full-scale  military  operations.  Security 
forces  ceased  to  follow  the  "shout  before  shoot"  procedure  and,  according  to  a  news  leak, 
December  25  was  set  as  the  amnesty  deadline.  Ch'en  P'ing  then  agreed  to  a  cease -lire  in  the 
Thai  border  area.  Despite  the  government's  official  position  that  it  would  not  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  MCI',  for  two  days  late  in  Jieeomlicr  the  Federation’s  Chief  Minister.  Tungku 
Abdul  Knhman,  Singapore's  Chief  Minister,  David  Marshall,  and  t  he-  MCA's  Sir  Tan  Cheng - 
lock  met  with  the  Secretary  General  ol  the  MCI’  and  his  guerrilla  staff. 

Ch  en  P'ing  agreed  to  end  the  fighting,  but  only  on  tile  condition  Ihnt  the  MCI*  lie  allowed 

to  operate  as  a  legal  political  party — terms  which  were  totally  unacceptable  to  the  Federation 

and  Singapore  governments.  The  meeting  broke  up  ..on  both  sides  calling  lor  "a  fight  to  the 
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finish,"  and  in  February  195(5  the  amnesty  offer  was  withdrawn. 

Hy  now  the  guerrillas  were  beieved  to  number  only  about  2,500,  but  so  long  as  they  le- 
mained  in  the  jungl  these  hard-core  Communist  insurgents  posed  a  threat  to  the  emergent 
nation  which  could  not  be  ignored.  Prime  Minister  AIkJuI  Italimnn  asked  for  continued  military 
assistance  by  British  Commonwealth  forces  after  the  Federation  became  iiidcjH-mk-nt  on  August 


31,  1937,  and  Great  lGItain  promised  to  keep  at  leant  12,000  troops  in  the  country.  J  ally  in 
J9D7,  there  were  still  some  -12,000  British  and  Gurkha  soldiers  and  airmen,  in  addition  to 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops  and  some  9  battalions  of  Malayan  troops.  Military  opera¬ 
tions  and  police  measures  continued,  although  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  for  almost  three 
years  after  Malaya  became  an  independ>  nt  stnt<  within  the  British  Com  mom  ,1th.  100 

Carnally  Figure *  uni!  (ail  oj  the  Emei gency 

During  the  12  years  of  the  Malayan  emergency,  casualties  among  eounterli  tangent  military 
personnel  were  remarkably  low,  with  only  some  f>00  regulars  killed.  However,  1,900  members 
ol  the  police  and  Home  Guard  were  killed.  Also,  almosl  2,500  civilians  lost  their  lives:  of 
these,  1 ,  700  were  Chinese,  while  over  300  were  Malays,  some  POO  were  Indians;  another  100 
were  Sakai  and  others,  and  over  100  Kuropeane,  for  the  most  part  planters  or  managers  of  es¬ 
tates  and  mines  in  the  interior. '0I  One  expert,  observing  that  "for  every  soldier,  policeman 
or  Home  Guardsman  killed,  six  guerri'ias  were  killed  or  captured,"  concluded  that  this  was 

due  to  the  fact  that  the  counterinsurgents  were  better  trained  fighters  and  that  the  guerrillas 
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concentrated  their  main  offensive  agf.lnet  the  civilian  population. 

The  financial  cost  of  the  emeigency  to  the  British  and  Federation  governments  has  been 
estimated  at  $i  4  million  a  week.  From  $83,000  a  day  in  1948  the  cost  steadily  mounted  until 
It  was  over  $234,000  a  day  In  1953.  These  figures  may  be  low;  one  source  has  put  the  total 
cost  at  $1,200  million,'03 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  emergency  was  officially  ended  in  June  I960.  There  were  occasional  clashes  after  this 
time,  however,  between  government  forces  and  Communist  guerrillas  still  operating  in  remote 
areas.  The  leaders  of  the  MCP  did  not  come  to  terms  with  the  Malayan  government,  which  In 
turn  banned  all  political  activity  by  Communists  and  continued  to  hunt  down  die  few  hundred 
guerrillas  remaining  in  the  jungle. 

The  military  outcome  in  Malaya  was  clearly  one  of  defeat  for  the  Communist  insurgents. 
Their  failure  was  due  to  such  factors  as:  <  1)  their  Inability  to  attract  and  keep  the  loyalty  of  the 
population — the  MCP  was  not  even  successful  among  the  Chinese,  most  of  whom  came  around 
to  supporting  the  government;  <2)  their  Inept  military  and  political  leadership;  (3)  the  lack  of 
effective  outside  aid  and  the  breakdown  of  local  logistics;  and  (4)  the  British  counterinsurgency 
campaign  In  Malaya. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  In  this  counterinsurgent  effort  were  close  coordination  of 
civil  and  military  operations,  good  communications,  rapid  deployment  of  troops,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  intelligence  organ!  rati  on.  Food-control  measures  aixi  especially  the 
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resettlement program "ere of  decisive  importance.  British  colonial  polk  us  in  Malaya  kept  the 
loyalty  ot  tin’  population,  must  of  whom  idcnlifiod  with  the  government  against  the  guerrillas. 
That  it  took  1:1  years  ami  close  to  a  billion  dollars  to  break  down  the  Communist  village  organi  - 
station  anti  to  find  and  Kill  or  eapture  a  tew  thousand  guerrillas  opi  rating  under  the  h.iiulit'aps 
laeed  by  the  Malay  an  Conimunists  points  up  (he  fact  that  t’oi.ntci  insurgency  .  i-ven  under  lavorable 
conditions,  is  a  long  and  costly  allair. 

The  Malayan  economy,  which  in  191*  was  well  along  in  its  "-»ovvery  Iroin  World  W  ar  11. 
weathered  the  storm  ot  the  1 2-yer.r  emergency  with  only  short -term  losses.  T  he  rubliei  indus¬ 
try  as  ,i  whole  was  able  to  maintain  production,  despite  the  added  t  spouse  of  plantation  defense, 
which  was  borne  largely  by  private  industry  .  The  Korean  War  of  JiiaO-53  created  boom  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  world  rubber  market  which  brought  about  both  price  intlation  and  higher  wages  foi 
Malayan  workers  in  the  rubber  industry.  The  Federation  government  was  thus  able  to  draw  on 
its  dollar  reserves  built  up  tin  ougli  rubber  and  tin  sales  in  die  wartime  period  jo  meet  the  costs 
of  emergency.104  As  for  long-range,  consequences ,  the  emergency'  led  to  the  resettlement  of 
half  a  million  margin;, 1  agriculturalists  in  new  villages,  which  in  most  eases  afforded  better 
living  conditions  and  greater  economic  security  than  these  people  had  known  before,  t  inier 
pressure  of  the  emergency  the  Malay  s  acceded  to  Chinese  demands  for  land  tenure  and  wider 
participation  m  the  civil  services.  At  the  same  time,  mot  e  Malays  were  absorbed  into  the 
economic  life  of  Malaya,  placing  the  Malay  community  >>u  a  more  equal  economic  footing  with 
the  urban  Chinese.^® 

A  {'.ommuni»t  Defeat 

The  MCI’  sustained  a  political  as  well  as  military  defeat,  for  the  insurgents  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  either  establishing  a  Communist  state  or  influencing  political  events  alter  1957. 
Whether  the  emergency  actually  impeded  the  course  of  Malayan  independence  remains  a  moot 
question,  but  certainly  Malaya's  achieving  independence  in  1957  was  not  the  result  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  rebellion.  Malaya's  political  tuturc  is  presently  bound  together  with  the  success  of 
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Malaysia,  a  Regional  federation: ,  organized  in  September  190.'),  Comprising  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Sarawak,  and  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  . 

At  present,  communism  appears  to  have  been  soundly  deleated  in  Malaya,  Novonhcli  ss , 
like  a  malarial  infection  in  the  human  body  ,  some  residue  doubtless  remains  in  the  form  of 
underground  and  isolated  secret  cadres  of  the  MCI’.  These  cadics  now  represent  only  a  latent 
and  potential  threat  to  the  Malayasian  Government,  but  in  the  event  of  a  Communist  takeover  in 
neighboring  Thailand  or  Indonesia,  or  a  severe  economic  and  political  crisis  m  Malaya  itself, 
these  hard-core  Communists  might  emerge  again  as  leaders  of  a  now  and  possibly  more 
dangerous  insurgency. 


Singapore  withdrew  from  the  Federation  in  August  Iliim. 
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Chapter  Sixteen 

THE  PHILIPPINES  (1946-1954) 


by  Robert  Ron  Smith 

After  fiveyoars  of  governmental  failures  against 
the  Communist  Hukbalahap  insurgency,  the  dy¬ 
namic  Filipino  leader  Ramon  Magsaysay  trans¬ 
formed  defeat  info  a  resounding  counterinsurgent 
victory 

BACKGROUND ' 

Communist-directed  insurgency  in  the  Philippine  Islands  -the  Hukbalahap  movement— did 
not  suddenly  spring  full-blown  into  being  after  World  War  II  Rather,  the  insurgency  had  been 
at  least  partially  planned  and  prepared  during  the  war;  and  it  evolved  in  large  measure  from 
economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  that  had  prevailed  it;  the  Philippines  for  hundreds  of 
years  *  The  insurgc,.wj  was,  in  fact,  a  nearly  successful  revolution,  but  it  might  never  have 
taken  place  had  successive  governments  in  the  Philippines  adopted  enlightened,  responsive  steps 
to  eliminate  the  basic  ills  (hat  invited  Communist  exploitation. 

With  a  total  area  of  115,700  square  i  dles,  the  Philippines  comprise  nearly  7.100  islands, 
fewer  than  500  of  which  are  more  than  a  square  mile  in  size  Ninety  percent  of  the  land  area  is 
concentrated  in  11  islands,  notably  Luzon  in  the  north,  with  40,420  square  miles,  and  Mindanao 
in  the  south,  with  30,540  square  miles.  The  archipelago,  lying  500  miles  off  the  Asiatic  main¬ 
land,  stretches  about  1,150  miles  north  to  south  and  almost  700  miles  west  to  east,  and  has  more 
than  14.000  miles  ot  ecastlinc. 

In  1940,  when  the  Hukbalahap  insurgency  began  m  earnest,  the  population  of  the  Philippines 
was  about  18. 5  million,  exclusive  of  l!.S  military  forces  and  a  t  mporaty  group  uf  American 
civilian  employees,  Fewer  than  a  fifth  of  the  people  lived  in  cities,  and  half  of  these  were  in 
Manila  and  its  suburbs.  Almost  half  of  the  total  jxipulation  lived  on  Luzon,  the  largest  island 
and  center  of  Hukbalahap  activity 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines— some  87  percent  —were  of  Indonesian  Malayan  sioek . 
In  194G,  some  3  percent  were  Caucasians  permanently  residing  in  the  Islands,  less  than 

’Bee  chapters  4  and  s  for  Philippine  insurgency -counterinsurgency  situ  itions  in  1899-1902 
nn,i  1 942-1945,  respectively. 
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1  percent  wriT  Chinese,  a  small  and  undetermined  number  were  Act  is  or  Negritos  living  in 
isolation  in  the  nunintains  ol  Luzon  and  Mindoro,  and  the  remainder  were  of  mixed  blood  Tag- 
alog  the  language  oi  the  Manila  region,  was  nominally  the  national  language,  but  few  ol  the 
people  .n  iiialli  si>oke  li  Nearly  To  distinct  dialects  derived  iron)  a  common  Austroncsian-typc 
language  were  siniken  m  the  Islands,  with  eight  dialects  in  use  by  about  1)0  peivetii  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Spanish  was  understood  unu  Sjaiken  by  something  lews  than  C>  percent.  In  lit-ld,  about 
30  percent  of  the  population  could  si>o:>k  some  Knglish  in  addition  to  their  native  dialect,  and 
even  m  the  most  remote  hamlets  of  Luzon  it  was  usually  possible  to  find  someone  who  spoke 
Lngl  ish , 

Root t  of  Insurgency 

The  geographic  and  ethnic  fragmentation  of  the  Philippines  was  not,  however,  the  moving 
factor  in  the  insurgency  of  194G-54  Rather,  the  insurgency  grew  primarily  from  social  unrest 
rooted  in  economic  disparities  and  from  Communist  exploitation  of  popular  dtssidenee. 

For  generations  before  World  War  II,  agrarian  unrest  had  been  a  serious  problem  in  cen¬ 
tral  Luzon  and,  in  varying  degrees,  in  the  agriculturally  r i . :  Cagayan  Valley  ot  northern  Luzon 
and  in  kindred  areas  on  other  Islands  such  as  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao.  But  economic 
exploitation  was  not  limited  to  agriculture  alone.  Laborers  in  the  sugar,  mining,  lumbering, 
and  quarrying  industries,  for  example,  laced  economic  problems  as  grave  as  those  of  the  peas¬ 
antry.  And,  as  industrialization  and  commerce  grew  after  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  workers 
in  the  larger  population  centers— Manila  and  Cebu  C.ty,  for  example— also  often  found  them¬ 
selves  in  an  economic  trap  from  which  escape  appeared  impossible. 

Other  factors  promoting  the  growth  of  communism  and  other  dissident  movements  in  the 
Philippines  were  the  political  philosophies  and  policies  espoused  by  the  generally  ultraeonser- 
vative  ruling  class,  both  before  and  after  World  War  11  Deeply  entrenched,  if  nol  always  overt 
forms  of  social  discrimination  also  generated  resentment  among  some  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  Still  another  base  iijyin  which  the  Hukbalahap  movement  could  build  was  the  long  Filipino 
tradition  ol  insurgency- the  use  of  guerrilla  warfare,  sedition,  sabotage,  and  all  affiliated  clan¬ 
destine  techniques  against  any  established  authority.  Bu‘  whatever  the  weight  of  other  causative 
factors,  it  was  principally  the  problems  incident  to  agrarian  unrest— and,  concomitantly,  govern¬ 
mental  failure  to  solve  those  problems— that  gave  rise  to  the  Communist -inspired,  Communist- 
dominated,  and  Communist -controlled  Hukbalahap  insurgency  in  the  Philippines. 

Land  Tenure  and  Rural  Discontent 

Agrarian  unrest  was  not  a  product  of  C.S.  control  in  the  Philippines,  nor,  in  fact,  did  it 
stem  entirely  from  the  older  Spanish  regime.  When  ihe  Spanish  reached  the  Philippines  in  the 
Kith  century  they  found  already  in  existence  on  Luzon  a  native  agrarian  slave-serf-tenant 

4  To 


system  that  invited  imposition  of  the  eneomienda  system  which  the  Spanish  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cent  ml  and  South  America  Two  typos  ul  ragniii  i aidas  value  into  be  ini’  —  lav  -  i  >■- 
lignins.  but  m  cither  ease  the  peasants  worked  as  tenants  on  lands  belonging  to  others  As  lime 
passed.  main  of  the  original  lav  eiu  oiniendas  passed  into  mestizo  (mixed  -bltftii!  ■  or  native 
Tilipino  hands,  but  with  no  iinpmvemctH  in  tin  Jot  ol  the  peasantry  -  Tlic  normal  moihod  oi 
agiieiilturo  during  the  Spanish  period  was  essentially  a  sharecropping  system  that  seldom  ;;i- 
lowed  the  tenant  mole  I  hull  30  pereenl  ol  the  crops  he  ra  ised  and,  nun  «•  often  than  not,  left  him 
with  ns  little  as  10  percent. 

During  the  period  of  L.8.  control  after  }S<js,  most  oi  the  vast  church  estates  were  osten¬ 
sibly  broken  up  and  redistributed.  However,  one  way  or  another,  much  ol  the  land  ultimately 
found  its  way  back  into  the  hands  of  large  landowners,  either  from  the  old  landed  aristocracy 
or  from  clonic;  is  that  found  new  economic  opportunity  under  the  American  regime.  Moreover, 
the  American  authority  did  nothing  lo  disturb  the  vast  lay  estates  that  had  existed  during  the 
Spanish  occupation.  The  fact  is  that ,  during  the  U  S.  administration  befor  .  World  War  11  both 
the  amount  and  percentage  of  tenancy  rose  throughout  the  Philippines.  Just  bt  lore  the  war, 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  all  farmers  owned  the  land  they  worked,  35  percent  being  tenants,  and 
15  percent  being  hired  agricultural  workers  or  a  combination  of  hired  worker  t  net  tenant  .  in 
some  areas  the  tenancy  figures  ran  much  higher.  In  l’ampanga  Province  on  central  Luzon,  a 
hotbed  of  agrarian  unrest,  over  TO  percent  of  the  farmers  were  tenants  and  sharecroppers  -  in 
Luzon's  Bulaean,  Nueva  Ecija,  Cavite,  Tarlac,  Bataan,  and  Laguna  Provinces,  the  tenancy  rate 
was  well  over  50  percent. 

Despite  the  bleak  picture  in  agriculture,  the  Philippines,  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  If. 
boasted  the  highest  average  standard  of  living  and  the  highest  average  per  capita  income  oi  any 
country  in  the  Orient.  But  this  average  was  misleading,  since  the  low  income  of  the  poorer 
classes,  representing  over  90  percent  of  the  population,  was  oftset  by  the  fabulously  high  in¬ 
come  of  the  5  percent  of  the  people  who  ran  the  enmitry  both  politically  and  economically  .  The 
small  and  growing  middle  class  represented  only  aboui  5  percent  of  the  population  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  in  the  Philippines  had  an  income  ot  no  more  than  ?t>0  pc  i  y  ear 

In  brief,  American  attempts  at  agrarian  reform  before  World  War  II  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  basic  problem.  Meanwhile,  the  agricultural  peasantry  expected  much  more,  and 
their  expectations  grew  with  the  spread  of  democratic  ideals,  broader  educational  opportunities, 
public  works  programs,  and  new  political  and  economic  opportunities  that  evolved  dm  mg  the 
L.S  administration,  Minor  troubles  were  freyuent  during  the  pei  ind  of  American  hegemony, 
and  several  serious  revolts  or  uprisings  occurred ,  Hirer  (luring  the  lO-itl's  and  two  m  the  1930’s. 
Some  of  these  upheavals  had  fanatic  religious  overtones,  others  stemmed  from  demagoguery  oi 
the  worst  sort,  but  all  found  their  strongest  appeal  among  the  agricultural  peasantry  .  One 
of  the  most  powerful  dissident  movements  of  the  1930’s  was  the  Sakdal ,  a  lightning, 


ultranationalistic  group  whose  remnants,  after  an  abortive  uprising  in  1935,  largely  gravitated 
to  the  p;o- Japanese  Ganap  mo\enient.  Other  remnants  of  the  group,  making  the  full  swing  of 
fanatics,  ultimately  (oun  I  a  home  in  the  Communist  movement. 

Communist  Activity  heicre  florid  War  11 

Despite  inviting  eo'slitions,  especially  in  the  degree  of  agrarian  unrest,  communism  had  a 
slow  start  in  the  Phili. ;  mcs,  probably  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  communion  the  vast  majority  of  Filipinos  belonged.  Nevertheless,  by  1925  there  was 
Significant  Communist  leadership  in  the  Philippines .  At  first  such  leaders  worked  with  existing 
lii  oral,  '  eforming  or  lettwing  organizations.  Following  normal  Communist  techniques,  the 
leaders  began  securing  control  of  such  organizations  as  the  National  Peasant  Unit  1,  (zCapisn- 
nang  Pambansa  ng  mgu  Magbubukid  sa  Filippiuas,  or  KPMP),  and,  in  the  larger  cities,  the 
tabor  unions.  In  192?,  the  Communists  managed  to  affiliate  the  Philippine  Labor  Congress 
with  international  Communist  organizations,  and  about  the  same  time  they  organized  the 
Workers'  Party  to  give  polit  al  weight  to  the  Communist  movement.  Splitting  away  from  the 
Lalior  Congress,  the  Communists  formally  organized  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Philippines 
(CPPj  in  1930.  In  1932  Philippine  courts  outlawed  the  CPP,  but  the  Communists  continued  to 
work  underground  through  the  KPMP  and  various  labor  groups. 

The  years  1929-30  also  saw  the  organization  of  a  militant,  leftwing  Socialist  Party  in  the 
Philippines  with  a  companion  organization  known  as  the  Workers  and  Peasants  Union  tAgumnn 
ding  Maldeng  Talapegobra,  or  AMT J  .  The  Socialist  Party  had  little  s’rength,  however,  until 
after  the  Communist  Party  was  outlawed  in  1932.  After  that,  the  Communists  gradually  gained 
control  of  the  Socialists,  a  trend  that  accelerated  in  1938-39,  when  a  number  of  imprisoned 
Communist  leaders  were  freed  and  Communist-front  ogranizations  again  began  to  operate 
openly.  In  1938  the  Socialist  and  Communist  Parties  formally  merged,  with  the  Communists 
firmly  in  control.  Coordinated  action  by  the  merged  group  and  its  AMT  and  KPMP  tom  s  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  rapid  spread  of  its  influence  throughout  central  Luzon,  into  parts  oc  northern  anti 
southern  Luzon,  in  Bataan  and  Zumbales  Provinces,  and  on  Cebu,  Negros,  ard  Pa  nay  Islands. 

In  1940  the  Socialist  vice  president  of  the  merged  party  narrowly  missed  ejection  as  governor 
of  Pampanga  Province  in  central  Luzon,  while  the  party  won  eight  mayoralty  races  in  the  same 
province,  in  lour  Tarlac  Province  municipalities,  and  in  one  Nueva  Ecija  Province  municipality. 
In  part,  the  merged  party  operated  through  a  so-called  Popuiar  Front  Party,  which  split  in  19  ! 0 
into  rightwing  and  leltwing  groups. 

The  Comm  mists  Assume  a  Major  Role  During  World  War  II 

The  .  umist-Soeialist  leadership,  clearly  emerging  as  a  force  to  he  reckoned  with  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  II,  provided  the  bulk  of  the  leadership  for  the  Hukbalahap  movement 
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organized  against  the  Japanese  occupation  during  the  war.  The  war,  in  fact,  gave  the  Com¬ 
munists  their  big  chance  to  graduate  from  political  action  into  the  field  of  actual  insurgency, 
following  methods  that  were  giving  the  Communists  success  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

In  general,  the  Communists  in  the  Philippines  1  ol lowed  the  Moscow  |K>liUcal  line  before, 
during,  and  after  World  War  II— albeit  not  slavishly  They  often  showed  signs  of  a  strong  na¬ 
tionalism  that  would  have  been  anathema  to  a  Stalinist,  and  many  Communist  leaders  in  the 
Philippines  tfew  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  Moscow)  looked  more  toward  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  than  toward  the  Russians  for  guidance,  help,  and  ideological  kinship.  This  pro-Chinese 
orientation  of  the  Filipino  Communists  helped  to  reinforce  their  anti-Japanese  feeling,  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Filipinos.  Certamly,  the  Communists  could  not  have  lasted  long  in  the 
period  just  b  the  outbreak  of  war,  had  they  taken  any  other  line.  After  the  German  attack, 
on  Russia  in  June  1941,  of  course,  both  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  were  aligned 
against  the  Axis  Powers  and  the  Communist  line  coincided  with  |>opular  Filipino  reactions. 

As  war  threatened  the  Philippines,  the  Communist  leadership  saw  an  opportunity  to  increase 
its  prestige  and  power,  hi  October  1941,  both  the  AMT  and  KPMP  exhorted  labor  groups,  peas¬ 
ant  organizations,  and  various  anti-Japanese  groups  to  unite  against  Japanese  aggression;  and 
some  Communist  leaders  began  agitating  for  the  formation  of  anti-Japanese  guerrilla  units. 

On  December  10,  1941,  just  two  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  the  Com¬ 
munists  issued  an  anti-Japanese  manifesto  pledging  support  of  the  Allied  war  effort,  again  urg¬ 
ing  preparation  for  guerrilla  warfare  and  calling  for  a  United  Front 

These  efforts  foreshadowed  the  coming  line  of  Communist  maneuvering  in  the  Philippines 
and  reflected  usual  Communist  techniques.  Through  the  United  From  appeal,  the  Communists 
bid  fair  to  attract  to  their  cause  many  people  who  would  not  ordinarily  have  associated  with 
them.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  able  to  present  to  the  public  an  operating  organization, 
some  definite  plans,  capable  leadership,  experience  in  subversive  techniques,  and  the  nucleus 
of  a  mass  movem  ml  of  peasants  and  workers  upon  which  to  build  an  anti-Japanese  movement. 
Thus  the  Communists  and  their  affiliates  were  virtually  the  first  groups  in  the  Philippines  to 
plan  for  guerrilla  warfare  during  the  war. 


Organisation  of  the  Hukbalahap 

In  February-Mareh  1942,  the  United  Front  movement  was  formed  on  Luzon  under  Commu¬ 
nist  leadership,  but  with  some  non -Communist  groupts  and  personnel  affiliated  Initially,  the 
organization  was  headed  by  a  12-m;ui  Provisional  National  Committee  of  the  United  Front,  which 
was  sulxlivided  into  political,  economic,  and  military  committees.  Conditions  being  what  they 
were,  the  Military  Committee  soon  became  predominant,  and  in  March  1942  it  formally  orga¬ 
nized  an  anti-Japanese  guerrilla  force,  the  People's  Army  to  Fight  the  Japanese  In  Tagalog, 
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the  dialect  of  much  of  central  Luzon,  this  read  "Hukbong  ng  Bayan  Laban  sa  Hapon,"  the  initial 
syllables  of  which  provided  the  short  title  Hukbalahap  (or  Iluks) .  The  Military  Committee 
came  to  be  known  as  GMQ-Ilukbalahap.  and  its  chairman,  Luis  Taruc,  became  the  Hukbalahap 
commander  By  1944,  the  Provisional  National  Committee  of  the  United  Front  ceased  to  exist 
even  as  a  notion  and  the  last  non-Communist  elements  had  disappeared  from  the  Communist- 
dominated  Hukbalahap  forces. 

During  11(42  and  the  first  quarter  of  1943,  the  Hukbalahap  had  emphasized  military  buildup, 
organization,  and  o)  orations.  Wien  Japanese  punitive  expeditions  in  March  1943  dealt  severe 
blows  to  the  organization,  the  Hukbalahap  decided  to  de-emphasizc  overt  military  operations  and 
to  improve  and  expand  their  underground  organization.  To  increase  their  mass  support  base, 
they  rejuvenated  a  Barrio  United  Defense  Corps,  which  had  been  started  in  January  1942  but 
then  neglected.  The  corps  provided  supplies,  intelligence,  and  reciuits  to  the  guerrilla  forces, 
formed  a  propaganda  base,  and  operated  local,  clandestine,  Communist -dominated  "govern¬ 
ments."  At  the  same  time,  the  Hukbalahap  began  generally  to  perfect  their  organization  and  to 
expand  their  area  of  influence. 

Huk  Relation*  With  Other  Guerrilla*  and  L.S.  Force » 

The  political  and  military  expansion  of  the  Huxbalahap  during  the  war  brought  the  Huks  into 
increasing  conflict  with  non-Communist,  pro-American  guerrillas  who  looked  to  U.S  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  Ge tier'd  Headquarters,  Southwest  Pacific  Area  (GHQ  SWPA),  for  support 
and  guidance.  Known  as  USAFFE  (United  States  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East)  guerrillas, 
these  groups,  largely  American-led,  had  no  political  aims  bey c  id  the  restoration  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  government.  Militarily,  they  had  generally  adopted  a  lie-low  policy  that  emphasized  the 
collection  of  intelligence  for  GHQ  SWPA  and  the  formation  of  tactical  units  against  the  day  when 
Allied  forces  would  return  to  I-uzon.  The  conflict  between  the  Hukbalahap  and  the  USAFFE 
guerrillas  was  to  prevent  the  guerrilla  resistance  movement  over  rruch  of  Luzon  from  realizing 
its  full  wartime  potential. 

During  late  1944  and  January  1945,  the  Hukbalahap  pushed  their  work  of  establishing  local 
governments,  even  appointing  governors  for  Pampangn  and  Laguna  Provinces,  and  suddenly  in¬ 
creased  military  operations  against  the  Japanese  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Manifestly  in¬ 
tending  to  impress  the  American  high  command  by  their  anti-Japanes  3  achievements  and  by  the 
extent  of  their  strength  and  influence,  Huk  leadership  apparently  meant  to  present  the  U  S.  and 
Philippine  governments  with  a  fait  accompli  that  would  leave  the  Communists  firmly  in  control 
of  the  Central  Plains  region  of  Luzon  and  much  ol  southern  Luzon.  Huk  leaders  seemed  to  have 
been  confident  of  a  warm  reception  from  the  Americans;  on  the  contrary,  it  proved  generally 
cool . 
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L  .S.  Forces  Oppose  the  Huks 

At  the  time  I'.S.  forces  returned  to  Luzon  in  January  1945,  GHQ  SWPA  had  eolleeted  con¬ 
siderable  information  about  the  Hukbaiahap  organization,  strength,  leadership,  and  aims.  This 
information  allowed  a  clear  understanding  of  the  transition  of  the  ilukhnlahap  movement  from 
the  niilitantly  anti-Japanese  United  Front  orientation  of  19-11-12  to  the  Communist -line  activi¬ 
ties  and  political  emphasis  that  characterized  the  movement  by  late  1943.  GHQ  SWPA  did  not 
anticipate  any  overt  Hukbaiahap  action  against  American  invasion  forces,  but  clearly  foresaw 
that  the  movement  could  become  a  difficult  problem  for  legitimate  military  and  civil  authorities 
during  the  re-occupation  of  Luzon  and  the  re-establishment  of  legal  government.  The  move¬ 
ment's  ultimate  goal,  in  the  opinion  of  GHQ  SWPA,  was  to  establish  a  Communist  regime  in  the 
Philippines  as  soon  as  U.S.  forces,  having  wrested  the  Islands  from  the  Japanese,  had  departed. 
Accordingly,  U.S.  troops  returning  to  Luzon  were  suspicious  of  the  Hukbaiahap  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  brook  no  interference  from  them . 

As  a  result,  American  forces  disarmed  many  Huk  guerrilla  units  in  the  Central  Plains- 
Manila  area;  American  civil  affairs  units  removed  the  local  governments  that  the  Hukbaiahap 
had  established,  and  American  military  personnel,  late  in  February  1945,  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  many  high-ranking  members  of  GHQ  Hukbaiahap.  In  mid-Mar. n,  Luis  Taruc  and  his 
second  in  command,  Casto  Alejandrino,  were  released  from  prison,  partly  in  response  to  popu¬ 
lar  demand  from  central  Luzon  peasantry,  but  primarily  to  get  the  help  of  the  two  leaders  in 
disarming  and  disbanding  all  remaining  Huk  units, 

When  the  release  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result,  the  two  leaders  were  rearrested  in 
April,  and  concerted  anti -Hukbaiahap,  police-type  action  got  underway  in  central  Luzon.  Under 
American  leadership  initially,  the  bulk  ot  the  troops  employed  in  this  police  action  were  Fili¬ 
pinos.  Many  were  from  bona  fide  USAFFE  guerrilla  units,  others  were  "eleventh -hour"  guer¬ 
rillas;  none  had  any  reason  to  love  the  Hukbaiahap.  The  result  in  some  areas  was  a  virtual 
reign  of  terror  in  which  the  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty.  It  was  not  until  the  tactical  situ¬ 
ation  on  Luzon  became  stabilized  in  midsummer  that  sufficient  American  leadership  and  units 
could  be  employed  to  restore  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  uninhibited,  terroristic  police 
actions  had  created  in  many  areas  of  the  Central  Plains. 

What  the  situation  might  have  been,  had  returning  American  and  Filipino  authorities  handled 
the  Hukbaiahap  differently  during  the  Luzon  liberation  campaign,  is  imponderable.  By  the  end 
of  the  war,  it  was  too  late  to  start  over,  for  cause  upon  cause  had  pyramided  to  draw  adherents 
to  the  Hukbaiahap  and  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Communists 

The  Collaboration  Question  and  Other  Postwar  Problems 

One  of  the  most  agitating  of  all  issues  was  that  of  collaboration.  This  issue  came  into  focus 
when,  in  April  1945,  General  MacArthur  announced  that  Manuel  Roxas,  who  had  served  the 
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Japanese  puppet  government  in  various  capacities,  had  been  "liberated"— while  four  other  Fili¬ 
pino  members  of  the  puppet  government  were  imprisoned.  Roxas  had  been  a  prominent  prewar 
IKilitieian  and  a  brigadier  general  oi  the  Philippine  Army  during  the  early  days  oi  the  war  The 
apparent  acceptance  of  Koxas  muddied  the  waters  of  the  collaboration  question  almost  beyond 
hope,  and  subsequent  aetions  on  collaboration  by  both  American  and  Filipino  authorities  did 
nothing  u>  lessen  the  confusion.  For  example,  31  available  members  of  the  prewar  Philippine 
House  of  Representatives  had  held  offices  in  the  Japanese  puppet  government,  as  had  14  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  Senate.  Without  the  latter  14,  Filipino  President  Sergio  Osmena  could 
not  convene  a  Senate  quorum.  Although  Osmena  was  reluctant  to  reconvene  the  Congress,  he 
did  so  under  prodding  by  MacArthur,  thus  seating  45  members  who  were  still  under  a  cloud. 
Roxas,  with  the  support  of  the  so-called  collaborationist  members  of  Congress,  soon  became  tiie 
real  power  in  the  government.  To  the  vast  majority  of  the  Filipino  people,  the  whole  action 
seemed  an  unacceptable  return  to  prewar  political  maneuve rings . 

Thousands  of  former  guerrillas  were  also  frustrated  and  disillusioned  by  governmental 
programs  of  guerrilla  unit  recognition,  back  pay,  and  other  benefits.  The  programs  were  poorly 
and  often  dishonestly  administered:  they  were  slowed  by  red  tape,  affected  by  favoritism,  and, 
in  the  case  of  back  pay,  marked  by  petty  graft  and  corruption.  Meanwhile,  the  general  letdown 
of  morale  and  morals  incident  to  the  war  had  opened  the  door  to  corruption  at  almost  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  levels.  Black  marketeering  flourished  in  all  commodities,  including  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  supplies,  and  inflation  was  rampant,  with  the  result  that  legitimate  business  was 
paralyzed  and  economic  recovery  precluded. 

Anti-Americanism  developed,  not  only  because  of  the  foregoing  factors,  but  also  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  slow  progress  in  acting  on  relief  programs  and  war  damage  claims.  For  example, 
Osmena 's  government  estimated  war  damage  at  $1,200  million,  based  upon  postwar  price  levels, 
and  an  American  war  damage  commission,  using  prewar  values,  estimated  damage  at  *800  mil¬ 
lion:  but  the  L'.S.  Congress,  in  April  1946,  initially  voted  only  $520  million.  In  February  1946, 
the  f J  .  S .  Congress  had  denied  to  Filipino  veterans  of  USAFFE  the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
mustcring-out  pay,  and  other  gratuities  available  to  U  S.  veterans.  As  for  reliet,  by  June  1, 
1946,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency  had  allocated  only $3, 375,  OOOto  the 
Philippines,  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  amount  that  Yugoslavia  had  received  by  the  same  date.  More¬ 
over,  many  Filipinos  felt  that  the  proposed  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946  would  tend  to  freeze  the 
Philippine  economy  in  its  prewar  colonial  pattern. 

The  Communists  Exploit  the  Political  Turmoil 

All  these  factors  fed  grist  to  the  Communist  propaganda  mill,  but  the  Communists  were  by 
no  means  the  only  dissenters.  Communist  voices  only  added  to  the  general  discontent,  and  it 
appeared  obvious  that  some  drastic  change  was  due,  The  Osmena  administration,  torn  by 
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factionalism,  unable  to  halt  the  tide  of  corruption,  and  providing  no  answer  to  the  problems  be 
setting  the  country,  was  becoming  thoroughly  discredited.  Indeed,  the  government  nearly  col¬ 
lapsed  completely  during  December  1940  and  January  1916,  after  an  ojten  split  between  Osmena 
and  Roxas.  Roxas  bolted  Osmena's  dominant  Nacionalista  Party  and  organized  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  nominated  him  for  President  in  the  April  1946  elections,  with  Elpidio  'Juirino  as 
his  running  mate . 

For  some  lime  the  Communists  were  unsure  what  lino  they  should  take  toward  the  elections , 
but  ultimately  they  decided  to  join  the  Democratic  Alliance  iDAj  The  DA,  organized  by  mod¬ 
erates  and  liberals  in  July  1945,  had  evolved  into  a  political  party  attractive  to  many  who  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  way  things  were  going,  Mildly  nationalistic  and  standing  for  numer¬ 
ous  governmental  reforms,  the  DA  never  came  under  Communist  domination  at  a  national  level, 
although  some  of  its  local  groups  were  undoubtedly  Communist  influenced  The  Roxas-Osmena 
split  and  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Party  posed  a  dilemma  for  the  alliance  and  the  Com¬ 
munists,  who  had  planned  to  enter  a  DA  Party  slate  in  the  April  1946  elections.  The  alliance 
finally  decided  to  support  Osmena  and  the  Nacionalistas  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  on  the 
basis  that  entry  of  a  third  party  slate  would  only  guarantee  the  election  of  Roxas. 

On  a  national  basis,  Roxas  and  the  Liberal  Party  won  the  April  1946  elections.  In  central 
Luzon,  however,  Osmena  and  the  DA  emerged  victorious  despite  a  campaign  of  terror  conducted 
by  Roxas  supporters,  including  the  bulk  of  the  armed  forces.  Central  Luzon  provinces  also 
elected  six  DA  congressmen,  including  Huk  leader  Luis  Taruc,  who  had  again  been  released  from 
jail  in  September  1945,  and  one  liberal  Nacionalista.  These  sever,  men  posed  a  major  problem 
to  Roxas,  for  they  would  have  denied  him  the  majority  he  needed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  order  to  amend  the  Philippine  Constitution.  Since  the  Constitution  accorded  Filipino  nationals 
preference  in  the  exploitation  of  Philippine  resources,  it  had  to  be  amended  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  ratify  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946,  which  would  ^r  a  period  accord  equal  pref¬ 
erence  to  Filipinos  and  Americans.  Roxas  solved  the  problem  bt  aving  his  House  supporters 
refuse  to  seat  the  seven.  At  the  same  time,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  seat  three 
moderate  Nacionalista  senators,  thereby  increasing  his  strength  in  the  Senate.  These  blatant 
steps  handed  the  Communists  another  issue  by  which  to  gain  more  sympathizers 

Inadequacy  of  Government  Forces 

But  the  government  was  not  unaware  of  the  threat  and,  in  fact,  during  the  campaign,  Roxas 
had  promised  to  stamp  out  the  Hukbalahap  within  GO  days  after  his  election,  Actually,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  were  ill  prepared  for  efficient  military  action.  They  had  been 
reduced  from  a  total  strength  of  132,000  to  some  37,000  men,  of  whom  over  24,000  were  in  the 
Military  Police  Command  which,  operating  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
had  taken  over  responsibility  for  law  and  order  from  the  former  American-commanded  Military 
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Police  Command  in  January  1946.  The  Military  Police  Command  was  inadequately  equipped,  its 
leadership  was  poor,  and  its  morale  was  low.  The  units  were  not  distributed  on  an  equitable 
basis  but  were  largely  immobilized  in  defensive  garrisons  according  to  the  desires  of  powerful 
politicians,  loading  businessmen.  :>nd  rich  landowners.  Local  provincial  and  municipal  police 
were  in  even  worse  straits,  and  police  jobs  were  usually  marked  as  political  awards.  The  anti- 
llukbulahap  action  in  the  spring  of  1946  soon  became  in  reality  a  renewed  campaign  ol  terror  in 
central  Luzon. 

INSl  RGENCY ! 

At  the  time,  the  Hukbalahap  was  virtually  disbanded  as  a  military  force,  and  the  Communist 
leadership  was  emphasizing  political  action  and  general  mobilization  of  supporter  Hut  the 
Communists  had  not  forgotten  that  a  day  for  armed  uprising  might  come,  and  individual  momljcrs 
had  for  the  most  part  kept  their  arms.  By  black-market  o|>c  rat  ions,  bribery,  barter,  purchase, 
theft,  and  raids,  former  Hukoalahap  military  leadets,  during  early  1946,  had  also  begun  to  se¬ 
cure  stocks  ot  the  most  modern  American  small  arms,  rifles,  mnchineguiis,  and  other  military 
equipment . 

The  Communists  were  served  by  the  government's  anti-  Hukbalahap  hunts  during  the  spring 
of  1916,  since  these  actions  alienated  people  from  the  government.  Even  hastily  reorganized 
Huk  squadrons  often  proved  more  than  a  match  for  government  forces,  and,  by  the  end  of  May, 
the  Communists'  military  rebuilding  became  an  established  fact,  as  Luis  Taruc  reconstituted 
GHQ  Hukbalahap. 

Early  Truce  Ejjortt  Fail 

By  early  June,  President  lloxas  had  to  admit  the  futility  of  the  government's  police  actions. 
He  now  tried  mediation  and  negotiation,  promising  reforms  in  the  sharecropping  system  and  a 
three  months' truce  during  which  the  Hukbalahap  could  disband  and  turn  in  their  arms.  The 
truce,  however,  never  really  existed  except  at  the  highest  levels  of  Communist  and  government 
echelons,  probably  because  neither  side  had  sufficient  strength  to  impose  its  authority  on  re¬ 
gional  and  local  subordinates.  It  thus  accomplished  nothing  beyond  giving  government  forces 
time  to  re-equip  and  reorganize  and  granting  the  Hukbalahap  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
military  posture. 

Even  before  the  truce  deadline  of  August  31,  1946,  bitter  fighting  broke  out  all  over  central 
Luzon  and  spread  into  Laguna  and  Tayabas  Provinces  of  southern  Luzon,  where  the  Communists 
were  having  new  organizational  success.  The  expiration  of  the  truce  was  the  signal  for  a  new 
outbreak  of  indiscriminate  terrorism  on  the  part  ol  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces,  again  primar¬ 
ily  the  Military  Police  Command,  reinforced  by  local  Civil  Guards  (often  privately  raised), 


local  police,  and  substantial  portions  of  the  Philippine  Army .  Hut  government  forces  were  far 
too  immobilized  tn  static  defensive  positions  even  to  realize  such  combat  potential  as  they  had. 
The  new  campaigns,  unparalleled  in  ferocity,  again  served  mainly  to  lurther  the  llukbalahnp 
cause  In  fomenting  peasant  hatred  of  all  government  forces  and  representatives. 

The  Hukbalahap  guerrillas  remained  highly  mobile  ami  continually  harassed  government 
armed  forces  with  small  hit-and-run  raids  and  ambushes  over  wide  areas  of  Luzon.  These  gen¬ 
erally  successful  tactics  improved  Huk  mo  'v,  limited  their  combat  casualties,  kept  Huk  units 
intact,  and  attracted  recruits  to  the  Communist  cause,  while  they  impressed  the  peasantry  with 
the  futility  of  the  government's  military  operations  and  helped  demoralize  and  exhaust  govern¬ 
ment  forces. 

Huks  Expand  to  New  Area*  and  Reorganise 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  gained  more  success  in  expanding  their  mass  support  base 
beyond  the  four  central  Luzon  provinces  of  Tarlae,  Nueva  Lcija,  Pampanga,  and  Bulucan,  the 
original  area  of  "Huklandia For  this  purpose  thee  employed  •*  new  N«Uo;i«I  Feasants  Union 
(Pambansang  Kaisahan  ng  Magbubuktd,  or  PKM) ,  formed  by  merging  the  remnants  of  the  pre¬ 
war  KPMP  and  AMT.  In  the  fall  of  194b,  the  PKM  moved  rapidly  into  Bataan  and  ivambales 
Provinces,  west  of  the  Central  Plains,  followed  by  Hukbalahap  military  organizers.  Increased 
political  and  military  organizational  efforts  also  took  place  in  Pangasinan,  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
Isabela,  Laguna,  Batangas,  and  Tayabas  (Quezon)  Provinces  of  Luzon,  and  a  good  administrative 
base  was  formed  on  Panay  Island  This  organizational  activity  yielded  the  Huks  both  money  and 
recruits. 

The  Huks  were,  however,  willing  to  accept  a  slower  pace  of  military  operations  in  central 
Luzon  in  November  1946.  Although  by  no  means  defeated  during  the  government's  1946  puni¬ 
tive  operations,  they  were  willing  to  use  a  period  of  grace  in  order  to  repair  damage  and  build 
up  military  and  political  strength.  They  remained  quiet  when,  in  January  1947,  President  Roxas , 
in  what  was  probably  a  propaganda  move,  announced  that  the  Huk  problem  had  been  solved;  and 
it  was  the  government  that  initiated  new  operations.  In  March  the  Hukbalahap  were  laced  with 
a  three-pronged  offensive  sweep  through  the  Central  Plains,  the  test  and  largest  yet  organized, 
as  government  forces  converged  on  the  known  Huk  strongholds  of  Mount  Arayat  and  the  nearby 
Candaba  Swamp. 

Overconfident  militarily,  and  at  least  temporarily  obsessed  with  expansion  ol  the  civilian 
mass  support  base,  the  Hukbalahap  were  caught  by  surprise.  They  had  also  neglected  security 
and  now  discovered  that  government  agents  had  infiltrated  both  their  military  and  political  or¬ 
ganizations  The  latter,  especially,  resulted  in  severe  blows  to  the  mass  support  '  But 

militarily,  the  Hukbalahap  were  not  badly  hurt— their  military  units  were  prepared  ,  >  her  - 

ground  at  a  moment's  notice  and  many  of  them,  at  the  time  of  the  action,  were  engaged  in 
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establishing  bust's  in  mountainous  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Central  1'lalns.  By  and  large,  the 
upper  eelielons  of  Communist  military  anti  |x>litieal  organizations  eseajietl  the  government's 
dragnet  operation,  which,  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  was  hardly  an  outstanding 
success . 

From  Mareli  1947  through  March  ISIS  the  insurgency  was  less  violent  in  nature,  but  the 
llukhalahnp  renewed  their  organizational  efforts  in  ways  that  were  *o  have  an  imjiortnnt  hearing 
on  the  future.  They  strove  to  expand  their  political  and  military  forces,  facing  some  difficulties 
as  the  government's  economic  program  improved  conditions  in  the  Philippines .  Both  jtoliUeal 
and  military  training  schools  were  established,  regional  commands  for  military  operations  were 
sol  up,  and  preparations  for  a  protracted  political  and  military  conflict  were  continued,  The 
direction  of  these  efforts  was  made  obvious  by  the  renanth..,  if  the  llukbalahap  as  the  llukhong 
Mapagpalaya  ng  Balayan  (Peoples'  Liberation  Army,  HMBj  .  They  nonetheless  continued  to  be 
known  ns  links 

Political  Confusion  Play*  Into  the  Communists'  Hand* 

Circumstances  aided  the  Huks  when,  in  April  1948,  President  Uoxas  died  and  Vice  President 
Elpidio  Quirino  took  over,  Initially,  Quirino  attempted  to  solve  the  llukbalahap  problem  by  con¬ 
ciliation,  truce,  and  amnesty,  even  allowing  Luis  Tnruc  to  take  his  seat  in  C  ongress .  But  once 
again,  a  truce  and  amnesty  period  had  little  real  effect.  Although  bad  faiih  existed  on  both  sides 
during  the  truce  and  government  forces  never  entirely  halted  military  operations,  it  soon  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  the  Huks  were  interested  in  securing  peace  only  on  their  own  terms.  They 
used  the  truce  for  organizing  and  propagandizing;  and  by  mid-August  1948,  when  it  had  become 
clear  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  accomplished,  Luis  Taruc  left  Manila  for  a  hideout  in  the 
Central  Plains.  When,  the  next  day,  the  government  launched  a  new  punitive  campaign,  the  Huk- 
balahap  answered  with  a  statement  that  the  Philippines  could  no  longer  hope  to  secure  peace  ami 
democracy  by  constitutional  and  parliamentary  means. 

The  alternative  yvas  obvious— open,  armed  revolt.  Nonetheless,  as  of  August  1948  the  lluk¬ 
balahap  still  did  not  feci  that  the  proper  conditions  existed  for  initiating  a  successful  insurgency . 
First,  they  felt  that  their  civilian  support  base  needed  expansion;  second,  they  had  lo  convince 
the  peasantry  and  workers  that  armed  revolt  was  the  only  solution;  and,  third,  they  had  lo  ex¬ 
pand  and  perfect  the  organization  of  their  military  forces.  In  the  "education"  of  the  peasantry 
and  workers  for  armed  revolt,  the  llukbalahap  received  much  indirect  help  from  the  obvious 
failures  of  the  Quirino  administration.  They  were  further  benefited  by  the  government's  mili¬ 
tary  weakness . 

A  climax  of  sorts  came  during  the  elections  of  1949,  which  matched  Jose  Laurel,  puppet 
president  under  the  Japanese  and  standard  bearer  of  the  Nacionalista  Party,  against  Quirino  and 
the  Liberal  Party.  The  election  itsell,  during  which  the  Huks  played,  to  say  the  least,  an 
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equivocal  part,  was  marked  by  violence,  corruption,  and  even  farce,  Quirino  won,  but  this  elec¬ 
tion  was  the  signal  for  the  corrupt  and  venal  virtually  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
country  Ay  the  end  ol  1049,  the  government  was  being  paralysed  by  greed,  corruption,  and 
let  harpy  on  the  part  of  both  civil  servants  and  armed  foiees  personnel  Seeing  no  way  out  of 
this  morass,  Filipmoe  almost  despaired  of  democratic  government 

The  Hukbalahap  not  only  appeared  to  have  a  definite  arid  feasible  program,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  built  up  their  political  and  military  organizations  to  the  point  that  they  expected 
to  be  able  to  take  over  the  Philippines  by  the  end  of  Hlbl  Throupboul  late  1919  and  much  of 
19.ri0,  the  Hukbalahap  greatly  increased  military  activity  Raids  and  ambushes  became  daily 
occurrences  throughout  the  Central  Plains,  northern  and  southern  I.uzon  lelt  the  impact,  some 
parts  of  Manila  were  hardly  safe  during  the  day  ,  let  alone  at  nipht ,  guerrilla  activity  spilled 
over  into  Panuy  and  Negros  Islands  No  government  official  was  safe  from  murder  and  robbery 
unless  well  protected,  barrs,  crops,  warehouses,  homes,  and  animals  of  wealthy  landowners 
were  destroyed,  the  important  sugar  industry  suffered 

Communist  Organisation  for  Insurgency 

The  organization  with  which  the  Communists  proposed  to  take  over  the  country  followed 
normal  Communist  concepts.  At  the  top  was  the  National  Congress  of  the  Philippine  Communist 
Party.  Actually,  party  affairs  were  generaUy  run  by  a  Central  Committee  of  31  persons,  under 
which  an  11-man  Politburo  formed  an  executive  committee  A  Secretariat  of  5  members,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  chairmen  of  five  national  departments,  operated  under  the  Politburo.  The  five 
departments  were  the  National  Military  Department  (the  Hukbalahap  proper! ,  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization  Department  (which  worked  through  Communist -dominated  workers  and  peasants 
groups),  the  National  Education  Department,  the  National  Finance  Department,  and  the  National 
Intelligence  Department. 

The  upper  echelon  of  the  National  Military  Department  consisted  of  a  GHQ  which  included 
the  army  commander,  two  deputy  commanders,  and  five  general  staff  sections.  Field  opera¬ 
tions  were  controlled  by  ten  numbered  regional  commands  (KECO'sj  and  the  Manila  City  com¬ 
mand.  Regional  commands  were  broken  down  into  field  commands  (regiments!:  battalions 
(seldom  usedj ;  and  the  basic  guerrilla  unit,  the  company  or  squadron. 

The  National  Organization,  Education,  and  Finance  Departments  wore  set  up  both  in  echelon 
and  by  area,  much  as  was  the  National  Military  Department.  The  National  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  a  small  central  group  that  coordinated  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  other  departments.  The  entire  apparatus  coordinated  the  work  of  the  four  ver¬ 
tically  organized  national  departments,  each  ol  which  maintained  a  close  horizontal  relationship 
with  the  other  departments  at  all  echelons  of  control,  and  the  whole  was  marked  by  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  that  was  essentially  military  in  nature. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Luit  Tarue— The  Most  Famous  Huk  Leader 

The  Hukbalahap  movement  was  normally  characterized  by  a  shared,  committee -type  leader¬ 
ship,  Although  Luis  Tarue  was  never  the  sole  leader  of  the  Hukbalahap,  he  did  become  the  best 
known  Huk,  their  military  leader,  and  inward  the  end  of  the  insurgency  the  senior  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Philippines.  After  his  surrender  in  May  1954,  no  single  Huk  leader  had 
enough  influence  to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  insurgent  movement . 

The  son  of  a  poverty-stricken  peasant  family  of  Pampnnga  Province  in  central  Luzon,  Tarue 
had  begun  his  car  cr  of  political  agitation  as  a  Socialist,  in  the  early  1930's.  Perhaps  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  relatively  moderate  Socialists,  he  had  gravitated  toward  the 
radical  left;  and,  under  the  influence  of  an  American  Communist  in  the  Philippines,  by  1938  he 
had  become  a  confirmed  Communist.  Before  World  War  H,  Tarue  had  not  been  a  toil  echelon 
leader  among  the  Communists;  but.,  .  fter  the  Jajiane.se  captured  many  of  the  party's  highest 
leaders  in  January  1942,  second -echelon  leadership,  including  I. true,  took  over  the  party  reins 
in  central  Luzon.  Shortly  thereafter,  Tarue  became  chairman  ot  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
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Communist -dominated  Provisional  National  Committee  ol  the  United  Front,  and  a  member  of  tile 
lU-inau  presidium  of  the  National  Committee. 

Tarue's  Military  Committee  ultimaiely  rvol'od  into  a  national  headquarters  of  the  llukbalu- 
hap  and  the  early  Provisional  National  Committee  virtually  passed  out  of  existence,  in  audi¬ 
tion.  Tame  normally  commanded  one  of  the  central  Luzon  military  regional  commands  of  the 
liukbalahap.  During  the  post-World  War  11  Hukbalahap  insurgency,  Tame  was  a  mcmlx'i1  ot  the 
National  Congress,  the  Central  Committee,  the  Politburo,  and  the  Secretariat,  and  headed  the 
National  Milit  iry  Department  As  the  liukbalahap  movement  began  to  disintegrate,  virtually  all 
affairs  became  concentrated  in  the  National  Military  Department 

Taruc,  it  appears,  lacked  the  dynamic,  forceful  personality  needed  to  impose  a  strong,  in¬ 
dividual  leadership  over  the  entire  Huk  movement,  indeed,  it  seems  evideil'  that  he  preferred  to 
share  power  rather  than  to  exert  a  dictatorial  overlordship.  Tarue's  communism  appears  to 
have  been  "tainted"  by  a  Philippine  nationalism  that  would  have  boon  anathema  to  an  orthodox 
Communist;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that,  had  the  Hukbalahap  insurgency  been  successful  and 
had  Taruc  emerged  as  the  principal  leader,  he  might  well  have  followed  a  semi -independent 
line.  Tarue's  strong  points  appear  to  have  been  in  the  fields  of  organization  and  guerrilla -typo 
military  tactics,  while  political  doctrine  and  action  were  normally  left  to  other  leadership,  with 
Taruc  providing  advice  and  guidance. 

Insurgent  Strategy  and  Tactics 

The  Communists'  objectives  were,  first,  to  overthrow  the  Philippine  government  by  mili¬ 
tary  means  and,  following  this,  to  establish  a  people's  democracy  on  the  Communist  model  •  To 
overthrow  the  government,  Huk  plans  called  for  a  two  phase  military  strategy  During  the  hrsi 
phase  of  strategic  defensive,  Huk  forces  would  retreat  or  withdraw,  then  expand,  and  finally 
execute  a  limited  offensive,  By  mid- 1900,  the  Hukbalahap  had  passed  beyond  the  first  step  of 
retreat,  were  well  into  the  second  step  of  expansion,  and  were  executing  a  limited  offensive  over 
large  areas  of  the  Central  Plains  They  were  waiting  only  until  this  first  phase  ol  military  op¬ 
erations  was  completed  to  move  into  the  second  jiha.se  of  strategic  ollensivc.  Their  plans  in 
mid-1930  envisaged  a  grand  buildup  of  cadres  to  50,000  men,  with  concomitant  increases  ia 
party  membership  and  organized  masses.  They  were  planning  massive  strikes,  a  general  up¬ 
rising,  and  a  strategic  offensive  by  over  100,000  Huk  troops— to  culminate  in  the  takeover  of  t lie 
Philippine  government  within  two  years.  This  grand  offensive  was  never  mounted;  Huk  opera¬ 
tions  never  passed  beyond  the  limited  offensive  step. 

Tactically,  the  Hukbalahap  employed  raids  and  ambushes  as  their  principal  military  actions. 
Raids  tell  into  three  main  categories;  organized  assaults  against  Philippine  Armed  Forces' 
positions,  attacks  in  populated  areas  to  liquidate  village  mayors  and  other  government  officials; 
and  general  nuisance  operations  to  impress  or  intimidate  the  civilian  population.  Generally,  the 
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Huks  were  successful  in  achieving  surprise,  and  careful  preparation  was  a  hallmark  ol  the  raids 
during  15140-31,  the  heyday  of  hukbalahap  power  Al  (his  unie  the  Huks  ojierated  m  the  outskirts 
of  Manila  and  made  terroristic  incursions  into  tiie  eitv  ,  Night  operations  were  frequent;  other 
"aids  look  place  on  the  eve  of  or  during  important  religious  fiestas  or  national  holidays.  I'su- 
ally  tile  links  avoided  daytime  operations  except  during  typhoons  or  heavy  rains,  wlier  both  ap¬ 
proach  to  and  withdrawal  from  an  objective  would  be  covered.  Other  daytime  raids  were  made 
against  weak  Philippine  Armed  Forces  detachments  that  could  n,  be  supported  in  less  than  six 
hours,  giving  the  Huks  time  for  a  getawnv 

For  ambushes,  the  Hukbalahap  normally  chose  mountainous  or  hilly  terrain  wht  re  vegeta¬ 
tion  provided  ample  concealment.  Usually,  ambushes  were  set  up  against  small  government 
detachments  or  supply  convoys,  hut  the  Huks  were  not  averse  to  ambushing  largei  units  if  the 
terrain  and  situation  promised  a  safe  and  rapid  route  for  withdrawal  The  most  notable  am¬ 
bush  came  in  Aj.ii.ii  lt)4!t,  when  the  Huks  shot  up  a  motor  party,  killing  Mrs.  Aurora  Quezon, 
widow  ol  a  Filipino  president,  as  well  ar  other  members  of  her  family  and  several  high  officials 
Whether  the  Huks  actually  knew  whom  they  were  ambushing  is  unknown,  but  the  killing  created 
widespread  popular  revulsion  and  the  action  was  latei  said  to  have  proved  to  be  a  psychological  error . 
Nonetheless,  Huk  strength  continued  unabated.  In  both  ambushes  and  raids,  the  Huks  employed 
the  hit-and-run  technique,  which  avoided  major  clashes  and  emphasized  mobility.  Such  a  tech¬ 
nique  kept  Hukbalahap  forces  intact  to  fight  again,  pushed  government  forces  off  balance,  and 
wore  out  government  units  in  fruitless  pursuits. 

Sabotage  was  not  a  fa  vorite  Hukbalahap  tactic.  The  Huks  had  no  desire  to  alienate  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  supporters  by  destroying  public  facilities;  they  did  not  wish  to  destroy  communications  facili  - 
.ies  they  could  use  themselves ;  and  they  apparently  lacked  trained  saboteurs  and  sabotage  equipment . 

Communication n.  Intelligence,  anti  Logistic* 

The  Hukbalahap  were  especially  weak  on  communications •  The  geography  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  made  the  setting  up  of  any  clandestine  communications  system  complicated  .  Security 
problems  inhibited  the  use  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  while  lack  of  equipment  prevented 
setting  up  \  good  shortwave  radio  network.  Perforce,  they  fell  back  on  a  standard  cot  tier 
system  with  relays,  which  worked  well  enough  where  the  Huks  were  strong.  However,  when 
government  operations  became  more  effective,  dependence  u|>on  the  courier  system  proved  a 
serious  handicap 

During  the  height  of  their  power ,  the  Huks  had  excellent  intelligence  information ,  but  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  their  colic  -(ion  sy  sc  m  wtm  jirobablj  overestimated  by  government  forces.  In  fact .  tin  -  Huk¬ 
balahap  hardly  had  to  work  to  obtain  good  intelligence  —government  and  Armed  Forces  sccuritv  was 
notoriously  poor;  troop  movenie.it  j  often  received  advance  newspaper  publicity ;  and  the  demoraliza  - 
lion  ol  the  Armed  Forces  was  sued,  that  the  Hukbalahap  could  often  buy  much  inf  urination,  l."  course. 


the  Hukbalahap  had  a  built-in  intelligence  advantagcin  the  vast  number  o.t  members  or  sympathizers 
among  the  peasantry. 

The  peasants  also  provided  the  Hubs  with  sustenance.  Normally,  food  was  obtained  from 
voluntary  contributions  and  carried  by  military  units  or  civilian  volunteers  to  mountain  or  hill  - 
siiie  training  and  concentration  areas.  When  the  situation  demanded,  the  Hukbalahap  comman¬ 
deered  or  stole  food  supplies  and,  when  Communist  influence  began  to  wane,  Hukbalahap  troops 
in  the  field  obtained  most  of  their  food  through  such  extralegal  operations.  Fixed  logistical 
bases  were  not  unknown,  especially  in  the  hills  and  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Central 
Plains,  or  in  hills  above  the  plains  of  Panav .  However,  such  bases  were  seldom  large  and,  by 
intent,  were  usually  scattered  so  as  to  avoid  disastrous  losses.  Often,  a  Huk  squadron  took  a 
station  outside  a  Central  Plains  village  where  it  was  as  ,u.  ed  of  food  supplies  for  at  least  a  few 
days;  the  unit  would  then  move  a  few  miles  and  repeat  the  process. 

Military  equipment  was  a  conglomeration  of  prewar  and  World  War  II  materiel.  Uniforms 
were  virtually  nonexistent  except  at  the  higher  command  levels  and  then  were  mainly  the  same 
khakis  that  tin  .'mlippine  Army  wore.  Some  arms  derived  from  the  guerrilla  days  of  World  War 
II,  others  were  stolen  from  U.S  Army  depots  or  captured  from  Philippine  forces  during  raids 
and  ambushes.  The  whole  was  limited  to  small  arms,  mainly  old  Enfield  and  Springfield  rifles 
and  carbines,  with  a  few  machineguns,  and  a  very  few  mortars.  Ammunition  was  obtained  In  the 
same  way  as  were  the  small  arms,  by  theft,  purchase,  and  raids.  Ammunition  was  sometimes 
a  major  problem  for  the  Hukbalahap,  and  ammunition  shortages  helped  dictate  '.he  military 
tactics  they  employed.  In  summary,  the  logistical  support  operation  was  generally  mobile  in 
nature,  with  small,  scattered  fixed  bases. 

Problem »  of  Terrain  and  Strategic  Lo  ion 

One  serious  disadvantage  the  Huks  wet  lever  able  to  overcome  was  the  geographic  re¬ 
striction  cf  the  area  in  which  they  fought.  From  the  outset,  the  Con  .nists  found  their  strong¬ 
est  support  in  dissident,  agricultural  areas .  The  stronghold  of  actual  and  potential  insurgency 
was  the  densely  populated  Central  Plains  of  Luzon,  extending  southward  roughly  110  miles  from 
Lingaven  Gulf  to  Manila .  Next  in  importance  after  the  Central  Plains  were  the  rich  agricultural 
areas  of  southern  Luzon,  especially  Batangas  and  Tuyabas  Provinces,  and  the  relatively  undevel- 
ot>ed  agricultural  areas  of  the  Cagayan  Valley  of  northern  Luzon  where  the  insurgents  also 
gained  a  significant  foothold.  Olf  Luzon,  the  strongest  Communist  movement  developed  on  the 
agricultural  plains  of  Par, ay  Island  and  northwestern  Negros  Island;  on  neither  of  these  islands, 
however,  did  the  insurgency  attain  ihe  scope  evidenced  on  Luzon.  But  the  Central  Plains  area, 
which  proved  such  a  fertile  field  for  Communist  insurgency,  also  presented  difficulties.  The 
area  was  generally  wide  open,  lacking  forests  or  dense  jungle  in  which  guerrilla  bands  could 
easily  hide.  In  addition,  it  was  rather  restricted —110  miles  long  by  an  average  of  40  miles 
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wide— and  could  be  fairly  easily  patro,  by  a  large  counterinsurgency  military  force. 

Recognizing  (he  shortcomings,  the  Huks  moved  bases  and  headquarters  on  or  near  the 
wooded  slopes  of  Mount  Arayat  and  among  the  nuiltitudinous  waterways  of  the  nearby  Candaba 
Swamp  Since  such  areas  were  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  till  the  Communist  military 
and  political  machinery,  higher  political  and  military  headquarters,  Including  schools,  were 
hidden  in  the  mountainous  regions  on  either  side  of  the  Central  Plains  and  the  hill  areas  of 
southern  Luzon  Nonetheless,  all  Communist  organizations  could  not  withdraw  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  Withdrawal  would  have  undermined  the  confidence  of  their  supporters  and,  in  effect, 
handed  over  the  support  base  to  the  government.  As  a  result,  important  Huk  leaders  were 
usually  found  moving  alwut  the  Central  Plains,  where  they  eould  melt  into  the  general  pop¬ 
ulace,  but  where  they  were  also  in  greater  danger  of  being  detected.  The  Hukbalahap  also 
had  10  keep  significant  strength  in  the  Central  Plains  because  of  the  movement's  complete 
dependence  upon  this  area  tor  food  and  other  supplies  When  government  forces  were  able 
to  block  supply  routes  from  the  Central  Plains  to  the  mountains,  the  Communists  faced 
increasing  problems. 

A  lurther  disadvantage  for  the  Communists  was  their  lack  of  access  to  safe  ports  from 
which  outside  help  might  have  been  obtained .  There  is  no  indication  that  the  Huks  received  any 
significant  amount  of  military  supplies  from  sources  outside  the  Philippines.  It  appears  that 
for  a  short  period  the  Communists  may  have  had  one  or  two  advisers  from  Communist  China, 
and  some  few  arms  may  have  been  smuggled  in,  but  there  Is  little  indication  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  forwarded  any  significant  amount  of  arms  or  other  military  materiel.  Communist 
China  did  send  printed  material,  mainly  propaganda,  smuggled  in  by  one  means  or  another.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  as  much  as  $200,000  was  sent  into  the  Philippines  from  Cnina  and 
distributed  to  the  Huks  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  of  the  Philippines.  Local  Chinese  did 
make  donations  to  the  Huks . 

Insurgent  Strength  and  Caiualties 

The  total  strength  of  the  Hukbalahap  and  their  sympathizers  may  only  be  estimated.  In 
dications  are  that  the  number  of  activists— the  high  command  and  the  people  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  five  national  departments— never  reached  a  total  of  more  than  17,500  on  Luzon,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  of  Huk  power  in  1949-51.  At  its  zenith,  the  armed  strength  of  the  Hukbalahap 
proper  was  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  12,000  to  15,000  men.  In  addition  to  the  hard-core 
activists,  the  Communists  could  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  open  support  of  perhaps  another 
100,000  Filipinos  on  Luzon  alone,  most  of  them  peasants.  Some  estimates  place  the  total  num¬ 
ber  ol  active  supporters  at  250,000,  plus  passive  sympathizers  and  those  who  were  coerced  into 
giving  aid  1  arue  himself  claimed  a  mass  support  base  of  2  million  persons. 


No  reliable  figures  on  Huk  casualties  are  available.  Between  early  1950  and  late  1955,  the 
total  Huk  loss  was  around  10,000  armed  men;  for  this  figure  there  is  no  breakdown  as  the  num¬ 
ber  killed,  wounded,  captured,  or  surrendered.  By  April  1952,  it  was  estimated  that  some  35  to 
10  percent  ol  all  armed  llukbalahap  had  been  killed  or  captured.  By  May  1951,  link  strength 
had  dropped  from  12,000  to  2,000  armed  men  in  the  field— a  clear  indication  of  the  decline  of  Huk 
power  and  the  success  of  the  counterinsurgents. 

COUNTERINSURGENCY  * 

The  first  phase  of  counterinsurgency  under  Presidents  Roxas  and  Quirino— marked  by  the 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  leng-range  program  and  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  inconsistent 
stopgap  measures— had  come  to  an  impasse  by  late  1950. 

The  Roxas  Administration  Alternates  Between  a  Hard  and  Sojt  Line 

Between  his  election  in  April  1946  and  his  death  two  years  later,  President  H  tas  had  tried 
a  variety  of  measures  to  put  down  the  Huk  Insurgency  At  first,  the  government  had  relied  on 
military  force  and  terror,  but  by  June  1946,  the  President  had  declared  a  three  months'  truce. 
Recognizing  the  validity  of  some  Huk  complaints  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  political  action, 
the  Roxas  administration  countered  in  the  summer  of  1946  with  its  own  political  program,  prom¬ 
ising  a  70-30  percent  split  for  sharecroppers,  the  elimination  of  usury,  government  loars  to 
poor  farmers,  fairer  recognition  for  World  War  H  guerrillas,  the  subdivision  of  large  estates 
for  resale,  and  a  resettlement  program  for  overcrowded  agricultural  regions. 

But  Roxas  had  neither  the  public  support  nor  the  financial  base  to  implement  his  program. 

His  promises,  unaccompanied  by  any  civic  action  or  psychological  operations  programs,  never 
convinced  the  peasants  that  the  reforms  would  actually  occur  and,  when  unfulfilled,  drove  more 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  Huks .  Fighting  broke  out  again  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce  at 
the  end  of  August,  By  November  1946,  operations  slowed  down.  For  their  part,  the  Hukbala- 
hap  were  willing  to  slacken  the  pace.  For  his  part,  President  Roxas  apparently  wanted  to  tost 
the  effects  of  his  reform  proposals  and  other  promises.  Also,  disorganized  government  forces 
were  nearing  exhaustion  and  needed  time  to  rest,  reorganize,  and  re  -equip.  Finally,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  have  overestimated  the  effects  of  the  1946  military  campaigns 

In  what  seemed  an  obvious  propaganda  move.  President  Roxas  announced  in  January  1947  that 
the  llukbalahap  problem  was  solved  and  that  peace  and  order  had  returned  to  the  Central  Plains. 
In  March,  the  government  began  major  military  operations,  which  caught  the  iiuks  by  surprise 
and  disrupted  their  organizational  base  but  did  not  succeed  in  eliminating  the  guerrillas. 

During  the  following  year,  President  Roxas  took  steps  to  stabilize  the  economy,  to  ameliorate 
some  of  the  worst  agrarian  ills,  and  to  improve  the  general  efficiency  of  government,  operations. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  in  this  jn-riod  was  the  negotiation  of  new  United 
States-Philippine  aid  agreements,  which  brought  more  funds  into  the  Philippine  economy  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Philippines  the  .Kent  U  S.  Military  Advisory  Group  (JUSMAG) .  With  the  aid 
and  advice  of  JUSMAG,  the  Philippine  Army  began  to  re-equip  and  reorganize.  Fighting,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  in  the  Central  Plains  with  little  result  beyond  increasing  popular  resentment 
against  the  government.  Against  the  advice  of  a  number  of  government  officials  who  wanted  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Huks,  President  Roxas  outlawed  both  the  Huks  and  their  affiliated  Na¬ 
tional  Peasants  Union  (PKM)  in  March  1948. 

Deterioration  of  the  Counterinsurgency  Under  the  Quirino  Administration 

Following  Koxas' death  in  April  1948,  President  Quirino  continued  the  political  and  economic 
measures  already  started.  In  the  early  days  of  his  regime,  President  Quirino  offered  the  Huks 
amnesty,  mediation,  and  n  new  truce,  and  he  made  promises  of  land  reform  and  negotiation  on 
many  other  programs  and  policies  the  Hukbalahap  advocated  These  offers  accomplished  little. 
The  Huks  used  the  truce  for  extending  their  organization;  and  Luis  Taruc,  whom  the  President 
had  allowed  to  return  to  Congress,  with  back  pay,  went  into  hiding  again  in  mid-August,  The 
government  countered  with  new  military  operations  in  the  Central  Plains,  using  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  (as  the  Military  Police  Command  had  been  redesignated)  and  the  paramilitary 
Civil  Guard  units.  These  operations  achieved  little,  and  the  Hukbalahap  menace  remained  un¬ 
checked  . 

By  the  late  fall  of  1948,  President  Quirino,  lacking  the  personal  popularity  of  Roxas,  was 
no  longer  able  to  exercise  effective  control  over  governmental  operations.  Corruption,  which 
Roxas  had  begun  to  bring  under  control,  again  flourished;  public  morals  and  morale  dropped  to 
a  new  low;  and  mutual  confidence  between  the  government  and  people  faltered .  Favoritism  in 
the  appointment  of  Armed  Forces'  officers  again  became  widespread,  ami  large  portions  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  once  more  immobilized  in  protecting  private  properly. 

The  Quirino  administration  had  no  answer  except  to  increase  terroristic  military  activity. 
But  military  operations  were  fast  losing  their  effect.  Instead  of  offering  succor  to  peasants 
fleeing  from  Hukbalahap  terror,  the  government  treated  them  so  poorly  that  many  returned  to 
their  farms  to  embrace  the  Communist  cause.  Even  in  the  face  of  pressures  from  members  of 
sii.i  own  Liberal  Party  and  from  American  civil  and  military  advisers,  President  Quirino  ap¬ 
peared  unwilling  or  unable  to  institute  any  reforms 

President  Quirino  Appoints  Ramon  Magsaysay  as  Defense  Secretary 

In  mid-1950,  Quirino  precipitated  a  political  crisis  bv  forcing  the  resignation  of  Ruperto 
Kangioon,  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  who  had  been  pushing  for  changes  in  the  command 
structure  of  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces.  The  Huks,  taking  advantage  of  the  administration's 
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indecision,  immediately  redoubled  their  efforts.  Forced  by  public  pressure  to  take  new  action 
to  save  the  Philippines  from  collapse,  the  President  on  September  1  appointed  Ramon  Magsaysay 
to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  National  Defense.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  counterinsurgency 
fight . 

Ramon  Magsaysay,  son  of  a  lower  middle-class  family  of  Za m hales  Province,  western 
Luzon,  had  been  a  bus  driver  before  World  War  II.  During  the  war,  he  joined  a  guerrilla  move¬ 
ment  in  western  Luzon  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  While  neither  the  highest  ranking  nor 
most  important  guerrilla  leader  in  western  Luzon,  Mag, say  say  ran  an  efficient,  honest  unit  that 
gained  the  respect  and  support  both  of  the  people  of  Zam  bales  Province  and  of  the  U  S,  officers 
who  led  the  guerrilla  movements  in  Bataan  and  Zambales .  After  American  forces  returned  to 
Luzon,  Magsaysay  served  with  distinction  as  military  governor  of  Zambales  Province.  During 
this  period,  he  emerged  as  a  champion  of  veterans'  rights,  a  protector  of  the  common  people, 
and  an  honest  administrator;  as  a  result,  his  popularity  and  prestige  grew  rapidly.  In  19-16  and 
again  in  1949,  he  was  elected  congressman  from  Zambales  and  in  the  Philippine  Congress 
gained  national  attention  through  his  fights  for  veterans'  benefits,  his  reputation  for  honesty,  his 
activities  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  National  Defense,  and  as  chief  of  a  mission  to 
Washington  tnat  secured  additional  benefits  for  Filipino  veterans  As  defense  committee  chair¬ 
man,  he  had  pressed  with  some  success  for  many  reforms  of  the  Philippine  Ai  med  Forces  that 
American  advisers  recommended.  Magsaysay  came  to  his  new  post  promised  a  virtually  free 
hand  by  Quirino,  who  charged  him  with  complete  responsibility  for  the  re-establishment  of  law 
and  order. 

Reorganisation  and  Reform  oj  the  Armed  Force* 

From  the  beginning,  Magsaysay  was  convinced  that  a  major  problem  was  lo  restore  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government,  and  that  the  first  necessary  step  in  this  process  was  to  rebuild  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Armed  Forces.  During  the  first  years  of  counterinsurgency  activity,  military 
responsibility  for  anti-Huk  activity  had  been  vested  mainly  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary  with 
army  units  assigned  to  it  for  action.  The  Constabulary  was  a  part  of  the  Armed  Forces,  but  It 
possessed  police  powers.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n  many  undesirable  elements  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  into  it,  and  it  was  ill  equipped,  undermanned,  poorly  trained,  badly  organized,  and  often 
miserably  led.  Pay  was  often  late,  and  the  Constabulary,  because  of  a  logistical  breakdown, 
was  ordered  to  live  off  the  country.  As  a  result,  commandeering  of  supplies  became  a  way  of 
life.  In  addition,  the  Constabulary  had  little  realization  of  the  need  to  create  a  good  relation¬ 
ship  between  itself  and  the  populace  in  order  to  fight  the  type  of  warfare  the  Huks  were  waging. 
In  fact,  its  actions  had  lone  much  to  destroy  public  confidence. 

When  Magsaysay  took  office,  the  Philippine  Army  was  already  well  along  the  road  to  basic 
reorganization  and  had  been  given  principal  responsibility  for  counterinsurgency  from  the 
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Constabulary  .  Army  .strength  in  1950  was  about  17,000  men  and  the  Constabulary's  about 
i-.oot  Magsaysay  rcduci-d  the  Constabulary  still  further  to  a  total  of  7,000  men  and  accepted 
translers  ol  all  over  that  numlxr  into  the  Army,  eventually  there  were  4,000  men  left  in  the 
Constabulary  as  against  20.000  in  the  rest  ol  the  Armed  forces. 

In  almost  his  first  move,  Magsaysay  turned  to  the  task  of  cleaning  out  the  Armed  Forces 
from  top  to  bottom,  suppressing  terroristic  tactics,  halting  graft,  and  weeding  out  the  ct  v  .pi. 
Incompetent  officers  wore  retired  or  transferred,  cliques  were  broken  by  transfers,  and  li,  \ 
the  head  ol  the  Constabulary  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  were  forced  out  of  of- 
liee  and  replaced  with  men  of  Magsaysay 's  own  choosing.  Summary  dishonorable  discharges 
were  given  undesirable  enlisted  men,  and  a  number  of  officers  were  court  martialed  for  past 
crimes,  with  great  attendant  publicity.  Taking  to  the  field  himself  in  a  series  of  surprise 
visits,  Magsaysay  instituted  a  system  of  spot  promotions  for  officers  and  men  who  demonstrated 
efficiency  and  fighting  ability.  Battalion  commanders  were  selected  from  suitable  junior  of¬ 
ficers  between  25  and  32  years  old  The  ration  allowance  was  increased,  anti  commandeering 
ended.  Within  a  few  months,  there  was  a  new,  fresh  spirit  and  morale  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

If  inning  Support  of  the  Pennants 

As  he  worked  to  improve  the  army  internally,  Magsaysay  made  strenuous  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  its  relations  with  the  peasantry.  He  heard  complaints  about  the  Armed  Forces,  and  he 
made  available,  free  of  charge,  the  talents  of  his  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  to  help 
the  peasantry  pursue  court  cases.  Finally,  he  appointed  civil  affairs  officers  lo  army  units, 
employing  these  men  to  interpret  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  people,  gain  the  people's  good  will, 
and  help  solve  the  peasants'  problems 

Magsaysay  next  set  about  protecting  the  peasantry  against  lfukbalahap  terrorism,  ordering 
a  battalion  combat  team  to  set  up  headquarters  in  each  of  the  seven  Huk-infested  provinces. 
Realizing  that  this  would  mean  the  temporary  defensive  immobilization  of  a  large  part  of  his 
strength  and  feeling  that  such  immobilization  was  the  antithesis  of  proper  counterinsurgency 
procedure,  he  nonetheless  accepted  the  temporary  penalty  in  order  to  gain  public  confidence. 

He  also  knew  he  uid  not  have  the  prestige  to  remove  at  once  all  the  garrisons  that  had  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  protection  of  private  property.  In  the  meantime,  he  continued  offensive  actions 
with  available  forces,  increasing  such  operations  as  areas  became  stabilized.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  quickly  began  to  pay  dividends,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  general  populace  toward  the 
Armed  Forces  soon  began  to  yield. 


improvements  in  Intelligence  Collection  and  Treatment  of  Prisoners 

Another  major  problem  facing  Magsaysay  was  the  government's  lack  of  useful  intelligence 
information.  There  was  no  coordinated  program  for  the  interrogation  of  captured  Huks,  and 


interrogation  methods  were  generally  crude  and  unsophisticated,  to  say  the  least.  As  often  as 
not,  prisoners  were  simply  held  incommunicado,  beatings  were  used  to  extract  information, 
interrogations  elicited  only  local  military  intelligence,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  obtained. 

Aware  of  the  opportunities  being  forfeited  by  the  use  of  such  measures,  Magsaysay  took 
steps  to  reform  the  system.  He  demanded  that  prisoners  be  treated  kindly  whenever  possible 
and  took  disciplinary  action  against  Armed  Forces  units  that  unnecessarily  manhandled  pris¬ 
oners  .  Schools  were  started  lo  train  officers  in  intelligence  work.  Improvements  were  made 
in  the  dissemination  of  military  intelligence  gained  from  prisoner  interrogation,  and  the  civil 
affairs  officers  attached  to  army  units  stepped  into  the  interrogation  process  to  get  information 
useful  for  the  Armed  Forces'  psychological  warfare  program  against  the  Huks.  Intelligence 
information  from  local  people,  informant  nets,  interrogations,  and  patrols  was  collet  ted  and 
collated  at  battalion  level.  Card  index  files  showed  order  of  battle  strength,  and  intelligence 
situation  maps  indicated  Huk  locations . 

The  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  had,  in  itself,  a  definite  psychological  ef¬ 
fect.  When  word  spread  that  torture,  starvation,  and  general  abuse  were  no  longer  the  lot  of 
the  prisoner,  surrenders  increased,  especially  among  peasants  in  the  insurgent  ranks  who  were 
lukewarm  to  the  Huk  cause. 

Another  intelligence  collection  technique  Magsaysay  instituted  with  good  results  was  a 
system  of  rewards.  He  started  by  offering  small  rewards  for  the  surrender  of  arms  and  ex¬ 
panded  this  system  by  giving  larger  rewards  for  intelligence  inforniatior.  of  all  types.  High- 
ranking  Communists  were  given  price  tags— for  example,  one  Jose  Lava,  was  worth  $50,000. 

The  rewards,  paid  promptly  with  no  strings  attached,  were  demoralizing  to  the  Huks,  who 
could  not  compete  financially  and  who  well  knew  the  appeal  that  even  small  amounts  of  money- 
had  for  a  poverty-stricken  peasant. 

Magsaysay ’s  intelligence  efforts  were  aided  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  early  m  his  career, 
Shortly  after  he  came  to  office,  Magsaysay  went  alone  to  meet  an  informer,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  identity  of  a  Huk  courier  in  Manila.  Following  up  this  mlormalion,  the  government 
was  able  to  seize  12  members  of  the  Communist  Politburo,  other  Communist  lee  ..ers,  and 
truckloads  of  Communist  documents,  including  a  complete  roster  of  party  members,  sympa¬ 
thizers,  and  Huk  supporters.  The  intelligence  material  seized  by  the  government  provided 
Magsaysay-  with  Huk  identifications,  organization,  and  strengths,  and  a  means  of  tracing  secu¬ 
rity  leaks  in  the  government  and  Armed  Forces.  To  assure  that  these  captured  Huks  could  not 
return  to  the  hills  when  out  of  jail  on  bail,  Magsaysay  prevailed  upon  President  Quirino  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  (Later,  the  President  also  suspended  the  writ  from  time  to 
time  in  various  areas  of  the  Central  Plains.)  Although  Huk  field  commanders  quickly  took  over 
the  reins,  this  was  a  blow  from  which  the  Communists  never  fully  recovered. 
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Smalt  l  nil  Tadics  Emphasised  AJlei  1950 

Li  th(.‘  early  years  of  counterinsurgency,  ihc  Armed  Forces  luid  depended  primarily  upon 
large-scale  operations  sweeping  across  vast  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  action, 
tv  lien  efficiently  conducted,  sweep  operations  sometimes  inilieteti  considerable  damage  on  the 
Hukbaluhap.  On  the  other  hand,  large  unit  sweeps  normally  advertised  themselves,  giving  the 
links  ample  time  to  avoid  contact  and  go  into  hiding.  They  neither  immobilized  Huk  units  nor 
pressed  them  into  confined  areas.  Li  Magsaysay’s  view,  j’veep  operations  eould  not  provide 
the  Armed  Forces  with  the  constant  and  widespread  initiative  that  successful  counterinsurgency 
operations  demanded.  Moreover,  Magsaysay  was  convinced  that  large-unit,  area-type  sweeps 
seldom  paid  dividends  commensurate  with  the  investment  of  time,  money,  and  manpower  re¬ 
quired.  Finally  ,  his  initial  decision  to  provide  the  peasantry  with  positive  protection  against 
the  Hukbalnhap  immobilized  so  many  troops  that,  until  army  reorganization  and  expansion  were 
completed,  sweeps  had  to  be  limited  in  number  and  scope. 

When  Magsaysay  look  over  the  Defense  Department,  the  army’s  basic  unit  was  a  rather 
independent  and  often  self-sufficient  battalion  combat  team  (BCT) .  BCT  organization  and 
training  was  based  ujion  the  tactical  doctrine  of  the  t  .  S.  Army,  from  which  no  drastic  eh;  lges 
were  needed  for  counterinsurgency  operations.  Such  changes  as  were  made  were  those  ol  de¬ 
gree  rather  than  kind  and  involved  modifications  to  obtain  more  flexibility  and  mobility,  as  well 
as  increased  emphasis  on  scouting  and  patrolling,  night  ope  rat  ions,  and  squad  and  platoon 
actions.  The  BCT  normally  contained  three  rifle  companies;  a  heavy  weapons  company;  a  light 
reconnaissance  company;  various  service  elements,  if  necessary,  a  battery  of  105-mm.  howit¬ 
zers;  and  sufficient  transportation  to  put  the  whole  BCT  on  wheels.  The  organization  was  well 
suited  to  the  terrain  of  the  Philippines. 

Except  when  the  situation  seemed  particularly  propitious  for  sweeps,  Magsaysay  depended 
upon  small  unit  operations  to  maintain  an,offensive  throughout  as  wide  an  area  as  possible.  His 
own  guerrilla  experience  during  World  War  II  probably  influenced  his  preference  for  small  unit 
action  and  unorthodox  tactics.  These  were  not  new  in  the  fight  against  the  Hukbalahap— Magsay¬ 
say  merely  went  much  further  in  their  use  than  had  his  predecessors. 

Commando-Type  Teams  Operate  as  Huks 

Emphasis  on  highly  mobile,  small  unit  actions  led  to  the  organization  of  commando-type 
units  that  undertook  long-range  patrols,  eonductcd  hit-and-run  raids  and  ambushes  quite  like 
those  of  the  querrillas,  and  generally  harassed  the  Huks.  A  typical  team  consisted  of  15  to  20 
men  and  1  officer.  All  teams  had  one  thing  in  common— heavy  fire  power  for  the  size  oi  the 
unit.  Thus,  a  15-man  team  would  be  armed  with  two  automatic  rifles  and  at  least  four  sub- 
machineguns.  The  teams  normally  carried  a  radio  to  maintain  contact  with  headquarters,  and 
a  camera  was  often  an  important  item  of  equipment,  for  Magsaysay  was  inclined  to  insist  upon 
proof  of  lluk  casualties. 
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Al  first,  most  ol  the  small  units  opr  rated  in  uniform,  but  it  was  a  short  and  easy  step  for 
teams  to  start  moving  about  in  civilian  clothes,  infiltrating  among  the  populace  ami  often  passing 
themselves  off  as  llukhalahnp  units.  Sometimes,  small  disguised  groups  might  stay  in  a  Huk- 
iiuesteu  area  for  days,  covering  their  real  purpose  by  devoting  only  part  of  their  time  to  army 
missions.  More  often,  however,  the  teams  tried  to  maintain  contact  with  uniformed  reinforce¬ 
ments  by  radio  or  courier.  The  teams  seldom  operated  in  complete  deluehment.  but  rather 
according  to  schedules  that  would  firing  them  into  contact  with  other  units  from  time  to  time. 
Meticulous  planning  and  coordination  had  to  precede  such  operations,  lest  one  disguised  team 
start  shooting  up  another  or  lest  uniformed  units  mistake  a  disguised  force  for  a  Huk  unit. 

Commando-type,  disguised  ojierations  were  always  dangerous;  for  teams  discovered  and 
captured  by  the  Huks,  death  was  usually  painful.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  type  of  clandestine, 
counterinsurgency  warfare,  the  Philippine  Army  had  advantages  no  foreign  troops  could  never 
attain.  The  army  could  always  man  its  teams  with  natives  of  the  region  in  which  the  teams 
were  to  operate  and,  since  so  many  enlisted  men  came  lrom  the  same  general  background  as  did 
tlie  Huks,  it  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  men  who  could  pass  as  peasants.  Whatever  the  dangers 
and  difficulties,  such  guerrilla  tactics  paid  dividends.  For  example,  during  the  first  few 
months  that  both  uniformed  and  disguised  commando  teams  operated  extensively,  Philippine 
Army  sources  reported  that  Hukbalahap  casualties  rose  12  percent,  while  army  casualties  fell 
off  25  percent. 

Ex-Huks  Help  in  Anti-Guerrilla  Operations 

Magsaysay  also  had  some  success  in  enlisting  captured  Huks  in  his  cause.  Perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  example  occurred  on  Panay  Island,  second  only  to  central  Luzon  as  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  Huk  influence.  In  this  instance,  a  Huk  loader  who  had  surrendered  was  sent  back  to 
Panay  with  a  force  of  some  20  other  ex-Huks  and  3  enlisted  men  from  army  intelligence.  For 
three  months,  this  clandestine  force  operated  in  a  manner  that  elicited  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  real  Hukbalahap  leaders  on  Panay.  Its  activities  culminated  in  a  "by  invitation 
oniy"  barbecue  during  which  many  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Huk  high  command  on 
Panay  were  killed  or  captured.  This  was  a  blow  from  which  the  Hukbalahap  organization  on 
Panay  never  recovered.  Deceit  and  treachery— favorite  weapons  of  the  Hukbalahap— were  thus 
tactics  that  Magsaysay  employed  when  he  deemed  them  warranted. 

One  aspect  of  the  guerrilla -like  tactics  the  army  employed  cannot  be  ignored— the  impres¬ 
sion  these  unorthodox  operations  made  upon  Huk  sympathizers  or  those  intimidated  by  the  Huk- 
bnlnhap  When  the  peasantry  discovered  that  the  army  was  meeting  and  often  beating  the  Huk¬ 
balahap  with  the  Huks'  own  tactics,  respect  for  the  army  grew,  while  fear  of  and  resi>ect  for  the 
Huks  lessened.  1  o  find  the  army  beating  the  Huks  at  their  own  game  was  so  incongruous  as  to 
be  amusing  to  many  Filipinos  and  land  the  Huks  open  to  ridicule.  The  army’s  success  with 
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guerrilla  tactics  was  so  impressive  that,  in  many  areas,  the  local  population  increasingly  in- 
torillcil  ujKin  known  or  suspected  lluks. 

In  all  ol  the  army's  small  unit  actions — whether  by  regular  units,  disguised  commandos,  or 
former  Hubs— suceesstu!  tactics  involved  constant  offensive  pressure,  relentless  pursuit,  sur¬ 
prise,  extreme  mobility,  and  careful  attention  to  security  llv  such  tactics  the  Philippine  forces 
were  able  to  force  the  Hukbalahap  military  units  into  mountainous  areas  where  they  were  cut 
off  from  food  and  other  supplies.  And  in  the  end,  the  Hukbalahap  military  forces  were  beaten 
to  the  ground  largely  by  these  small  unit  operations . 

The  Role  of  Air  Power 

Air  power  was  also  brought  in  to  play  a  supporting  role  in  counterinsurgency  operations . 
Apparently  Magsaysay's  predecessors  had  feared  to  use  it  very  often  lest  unfavorable  political 
consequences  lake  place.  The  Philippine  Air  Force,  with  a  personnel  strength  of  about  -4,000  in 
194s,  was  active  after  I960,  particularly  in  resupply  operations  and  in  reconnaissance  missions 
utilizing  both  ground  spotters  and  photographic  interpretation.  Pilots  delivered  psychological 
warfare  messages,  broadcasting  upsetting  information  to  Huk  units  and  dropping  leaflets.  The 
air  force  transported  ground  troops  and,  possibly  most  important  of  all,  made  it  possible  for 
Magsaysay  to  pay  those  lightning  inspection  visits  to  frontline  units.  It  was  also  used  in  bom¬ 
bardment  and  in  close  support  operations  for  ground  attack. 

Resettlement  Under  the  EDCOR  Plan 

It  had  been  early  realized  that  neither  army  reform  nor  efficiently  conducted  military  op¬ 
erations  could  alone  solve  the  problems  of  insurgency  in  the  Philippines.  To  Magsaysay  it  was 
obvious  that  a  concomitant  need  was  to  attack  the  basic  causes  of  dissidence;  and  he  felt  that  the 
key  to  success  lay  in  a  realistic,  efficient,  and  honest  resettlement  program.  The  idea  was  by 
no  means  new,  but  Magsaysay  offered  a  new  approach— an  army-controlled  and  army-backed 
program,  financed  mainly  by  U.S.  funds,  that  not  only  would  relieve  overcrowded  conditions  in 
such  areas  as  the  Central  Plains  but  would  also  aim  at  the  rehabilitation  of  dissidents.  With 
some  misgivings,  President  Qtlirino  acceded  to  Magsaysay's  request  to  give  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  a  free  hand  and  to  set  aside  large  tracts  of  land  or,  Mindanao  Island  for  the  project. 

To  get  his  program  underway,  Magsaysay  organized  the  Economic  Development  Corps 
( EDCOKj  in  December  1900  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed 
Forces  The  KDCOH  program  did  not  simply  transfer  would-be  settlers  to  virgin  land  and  leave 
them  to  lend  for  themselves.  Instead,  early  in  1991,  EDOOK  engineers  began  working  on  Min¬ 
danao  to  conduct  survey  s,  secure  titles,  clear  land,  and  construct  roads,  settlers'  houses,  ami 
other  buildings.  The  lirst  EDCOR  teams  liegaii  working  in  February  1991,  and  scarcely  three 
months  later  the  lirst  settlers  arrived  In  November  1951  a  second  project  got  underway  on 
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Mindanao,  and  in  January  1954  a  third  project  was  started  in  Isabela  Province  of  northern 
Luzon. 

The  army  provided  free  transportation  to  the  settlement  site,  a  free  home  plot  lot  garden¬ 
ing,  15  to  25  acres  of  free  land  for  farming,  aid  in  clearing  and  starting  cultivation,  police  pro¬ 
tection,  elementary  schools,  medical  care,  water,  and  in  some  cases  electricity.  The  program 
was  by  no  means  a  giveaway:  the  settler  entered  a  contract  to  repay  the  army  for  the  food, 
house,  tools,  and  work  animals  needed  for  his  start  Prom  its  inception,  the  response  to  the 
program  was  overwhelming,  and  EDCOR  always  had  more  applicants  than  it  could  handle.  More¬ 
over,  the  program  proved  a  mighty  propaganda  weapon,  for  it  took  the  wind  out  of  a  major  Com¬ 
munist  sail— the  cry  of  land  for  the  landless.  In  desperation,  the  Communists  tried  to  sabotage 
the  EDCOR  projects,  but  such  efforts  rebounded  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Hukbalahap.  Even 
the  most  gullible  peasant  could  recognize  the  hollowness  of  Communist  propaganda  about  land 
for  the  landless  when  Huk  leaders  opposed  the  government's  program . 

Magtaytay  It  Elected  Pretident  in  1953 

By  the  time  of  the  congressional  elections  in  1951,  Magsaysay's  programs  had  made  sub¬ 
stantial  inroad*,  lulu  Communist  strength  and  support.  Determined  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  scandals  of  the  1949  elections,  Magaaysay  employed  the  Armed  Forces  to  guard  polls  and 
protect  voters.  The  election  brought  some  surprises.  President  Quirino  had  thought  that  Mag¬ 
saysay's  progress  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  his  Liberal  Party,  but  instead  it  suffered  a 
drastic  defeat.  The  people  manifestly  felt  that,  except  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  theQuir- 
ino  administration  was  still  corrupt  and  impotent.  On  the  other  hand,  Magsaysay,  gaining  even 
new  prestige  and  respect  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  guarantee  an  honest  election,  emerged  as 
a  tremendously  popular  national  figure. 

The  elections  marked  the  beginning  of  a  parting  of  the  ways  between  Quirino  and  Magsay¬ 
say,  The  President  began  to  suspect  Magsaysay's  motives  and  ambitions  and  to  listen  more 
closely  to  administration  groups  which  had  opposed  Magsaysay  from  the  beginning,  Administra¬ 
tion  forces  attempted  to  discredit  Magsaysay  publicly  and,  failing  that,  began  to  impede  the  work 
of  the  Defense  Department.  In  February  1959,  with  his  position  becoming  increasingly  unten¬ 
able,  Magsaysay  resigned  as  Secretary  of  National  Defense  and  announced  1  is  candidacy  for 
President  on  the  Nacionalista  ticket  in  the  1953  elections.  When  Ambassador  Carlos  P,  Romulo, 
who  had  also  broken  with  Quirino,  withdrew  from  the  race,  Magsaysay  also  received  the  support  oflhe 
Democratic  Party .  In  April  1953,  Magsaysay  and  the  Nacionalistas  won  an  overwhelming  victory . 

Greater  Strett  on  Social  Reform 

Upon  taking  over  the  Presidency,  Magsaysay  put  renewed  effort  into  the  counterinsurgency 
struggle.  He  pushed  military  campaigns,  psychological  operations,  resettlement  programs,  and 
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civic  improvements  ol  all  types .  He  had  new  land  reform  acts  passed  by  Congress,  and  he  put 
moth  into  laws  already  en  the  books,  such  as  the  one  calling  lor  tenants  to  receive  a  minimum 
70  percent  share  ol  the  crops  they  raised.  He  promoted,  with  American  aid,  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  to  oring  pure  water  to  farms  of  the  agricultural  provinces,  he  pushed  public  edue.  ,011 
programs;  ami  he  started  a  broad  program  of  road  and  bridge  construction  and  maintenance 
Finally,  he  pressed  to  completion  a  ,_*nd  resettlement  program— mainly  upon  expropriated  pri¬ 
vate  lands  — in  the  heart  of  Pampanga  Province,  long  the  stronghold  of  Hukbalahap  power  The 
payoff  came  in  May  Idol  when  Huk  leader  Lujs  Taruo  surrendered. 

Magsaysay 's  popularity  now  knew  no  bounds  in  the  Philippines;  and  the  opposition  of  rich 
landowners,  some  important  businessmen,  and  the  ultraconservatives  and  ultranationalists  did 
nothing  to  dim  his  reflection.  The  answer  to  the  opposition  came  in  the  congressional  elections 
of  1955,  when  eight  ol  nine  contested  Senate  seals  went  to  men  supported  by  Magsaysay.  By 
this  time,  the  lluks  no  longer  constituted  a  military  threat  of  serious  proportions  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  . 


EJferlt  of  Military  Operation * 

Under  the  Magsaysay  regime,  the  effect  of  military  operations  against  the  Hukbalahap, 
coupled  with  the  civic  action  programs,  was  cumulative.  For  example,  for  the  21  fv  be¬ 
tween  April  1950  and  the  end  ol  1351,  Philippine  units  captured  about  4,500  Hukbnlah,  as  of 

all  types;  while  during  the  :i  months  from  January  to  March  1952,  over  4,000  Huk  weapons  were 
captured  or  turned  in.  By  that  time,  the  Hukbalahap  had  lost  well  over  50  percent  ot  the  weap¬ 
ons  they  had  had  two  years  earlier  Casualties  were  also  sapping  Huk  strength  rind  recruitment 
no  longer  filled  their  ranks.  By  April  195 2,  35  to  40  percent  ol  the  armed  Huks  who  had  been  in 
the  field  in  early  1950  had  been  killed,  captured,  or  had  surrendered,  with  the  result  that  the 
Hukbalahap  fell  each  succeeding  casualty  more  keenly  . 

The  Huk  menace  had  by  no  means  disappeared  by  April  1952,  but  so  much  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  that  tlu  Armed  Forces  were  able  to  start  redeploying  strength  on  the  basis  of  tactical 
needs— releasing  defensive  garrisons  for  field  operations,  increasing  the  pace  of  offensive  oper¬ 
ations,  undertaking  constant  surveillance  of  large  areas,  and  sometimes  returning  to  large- 
scale  area  sweeps.  By  the  end  of  1952,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  army 
units  needed  fok  military  operations,  with  consequent  benefit  to  other  aspects  of  the  counterin¬ 
surgency  campaign,  since  more  troops  could  participate  in  resettlement  projects  and  other  civic 
action  programs 

By  the  time  Luis  Taruc  surrendered  to  the  government  in  May  1951,  the  Magsaysay  pro¬ 
gram  had  reduced  uic  iiukbaiahap  to  jitlic  more  than  a  nuisance.  By  the  end  ol  1955,  the  2,000 
armed  links  still  in  the  field  on  Luzon  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  military  foi  ■  e  or  even 
bona  fide  guerrillas.  For  the  most  part,  the  remnant  •■hr.dr.  were  acting  like  biuidits,  seeking 


only  to  sustain  themselves.  Police  action,  not  military  campaigns,  sufficed  to  hold  the  remain¬ 
ing  Hukbalahap  in  check,  although  Philippine  Armed  Fo-ces  continued  patrolling,  concentrating 
for  operations  against  Huk  units  o'.  significant  size,  and  maintaining  garrisons  throughout  the 
country  to  insure  that  no  revival  of  Hukbalahap  military  activity  could  take  place.  Perhaps 
more  important,  the  open  Communist  sympathizers  had  dropped  from  a  high  somewhere  between 
100,000  and  250,000  in  1949  and  1950,  to  fewer  than  50,000  by  the  end  of  1955.  Large  segments 
of  the  agricultural  population,  which  previously  had  offered  no  opposition  to  the  Hukbalahap, 
were  now  militantly  anti-Communist  and  were  cooperating  with  government  military  and  civic 
action  forces. 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Manifestly,  the  Magsaysay  programs,  representing  a  judicious  combination  of  military  and 
civic  action,  had  succeeded  in  the  Philippines  Salient  aspects  of  this  success,  in  summary,  in¬ 
clude  the  following. 

First  and  most  important,  a  dynamic,  aggressive,  and  dedicated  leadership— motivated  by  a 
sincere  concern  ior  public  welfare  and  a  conviction  that  success  was  possible  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  threat —was  provided  in  the  person  of  Magsaysay  himself.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  success  against  Communist  insurgency  in  the  Philippines  during  the  period  1950  to 
1955  may  bo  termed  a  one-man  show. 

Second,  there  was  the  realization  that  military  action  alone,  no  matter  how  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted,  could  never  provide  a  permanent  solution  to  the  basic  causes  of  dissident  movements  in 
the  Philippines.  This  realization  led  to  the  careful  imposition  of  civic  action  and  resettlement 
programs.  The  civic  action  program,  conducted  in  the  beginning  almost  entirely  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  was  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  restoring  t\e  people's  confidence  in  their  government  and 
their  Armed  Forces.  The  resettlcnif't  program  not  only  attacked  land  tenure  and  tenancy  prob¬ 
lems  but  also  provided  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dissidents.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Mag¬ 
saysay  knew  that,  nut  one  of  those  programs,  or  any  combination  of  them,  could  succeed  alone, 
for  military  action  against  militant  insurgents  was  an  equally  necessary  part  of  counterinsurgency . 

Third,  Magsaysay  realized  the  need  to  provide  honest  and  impartial  government,  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  government  was  the  servant  oi  the  people,  not  the  reverse.  This 
was  basic  to  recapturing  public  confidence. 

Fourth,  Magsaysay  revitalized  the  Armed  Forces  into  ai.  effective  force  that,  by  combining 
orthodox  and  unorthodox  tactics  and  emphasizing  small  unit  operations,  could  destroy  the-  Com¬ 
munist  military  threat  and  beat  the  Hukbalahap  at  its  own  game  ol  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  Philippines  had  laced  a  very  real  threat  of  Communist-led  armed  revolution,  at  a  peri¬ 
od  when  economic  and  political  chaos  was  at  an  nil -time  high  and  the  government  was  verging 
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upon  complete  impotcney.  if  not  collapse.  Some  may  have  taken  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
t  midi  Slates,  despite  its  involvement  at  that  time  in  Korea,  could  not  have  stood  idly  by  to  watch 
a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Philippines.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Philippines  saved  them¬ 
selves  . 

Magsay  say’s  untimely  death  in  an  air  crash  in  1957  was  a  real  loss  to  the  Philippines,  al¬ 
though  the  reforms  and  the  progress  made  when  he  was  Secretary  of  National  Defense  and  Pres¬ 
ident  continued.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  dissidenee -fomenting  problems  in  the  Philippines 
were  removed.  In  early  1961,  Filipino  news  releases  indicated  that  the  Communists  still  had 
about  2,(100  armed  personnel  and  about  10,000  active  sympathizers.  At  this  writing  in  early 
1965,  there  are  again  unhappy  rumblings  concerning  governmental  corruption,  disillusionment 
with  the  United  States,  and  economic  discontent.  Thus  a  return  to  insurgent  conditions  is  not 
impossible.  But  the  way  to  successful  counterinsurgency  was  certainly  made  clear  by  Mag- 
saysay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  leai  a  at  such  cost  and  difficulty  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten . 
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NOTES 


Author's  Note:  This  study  is  based  entirely  upon  published  secondary  sources,  all  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  No  large  body  of  primary  source  material  on  the  Hukbalahap  insurgency  appears  to  bo 
available  in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  noticeable  gap  in  all  materials  involves  details  of 
the  military  aspects  of  counterinsurgency  operations.  The  documentation  employed  in  this  study 
is  general  rather  than  specific  in  nature,  and  much  of  the  author's  own  knowledge  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  counterinsurgency  experience  derives  from  study  in  preparation  for  writing  a  manuscript, 
"The  Hukbalahap  Insurgency:  Economic,  Political,  and  Military  Factors,"  for  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army,  in  1963. 

'Background  sources  include  the  following:  D°’'id  Bernstein,  The  Philippine  Story  (New 
York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Co  ,  1947);  Manuel  E.  Buenafe,  Wartime  Philippines  (Manila:  Phil¬ 
ippine  Education  Foundation,  1950),  Colonel  Yay  [Pseudonym  of  Yay  Panlilio  Marking],  The 
Crucible:  An  Autobiography  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1950);  Kenneth  M.  Hammer,  "Huks  in  the 
Philippines,"  Military  Review,  XXXVI  (April  1956),  50-54;  .Joseph  R..  Hayden,  The  Philippines: 
A  Stud>  in  National  Development  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1942);  Richard  M.  Leighton,  Ralph 
Sanders,  and  Jose  N .  Tinio  (Lt,  Col.,  PA),  The  Huk  Rebellion:  A  Case  Study  in  Social  Dy¬ 
namics  of  Insurrection  (R-231;  Washington:  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  1964) , 
George  A.  Malcolm,  First  Malayan  Republic:  The  Story  of  the  Philippines  (Boston:  The  Chris¬ 
topher  Publishing  Co.,  1951);  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Crusade  in  Asia:  Philippine  Victory  (New 
York:  John  Day,  1955);  Alvin  H.  Seaff,  The  Philippine  Answer  to  Communism  (Stanford:  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1955);  LuisTaruc,  Born  of  the  People  (New  York:  International  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1953  [1949]);  U.S.  Army  Service  Forces  (ASF),  Civil  Affairs  Handbook,  Philippine 
Islands  (Manual  M-365,  Civil  Affairs;  Washington:  Headquarters,  ASF,  1944);  also  files  of 
GHQ  AFPAC,  AFWESPAC,  and  USAFPAC,  WW  II  Records  Division,  National  Archives  and  Rec¬ 
ords  Service,  GSA,  Alexandria,  Va. 

2 Insurgency  sources  include:  Hernando  J.  Abaya,  Betrayal  in  the  Philippines  'New  York: 
A.  A.  Wyn,  Inc.,  1946);  Sheldon  Appleton,  "Communism  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines," 
Pacific  Affairs  (December  1959),  367-391;  Bernstein,  The  Philippine  Story;  Constante  Ma 
Cruz  (Maj, ,  PA),  "The  Story  of  Communism  in  the  Philippines,"  Philippine  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  IX,  No.  13,  (1956);  Rente  L.  Hoeksema,  "Communism  in  the  Philippines:  AHislorical 
and  Analytical  Study  of  Communism  and  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Philippines  and  Its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Communist  Movements  Abroad"  (unpublished  Ph  D.  dissertation,  Harvard  University); 
Leighton  et  al . ,  The  Huk  Rebellion:  Malcolm,  First  Malayan  Republic.  Andrew  Moinar,  et  al  , 
Undergrounds  in  Insurgent,  Revolutionary,  and  Resistance  Warfare  (Washington:  The  .American 
University,  Special  Operations  Research  Office,  1963);  A.  H.  Peterson,  G.  C.  Reinhardt,  and 
E.  E,  Conger  (eds. ).  Symposium  on  the  Role  of  Airpower  in  Counterinsurgency  and  Unconven¬ 
tional  Varfare:  The  Philippine  Huk  Campaign  (RM-3652-PR;  Santa  Monica,  California:  The 
RAND  Corporation,  1963);  Rdmulo,  Crusade  in  Asia;  Carlos  P.  Romulo  and  Marvin  M,  Gray, 
The  Magsaysay  Story  (New  York:  John  Day,  1956);  Scuff,  The  Philippine  Answer  to  Commu¬ 
nism  ;  Smith,  "The  Hukbalahap  Insurgency  .  .  .  ";  Robert  Ross  Smith,  Triumph  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines:  United  States  Army  in  World  War  II  (Washington;  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History, 
Department  of  the  Army,  1963);  Taruc,  Born  of  the  People;  files  of  GHQ  AFWESPAC  and 
USAFPAC. 

3Counterinsurgency  sources  include  Uldarico  S.  Baclagon  (Lt.  Col  .,  PA),  Lessons  from 
the  Huk  Campaign  in  the  Philippines  (Manila:  M  Coicoi  *  Co. ,  I960':  Fred  II  Barton,  Salient 
Operational  Aspects  of  Paramilitary  Warfare  in  Three  Asia  Areas  (URO-T-22H;  Chevy  Chase, 
Md,  :  Operations  Research  Office,  1953',  "Counter- Guerrilla  Operations  in  the  Philippines, 
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1916-1953:  A  Seminar  on  the  Huk  Campaign  Held  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  June  15,  1961";  Cruz, 
The  Story  of  Communism  in  the  Philippines;  Brian  Crozier.  The  Rebels  (Boston:  Beacon  Press, 
I960) ;  Josd  R.  Farinas  1 1st  i,t.,  PA),  "AFP's  Seout  Hangers,"  Philippines  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  IX  (November  1955),  18-27;  Luciano  I.  Gunabe  (Lt.  Col.,  PA),  "Combat  Intelligence 
in  the  Peninsula,"  Philippines  Armed  Forces  .Tnnrnn).  IX  (December  1956),  113-117;  Samuel 
P.  Huntington,  Changing  Patterns  of  Military  Politics,  Vol .  HI.  International  Yearbook  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Behavior  Research  (New  York.  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  Inc.,  1962):  Peterson  et  al. 
(eds.),  Symposium  on  the  Role  of  Airpower  .  .  .  ;  J.  Gualberto  Planas,  "One  Year  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Magsaysay,"  Philippines  Armed  Forces  Journal,  ( August-Spptember  1951);  Albert  liavcn- 
holt,  "Philippine  Rural  Reconstruction  Movement,"  American  Universities  Field  Staff  Letter, 
Pampanga,  Central  Luzon  (May  7,  1955);  Romulo,  Crusade  in  Asia ;  Romulo  and  Gray,  The 
Maasavsav  Story;  Scaff,  The  Philippine  Answer  to  Communism;  Smith,  "The  Hukbalahap  In¬ 
surgency  ,  .  .  ";  Taruc,  Born  of  the  People;  Thomas  C.  Tirona  (Lt.  Col.,  PAF),  "The 
Philippine  Anti -Communist  Campaign:  A  Study  of  Democracy  in  Action,"  Air  University  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  VII  (Summer  1954);  Napoleon  D.  Valeriano,  (Col.,  PA-Ret.)  and  Charles  T.  K. 
Bohannan  (Lt  Col. .  AUS-Ret. ),  Counter-Guerrilla  Operations;  The  Philippine  Experience 
(New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  1962);  Luis  A.  Villa-Real  (Lt.  Col.,  PA),  "Huk 
Hunting,"  Army  Combat  Forces  Journal,  V  (November  1954),  32-36. 
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Chapter  Seventeen 

SOUTH  KOREA  (1948-1954) 

try  B.  C.  M oilman 

The  Republic  of  Korea  was  faced,  almost  at  ltB 
birth,  with  a  Communist  insurgency  which  oup- 
ported  the  invasion  from  North  Korea  and  lasted 
even  after  an  armistice  had  ended  conventional 
military  operations;  the  little -known  counterin¬ 
surgency  struggle  of  the  Republic  and  the  United 
Nations  Command,  rather  than  the  headline  news 
of  the  war,  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

BACKGROUND 

To  the  people  of  Korea,  the  Allied  victory  over  Japan  in  World  War  II  meant  freedom.  For 
40  years  this  Florida -shaped  peninsula  jutting  southeastward  from  the  central  Asian  mainland 
had  been  a  colony  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  *.<*  h\  vaiio..  approached,  the  Korean  people  vented 
their  strongly  nationalistic  feelings  in  a  clamor  for  full  and  immediate  independence.  In  a 
simultaneous  show  of  extreme  political  factionalism,  some  70  organizations  sprang  up,  each 
claiming  to  be  l)est  qualified  to  form  a  government.  But  while  Korea's  release  from  j^pan  came 
with  the  arrival  of  Russian  and  American  occupation  forces  in  August  and  September  1945,  an 
independent  government  did  not  materialize  until  August  1948,  and  then  only  in  the  soutiT  calf 
of  the  country. 

This  new  state  was  tested  immediately  by  an  insurgency  designed  to  bring  the  wb  of 
Korea  under  Communist  domination.  When  com  i  iional  warfare  opened  with  the  sal  intent  in 
June  1950,  the  insurgents  lent  support  to  the  Com.nunist  aggressor;  and  even  after  ■'pen  hostil¬ 
ities  were  brought  to  an  inconclusive  end  in  July  1953,  vestiges  of  the  insurgency  rem.  ied  for 
another  year.  Hence,  among  the  varied  problems  confronting  the  new  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) 
was  the  necessity  to  conduct  counterinsurgency  operations  throughout  the  fir6t  six  years  of  its 
existence. 

The  Korean  cry  for  immediate  sovereignty  notwithstanding,  vaiid  reasons  supported  the 
Allied  Powers'  wartime  declarations  that  Korea  would  become  independent  "in  due  course.  " 

Two  needs  were  to  be  met  beforehand  under  the  supervision  of  an  Allied  military  government: 
the  regeneration  of  indigenous  leadership  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean  economy  .  Under 
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Japanese  rule,  low  Koreans  had  held  positions  of  importance  in  government,  business,  or  ti  e 
null  tar)  .service,  anti  the  Allies  Were  unwilling  to  return  full  control  to  the  Korean  people  until 
they  had  gained  some  experience  in  these  areas.  Furthermore,  Korea's  agriculture,  industry. 


and  trade  has  been  geared  to  serve  the  needs  ol  Japan;  and  severance  of  this  iong- established 
tie  was  bound  to  bring  economic  chaos.  It  was  believed  thfit  a  Korean  government  could  best 
stand  alone  after  the  country's  production  was  resurrected  and  redirected  to  meet  Korean  re¬ 
quirements.  i 


Demarcation  at  the  38th  Parallel 

An  unexpected  problem  was  rooted  in  U.K.  -U.S.S.R.  arrangements  for  taking  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Japanese  troops  stationed  in  Korea.  The  two  nations  had  picked  the  38th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  at  the  waist  of  the  peninsula  as  a  boundary  between  forces,  the  Americans  to  accept  the 
surrender  south  of  the  line,  the  Russians  north  of  it.  The  parallel  marked  only  a  temporary- 
line  for  a  single  purpose,  but  the  Russians  considered  it  a  permanent  delineation  between  occu¬ 
pation  zones,  with  passage  from  one  to  the  other  dependent  upon  permission  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander.  This  ruptured  the  administrative  and  economic  unity  of  the  country  and  portended  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  a  longer  delay  in  transferring  governmental  functions  to  the  Korean  people. 

Hope  of  removing  this  obstacle  rose  when  the  United  States  presented  the  problem  during  a 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers  in  Moscow  in  December  1945.  As  agreed  at  that  time,  a  joint 
U.S.  -U.S.S.R.  commission  v-as  to  develop  the  details  of  a  provisional  Korean  government,  and 
of  ur -power  trusteeship  under  which  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  nion,  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  China  would  guide  the  provisional  government  for  a  maximum  of  five  years,  Bui  in 
the  meetings  of  the  commission,  the  Russian  members  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they  were 
willing  lo  reunite  the  two  sections  of  the  country  only  under  a  provisional  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  Persistent  Russian  demands  to  this  end  were  as  persistently  refused  by  the  Americans. 
Tht  resulting  impasse  lasted  until  September  1947,  when  the  United  States  finally  laid  the  whole 
question  of  Korean  independence  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Eitablithme  oj  > he  Republic  oj  Korea 

Under  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  body,  a  U.N.  commission  entered  Korea  at  the  turn  of 
the  year  to  supervise  the  free  election  of  a  legislative  body  whose  members  would  then  form  a 
government.  Rut  Russian  authorities  blocked  the  commission’s  entry  into  northern  Korea.  As 
an  alternative,  the  commission  proceeded  with  the  observance  of  an  election  in  the  accessible 
portion  of  the  peninsula.  A  National  Assembly  of  200  representatives  was  voted  into  existence 
by  the  20  million  people  in  the  south  on  May  10,  1948.  A  hundred  scats  were  left  vacant  ior 
representatives  who  might  later  lx-  elected  by  the  il  million  people  living  above  the  parallel. 
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Amid  fruitless  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  north  to  elect  their  representatives  and  join  in 
establishing  an  independent  government,  the  assemblymen  drew  up  a  constitution  along  demo¬ 
cratic  lines  and  elected  Dr.  Syngmnn  Hht'e,  assembly  chairman  and  longtime  champion  of 
Korean  independence,  to  be  the  country's  first  president.  With  Rhee's  inauguration,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  established  on  August  15,  1948.  Although  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment's  authority  was  denied  above  the  38th  parallel,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  the 
following  December  12  recognized  it  as  the  only  lawful  government  in  Kor<‘n.  The  U.N.  body  at 
the  same  time  called  for  the  timely  departure  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Korea  and  held  the 
U.N.  commission  in  southern  Korea  to  observe  and  assist  the  further  progress  of  Korean  in¬ 
dependence. 

A  Communist  Government  in  the  North 

In  reaction  to  the  U.S. -U.N.  achievement  in  southern  Korea,  the  Soviet  Union  created  a 
Communist  regime  in  the  north.  The  Russians  had  spread  their  doctrine  upon  entering  Korea 
by  appointing  a  People's  Committee  from  Korean  Communists,  among  whom  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  had  been  brought  back  from  outside  the  country.  With  Russian  support  and  a  Russian - 
picked  leader,  Kim  11  Sung,  this  committee  established  a  strong  party  organization  and  rapidly 
imposed  Communist  authority  throughout  the  northern  region.  At  the  same  time,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  organized  a  military  force  which  included  a  strong  political  branch.  Ten  days  after  the 
Republic  of  Korea  assumed  authority'  in  the  south,  the  people  in  the  north  elected  delegates  to  a 
Supreme  People's  Council  from  candidates  chosen  by  the  People's  Committee.  Then,  on 
September  9,  1948,  the  Council  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the  Democratic  People's  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea,  with  Kim  11  Sung  as  premier.  A  rapid  expansion  of  the  North  Korean  Army 
followed,  after  which  the  Russians,  except  for  military  advisers,  withdrew  from  the  northern 
area. 

Upon  its  establishment,  the  government  in  northern  Korea  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  peninsula.  Such  a  claim  obviously  was  void  so  long  as  the  legitimate  government  re¬ 
mained  in  power  below  the  parallel.  But  the  ROK  government  was  by  no  means  an  unpene¬ 
trable  bulwark,  a  fact  that  prompted  the  Rhee  administration  and  U.S.  authorities  to  arrange 
the  retention  of  U.S.  forces  within  the  Republic  until  midway  through  1949. 

Internal  ff' ’eaknesses  of  the  South 

Over  the  previous  three  years,  dissatisfaction  and  disorder  had  become  widespread  in  the 
south,  the  only  part  of  Korea  where  objections  could  be  voiced  openly.  Whereas  !he  Koreans 
had  at  first  greeted  American  forces  as  iilierators,  their  joy  diminished  arid  then  disappeared 
when  immediate  independence  was  denied,  and  their  disappointment  turned  to  resentment  when 
they  learned  of  the  trusteeship  proposal  Trusteeship  was  unpalatable  to  all  Koreans,  particularly 
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1km  ausr  of  its  apparent  similarity  to  the  protectorate  that  had  preceded  Japan's  annexation  ol 
the  count  ly  . 

Internal  discontent  v, as  intensified  by  the  political  factionalism  evidenced  bi  the  numerous 
bids  ter  power  upon  the  arrival  of  U.S.  occupation  forces,  'Adi lie  most  of  the  political  group.- 
had  a  common  objective  in  obtaining  Korea's  independence,  a  vide  range  of  political  beliels  and 
loyalties  and  a  close  correlation  ol  political  power  with  social  prestige  kept  these  groups  in 
constant  confiiet.  Among  tiie  many  political  leaders  in  southern  Korea,  Syngman  lthee  was  es¬ 
pecially  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  trusteeship  plan.  His  antitrusteeship  campaign  un¬ 
doubtedly  gained  him  much  of  the  influence  that  placed  him  in  power, 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  rep  ildlc,  the  South  Korean  people 
were  nut  entirely  pleased  with  a  jvernrnent  whose  authority  rear  -a  >  >  farther  north  than  the  38th 
parallel.  Many  were  more  devoted  10  maintaining  national  l>ounaarie&  than  to  establishing  any  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  government ,  an  appreciation  that  tended  to  support  reunification  at  any  jiriee. 

Stronger  objections  to  division  at  the  parallel  grew  out  of  attendant  economic  problems. 
Kecovery  fioni  the  economic  dislocation  brought  on  by  Korea's  reparation  from  Japan  and  prog¬ 
ress  toward  a  self-sufficient  economy  tiuly  depended  on  integrating  the  output  of  both  #cthms 
of  Korea,  since  the  southern  region  is  predominantly  agricultural,  the  north  more  industrial. 
Minerals,  commercial  forests,  and  water  power  exist  in  meager  quantities  below  the  parallel 
while  the  northern  region  Is  amply  enc  wed  with  all  three.  The  two  regions  t'us  complement 
each  other:  to  thrive  economically,  the  south  needed  to  exchange  its  rice,  barley,  textiles,  and 
manganese  for  the  north's  wood,  coal,  iron,  fertilizer,  and  hydroelectric  power.  ISceause  the 
barrier  of  the  parallel  made  this  Impossible,  the  Kepublic  and  its  citizens  were  destitute. 

Establishment  oj  Security  forces  lo  Cope  trill.  Dinar, lets 

Over  the  three  years  taken  to  establish  the  Kepublic ,  political  turmoil  and  adverse  living 
connitioiis  brought  ot.  many  minor  and  several  major  civil  dis.  ’  ders.  Numerous  dcmunsti  a - 
tions,  strikes,  riots,  and  increasing  banditry  occurred  tnrougheut  t  he  eight  provinces  i  n  southern 
Korea.  J-'uiiy  expecting  some  postwar  restlessness,  American  acthorities  ui>oii  eiilei  ing 
Korea  had  built  the  liumeworl:  of  u  national  police  organization  and,  both  as  a  police  reserve 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  .future  army,  a  constabulary.  These  were  intended  to  supplene  it  and 
eventually  replat  e  American  occupation  forces  in  civil  police  functions.  Kecruiting  and  training 
went  on  while  the  police  and  cunsUljula:  y  units  worked  lo  maintain  order  within  the  provinces. 
Ion  often  these  fledgling  organiz  tloiiil  dealt  oppressively  with  the  people  and  only  added  to  the 
iiitui 's  discontent.  I-.ven  between  the  two  groups  professional  jealousy  save  rist  to  dissuasion 
and  in  some  instances  led  to  bittei  ,  blood.,  clashes. 

1  ne  two  groups  nonetheless  improved  under  U.S.  guidance.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
Kepublic,  the  National  l’olicr  numbered  43. Oho  m  eight  divisions;  and  the  eenstaiula i y  ,  now  tin 
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ROK  Army,  had  50,000  men  divided  among  five  brigades  of  three  regiments  each.  Half  the 
police  were  equipped  with  American  pistols  and  carbines,  the  remainder  with  Japanese  weapons. 
The  army  was  similarly  equipped ,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  ntachincguns ,  mortars,  and 
antitank  weapons. 

Whereas  these  security  forces  were  moderately  successful  in  quelling  disorders,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  disturbances  continued  to  exist  as  the  Hhee  administration  took  office,  and  most 
opposition  groups  used  the  deiei.crious  internal  conditions  as  ammunition  agfl’nst  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  Hut  of  the  varied  opposition  within  the  Republic,  only  one  group  had  sufficient  strength, 
organization,  and  outside  support  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Khee  government.  This  was  the 
South  Kor  ean  Tabor  Party  iSKLP),  a  Communist  group  closely  allied  with  the  Communist  regime 
in  the  north.  It  was  thr  ough  the  South  Korean  Labor  Party  that  the  northern  authorities  opened  a 
campaign  to  make  good  their  jurisdictional  claim. 

IWNGEJVCr 

Organized  communism  in  Korea  had  been  almost  completely  eliminated  by  the  Japanese. 

Hut  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  r  einstated  above  the  Hath  parallel  by  the  Russians  under  Kim  11 
Sung,  it  was  indigenously  revived  in  the  south  around  a  single  remaining  cell  in  Seoul,  the  capi¬ 
tal  city,  under  a  longtime  leftist,  l’uk  Hon  Yung.  This  group,  eventually  calling  itself  the 
South  Korean  Labor  Party,  was  scon  in  touch  with  the  North  Korean  Labor  Party.  The  two 
groups  developed  almost  identical  organizational  structures  and  worked  hand  in  hand  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  Communist  government  for  the  whole  of  Korea. 3 

ri  n-'  Russian  authority  which  promoted  and  solidified  Communist  control  in  the  north  was  of 
course  lacking  below  the  parallel .  l-’cr  obvious  reasons,  Pak's  group  failed  to  win  l.'.S,  recog¬ 
nition  when  it  not  only  presented  its  claim  to  political  power-  along  with  the  many  other  factions 
but  even  intr  udu'-cd  itself  as  a  "govcrnnicnl ,  "  Mos:  ol  the  non-party  support  the  SKI  P  pos¬ 
sessed  was  subsequently 'ost  when  it  adopted  a  pro-trusteeship  line  lit  ted  to  the  demands  made 
in  the  Russian  members  ol  the  L’.  S. -I-.  S,  S.  it.  joint  commission.  Hut  because  division  of  the 
country  was  also  lcpugnant  to  the  people,  the  SK1.P  regained  some  influence  when  it  next  at¬ 
tempted  to  promote  a  boycott  ol  the  11 .  N . -sponsored  election.  This  effort  nonetheless  failed; 
and  arj  a  re.su a  of  disturbances  caused  by  us  attempt  to  prevent  the  election,  the  party  was 
driven  underground  by  the  counteraction  oi  the  l.S.  military  government. 

InKurfirnt  Strength,  Or^aniiatian,  an >i  Di'plavmrnt 

Respite  failure  and  the  necessity  t*>  operate  underground,  the  bKLP  remained  a  functioning 
o>  ganizatinn  that  conn  idled  both  a  sizable  party  rncmlrcrphlp  and  an  armed  grid  r  ilia  force  .  No 
certifiable  iigures  a><  available  mr  any  phase  oi  the  insurgency  ,  but  the  party  probably  numboi  ed 
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something  over  140,000  members  ;it  the  time  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  established  in  lii-is. 
1’crhap:  20.000  ol  these  wen-  hard-core  Communists,  The  irregular  force,  assembled  from 
party  members,  sympathizers  ,  and  bandits  or  other  non  Communist  opportunists.  was  possi  lily 
o,0 00  strong. 

The  parl>  maintained  a  headquarters,  presumably  in  Seoul,  and  cells  or  committees,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  in  all  provinces  and  in  most  districts,  counties,  and  large  towns. 
Party  members  had  in  lact  even  managed  to  join  and  iorm  cells  within  the  ROK  Army, 

Almost  till  of  the  irregulars  were  concentrated  in  three  mountain  areas  on  the  mainland  and 
in  the  Halla  Mountains  on  Cheju  Do,  an  island  SO  miles  off  the  mainland's  southwestern  tip. 
Some  u!  the  mainland  guerrillas  were  clustered  around  the  highest  peaks  of  the  axial  Taebaek 
Mountains  along  the  Republic's  cast  coast;  others  were  gathered  near  tne  center  of  the  Republic 
atop  a  spur  range  stretching  south  westward  from  the  main  Taebaek  spine.  Uy  far  the  greatest 
nurntier  were  concentrated  in  the  southwestern  corner  ol  the  mainland  in  the  Chiri  Mountains. 
These  750  .square  miles  ol  mi  le-high  forested  peaks  had  been  a  refuge  lor  bandits  and  partisans 
since  the  time  uj  Japan's  conquest  of  Korea.  They  now  served  rs  the  principal  SKLP  guerrilla 
base. 


Early  Operations 

SKLP  missions  alway  s  reflected  the  larger  objectives  of  the  northern  Communist  regime. 
Kdore  .June  25,  1050,  the  insurgents  worked  to  increase  popular  d'ssuUslaetiun  with  the  ROK 
government  and  tu  disrupt  governmental  control  over  the  people.  This  weakening  process  was 
intended  to  lorec  the  acceptance  of  uniliration  under  terms  lie  proposed  by  the  authorities  in 
the  tioi  th. 

The  first  SK1J’  operation  of  any  consequence  alter  tin  formation  ol  the  Republic  occurred 
on  Cheju  Do.  On  U<  tuber  1,  Ibis,  guerrillas  came  out  ol  the  llaclu  Moui  'ains  to  strike  the  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  island  shore,  Moines  wert  burned,  and  over  550  Islanders  were  killed  bcfoi  e 
RoK  Army  topers  could  restore  order. 

The  next  uprising  was  masterminded  by  it  Communist  i--.il  within  iiic  ItuK  Army's  l-ltli 
Regiment  at  Yosu ,  it  port  on  the  southwestern  coat  t.  Inis  cell,  numbering  300  men  or  lower 
and  composer  mostly  oi  noncommissioned  oP'iecrs,  mutinied  on  October  lit  iis  th,  regiment 
prepared  to  move  to  Cheju  Do,  It)  tanning  antipolicc  sentiment,  the  Communist  grouj.  stifled 
most  of  the  regiment  into  rebellion,  took  over  Vosu,  then  led  the  marauding  lorce  into  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  l'ait)  intinbcl  3  and  ay  ropalhi/.ci  s  in  each  town  tool:  euntrul  as  the  lorce  moved 
on.  lly  tin  moj  ning  of  the  2<>lh ,  the  rebel',,  controlled  tin  20-mile-long  peninsula  on  which  Vosu 
v  as  located.  < fver  300  j.oliee  and  loyal  at  my  troops  and  a  Inrg.  r  number  »i  ei  vi linn:  had  bri-n 
lulled.  AlUiougl.  the  rebellion  was  put  down  within  a  week ,  many  u!  the  rebel  tl  oops  escaped  in 
to  die  nearby  Chin  Mountain-,  to  Jiin  tin  SI  .DP  guerrillas.. 
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A  smaller  uprising  within  the  army 's  6th  Regiment  occurred  a  week  later  at  Taegu  in  tin; 
southeastern  part  of  the  Republic.  Us  suppression  on  November  4  ended  SKLP  attempts  to  in¬ 
cite  rebellion  within  the  ROK  military.  Meanwhile,  SKLP  guerrillas  opened  a  series  ol  raids 
against  farms,  villages,  and  isolated  police  installations  within  the  areas  near  their  mainland 
mountain  bases.  These  raids  were  designed  to  support  the  SKLP  political  mission  by  enlarging 
the  areas  under  guerrilla  control  and  by  creating  doubt  among  the  people  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
ROK  government  to  protect  them. 

Hut  the  raids  also  had  a  second  purpose — perhaps  an  overriding  one — of  obtaining  food, 
weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies.  At  tins  time,  the  guerrillas  were  only  about  60  per¬ 
cent  armed  and  they  possessed  only  marginal  :  tores  ol  other  provisions.  Moreover,  no  more 
than  a  trickle  of  supplies,  if  that,  came  from  the  north.  Supply  shortages  remained  a  constant 
problem  for  the  guerrillas  and  proved  to  be  a  basic  weakness  of  the  insurgency. 

Northern  Infiltrators  Step  Up  Operations 

While  the  northern  authorities  failed  to  provide  logistical  support,  they  did  increase  the 
nuniuer  and  effectiveness  of  guerrilla  raids  by  infiltrating  men  specially  trained  in  guerrilla 
tactics.  A  North  Korean  Army  school  at  Kangdong,  just  outside  the  Communist  capital  of 
Pyongyang,  conducted  the  special  training.  Some  students  were  northerners,  but  most  were 
sent  irom  the  south  by  the  SKLR.  Before  June  25,  1950,  at  least  a  thousand  trained  guerrillas, 
and  perhaps  twice  that  number,  worked  their  way  down  the  Tacback  Mountains  and  out  to  the 
southwest , 

As  these  specialists  joined  the  insurgents,  tne  numlier  of  raids  increased,  especially  after 
June  lb-19,  when  the  strength  of  Amerii-  "’  Wees  in  Korea  was  reduced  to  only  a  lew  hundred 
military  advisers,  Before  the  yea  ,  these  raids  disrupted  the  livelihood  of  a  large  bloc 

of  the  population ,  especially  in  the  t  m  i  Mountain  region.  In  company  with  the  stepped-up 
raids,  forces  of  the  North  Korean  Army  launched  hundreds  of  forays  into  ROK  territory  along 
flic  3811  parallel,  obviously  to  add  to  the  pressure  being  exerted  from  within  against  the  people 
and  government, 

l  nderground  Activities  and  Propaganda 

The  .SKLP  also  began  a  vigorous  campaign  of  aetigovernment  harassment  that  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  guerrilla -controlled  areas.  Directed  by  l.ee  Cbu  Ha  and  Kim  Sain  Vong  of  the  party's 
Underground  Activities  ouiuing  Unit,  the  insurgents  provoked  riots  and  strikes,  harassed  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  by  threats,  abduction,  and  assassination;  committed  widespiead  robbery  ami 
ui  >un,  and  disrupted  telephone  and  U  lcgraph  communication. 

SKI.!'  propaganda  ,  spread  by  w  ot  d-oi-rnouth ,  handbills,  and  other  means,  blamed  the  ROK 
government  for  all  trouble:  besetting  the  people  and  promised  the  redress  of  grievances.  Beloi  e 


June  1949,  well -circulated  messages  branded  American  forces  as  invaders,  demanded  their 
withdrawal,  and  opposed  ihe  establishment  of  a  IRS.  military  advisory  group.  After  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  withdrew,  the  party  line  blamed  the  ROK  government  for  the  division  of  the  country  and 
called  for  a  nationwide  election  of  a  new  legislature.  These  SKLP  themes  emulated  the  Com¬ 
munist  line  being  broadcast  from  northern  Korea.  But  the  combined  campaign  of  terror  and 
propaganda  proved  insufficient  to  force  a  new  election. 

The  Insurgents'  Political  Offensive  Fails 

The  insurgents  and  the  Republic's  northern  adversary  continued  their  efforts  into  1950  with 
some  apparent  effect  on  the  second  election  of  national  assemblymen  on  May  30,  1950,  Just  32 
u.eumlients  were  reelected,  supporters  of  President  Rhee  held  only  45  seats,  and  the  political 
leaning  of  the  legislature  now  was  difficult  to  predict  because  of  its  large  number  of  independ¬ 
ents.  Evidently  encouraged  by  these  results,  the  North  Koreans  on  June  7  proposed  that  a 
general  elee'ion  .hroughout  Korea  be  held  the  following  August;  then  on  June  19  they  offered  the 
a’ ter  native  of  forming  a  single  government  by  uniting  the  ROK  National  Assembly  with  the  Pre¬ 
sidium,  the  comparable  body  in  the  north.  This  would  have  installed  the  Communists  in  power, 
since  the  ROK  legislature  then  numbered  210  seats  while  the  Presidium  comprised  over  3,000 
meml  irs. 

Communist  hopes  for  this  kind  of  reunification  overestimated  the  weakness  of  the  Rhee  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  was  no  widespread  clamor  for  acceptance,  and  the  proposal  was  flatly  re¬ 
jected  by  the  ROK  government.  At  this  negative  reception,  the  North  Koreans  dropped  then- 
cold  war  strategy  and  ordered  the  execution  of  previously  prepared  plans  to  absorb  the  southern 
Republic  by  military  conquest.  The  North  Korean  Army  marched  south  on  June  25,  1950. 

Communist  Guerrillas  Assist  the  North  Korean  Invasion 

When  the  invasion  licgan ,  the  SKLP  made  its  guerrillas,  now  numbering  around  7,000, 
available  for  supporting  operations.  Actually  the  insurgents  already  had  made  their  greatest 
contribution  to  the  North  Korean  Army’s  southward  progress.  As  a  result  of  previous  guerrilla 
activity,  the  ROK  Army  had  committed  three  divisions  to  co  interoperations.  This  left  only 
f’ve  divisions  immediately  available  to  oppose  the  invasion.  Moreover,  while  the  army  had 
grow'n,  training  had  been  so  often  interrupted,  largely  for  antiguerrilla  missions,  that  none  of 
its  units  had  progressed  much  beyond  company  level  exercises. 

With  only  very  minor  direct  assistance  from  the  guerrillas,  North  Korean  troops  swept 
aside  the  ROK  forces  and  the  lirst  U.S.  units  rushed  from  Japan  to  assist  the  Republic.  Within 
six  weeks,  ihe  North  Korean  Army  was  iess  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Pusan,  the  port  city 
at  the  southeastern  tip  of  the  peninsula,  whose  seizure  would  signal  the  final  victory  .  Rut  here 
the  rapid  advance  came  to  a  halt. 
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Soon  after  the  invasion,  the  United  Nations  .Security  Council  called  on  member  nations  to 
assist  tlie  KOK  and  arranged  the  establishment  ol  tin  Cnited  Nations  Command  under  C.S. 

leadership.  Ground,  air,  and  naval  combat  units  from  l(i  countries  eventualh  joined  the  CNC, 
By  August  ,  enough  of  these  lorees,  mostly  C.S.  ,  had  come  alongside  KOK  troops  to  stem  the 
enemy  offensive.  As  the  tot  tie  front  stabilized,  the  guerrillas  became  mote  active,  infiltrating 
behind  CNC  lines  from  the  west  and  north  to  set  uji  ambushes  along  supply  roads  and  rail  lines 
and  to  attach  various  rear  area  installations.  These  harnssmcnts  compelled  the  CNC  to  employ 
a  substantial  number  of  troops  in  security  missions  behind  the  iron! 

Hyp  at  ted  Troop*  and  Identified  Sympathizer*  Join  the  Guerrilla* 

The  CNC,  grown  still  stronger,  launched  an  offensive  of  its  own  on  Septemlier  1950  and 
pushed  Us  adversary  into  full  retreat.  Ry  the  end  of  September,  no  organized  units  of  the  North 
Korean  Army  remained  in  the  Republic.  Thousands  of  N  Korean  soldiers,  however,  were 
bypassed  during  the  CNC  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy.  As  the  CNC  continued  its  pursuit  In¬ 
to  northern  Korea,  a  substantial  part  of  the  C.N.  force  was  committed  against  the  bypassed 
troops.  A  great  number  of  North  Korean  stragglers  nonetheless  managed  to  stay  hidden  in  the 
mountains  and  to  join  the  SK1.P  guerrillas.  Along  with  these  came  many  SKLP  members  and 
sympathizers  who  heretofore  had  operated  secretly  within  their  communities  but  who  had  dis¬ 
closed  their  identity  as  Communists  and  enemies  of  the  Republic  during  the  North  Korean  oc¬ 
cupation  of  their  home  areas.  Thus,  by  November,  ihe  strength  of  the  insurgents  took  a  tre¬ 
mendous  leap  forward  to  about  40,000.  Just  over  half  of  these  were  armed,  a  rate  that  would 
remain  almost  constant  regardless  of  future  changes  in  guerrilla  strength.  As  before,  the 
largest  concentration  was  in  the  Chiri  Mountains. 

For  most  of  October,  as  CNC  forces  moved  deep  into  northern  Korea,  the  guerrillas  were 
out  of  touch  with  their  depleted  allies  to  the  north,  Respite  their  large  numbers,  this  lack  of 
contact,  the  constant  shortage  of  supplies,  and  the  containing  effect  of  CNC  operations  limited 
the  guerrillas  to  activity  directed  toward  self-preservation,  mostly  amounting  to  raids  on  the 
nearest  farms  and  isolated  police  boxes. 

The  Guerrilla »  Are  Organized  a*  an  Adjunct  of  the  North  Korean  Army 

But  within  another  month,  the  guerrillas  agtin  were  in  communication  with  the  north, 
mainly  by  messenger,  and  had  been  reorganized.  Far  to  the  north,  CNC  troops  had  encountered 
strong  forces  from  Communist  China  and  were  being  pushed  back  by  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  new  enemy.  The  North  Korean  Army,  as  it  liegan  to  recoup  its  recent  losses,  mean¬ 
while  established  as  part  of  its  lieadiiunrtcrs  (he  52iiih  Army  t'nit,  also  called  the  Guerrilla 
Guidance  Bureau,  under  a  leader'  named  Bae  Choi.  Through  this  unit,  the  activities  of  SKLP 
guerrillas  would  be  coordinated  with  and  designed  to  assist  the  new  Communist  drive  to  the  south . 


The  guerrillas  below  the  parallel  were  organized  into  two  branches  under  the  52lith  Army 
l  mt.  Those  in  the  Tnebaeks  became  the  3d  Branch  l' nil ;  those  iu  the  central  and  southwestern 
mountains .  the  3th  Brunch  l T nit .  The  leaders  and  nuclei  members  of  lour  other  branches  were 
scheduled  to  infiltrate  front  the  north  but  only  the  6th  Branch  Unit  succeeded.  The  inti  based 
ilsell  in  the  central  mountains,  leaving  the  4th,  still  far  the  largest,  to  control  activities  in  the 
southwest.  Within  each  branch,  the  guerrillas  continued  to  operate  in  bands  varying  from  hall 
a  dozen  to  several  hundred  members.  As  had  been  customary,  the  bands  identified  themselves 
1  a  areas  occupied,  by  numerical  designations,  by  the  names  ol  leaders,  or  by  names  with 
propaganda  or  party  significance.  They  frequently  reorganized  and  changed  their  names. 

The  Guerrillas'  Mission  and  Tactics  Support  the  Invaders 

In  performing  their  chief  function  of  facil  ,,aling  the  southward  advance  ol  the  regular  forces, 
the  insurgents'  political  missions  remained  basically  the  same:  to  strengthen  party  cells; 
spread  Communist  propaganda;  create  dissatisfaction  with  the  KOK  government;  foster  resent¬ 
ment  of  U.N.  forces;  disrupt  governmental  control  over  the  people;  and  infiltrate  the  govern¬ 
ment,  police,  and  army.  To  further  these  political  objectives,  the  52<>th  Unit  sent  hundreds  of 
specially  trained  men,  some  originally  from  the  south,  others  fron.  the  north,  into  the  Republic. 
The  principal  tactical  missions  were  to  drain  manpower  from  the  front,  destroy  arms  and 
equipment,  furnish  military  intelligence,  cut  or  interdict  lines  and  means  of  communication, 
and  attack  rear  area  installations.  The  precise  tactics  to  be  employed  in  meeting  tactical  ob¬ 
jectives  were  largely  theresponsibilitv  of  brand)  unit  leaders.  So  was  logistical  support. 

In  the  execution  of  these  assignments,  the  insurgents  followed  patterns  previously  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  propaganda  and  harassment  activity.  Some  sabotage  was  attempted,  although  the 
insurgents  lacked  sufficient  materiel  to  achieve  much  effect.  Their  raids  and  ambuscades  were 
numerous  and  more  effective.  In  these,  the  guerrillas  followed  the  teachings  of  Communist 
China's  renowned  guerrilla  leader,  Mao  Tsc-tung:  avoid  open  combat,  attain  surprise,  strike, 
and  disperse  quickly.  In  raids  against  lucid  communities  ami  isolated  installations  the  guer¬ 
rillas  lost  few  men  and  gained  Ijoth  supplies  and  control  of  an  area  inhabited  by  more  firm  5 
million  people,  principally  in  the  southwest.  Ambushes— set  mostly  along  mountain  trails  but 
also  along  roads  and  rail  lines — resulted  in  even  fewer  guerrilla  casualties.  It  was  by  ambush 
that  the  guerrillas  inflicted  the  most  casualties  on  antigtierrilla  patrols. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  their  ambushes  harassed  UNC  supply  activity,  die  guerrillas  did 
not  succeed  in  cutting  routes  ol  communication  long  enough  to  slop  or  even  noticeably  to  inter¬ 
rupt  Hie  flow  ol  equipment  to  the  UNO  front.  The  main  reason  for  their  failure,  somewhat 
ironically  .  was  that  the  guerrillas  themselves  lacked  a  supply  pipeline  from  the  north.  As  a 
result,  they  were  obliged  to  concentrate  'tueli  ol  their  time  and  effort  in  obtaining  their  own 
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logistical  necessities,  and  they  seldom  captured  any  explosives  or  other  equipment  with  which  to 
ell'eetiv eh  interdict  or  cut  the  UNC  lines  of  communication. 

Most  guerrilla  casualties  resulted  not  from  guerrilla  activities  Ixit  from  offensives 
mounted  against  them — a  fact  which  in  itself  attested  to  the  success  of  die  guerrilla  effort  to 
hold  at  least  a  portion  ol  the  l.’.N.  Command  away  from  the  front.  This  and  their  area  control 
achievement  were  the  insurgents'  major  accomplishments  in  supporting  the  second  Communist 
drive  to  the  south. 

Guerrilla  Activity  Decline $ 

By  July  1951,  guerrilla  strength  was  dowm  to  8,000.  Casualties  accounted  for  some  of  this 
decrease,  ixit  the  sharp  reduction  was  also  due,  perhaps  in  largest  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
mo.iy  guerrillas  located  in  territory  retaken  by  the  advancing  Communist  forces  had  regained 
the  status  of  regular  troops.  Whereas  the  remaining  8,000  would  continue  operating  as  before, 
their  overall  mission  had  changed  again  by  July.  For  although  Communist  forces  had  pushed 
the  UN C  out  of  northern  Korea  and  had  penetrated  ROK  territory,  UNC  forces  had  blunted  the 
Communist  troop  advance  and  in  countermoves  had  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  38th  parallel. 
Both  sides,  by  July,  had  decided  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  Consequently,  the  battlcfront 
stabilized  along  a  line  straddling  the  parallel;  and  for  the  next  two  years,  as  armistice  negotia¬ 
tions  continued,  battle  action  would  remain  limited  to  a  10-mile  strip  centered  on  this  line. 

On  June  27,  the  Pyongyang  radio  dropped  its  "drive -the -enemy  -into-the-sca"  slogan  and 
adopted  a  "drive -the -enemy -to- the-  3 8th -parallel"  line.  Since  the  Communists  were  not  now 
seeking  a  military  conquest,  the  main  mission  of  the  insurgent  force  was  to  remain  well  or¬ 
ganized,  increase  its  strength  and  influence,  and  conduct  harassing  operations  in  anticipation 
of  some  future  campaign  coordinated  with  the  regime  in  the  north  to  overcome  the  ROK  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  gradual  change  of  objectives  in  the  war  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  hitherto 
close  direction  of  guerrilla  operations  through  the  52Cth  Army  Unit.  In  late  spring  1951 .  as 
UNC  forces  were  defeating  the  last  phase  of  the  Coinmun  st  oltensive,  Lee  Vong  Sang,  who  in 
preinvasion  days  had  been  the  North  Korean  ambassador  to  the  Republic,  was  sent  south  to 
command  guerrilla  activities.  Lee  and  his  deputy,  Vo  Un  Choi,  established  headquarters  in  the 
Chiri  Mountains,  which  as  a  result  of  eounteroperations  and  guerrilla  withdrawals  elsewhere 
was  the  single  remaining  guerrilla  stronghold.  Although  the  Taebaok  region  and  the  centra! 
mountain  area  were  not  completely  clear  ol  guerrillas,  they  wore  merely  nuisances  to  the 
pc  oplo  living  in  those  sectors  and  to  the  government  ol  (he  Republic. 

After  armistice  negotiations  begun,  Lee  and  his  SKLP  lieutenants  directed  in  southwestern 
Korea  insurgent  operations  that  generally  followed  the  previously  established  pattern.  SK1.1* 
propaganda  continued  to  predict  events. o  victory  for  the  Communists  and  warned  the  people 
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against  supporting  the  ROK  government.  The  guerrillas  beked  up  tliis  line  with  more  tenor 
raids  and  eontiimed  to  harass  rear  area  civil  and  military  installations  and  activities.  For  four 
months,  despite  the  change  in  overall  objective,  the  insurgency  retained  its  previous  tempo. 

Then,  in  December  11*51,  the  static  conditions  of  the  battlelront  permitted  the  uNC  to  open 
a  strong  antiguerrilla  effort.  The  insurgents,  who  lor  three  years  had  withstood  all  counter 
measures,  now  faced  a  more  dedicated  effort  to  eliminate  them;  and  their  operations  gradually 
changed  until  they  became  simply  an  endeavor  to  survive,  Although  an  armistice  ended  hos¬ 
tilities  at  the  main  battlefront  in  July  1553,  the  intensified  operations  against  the  insurgents 
continued  for  an  additional  year;  and,  whereas  the  war  itself  ended  with  Forea  divided  much  as 
before,  the  counterinsurgency  produced  decisive  results. 

COUNTER 1NSURC ENC  Y 

While  disturbances  in  southern  Korea  had  rieen  commonplace  from  the  day  of  liberation, 
these  were  not  associated  with  a  coordinated  Communist  movement  until  April  1948.  It  was  at 
that  time  that  the  SKU1  was  pressing  hard  for  a  boycott  of  the  May  10  election.  Communist 
activity  even  then  was  judged  no  more  than  troublesome  opposition  until  the  Communist  cell  in 
die  1 1th  Regiment  mutinied  and  took  over  Yosu  in  October.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  then  in  the  Republic  that  the  revelation  of  effectively  organized  communism 
within  the  army  implied  a  serious  threat  to  the  ROK  government,  a  threat  so  immediate  thai  the 
Republic's  existence  hinged  on  the  new  government's  ability  to  restore  control  in  U.e  Yosu 
peninsula  rapidly .3 

Early  Military  and  Police  Measure * 

brig.  Gen.  Song  llo  Scung,  (hen  ROK  Army  Chief,  personally  conducted  the  military 
countermeasure’s.  With  the  help  of  nine  American  advisers,  General  Song  pulled  army  and 
police  units  from  other  districts,  advanced  from  the  w'est  and  east  to  close  off  the  peninsula, 
then  attacked  south  to  dear  it.  The  port  of  Yosu  was  recaptured  on  October  il ,  194«.  Song  at 
the  same  lime  instituted  a  purge  of  Communists  from  the  ai  my.  Over  J  ,500  eventually  were 
discovered  and  removed,  Kxcept  for  the  brief  outbreak  at  Taegu,  the  army  thereafter  remained 
loyal  t<>  the  government. 

Home  Minister  T.Y.  Yun  meantime  ordered  a  roundup  of  Communists  and  sympathizers 
outside  the  military  establishment,  and  the  ROK  legislature  passed  a  National  Security  Raw 
out  tawing  communism.  The  enforcement  of  these  decrees  to  some  extent  became  a  witch  hum 
in  which  liberals  and  moderates  as  well  as  leftists  were  driven  underground.  In  October  1945, 
the  ROK  government  relaxed  its  enloreemeni  of  the  Nalional  Security  Raw  to  observe  a  "leftist 
confession  period.  "  This  arrangement  ottered  SK  LI'  members  and  sympathizers  a  penalty-tree 


opportunity  to  confess  their  wrongdoing  and  transfer  their  loyalty  to  the  Republic.  Rut  no  <■ - 
sponse  was  recorded. 

In  the  area  of  propaganda ,  which  was  never  fully  appreciated  or  exploited  as  a  counter¬ 
measure,  the  Minister  of  Defense  established  an  lnlorination  and  (education  Hurcau  in  December 
194S.  Tlu‘  main  mission  oi  the  bureau  was  to  encourage  cooperation  between  the  people  and 
security  forces  in  maintaining  internal  peace.  Hut  in  the  year  following,  almost  all  bureau 
members  were  kept  busy  at  the  3«th  parallel  broadcasting  propaganda  into  northern  Korea. 

Throughout  most  of  1949,  counterinsurgency  operations  were  conducted  on  a  local  basis, 
Whereas  the  national  police  came  under  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  each  police  unit  actually 
was  controlled  by  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  it  was  located.  To  accommodate  local 
operations,  the  greatest  police  strength  was  situated  within  the  three  areas  of  heaviest  guerrilla 
activity.  While  the  principal  objective  of  the  army  was  to  complete  its  training  under  American 
advisers,  some  of  its  units  were  as  active  as  the  police  in  civil  security  operations.  Like  the 
police  those  army  units  stationed  in  the  interior  participated  in  maintaining  or  restoring  order 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  assigned  posts. 

The  results  of  security  operations  varied  with  the  locality  and  the  nature  of  the  disturbances. 
Police  antiriol  techniques  effectively  quieted  disorderly  strikes  and  demonstrations.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  police  prize  was  Lee  Vung  Dung,  the  top  Communist  youth  organizer  in  the  south, 
who  was  arrested  in  Seoul  after  he  had  robbed  a  hank.  With  less  success,  army  units  from 
platoon  'o  battalion  in  size  periodically  patrolled  surrounding  mountain  areas  in  search  of 
guerrilla  hands.  Some  of  the  patrols  were  caught  in  ambush;  others  often  found  suspected 
areas  vacant,  The  army  troops  nonetheless  inflicted  hundreds  of  casualties  and  intercepted 
many  of  the  specially  trained  guerrillas  infiltrating  through  the  mountains  from  the  north. 

Least  effective  were  efforts  to  combat  guerrilla  raids.  In  somewhat  the  manner  of  a  fire  bri¬ 
gade,  security  troops  often  rushed  to  the  scene  of  a  raid  only  to  find  themselves  limited,  be¬ 
cause  oi  ihe  guerrillas’  classic  hit-and-run  tactics,  to  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  '.he  insurgents. 
Between  July  and  December  1949,  when  guerrilla  raids  increased  following  the  departure 
American  occupation  forces,  army  units  mounted  54H  such  countcrguerrilla  actions,  an  average 
ol  three  a  day. 

Despite  their  losses,  the  insurgents  were  not  noticeably  inhibited  by  the  local  counterefforts. 
As  previously  noted,  SKLJ’  propaganda  and  harassment  ojierations  flourished  during  1949,  and  the 
guerrillas  continued  to  terrorize  large  segments  ol  the  population.  Local  recruitment  and  in¬ 
filtration  from  the  north  eomjx-nsatcd  lor  casualties  taken  in  encounters  with  ltOK  security  lore es . 

The  Firtl  Large-Scale  Antigucrrilla  Operation* 

In  response  to  this  obvious  iaet,  the  HOK  Army  opened,  in  December  1949,  a  Winter  Ihiiu - 
live  Operation,  its  strongest  and  lirst  centrally  directed  antiguernlla  effort. 
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I  rom  a  foli  o  no  \  o,  gani/od  into  eight  divisions  ;uid  appruachmg  11)0,0110  men,  Maj.  Gen. 
C'h:ii  By  dig  Duk  .  On  now  CliH'l  ol  Stall,  committed  lhni1  divisions  in  the  campaign.  Nmu'  ol 
these  three  ivj.s  at  lull  s§l l'lMiiith .  ami  tin'  total  turee  eniniiuUcd  was  somewhere  near  IfO.OtK). 

I'-ach  division  established  headquartei  s  near  one  ol  tin-  main  guerrilla  liases:  the  2(1  Division 
based  list'll  at  Cli'migm  mar  tlu-  vemral  guerrilla  stronghold:  the  3d.  at  Taegu  Orion  tile  gyior - 
rillas'  Tacback  base,  and  the  51  h ,  at  Kwangju,  at  the  wester  n  edge  ol  the  Chin  Mountains. 
These  loi  i  t  s  had  root  ived  no  special  training  in  anliguci  rilla  operations.  No  sueh  training  was 
^iioii  lo  any  a.miv  ft>ree  during  the  entire  period  of  the  counterinsurgency  . 

t  sing  conventional  combat  patrol  taelics,  the  army  troops  swept  the  nearby  mountains, 
most  methodically  the  C'hiri  and  Tacback  heights.  At  the  same  time,  members  ol  the  luloiiiia- 
tion  and  Kdueation  Bureau,  now  part  of  army  headquarters ,  made  a  small,  primitive  effort 
through  lectures  and  literature  to  encourage  the  people  living  in  or  near  the  guerrilla  strong¬ 
hold  areas  to  have  confidence  in  and  to  support  the  army  clfort. 

As  operations  continued  into  the  spring  months  of  11150,  the  campaign  produced  some  de¬ 
sired  results.  Total  guerrilla  strength  was  net  reduced;  by  the  June  11)50  estimate,  the  guer¬ 
rillas  numbered  around  7,000.  Bui  in  March,  guerrilla  activity  had  begun  to  decline  and,  in 
May,  it  dropped  off  sharply. 

i  reef)  oj  In»urf[ent  Leader* 

While  no  direct  connections  are  clearly  defined,  the  March  decline  in  guerrilla  activity 
coincided  with  the  arrest  of  Kim  Sam  Yong  and  Lee  t'liu  lla,  the  leaders  of  the  SKI.!’  I'nder- 
ground  Activities  Guiding  l 'nil ,  and  the  May  drop  accompanied  the  arrest  ol  Song  Si  Pack,  an 
oflicial  ol  the  North  Korean  Labor  Party  working  inside  the  Republic.  Pak  Hon  Yong,  the  top 
SKLP  official,  seems  to  have  disappeared  at  this  time,  In  view  of  current  and  later  events,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  l’ak  was  in  North  Korea  either  for  protection  or  instructions.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  record  of  his  presence  within  the  Republic  after  the  spring  of  1‘iyO. 

Anci  tiie  March  a,  rests,  i<<  >K  oilieials  erroneously  concluded  hat  the  SKLP  had  been 
dissolved;  and  the  marked  decline  in  guerrilla  operations  was  interpreted  to  mean  peace  within 
the  Republic.  It  was  more  the  lull  lieforc  the  stoi  in. 

Combat  Police  Battalion:- 

Because  army  operations  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  guard  duty  at  the  parallel,  were 
seriously  ir.terlci  ing  with  the  army  training  program ,  t  ,S.  military  ndvisci  s  met  with  army 
and  police  officials  in  January  11)50.  They  decided  lo  ioriii  21  combat  police  battalions.  Alter 
training  in  conventional  basic  tactics,  tliest  would  relieve  the  interior  army  units  and  there- 
alie)  Inaction  as  antiguerrilla  lorees.  One  sueh  battalion  was  tunned  in  April.  Because  ol  a 
lack  ol  funds,  equipment,  and  interest  on  the  part  ol  the  Minister  ol  Home  Allan  s,  no  more 


took  t)ic  licld  until  the  first  two  weeks  of  June.  By  June  )  5,  U  eninbat  police  battalions  were 
on  slat  ion  ami  seme  army  units  hart  returned  to  garrison  lor  training. 

Only  a  lew  days  after  combat  police  battalions  began  taking  over  antigiii-rnlla  rcspoiisihjli  - 
lies,  the  .North  Korean  Army  tnvaied  the  Republic.  Defensive  opet  aliens  against  tin-  North 
Korean  regulars  rapidly  drew  away  till  ROK  forces.  including  the  eomiint  police  battalions, 
trom  operations  against  the  guerrillas.  5 tut  even  a  full  ItoK  commitment  lulled  to  turn  the  in¬ 
vasion.  and  the  first  American  lories  Je  arrive  only  slowed  it.  In  just  six  weeks,  the  North 
Koreans  controlled  all  but  the  southeastern  corner  ot  the  Republic,  including  the  three  guer¬ 
rilla  convent  ration  areas. 

Regular  War  Limit »  the  Antiguerrilla  Operation » 

lit  the  month  and  a  half  that  the  battlelines  were  stabilized  in  the  southeast,  episodic  guer¬ 
rilla  operations  prompted  the  INC  to  commit  civil  and  military  police  to  guard  lines  ol  com¬ 
munication  and  rear  area  installations.  Other  than  that,  perhaps  the  most  significant  event 
was  the  discovery  by  counterintelligence  agents  with  the  I.'.S.  25th  Division  ul  an  3KI.1’  intel¬ 
ligence  net  at  the  port  of  Masai)  near  the  Southern  anehoi  ol  the  I  NC  line  and  not  many  miles 
east  oi  the  Chiri  Mountains.  This  net,  headed  hy  a  prominent  Masan  newspaperman,  Dum  Jo 
Han,  had  operated  in  the  port  town  since  November  1948  and  had  developed  productive  con¬ 
tacts  with  unsuspecting  government  officials. 

In  the  hunt  for  the  thousands  of  bypassed  enemy  soldiers  that  started  after  INC  forces 
reversed  the  course  oi  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1 950  and  pushed  the  North  Korean  Army  out  oj  the 
Republic,  the  countoroperation  was  directed  mainly  at  protecting  the  suppl.  lines  to  I  \c  lorees 
advancing  rapidly  toward  the  northern  bordei  ol  Korea.  South  of  Seoul,  two  American  and  two 
ROK  divisions,  accompanied  by  numerous  police  units,  screened  with  special  care  the  .areas 
bordering  the  main  UNC  supply  rood  between  J'usan  and  .Seoul  and  patrolled  the  known  concen¬ 
tration  areas,  particularly  the  central  and  southwestern  mountains. 

Police  battalions  and  lour  newly  activated  ROK  Army  units,  the  1st.  ltd.  3th,  and  7th  A i ■  t i  - 
guerrilla  Battalions — special  only  by  designation,  not  by  training— engaged  or  contained  guer¬ 
rillas  located  near  the  38th  parallel  in  central  Korea.  The  guerrillas  in  this  area  were  mostly 
remnants  of  the  North  Korean  10th  Division  and  reportedly  were  di  looted  by  Gen.  Kim  (.'hack, 
who  had  commanded  the  forward  echelon  of  the  North  Korean  Army  General  ib-adijuai  ters. 

Above  the  parallel,  forward  reserve  units  protected  the  lengthening  I  NC  supply  lines  agaim-t 
interdictory  attempts  by  guerrillas,  formerly  rcgulms  oi  tin.  North  Korean  Army  ,  who  hail 
tti ken  rclugc  in  the  high  Taobaeii  spine  between  tin  two  main  arms  of  the  aiKaneing  !  .N.  com¬ 
mand. 

American  and  ROK  forces  engaged  in  no  coordinated,  centrally  do  cried  campaign,  but  i  .  n- 
ducted  countcrguerriila  clients  indejiendi  ntly  within  assigned  sectors.  Noi ,  m  tin  main,  wite 
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daily  nutilt,  rc-'Uiui  at,  high  as  JUU  killed  or  i  ;<j >t u i •  d. 

(  ounlvrinmrfi  tin  >  blour  untl  the  Guerrilla  lhrrat  tlirrs 

In  Nowinl*  1  1  ;i50 ,  when  the  two  American  divisions  were  called  to  the  front  to  reinforce 
tiiv  INC  advance  toward  the  northern  border,  a  newly  activated  KUK  Army  division  replaced 
them  n,  the  south.  Tlii‘  new  division  and  the  two  liOK  divisions  originally  committed  v.'iiti’,  ted 
couiilci  operations ,  but  only  until  December,  when  they  too  were  ordered  to  the  lront  to  assist  in 
breaking  tin'  now  enemy  push  to  the  south  led  b\  forces  from  Communist  China.  Vntil  January 
lHiil,  only  police  battalions  ami  the  HOK  Army’s  several  .intiguerrilla  units,  soon  to  be  re¬ 
named  security  battalions,  operated  against  the  guerrillas  mid  then  waged  only  a  campaign  of 
containment. 

At  mid- January  1!)51  ,  the  lowest  estim..te  of  guerrilla  strength  stood  at  20,000,  the  highest 
at  37,500.  Around  0,000  of  these  were  reported  to  be  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Taebaek 
stronghold,  most  of  them  former  members  of  the  North  Korean  X 0th  Division  who  had  infil¬ 
trated  from  their  previous  location  near  the  parallel  as  the  new  offensive  gained  ground.  Their 
strength,  past  experience  as  regulars,  and  high  ranking  professional  leader,  Maj.  Gen.  I,ee 
Han  Nam,  increased  the  threat  posed  by  their  location  so  deep  inside  the  Kcpublie.  lienee,  al¬ 
though  tin  Chinese  oi tensive  eventually  demanded  the  assignment  oi  all  major  liNC  units  to  the 
front,  the  r.S.  1st  Marine  Division,  while  recovering  from  losses  taken  during  the  previous 
two  months,  was  committed  against  tins  guerrilla  gioup  on  January  18. 

The  Pohanfi  Guerrilla  Hunt 

The  marines  called  their  assignment  the  I’ohang  Guerrilla  Hunt,  naming  it  after  the  port 
town  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  1  ,f>00  square  miles  in  which  they  were  to  operate.  Calling  it  a 
hunt  was  also  appropriate,  for.  as  in  many  earlier  counteroperations,  the  guerrillas  were  mole 
dilticult  to  find  than  to  fight.  Assisted  by  police  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  South  Korean 
marines,  the  C.S.  tones  systematically  patrolled  all  loads  and  mountain  trails  bui  only  oc¬ 
casionally  flushed  guerrillas  out  (if  hiding.  I ’pen  receiving  reports  of  guerrilla  activity  irom 
civilians  or  the  police,  marines  hastened  to  the  scene,  but  not  always  in  time.  Some  gueri  illns 
were  located  by  blocking  off  one  edge  of  an  area  while  a  drive  moved  toward  the  blocks  from  the 
opposite  direction . 
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■  •iijilid  •>'.  gueri  i  Mas  tin’  pivvinus  (iii'i  .  isy  i  ei>iu:n\  i  .  the  clo.sini;  1 1 . , !  *  oi  (in  I ,  i  i  ilia  hunt, 
the  mai  ini.-.-,  na.i  ki  1  u  u  1  JO  and  capon  cd  !  -• f  ^ir i  n  ! !a= .  M.iiim  iph.ii  .i  m  i  ■  1  '■  d.  ad  .  J4  “ 
wounded  and  1(»  missing. 

1  hi  ciusi' ciicss  of  die  guerrillas  was,  in  part  and  in  a  peculiar  wax  .  cl  editable  to  efft  elite 
evasive  tactics.  General  Lee.  one  prisoner  rc|«>i'te»i  had  Ik-coihc  a  victim  ol  acute  melan¬ 
cholia  and  had  directed  nu  more  ol  a  campaign  than  one  ol  alternate  hiding  and  (light,  It  also 
appeared  tlial  Lee’s  superiors  in  the  north  had  abandoned  his  group.  A  message  irom  higher 
beadquarL rs,  delivered  to  Lee  shortly  alter  the  'art  ol  the  marine  counteroffer!,  said  in  ct- 
leet;  Ge't  out  ii  you  can,  otherwise,  stay  where  you  are.  Most  oi  the  guerrillas  probably  got 
out,  for,  despite  the  small  number  ol  casualties  inflicted  during  the  marine  operation,  the 
Tacbaek  area  after  February  was  no  longer  a  guerrilla  stronghold. 

l-roni  March  through  November  1931,  HOK  police  and  army  seeurit)  battalions  waged  ef¬ 
fective  local  campaigns  of  reduction  and  containment.  The  estimate  of  guerrilla  strength  was 
down  to  13,000  by  April  and  to  8,000  by  July,  llj  the  latter  date,  the  cumulative  wearing -down 
effect  of  counteroperations  and  probably  the  deterioration  of  command  lines  front  the  north 
prompted  the  withdrawal  of  the  guerrillas’  Gth  branch  Unit  from  the  central  stronghold  area  to 
the  S'  ithwest,  Hence,  the  SKL11  guerrillas  were  now  concentrated  in  a  single  stronghold  in  the 
Chiri  Mountains.  On  December  2,  when  UN'C  pulled  two  HOK  divisions  from  the  static  battle- 
front  and  opened  a  strong  attack  against  this  remaining  stronghold,  estimates  of  guerrilla 
strength  ranged  from  the  July  figure  of  8,000  down  to  <3,300. 

Operation  R.4TKILLER 

The  first  effort  to  clear  the  Chiri  Mountain  region,  called  Operation  KATK1LLFH.  was 
commanded  by  Gen.  Paik  Sun  Yup,  one  of  the  ROK  Army's  best  officers.  The  HOK  Mh  Division 
and  HOK  Capital  Division  plus  the  equivalent  ol  another  division  in  army  security  battalions  and 
police  were  combined  as  "r>”k  TVvce  t' AIK  to  p*—ss  a  th  •  _  ‘  js,,  at'nck.  1  1  eg,.  .  on 

December  2,  1931,  was  directed  toward  the  central  Chiri  peak  itself,  While  security  battalions 
and  police  blocked  the  trails  and  othei  likely  routes  of  escape  around  the  mountain,  the  two 
divisions  closed  in  on  the  peak — the  8th  Division  Irom  the  north,  the  Capital  Division  from  the 
south.  By  December  It,  the  two  divisions  reached  t tie  summit  after  killing  1,(>00  and  capturing 
1 ,800  guerrillas. 

For  Phase  II,  the  two  divisions  moved  a  Unit  50  miles  to  the  northern  edge  ol  the  guv  ■•’•ilia 
stronghold  to  clear  a  high  mountain  pass  just  alxjvi.  the  town  of  Chonju.  From  December  19  to 
January  4,  the  HOK  forces  combed  this  area  and  ’-aised  the  guerrilla  casualty  count  to  more 
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I  .  u  liit  iiiii  >)  :»!!■  i  l.i n  pii.i m  •  .5  UA  ’  K1 11  I  It  ticl'<  !  ii  P-uks  lurn-s  n  tin  in  d  In  tin-  t'hi i  i 
peak  to  j csct ecu  i,  ;  guci  i  lllas  who  h  >d  Ijccu  met  looked  ol  who  had  tillered  into  tin-  ma»*it 
dining  Uk  [iii  viotis  tin -ft-  vurk>,  t  lie  (.  apil.il  Llinsi.in  played  tin-  larger  i  nlv.  Beginning  (>n 
lianiai.'  n  om.-  regiment  blocked  the  northern  exits  limn  tin  pink  while  tin1  ollic)  two  regi  - 
Hunts,  in  two  ranks,  moved  over  the  mountain  limn  the  south.  Thcrentler,  I'aik's  forces  con¬ 
ducted  nnipup  operations  until  Mareli  10,  19.72.  The  decision  to  rcscrecn  proved  profitable. 
Guerrilla  losses  in  the  final  phase  raised  the  total  lor  Operation  RATKLLLEK  to  11,, too  killed 
and  o.TOU  captured,  Fifty  ma  jor  leaders  were  captured,  although  Lee  Yong  Sang  was  not  one  ol 
them.  Another  4.390  persons  taken  captive  were  carefully  screened,  lound  innocent,  and  re¬ 
leased.  Although  casualties  suilered  by  Task  Force  I’AIK  were  not  reported  in  figures,  they 
were  light , 


Mopup  Operations  in  1952-1954 

Despite  the  large  total  of  guerrilla  casualties  reported  for  Operation  RATKILLEP. ,  over 
4,000  guerrillas  were  estimated  still  to  be  located  in  the  Chiri  region  To  eliminate  these,  n 
division -sized  group  ot  army  security  battalions  anti  po'i,  t  units  began  a  series  of  mopup 
operations  on  March  17  The  first,  called  Operation  TURKIC!,  continued  until  July  12.  This 
operation  was  followed  immediately  by  Operation  MONGOOSE,  which  involved  security  forces 
totaling  almost  two  divisions  lor  a  little  more  than  a  month,  In  August  19.72,  a  division  oi 
security  lorccs  took  over  the  screening  task  and  for  over  a  year  combed  the  Chin  Mountains 
regularly  and  systematically.  By  the  time  this  effort,  called  operation  BLOODHOUND,  closed 
at  the  md  of  November  1953,  the  guerrilla  strength  had  Isecri  reduced,  according  to  estimates, 
to  about  ],mm.  During  BLOODHOUND,  on  September  17,  1 11.33 ,  a  patrol  from  one  of  the  se¬ 
curity  battalions  found  and  kill  ad  the  top  guerri’la  leader,  Lee  Yong  Sang. 

The  armistice  agreement  ending  the  Korean  war  had  liccn  in  effect  over  lour  months  at  the 
close  oi  Operation  BLOODHOUND.  With  the  aim  oi  bringing  counterinsurgency  operations  to  an 
even  more  decisive  close,  ROK  security  forces  in  two-division  strength  opened  Operation 
TKAMPLK  on  December  1  ,  1903.  For  months  the  army  an,,  police  screened  and  rcscrccned 
the  southwestern  mountains.  When  the  TRAMPLE  operation  closed  midway  through  19.71,  all 
important  guerrilla  leaders  had  been  killed  or  captured,  and  all  guerrilla  hands  had  been  ei tiler 
completely  destroyed  or  broken  up.  No  more  than  200  guerrillas  in  scattered,  lcaderless 
groups  were  believed  to  be  at  large  when  this  final  operation  ended. 
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Ilt’iifi'.  as  tin  la.- 1  trsiii'i  i'l  the  insurgent  \  was  i  ll' 1.11, iu d.  Imin  tii.- i.omica!  and  nulri.ii 
situation*  in  K">  i  a  i  i-mam.  i|  ur«  luii^'il  tt  ■•in  tin  ii.it.-  ..i  nn  i-.'n-i  inn  .  Tin  u!i..|i  m  Km  c-' 
remained  |U'lltii';i lit  divided  Is'Mii'ii  opi  idculogii  s  along  a  denim  cation  Inn  sn  .nuiling  ihc 

3Mh  parallel.  Above  amJ  In  !ov,  a  i  - Ki  1. *i ii‘.*li- j  itcmililan.ad  /one  centered  mi  tins  demarcation 
linn,  till'  Im'iiii')'  nnlitai  v  opponents  continued  !n  hold  ucll-nrgnni/cd  dclcnsi ve  positions.  At 
till'  village  ol  l'animmjmn  in  tin-  west,  tin-  dcr.larcutinii  lino  ran  through  a  cmilcjonoo  ana  whole 
delegates  Iron)  oaoli  of  the  opposing  lorccs  tilci  pcriodicalh  Imt  settled  leu  impel  unit  matters . 
Tllo  prognosis  was  that  this  situation  might  continue  to  exist  lor  some  time  to  conic. 

W  ithin  iho  Republic  ol  Kona,  tlio  political  situation  remained  basicallv  unchanged.  Having 
boon  ro-clootod  m  lhaJ,  1'rosidont  Rhec  euniimicd  to  hold  ofiioo.  Tho  legislature  ooiitinuod  to 
bo  a  mixture  ol  Him  supporters.  Hboo  opponents,  and  a  largo  group  ol  independents,  Among 
tho  ]ion]ilo  at  largo .  political  laotimialism  com  inn od  to  nourish.  Alt  hough  no  oloa1'  ov  idonoi'  is 
available,  it  improbably  a  lair  assumption  that  smno  SKI.!'  cells  still  functioned. 

Social  and  economic  conditions,  already  distressing  at  the  formation  ol  tin  Hrjiulilio .  bail 
further  worsened  as  a  result  ol  tin  war.  To  unemployment ,  shortages  ol  consumer  goods,  in¬ 
flation.  lack  of  an  industrial  base,  and  till  tin-  other  social  and  economic  ills  that  had  long 
existed  had  been  added  widespread  property  dainagi  and  a  monumental  rctiig.  o  jiriibleiii. 

Relief  was  reaching  the  people  to  a  nu  asurable  extent .  but  lasting  ivlnrms  and  recover, \  were 
not  yet  in  sight.  1  lie  Republic  and  its  jieopli  ,  it  appeared,  'mild  remain  poverty  stricken  lor 
some  tittle  to  come. 

In  military  strength,  and  therelm  e  m  national  security  .  tiiei  c  lir.d  bini  tremendous  groutli. 
From  a  poorly  trained  force  of  five  brigades  m  Mils,  the  H<>K  Army  was  r.ov.  an  i.Nju  i  it  need 
u ell -organi zed ,  and  vveil- equipped  force  ol  Hi  divisions.  Almigs.de  tlcse  still  stood  a  strong 

Ct ••  Ol  y  .  lt/j  *  5 . 

The  cumulative  effect  ol  tile  counterinsurgency  since  IH'ccntber  1  HO  1  had  ol  course  lreed  the 
Republic  from  the  internal  Communist  tin  cat.  Despite  the  continued  political  bickering,  no 
Other  political  group  appeared  inclined  oj  aide  to  attempt  what  the  MKLT  and  its  northern  ally 
had  lailed  to  accomplish.  Any  internal  challenge  to  the  Republic  and  the  Ithcc  administration 
Would  havi  to  is  line  ii  mi!  some  other  mm  e  urn  lul.  better  oi  gani/i  d  qiiaitei  , 
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Office’  1  94s! 

A  block  of  classified  official  records  generated  by  various  commands  and  headquarters 

within  the  Far  Fast  Command  during  the  years  1913-54  are  held  by  the  National  Archives  in 

Alexandlia,  V.i.  When  these  documents  are  declassified  or  otherwise  made  atailahlt-  tor  re 

search,  they  will  provide  amplification  ot  the  counterinsurgency  m  tin-  Republic  ol  Km  -a. 
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Continuing  China's  historic  claim  over  TP'ot, 
tlic  Chinese  Communists  used  both  concilia¬ 
tory  gestures  and  all-out  military  force  to  im¬ 
pose  Chinese  cultural  and  Communist  political 
hegemony-  in  one  of  the  least  publicized  and 
most  brutal  episodes  of  internal  onflict  el  recent 
times. 


BACKGROUND 

The  insurgency  that  occurred  in  Tibet  after  1951  was  directed  against  the  occupation  lorccs 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  -egime,  which  contended  that  Tibet  was  an  integral  part  ot  Chinn  and 
took  the  position  that  occupation  of  the  area  and  suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  purely  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.  This  point  of  view  was  tacitly  accepted  by  India,  Great  Britain,  the  I'niud  States, 
and  oven  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan.  Thus,  no  effective  outside  aid  was 
given  to  the  Tibetan  insurgents,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  were  indirectly  helped  in  their 
suppression  of  thy  rebellion. 

Throughout  its  history,  Tibet  has  been  isolated  from  the  outside  world.  Very  lew  Wcsti  ni- 
ers  have  visited  the  country,  and  it  has  bcc\  imperfectly  explored  and  surveyed.  L'ntil  uitei 
World  War  II,  communications  within  tf  country  and  with  the  outside  were  cxtraoi dinarih  pi  i na¬ 
tive,  for  example,  there  were  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  whole  of  Tibet  until  the  Chinese  occu¬ 
pation  lorces  constructed  roads.  Indeed,  Tibet's  boundaries  have  never  been  fully  demarcated 
and  Tibetan  claims  and  Chinese  counterclaims  lo  large  areas  to  the  north  and  oast  have  in  the 
past  been  the  cause  of  numerous  aimed  dashes  and  diplomatic  exchanges.  1 

Political  Tibet,  or  Tibet  proper,  with  its  capital  at  Lhasa,  is  an  area  of  some  not), mill  square 
miles,  twice  the  size  of  Texas,  Here  Tibetan  rulers  have  continuously  exercised  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  from  the  8th  century  to  1950,  when  the  Chinese  Communists  began  a  full -se, Pc  occupa¬ 
tion. 

The  Land  and  1 U  People 

Tibet  lias  often  been  called  the  roof  ot  the  world.  Throe -fourths  of  it  is  ;i  high,  tangled 
mass  of  mountain  ranges,  and  most  of  its  plateaus  and  valleys  lie  at  altitudes  of  if., out)  loci  o. 


higher  and  are  sparsely  populated.  The  area  ol  Tibet  proper  rises  from  east  to  west  and  is 
enclosed  In  mountains  on  three  sides,  on  tin  north,  by  the  Kuen  lain  and  Tang  La  ranges;  on 
the  vest  by  tli*-  Karakorum  and  l.adakh  ranges;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  Himalayas. ?  The 
sources  of  many  ul  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  are  in  Tibet:  the  Yangtze,  the  Mekong,  the  Salween, 
the  Isang-pe  ( llralmiaput  raj ,  the  Sutlej,  the'  Karneli,  and  the  great  Indus.  The  easiest  approach 
to  tin'  whole  area  is  from  southwestern  China  There  is  also  a  small  but  important  access  cor¬ 
ridor  from  India,  through  the  Chunibi  valley,  between  the  small  states  of  Sikkim  and  Bhutan. 

Lhasa,  at  2,000  feet,  and  much  of  eastern  Tiboi  have  an  average  summer  temperature  of 
no1'  T  ;  in  winter  the  temperature  rarely  falls  below  5‘’F.  In  the  higher  plateaus  and  valleys, 
summer  temperatures  rise  only  to  (K)°F.  ,  and  winier  ones  fall  as  low  as  -25° F.  Rainfall 
averages  1  (i- 1 H  inches  annually  and  snow  remains  all  year  on  the  mountains  above  altitudes  of 
12,000  or  15,000  leet.  The  eat  ern  provinces  of  Tibet  proper ,  comprising  about  two-thirds  of 
the  country,  contain  about  three-fourths  ol  the  population,  estimated  to  be  between  2.  5  and  3 
million. 3 

Hthnographically ,  Tilict  includes  the  large  area  north  of  the  Himalaya  ranges,  primarily 
inhabited  by  people  of  Tioetan  racial  stock,  who  have  long  been  under  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  Tibetan  lamas  in  the  great  monasteries.  It  extends  north  and  east  into  parts  of  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Sinkiang,  Szechuan,  and  Sikang,  it  also  includes  Ladakh,  the  northern  district  of 
Kashmir. 

The  Tibetans  are  not  a  Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese  have  looked  upon  them  as  a  separate 
race  for  2,000  years.  They  are  descendants  of  early  migrants  f'om  Central  Asia  and  Mongolia, 
with  some  intermixture  with  the  tribes  from  Y'unnan  ano  adjacent  areas  of  China.  In  eastern 
Tibet,  the  Kiiamba  (sometimes  spelled  Khampaj  and  Amdowa  tribesmen  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  belligerency  toward  any  evidence  of  central  control  by  Lhasa.  This  belligerency  has 
been  tempered  by  the  all -pervading  influence  of  the  lamas  and  monks  of  the  great  monasteries, 
numbering  perhaps  as  many  as  300,000  throughout  all  of  Tibet  proper . 1  It  is  these  eastern 
Tibetans  who  were  particularly  resistant  to  Chinese  authority  and  who,  after  1950,  sup.plied  the 
principal  rebel  forces  against  the  Chinese. 

Buddhism,  and  ihr  Dalai  Lama 

Buddhism  was  brought  into  Tibet  around  700  A  1),  and  was  modified  and  adapted  into  a 
unique  religious  system.  Thousands  of  young  hoys— traditionally ,  one  !>oy  from  each  family  — 
U'l.amc  monks,  living  a  celibate  life  in  monasteries  supervised  by  the  senior  monks  or  lamas. 
The  spiritual  and  temporal  ruler  ul  Tibet  was  the  Dalai  Larna,  traditionally  "discovered"  as  a 
small  boy  by  means  of  religious  'nation  and  subsequently  enthroned  in  Lhasa,  The  first. 

Dalai  Lama,  T'.song-Khapn  (Lob/.ang  Trapkal,  was  installed  in  the  capital  in  1357  A  I).  For  a 
h  ng  tune  he  was  primarily  a  spiritual  ruler  while  laymen  exercised  temporal  power,  as  in 
most  kingdoms  of  Asia. 


Chinese  Influence  and  Role 

In  1G42,  the  powerful  monasteries  around  Shigatse  in  south  central  Tibet,  particularly  the 
Tashilhunpo  Monastery,  were  able  to  exert  enough  influence  to  "discover"  a  Secondary  spirit¬ 
ual  lender,  the  Panehcn  Lama.  The  Chinese  have  traditionally  seen  in  the  person  of  the  Pnnehen 
1  Alina  a  vehicle  of  potential  Chinese  domination  of  Tibet,  since  the  successive  Dalai  Lamas  and 
their  religious  and  lay  advisers  have  remained  implacably  hostile  to  any  increase  in  Chinese 
influence.  Until  19G5,  the  Chinese  extolled  the  seventh  Panehcn  Lama,  Chokyi  Gynltsen,  as  the 
symbol  of  Tibelun  "autonomy"  in  Lhasa. 

Until  1720,  Tibet  exhibited  the  common  pattern  of  Asian  polities,  as  factions  lose  and  foil. 
Rival  groups  fought  for  power  by  mobilizing  support  from  the  chief  lamas  of  the  great  monas¬ 
teries,  by  bargaining  and  diplomacy,  and  sometimes  by  fighting.  In  1720,  the  Ch'ing  (Manchul 
emperors  of  China  were  able  to  establish  an  overlordship  of  sorts  over  Tibet  proper.  Although 
Chinese  armed  forces  and  representatives  of  the  Emperor  were  present  in  Lhasa  to  "guide"  the 
Tibetans  and  enforce  their  advice,  the  general  structure  of  government  and  religion  in  Tibet 
was  not  greatly  disturbed.  As  Manchn  rule  in  China  weakened  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Dalai  Lama  was  able  to  assume  temporal  power  in  1895.  Irritated  at  this  virtual  as¬ 
sertion  of  independence,  the  Chinese  Emperor,  who  regarded  the  Dalai  Lama  as  his  vassal, 
sent  armed  expeditions  to  Tibet  to  enforce  Chinese  suzerainty  over  the  area.  In  1904,  the 
Dalai  Lama  and  a  small  entourage  were  forced  to  flee  to  India,  maintaining  a  kind  of  govorn- 
ment-in-exile  until  Sun  Vat-sen's  revolution  in  China  overthrew  the  Manehus  in  1911.  Chinese 
troops  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  Tibet  in  1912,  leaving  only  nominal  Chinese  representa¬ 
tion  in  Lhasa.  Taking  advantage  of  chaotic  conditions  in  China,  the  13th  Dalai  Lama  returned 
to  Lhasa  in  1913  and  assumed  political  control  of  Tibet  proper.  ’■>  "Prom  1912  to  1900,  there 
was  no  Chinese  law,  no  Chinese  judge,  no  Chinese  policeman  on  the  street  corner;  there  was 
no  Chinese  newspaper ,  no  Cnincse  soldier,  and  even  no  representative  of  the  Clnnese  Govern¬ 
ment"  in  Tibet.  * 

Economic  Conditions  Under  a  Thearr  V 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  great  monasteries  rests  on  the  insepa¬ 
rability  of  church  and  suite  in  Tibet  As  in  most  Asian  kingdoms  before  the  period  of  colonialism, 
all  land  in  Tihct  belonged  to  the  ruler.  Very  early,  large  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the 
monasteries  and  to  certain  Tibetan  nobles  of  the  court  in  Lhasa.  Small  landholdings  were  given 
to  faithful  retainers  or  soldiers  by  dispensation  ol  the  Daiai  Lama  or  his  deputies.  Tibetan 
farmers  were  under  the  control  of  agents  of  the  landlord  and,  by  the  present  century,  a  siz¬ 
able  middle  class  of  "tiupervi tors"  had  developed.  Under  this  system,  which  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  were  to  call  a  feudal  or  slave  system,  the  large  monasteries  accumulated  considerable 
wealth  and.  through  the  allegiance  of  the  peasants  on  their  lands,  a  considerable  amount  of 
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political  power.  This  was  also  true  of  a  number  of  lay  Tibetan  nobles  who  had  received 
large  grants  of  land.? 


Regardless  of  Chinese  Communist  charges  about  serfdom  and  feudalism,  the  Tibetan 
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srvers,  were  not  generally  downtrodden  or  exploited  by 


the  landed  proprietors,  whether  lamas  or  nobles.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Tibetans  were  no¬ 
madic  herdsmen,  under  no  control  except  for  the  general  influence  of  the  lamas  and  monks. 

The  Tibetan  people  as  a  whole  on  joyed  a  fairly  high  standard  of  living  by  Asian  standards. 

Every  Tibetan  was  a  trader,  and  barter  rather  than  exchange  of  goods  for  money  was  the  rule.. 
Until  1950,  Tibet  was  a  net  exporter  of  food  and  no  serious  famines  occurred  in  the  country. 
Main  exports  were  wool,  skins,  hides,  and  borax  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $1  million  a 
year.  These  exports  were  more  than  enough  to  balance  imports;  of  brick  tea,  porcelains,  and 
silk  from  China  and  of  iron,  copper,  cotton  textiles,  rice,  sugar,  and  household  goods  from 
India.  The  principal  trade  route  ran  south  from  Lhasa  through  the  Churnbi  valley  to  Kalimpong 
and  thence  to  Calcutta.  & 


Governmental  Structure 

Prior  to  1950,  the  Tibetan  government  had  a  dual  form  of  organization.  Leading  lamas 
shared  governmental  power  with  lay  nobles.  The  chief  administrative  organ  was  a  council  (the 
Kashagl  and  both  monks  and  lay  Tibetans  held  posts  in  the  administration  of  the  various  prov¬ 
inces  and  districts,.  This  hierarchical  form  of  government,  although  highly  undemocratic  by 
Western  standards,  worked  well  for  the  Tibetans.  Peasants  and  herdsmen  had  a  channel  for 
the  expression  of  grievances  through  the  civil  or  religious  administrators.  Unemployment  was 
extremely  low,  and  the  family  system  took  care  of  those  who  were  indigent.  The  tribal  system 
in  eastern  Tibet  followed  longstanding  traditions  which  provided  many  of  the  modern  "social 
services"  that  are  assigned  to  government  in  the  West. 

In  the  period  between  1913  and  1950,  the  Tibetan  government  under  the  Dalai  Lama  was 
virtually  Independent  and  carried  on  its  own  foreign  relations  with  the  British  and  Indians.  In 
1949,  there  was  a  British  mission  in  Lhasa,  and  Indian  trade  agents  were  located  In  the  princi¬ 
pal  trading  centers  close  to  the  Indian  border.  The  British  manned  radio  communications  cen¬ 
ters  in  Lhasa  and  in  Chamdo,  the  capital  of  eastern  Tibet,  for  the  Tibetan  government.  The 
Chinese  also  had  a  radio  station  in  Lhasa. 


China  Capitalise *  on  Internal  Unrest 

In  spite  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  peaceful  character  of  Tibet  and  the  adequate  operations  of 
its  government,  the  Khamba  and  Amdowa  tribesmen  in  eastern  Tibet  chafed  at  Lhasa's  control. 
There  is  evidence  that,  after  1945,  these  tribes  and  their  leaders  had  become  especially 
restive  and  were  plotting  to  achieve  a  greater  autonomy  from  Lhasa,  some  even  talking  of  the 
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possibility  of  marching  on  the  capital  and  seizing  control  of  the  government.  Chinese  officials 
in  neaiby  areas  wete  perfectly  aware  of  these  developments  and  were  themselves  plotting  to 
take  over  large  portions  ol  eastern  Tibet,  which  they  regarded  as  rightfully  a  part  of  Chinn. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  in  Chungking,  and  later  in  Nanking,  was  anxious  to  take  over 
the  whole  of  Tibet,  Across  the  undemareated  eastern  border,  many  ethnic:  Tibetans  fell  prey  to 
Chinese  blandishments,  and  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  able  to  involve  man.t  aubuibal  leaders 
in  their  machinations.  They  also  secured  "volunteers"  for  a  Tibetan  army  which  they  hoped  to 
use  against  Lhasa  at  a  .propitious  time. 3 

Betwc  a  19*15  and  the  spring  of  1950,  the  government  of  Tibet  was  higluy  distnx'oed,  not  only 
by  the?,  •‘■•velopments,  but  by  the  civil  war  in  China,  the  collapse  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government,  and  uncertainty  as  to  where  help  might  be  obtained  in  case  cite  new  Communist 
government  oi  China  should  decide  to  make  good  the.  Chinese  claim  to  Tibet.  At  this  time  the 
army  of  the  Tibetan  government  consisted  of  some  10,000  men,  armed  with  1914-type  weapons 
plus  a  few  mountain  grins  and  some  submachitu guns .  Attempts  to  get  British  assistance  in  mil¬ 
itary  training  and  requests  to  Britain  and  India  for  arms  had  met  with  oniy  small  success 

The  Chinese  Communists  lost  no  time  in  incorporating  approximately  10,000  dissident 
Tibetans  into  a  force  which— although  poorly  armed  and  led  and  only  partially  trained— they 
hoped  would  assist  tne  regular  units  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA,  the  regular  Chinese 
Communist  armed  force'  in  the  eventual  occupation  r  id  "lib  ration"  of  Tibet . 

Tibet  Seeks  uutside  Aid 

Recognizing  the  danger,  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  advisers  decided  to  call  for  help  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1950,  sent  Tibetan  missiors  to  India,  Nepal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
to  explain  their  case  and  ask  assistance.  They  also  chose  a  mission  to  go  to  China  in  an 
attempt  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Chinese  Communists  Bu’  the  Tibetans  had  failed  to 
reckon  with  the  1950  international  political  situation.  i®  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United 
Kingdom  gave  any  encouragement,,  and  the  mission  to  Peking  ran  into  difficulties. 

The  Chinese  Communists  Penetrate  Tibet 

In  August  1950,  with  Communist  control  consolidated  over  mainland  China,  Chinese  Pre¬ 
mier  Mao  Tse-tung  announced  that  the  "liberation  of  Tibet"  would  shortly  begin .  A  large-scale 
Chinese  propaganda  campaign  was  begun  against  "feudal"  Tibet  and  its  "slave-society."  By 
October,  PLA  forces,  numbering  probably  some  20,000  troops  plus  10,000  Tibetans,  began  the 

"liberation"  of  eastern  Tibet,  the  area  of  easiest  access  from  China.  At  the  same  time,  smaller 

!*. 

Chinese  Communist  army  units  penetrated  northern  Tibet,  aiming  for  the  capital  at  Lhasa.’ ■ 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Chinese  hoped  to  overwhelm  any  Tibetan  resistance  by  massive 
numbers,  but  they  were  ill-prepared  to  fight  at  the  end  of  long  transport  lines  and  in  high 
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altitudes,  The  FLA,  with  the  help  of  its  Tibetan  forces,  captured  Chanuio,  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Khani  and  Anulo .  According  to  ti  e  Tibetans,  whose  estimates  were  con¬ 
firmed  b\  Chinese  Communist  sources,  Chinese  casualties  amounted  to  2,500  killed  in  action, 


2,000  to  4,000  dead  from  cold,  hunger,  or  disease,  2,000  missing,  and  an  unknown  number 
wounded.  Casualties  among  the  Tibetans  were  equally  high,  for  the  Khamba  and  Amdowa  tribes¬ 
men  resisted  fiercely  in  spite  of  command  problems  and  inadequate  arms  and  logistic  support. 
There  were  two  dividends  to  the  Chinese  Communists  from  this  initial  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  occupation  of  Tibet  proper.  First,  they  captured  the  Governor  oi  Chamdo,  Ngabo  Ngawang 
Jig, lie,  who  was  later  released  and  has  since  faithfully  collaborated  with  the  Chinese.  Second, 
they  learned  that  problems  invohed  in  fighting  in  Tibet  were  quite  different  from  those  in  China 
and  that  adequate  food,  medical  assistance,  and  movement  of  supplies  were  essential.  :2 


5  ibet  Appeals  to  the  United  Nations 

With  the  Chinese  Communist  occupation  of  Chamdo  and  eastern  Tibet  in  1950,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  the  Tibetan  government's  wireless  station  in  Chamdo,  communication  between 
Lhasa  and  the  outside  world  became  erratic.  Nevertheless,  the  Tibetan  government  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1950,  appealed  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Tibetans  contended  that  Chinese  claims  to 
Tibet  as  an  integral  part  of  China  were  not  in  accord  with  the  facts  nor  with  Tibetan  feelings; 
that  if  the  Chinese  wanted  to  press  their  claims,  against  Tibetan  opposition,  peaceful  methods 
could  have  been  employed.  The  Tibetans  charged  that  the  Chinese  resort  to  force  in  eastern 
Tibet  was  a  clear  case  of  aggression. 

But  only  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  acted  to  support  the  Tibetan  case.  The  British  rep¬ 
resentative  ■  leaded  lack  of  information  from  Tibet  and  uncertainty  about  its  legal  st.  us .  This 
view  was  supported  by  India  with  the  expressed  hope  that  everything  would  be  settled  peacefully. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Nationalist  China  both  opposed  discussion  of  the  Tibetan  appeal  on  grounds 
that  Tibet  had  always  been  an  integral  part  of  China.  The  United  States  agreed  to  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  accepting  the  Indian  point  of  view.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  Tibet  in  the 
United  Nations  for  nine  years, 


The  Dalai  Lama  Accepts  Terms 

The  unexpected  strength  of  the  Tibetan  resistance  and  problems  of  logistics  had  set  back  the 
Chinese  Communist  timetable.  Further  major  military  action  was  postponed  throughout  the 
winter  season  of  1950-51.  Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  had  succeeded  in  occupying  eastern  Tibet 
and  a  small  force  had  crossed  into  western  Tibet,  apparently  making  its  way  over  the  high- 
altitude  Aksai  Chin  plateau.  This  force  took  the  Tibetans  in  the  west  by  complete  surprise  and 
resistance  was  quickly  subdued.  A  Chinese  representative  with  an  armed  guard  took  up  resi¬ 
dence  in  Lhasa.  One  factor,  however,  served  to  block  Chinese  Communist  plans  for  bringing  the 
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Tibetan  government  to  heel,  this  was  the  continued  opposition  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  his  supporters 
among  the  lamas  of  the  great  monasteries,  and  a  loyal  corps  of  Tibetan  officials.  At  the  height 
of  the  figliitng  around  Chamdo,  the  Dalai  Lama  had  been  persuaded  to  flee  Lhasa  with  a  number 
of  high  officials  and  to  take  up  resilience  in  the  Chumbi  valley,  from  which  point  he  could  easily 
cross  into  India  if  necessary.*3 

burly  in  1961,  the  Chinese  Communists  decided  to  negotiate  with  the  Tibetan  government, 
emissaries  from  Peking  reached  Lhasa  during  the  winter  months.  The  captures!  governor  ol 
Chamdo  was  used  as  a  chief  contact  with  the  D.dai  Lama  in  the  Chumbi  valley,  anil  by  IP  ay  the 
details  of  an  agreement  were  worked  out.  m  Sino-Tibetan  17 -point  agreement  was  signed  in 
Lhasa  or  May  23  with  the  approval  of  the  I  ai  Lama.  The  Tibetan  government  was  apparently 
recognized  as  tin  autonomous  entity  with"  :  y  Chinese  Communist  governmental  structure,  and 
Peking  agreed  not  to  alter  the  existing  political  system  of  Tibet  or  the  status,  |*iwers,  or  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  Tibetan  religious  system  was  to  be  protected  and  there  were  to  be 
no  compulsory  reforms  by  the  Peking  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  provided 
for  integration  of  the  Tibetan  Army  within  the  People's  Liberation  Army  in  Tibet  and  for 
appointment  of  an  administrative  and  military  committee  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  it 

INSURGENCY 

Reaction  among  the  tribes  in  eastern  Tibet  was  mixed  when  Chinese  forces  occupied  that 
area  in  1950.  The  Chinese  undoubtedly  hoped  that  the  10,001)  Tibetans  recruited  from  the  east¬ 
ern  border  areas  would  help  give  an  appearance  of  a  true  "liberation"  of  the  Tibetan  people 
from  the  "reactionary"  and  "feudal"  government  in  Lhasa.  However,  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
sources  have  estimated  that  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  Tibetan  recruits  defected  after 
the  fall  of  Chamdo,  and  some  turned  insurgent  against  the  Chinese. 

Many  Tibetan  defectors  returned  to  their  homes,  while  others  became  wanderers  or  bandits. 
Harried  by  the  new  Chinese  rulers,  the  Khamba  and  ‘  .dowa  tribesmen  forgot  their  internal  dif¬ 
ferences  with  Lhasa  and  rallied  to  meet  the  new  menace  to  their  freedom.  Monks  in  the  large 
monasteries  such  as  that  of  Sera— long  known  for  its  defense  of  things  Tibetan— provided  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  eastern  Tibetan  tribesmen. 

By  1352,  however,  the  Chinese  had  dealt  so  ruthlessly  with  these  groups  that  any  organized 
Tibetan  resistance  appeared  to  have  been  ended.  Furthermore,  the  return  of  the  Dalai  Lama  to 
Lhasa  in  July  set  an  example  for  large  numbers  of  i  ibetans  who  were  persuaded  to  accept 
Chinese  "assistance"  in  the  modernization  of  their  country.  ))■ 

Five  Yeut»  of  Uneasy  Maneuvering 

An  uneasy  calm  settled  over  Tibet.  The  Tibetans  did  not  openly  resist  the  expansion  of 
Chinese  influence.  There  were  many  visible  evidences  of  the  Communist  promise  to  "develop" 


Tibet,  in  the  sluipe  of  roads,  communication^,  ami  attempts  at  agricultural  improvement.  Also, 
the  Chinese  Communist  representatives  in  Lhasa  j>ersuatk'd  the  Tilietnn  leaders  that  a  new  and 
better  Tibeian  government  was  coming  into  being  with  the  Chinese  only  advising  in  the  back¬ 
ground  , 

In  Septcmlier  195-1,  the  Dalai  Lama  agreed  to  go  to  Peking,  and  he  and  several  high  leaders 
remained  there  until  March  1955.  His  attendance  at  various  official  meetings  was,  however,  so 
manipulated  that  he  appeared  as  a  leader  of  an  autonomous  area  of  China,  thus  supporting  the 
Communist  contention  that  Tibet  was  an  integral  part  of  China.  The  absence  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
from  Lhasa  also  served  as  a  cheek  on  insurgent  activity  in  Tibet,  since  the  Khamba  and  Amdown 
rebels  feared  that  he  might  be  incarcerated  or  physically  harmed  If  they  instigated  any  serious 
trouble,  t* 

On  the  Dalai  Lama's  return  to  Lhasa,  arrangements  were  made  for  setting  up  the  Unified 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Autonomous  Region  of  Tibet  .  A  number  of  highly  placed  reli¬ 
gious  and  lay  Tibetan  leaders  were  involved  in  the  work  of  this  body  and  its  subsidiary  com¬ 
mittees.  Again  the  Tibetans  hoped  to  retain  their  own  religion  and  form  of  society. 

Increasing  Discontent  With  Chinese  Actions 

Although  there  was  no  organized  insurgency  between  1952  and  1956,  the  roots  of  unrest  re¬ 
mained  and  grew .  The  large  numbers  of  tribesmen  who  had  fled  or  been  driven  by  the  Chinese 
into  central  Tibet  and  Lhasa  brought  with  them  tales  of  Communist  Chlneee  rapacity.  Stories  of 
the  sack  of  monasteries,  of  brutal  treatment  of  the  population  including  women  and  children,  and 
of  public  humiliation  of  lamas  and  monks  stirred  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  Tibetans  in  Lhasa 
and  in  the  great  monasteries.  These  reports  from  eastern  Tibet  were  duplicated  by  similar  re¬ 
ports  from  the  monasteries  in  outer  Tibet,  where  smaller  contingents  of  Chinese  Communist 
armies  had  penetrated,  acting  with  equal  harshness  toward  the  Tibetans. 

In  spite  of  the  Chinese  commitment  in  the  1951  agreement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Tibetan  religion,  attempts  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  monasteries  by  discrediting  the 
lamas  and  the  monks  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  increased.  Some  monasteries  were  closed 
and  religious  objects  publicly  destroyed.  An  increasing  number  of  monks  were  forced  to 
leave  their  monasteries  and  either  to  farm  the  land  or  work  on  the  extensive  roadbulUliug 
projects  Such  measures  offended  the  deep-seated  and  centuries-old  religious  convictions 
of  the  Tibetans. 

Increasing  colonization  of  eastern  Tibet  by  Chinese  settlers  and  the  presence  of  over  20,000 
Chinese  occupation  troops  placed  a  drain  on  the  food  supply.  Prices  rose  and  normal  items  of 
trade  became  scarce.  Tibetan  farmers  and  herdsmen  left  their  regular  habitats  in  search 
of  food  or  work.  Resentment  rose  against  the.  Chinese  overlord. 
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Another  major  cause  of  unrest  was  I  Ik  ruthless  and  brutal  action  of  Chinese  military  and 
local  officials  who  insisted  on  "reform"  and  introduced  a  system  of  regimentation  to  which 
neither  the  Tibetan  farmer  nor  herdsman  had  been  accustomed. t  Deportation  ol  dissident 
Tilielnns  increased  (luring  1305  and  1950  and  numbers  of  children  were  sent  to  China  "lor  educa¬ 
tional  purposes."  All  of  these  factors  helped  cause  the  outbreak  of  armed  insurgency  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  11*50. 

Tribal  Raidt  Increate,  1956-58 

Again,  the  tribesmen  in  eastern  Tibet  reacted  as  they  had  in  the  past .  Small  groups  se¬ 
cured  arms  and  began  to  raid  food  supply  convoys,  attack  small  Chinese  military  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  occasionally  blow  up  bridges  and  destroy  portions  of  the  Chinese  military  road 
network.  This  harassment  thoroughly  angered  the  Chinese  military,  who  obviously  regarded 
the  Tibetans  as  an  inferior  race,  and  their  reaction  was  thorough  and  brutal.  Public  executions 
and  attempts  to  close  down  monasteries  which  supplied  insurgent  bands,  however,  only  served  to 
further  inflame  the  Amdcwn  and  Khamba  tribes. 

Cognizant  of  the  growing  unrest  in  eastern  Tibet  and  even  in  central  Tilx't  and  the  environs 
of  Lhasa,  the  Dalai  Lama,  in  July  1956,  sent  a  special  mission  to  eastern  Tibet  to  try  to  calm 
the  tribesmen.  Although  there  was  a  brief  'ull  in  resistance  activity,  the  mission  failed.  In 
fact,  its  reports  caused  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  most  trusted  advisers  lo  conclude  thai  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  really  intent  on  destroying  th  Tibetan  religion  and  society.  It  was 
now  also  apparent  that  the  Tibetan  government  was  fast  losing  any  real  power  in  the  •  ountry . 
From  this  time  on,  clandestine  assistance  to  the  tribesmen  was  given  by  the  large  monasteries 
and  Tibetan  officials  in  the  capital,  and  I  ibetan  insurgency  grew  in  extent  ami  depth. 

During  1957,  insurgent  action  by  small  bands  of  100  lo  200  men  increased.  As  reprisals 
were  taken  in  proportion,  a  growing  number  of  disaffected  tribesmen  from  the  eastern  districts 
fled  to  central  and  southeastern  Tibet  to  escape  the  wrath  ol  the  Chinese  mil  Mary,  Their  re¬ 
peated  tales  of  brutality  and  of  the  systematic  Chinese  attempts  to  destroy  the  Tibetan  religion 
deepened  already  strong  teelings  of  resentment.  Insurgents  began  to  concentrate  in  the  districts 
surrounding  Lhasa  and  to  the  south.  By  the  fall  of  1961,  insurgent  tribesmen  were  in  control  of 
some  parts  of  the  eastern  districts  and  of  virtually  all  of  the  area  south  uT  the  Tsang-po  ltiver 
to  the  borders  of  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and  India.  It  was  reported  that  some  16,000  armed  insurgents 
were  located  in  and  around  Lhasa  and  another  5,000  to  10,000  were  roaming  ihe  central  and 
southern  areas  in  bands  100  to  200  strong. 

Insurrnnt  strength  was  sufficiently  welt  organized  in  May  195s  to  wipe  out  a  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  garrison  of  1,000  troops  only  25  miles  from  (he  capital  by  the  lull  of  that  year, 
another  garrison  of  3,000  troops  at  Tsetang.  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsang-po  ltiver  in  south¬ 
ern  Tibet  was  destroyed. 
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Elighi  of  the  Dalai  Lama 

Tlu>  winter  of  19S8-S9  slowed  down  insurgent  activity,  tint  it  wns  apparent  In  February  that  ( 
without  drastic  action  by  the  Chinese  Communists ,  tlie  insurgency  might  well  succeed.  One 
Chinese  reaction  was  an  title- m| it  to  capture  the  Dalai  Lama,  in  order  to  force  him  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  calm  the  insurgents,  When  it  became  apparent  that  Chinese  Communist  military 
forces  numbering  an  additional  20,000  to  40,000  troops  were  being  moved  into  Tibet  while,  at 
the  same  time,  direct  pressure  was  applied  to  the  Dalai  Lnma,  his  loyal  advisers  urged  him  to 
seek  asylum  in  India  rather  than  become  a  puppet .  On  the  night  of  March  17,  195!),  preceded 
by  small  groups  of  his  followers,  the  Dalai  Lama  secretly  left  Lhasa  and  made  his  way  to  the 
Indian  border  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Bhutan,  llis  route  had  been  kept  secret  and,  aided  by  un¬ 
usually  cloudy  weather  winch  made  Communist  plane  search  most  difficult,  he  was  able  to  make 
good  his  escape.  The  Dalai  Lama,  with  his  entourage,  was  given  asylum  in  Mussoorie,  a  hill 
station  north  of  New  Delhi,  India,  and  was  thus  able  to  communicate  with  the  outside  world. 

The  United  Nation «  (  on* alert  Tibetan  Question 

After  a  few  months  of  exile  In  India,  he  and  his  staff  decided  tp  try  one  more  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  Tibetans  from  absorption  by  the  Chinese. 
The  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  secured  consideration  of  the  Tibetan 
question  on  the  agenda  of  the  U. N.  General  Assembly  at  its  fall  session.  Over  the  objections  of 
the  Soviet  delegate,  but  with  the  support  of  the  United  States,  the  General  Committee  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  voted  11  to  5  with  4  abstentions  to  bring  the  matter  formally  before  the 
Assembly.  Full  discussion  took  place  on  October  20  and  21,  1959.  The  proposed  resolution 
failed  to  mention  the  Communist  People's  Republic  of  China,  the  status  of  Tibet,  or  Tibetan 
charges  of  aggression.  The  resolution,  finally  carried  by  a  vote  of  46  to  9  with  26  abstentions, 
expressed  "grave  concern"  over  "violation  of  human  rights"  in  Tibet  and  called  for  respect  for 
the  Tibetan  people's  "distinctive  cultural  and  religious  life." 

I3y  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Tibetan  insurgents  had 
been  completely  defeated  and  the  whole  area  of  Tibet  proper  had  been  brought  under  Chinese 
military  and  political  control.  According  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  staff  in  India,  Tibetan 
refugees  had  reported  that,  between  1955  and  April  1959,  over  65,000  Tibetans  had  been  killed 
and  over  10,000  Tit)etan  children  deported  to  China. 


COUNTERINSURGENCY 

Chinese  Communist  counterinsurgency  musi  be  seen  against  a  particular  historical  back¬ 
ground,  Both  the  Chinese  Nationalist  government  before  1949  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  since  1949  regarded  Tibet  as  an  integral  part  of  China.  Any  actions  taken  to 


suppress  Tibetan  insurgency  or  resistance  were  therefore  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  matters 
of  domestic  concern  or  internal  net  ion.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Tibetan  government  had  been 
virtually  free  from  Chinese  control  between  191  "  ami  1900,  had  had  an  autonomous  existence, 
and  had  even  carried  on  its  own  foreign  negotiations  witii  Croat  Hritain  and  other  countries,  the 
world  had  never  explicitly  acknowledged  Tibet's  independent  status.  The  British  and  Indian 
positions  on  this  point  had  been  equivocal. 

In  April  1994,  the  Communist  position  was  strengthened  when  the  Peking  regime  negotiated 
a  new  agreement  with  the  government  of  India.  Uy  this  agreement,  bidin  a  -  ;  '  oinmuiust  China 
accepted  the  Chinese -sponsor'd  "Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence"  (Pamhslula).  Hy  so 
doing,  the  Indian  government4*  virtually  acknowledged  the  Chines"  nociiion  H'd  Tibet  was  an 
integral  part  of  China  and  pledged  itsell  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China,  si 

An  Overview  oj  Chinese  Measures 

It  must  also  bo  noted  that  Chit)'"o  Communist  counterinsurgency  action  in  Tilx-t  was  under  ¬ 
taken  by  a  regime  that  had  no  compunction  about  using  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe, 
that  might  serve  Its  purpose.  If  the  Chinese  preferred  conciliation  and  cooperation,  they  also 
operated  on  a  "no  holds  barred"  basis  whenever  necessary.  Chinese  Communist  countei  - 
insurgency  actions  in  Tiltel  matched,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  the  methods  used  by  the  Japanese 
during  World  War  II  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  mass  executions,  reprisals,  torture,  terror¬ 
ism,  deportations,  and  even  genocide.  The  aim  of  all  Chinese  actions  was  t"  reduce  Tibet  to 
a  subject  territory,  abolish  Tibetan  religion  and  customs,  and  integrate  the  area  into  the  C  - 
nese  Communist  state.  22 

There  arc  two  distinct  periods  iri  Chinese  Communist  counterinsurgency  in  Tilict,  The 
first,  from  1901  to  190(1,  may  lie  considered  a  period  of  preventive  counterinsurgency  .  A  variety 
of  political  and  military  measures  designed  to  ensure  Chinese  domination  of  the  country  were 
combined  with  conciliatory  gestures  toward  the  Tilx’tan  government.  Many  oi  these  were  also 
designed  to  lull  Indian  and  world  opinion. 

The  Bfeomi  period  covers  me  time-span  oi  active  opposition  to  (he  organized  1  ibclan  in  ¬ 
surgency  from  the  summer  of  195G  to  the  summer  of  1959.  The  Chinese  authorities  recognized 
that  they  were  confronted  with  a  large-scale  rebellion  in  central,  eastern,  and  southern  Tibet, 
They  could  suppress  it  only  by  great  concessions— which  they  were  not  prepared  to  makc-or  by 
ruthless  and  widespread  countermeasures— which  they  were  fully  prepared  to  underlake,  condi¬ 
tioned  as  they  were  by  their  Communist  ideology.  Active  counterinsurgency  in  this  second 
period,  however,  did  not  include  any  new  techniques  or  radical  departures  from  measures 


♦The  main  advantage  of  the  agreement  for  India  was  apparent  Chinese  acceptance  of  the 
northern  Himalaya  boundary,  later  violated  by  the  Chinese  in  1962. 
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undertaken  during  the  longer,  earlier  period.  Tile  difference  was  one  ef  degree  in  intensity 
and  scope.  For  purposes  oi  clarity,  Chinese  action  in  these  two  periods  will  In'  described 
separately  and  more  or  less  chronologically . 


i'hinete  Moderni*ation  Technique! 

From  May  lit  id  ,  when  the  1 7-point  Sino-Tibetan  agreement  was  signed,  until  the  end  of 
195-i,  the  Chinese  were  generally  restrained.  Their  propaganda  w.m  directed  at  persuading  the 
Tilx-tans  that  they  were  t->  be  "liberated"  from  their  ancient,  "reactionary,"  and  "feudal"  sys¬ 
tem;  all  of  the  people  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  "free  from  the  dead  hand 
of  the  religion  and  the  power  of  the  lamas  and  monks.  "  The  first  primary  schools  set  up  by  the 
Chinese,  nerording  to  the  Dalai  l,amn,  "taught  the  Tibetan  language  as  well  as  Tibetan  prayers. 
Hut  gradually  the  Tibetan  prayers  were  dropped  and  then  the  Tibetan  language  gave  way  to 
Chinese,  "23 

Certain  steps  were  taken  to  break  the  hold  of  the  monasteries  in  eastern  Tibet.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  forced  lamas  and  monks  to  leave  the  monasteries  and  do  degrading  manual  work.  Many 
were  forced  to  abandon  celibacy  and  to  marry,  as  an  example  of  "reform."  Some  monasteries 
were  closed  and  lamas  and  monks  were  publicly  humiliated  or  executed,  religious  objects  were 
publicly  destroyed. 

Positive  action  was  simultaneously  taken  to  demonstrate  to  the  Tibetans  the  advantages  of 
"liberation.  "  Two  new  roads  linking  Lhasa  with  China  proper  were  pushed  to  completion,  one 
from  tho  east  and  one  from  the  northeast.  Thousands  of  Tibetans,  Including  monks,  were 
forced  to  work  on  these  roads,  but  were  generally  adequately  fed  and  housed.  Nonetheless,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  source,  about  a  quarter  of  these  people  died  of  cold,  hunger,  or  fatigue.  Given 
a  stead!'  diet  of  propaganda ,  they  showed  little  sign  of  rebellion  while  the  road  construction 
projects  were  underway  from  1952  to  1956.  As  fast  as  road  transport  became  usable,  Chinese 
technicians—  experts  in  animal  husbandry  to  work  with  the  herdsmen,  experts  on  agriculture  to 
instruct  the  farmers,  and  cadres  to  organize  village  communes  and  cooperatives— fanned  out 
Into  central  and  eastern  Tibet.  Thus,  for  s  while,  many  Tibetans  were  given  visible  evidence 
of  the  modernization  of  their  country’  which  the  Chinese  had  promised. 

The  Chinese  Gain  Control  of  the  Dalai  Lama 

At  the  higher  level  of  Tibetan  government,  Gen.  Chang  Ching-wu  was  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  Administrator  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs  for  Tibet  by  the  Peking  regime  In  July- 
1952.  He  immediately  made  a  special  trip  to  talk  with  the  Dalai  Lama  tn  the  Chumbi  valley 
and  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Lhasa.  General  Chang  moved  cautioueiy  but  nonetheless  firmly 
to  establish  dominance  over  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  loyal  associates.  Certain  Tibetan  minis¬ 
ters,  regarded  as  too  anti-  nlnese,  were  forced  out  of  office.  The  absence  of  the  Dalai  Lama 


ID  Peking  from  September  190-t  to  March  1!),>5  \v;is  used  by  the  Cliim-sr  ndministi  aUuii  in  lilict 
to  consolidate  their  political  ami  military  control,  while  the  Tibetans,  fcarlul  ol  harm  to  the 
Dalai  l.ania,  avoidcu  trouble.  When  he  returned,  the  Chinese  Communists  immediately  insti¬ 
tute  <1  the  Citified  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Autonomous  Krgion  oi  Tiliei  (i  i’CAitl  !  which, 
through  its  numerous  subcommittees,  involved  almost  all  tile  high  bunas  and  lay  oflieials  in  tin' 
capital  and  principal  towns.  Although  it  gradually  dawned  oil  the  Tilietan  officials  that  t'PCAHT 
was  to  be  a  vehic  le  for  Chinese  communist  political  control ,  there  was  little  they  could  do  to 
oppose  it.  2b  Thus  the  Chinese  gained  cooperation,  alK-it  grudging  and  lormal,  lrom  the  Tibetan 
administration. 

r 

Suppression  oj  Insurgent  Violence  ^ 

During  1935  and  early  195ti,  the  Chinese  became  aware  of  a  growing  unrest  in  the  eastern 
and  central  area  of  Tibet.  At  any  sign  of  overt  armed  resistance,  they  quickly  moved  in  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  crush  it.  lty  the  fail  of  1959,  however,  it  became  obvious  to  Tiuetrns  and  Chi¬ 
nese  alike  that  preventive  counterinsurgency  measures  and  somehow  been  insufficient.  In  suite 
of  attempts  to  disarm  the  villagers,  tanners,  and  herdsmen,  a  growing  numlier  of  armed  b;  nds 
were  roaming  the  countryside,  pillaging  and  attacking  isolated  Chinese  military  outposts. 

Consequently,  the  Chinese  intensified  their  direct  counterinsurgency  activities.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  military  rounded  up  small  insurgent  groups,  punishing  them  on  the  spot.  Mass  reprisals 
against  villages  were  increased  and  more  systematic  methods  ol  rooting  out  dissidents  in  the 
monasteries  wore  begun.  Some  monasteries  were  bombed  and  shelled,  the  monks  lorccd  out, 
and  their  leaders  publicly  executed.  In  some  eases,  head  lamas  were  dragged  to  death  by 
horses.  2b  More  Tilietans  were  deported.  Identity  cards  were  required  ol  nil  Tibetans,  and 
local  village  and  rural  committees  were  set  up  to  provide  a  core  of  informants  lor  the  Chinese 
military.  Certain  attempts  were  also  made  at  sterilization  of  both  men  and  women,  which 
later  led  the  Tibetan  refugees  to  denounce  the  Chinese  Communists  for  the  crime  of  genocide. 

It.  was  this  which  occasioned  an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  international  Commission  of 
Jurists.  The  evidence,  however,  indicated  that  sterilization  was  not  extensive  and  was  used 
specifically  as  a  terroristic  weapon  to  gain  insurgeat  compliance  ami  willingness  t.o  inform. 


China  Promise s  Belter  Conditions 

Meanwhile,  in  late  1950,  Lidia  became  dinetly  involved  in  the  situation  when  the  Dalai 
Lama,  accepting  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  2,500th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Buddha,  proceeded  to  New  Delhi,  India,  and  talked  with  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawahai  lal 
Nehru  about  the  failure  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  live  up  to  the  1951  .Sino-Tibetan  agree¬ 
ment.  lbs  complaints  Were  relayed  to  Chinese  foreign  Minister  Chou  Kn-lai,  in  New  Delhi 
on  a  goodwill  mission  at  the  time.  Chou  assured  Nehru  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 


would  be  honored  by  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Nehru  advised  the  Dalai  Lama  to  return 
to  1  .has  a . 

Publicly  and  officially,  the  Peking  regime  continued  its  propaganda  about  its  respect  for 
Tibetan  autonomy  and  the  Tibetan  religion.  In  February  1957,  Mao  Tsc-tung  made  a  public 
declaration  in  Polling  that  Tibet  was  "not  yet  ready"  for  reforms,  and  they  would  be  postponed 
"lor  at  least  five  years.  "  Following  this,  some  Chinese  troops  were  withdrawn  and  work  on 
schools,  barracks,  and  a  hydroelectric  project  was  stopped.  Not  long  after,  however,  Mao 
Tsc-tung  also  at  louneed  that  some  5  million  Chinese  would  eventually  be  settled  in  eastern  and 
central  Tibet,  and  the  flow  of  settlers  swelled  markedly.  It  is  estimated  that,  between  1951 
and  1959,  as  many  as  500,000  to  2,000,000  Chinese  settlers  moved  into  Tibet. 

This  blend  of  conciliatory  and  terroristic  methods  never  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  country, 
but  only  intensified  the  willingness  of  Tibetans  to  risk  their  li  es  and  families  in  resistance 
against  the  Chinese.  By  the  spring  1958,  the  insurgency  was  widespread. 

Increased  Military  Activity  and  Buildup 

Faced  with  this  increased  insurgency,  the  Chinese  military  moved  again  against  a  number 
of  the  major  monasteries,  intensifying  the  pattern  of  looting,  destruction,  pubPc  humiliation, 
and  desecration.  Some  monasteries  where  resistance  was  encountered  were  destroyed  by 
shelling  and  bombing.  Some  10,000  monks  were  forced  to  leave  the  monasteries;  thousands 
were  publicly  executed  as  "enemies  of  the  people,  "28  These  drastic  measures  only  increased 
insurgent  activity.  When  Chinese  garrisons  north  of  Lhasa  and  at  Tsetang  on  the  Tsang-po 
Kiver  were  wiped  out  in  May  1 908  and  estimates  showed  over  10,000  armed  Tibetan  insurgents 
in  central  and  western  Tibet,  the  Peking  regime  Itegan  a  marked  increase  of  its  Tibetan  occu¬ 
pation  forces.  During  1958-59  Chinese  troop  strength  reached  100,000,  as  compared  with  .ae 
original  force  of  25,000  in  1952.  23 

In  March  1959,  the  final  showdown  came  with  great  abruptness.  Thousands  of  Tibetan 
tribesnu  n  bad  come  into  the  capital  and  insurgent  raids  in  the  areas  surrounding  Lhasa  had  in¬ 
tensified  to  the  point  where  the  Chinese  military  had  lo  move.  Apparently  hoping  that  by  gain¬ 
ing  physical  control  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  using  him  to  calm  the  people  they  might  avoid 
harsher  measures,  the  Chinese  Communists  attempted,  somewhat  clumsily,  to  get  the  Dalai 
lama  to  visit  the  Chinese  commander's  compound.  The  Dalai  Lama,  however,  fled  Lhasa  and 
headed  for  the  Indian  border.  Having  anticipated  some  such  move,  the  Chinese-  Communist, 
military  had  b.  d  the  two  escape  routes  they  believed  the  Dalai  Lama  would  use.  Their  in¬ 
telligence  and  counterintelligence  system,  however,  was  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  tribesmen 
and  the  loyal  supporters  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  he  and  his  followers  escaped  by  going  south¬ 
eastward  and  entering  India  along  a  trait  which  follows  the  eastern  border  of  Bhutan.  There  he 


was  given  asylum  by  the  Indian  government.  Between  1959  and  1962,  an  estimated  70,000 
Tibetans  found  refuge  in  India,  Nepal,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan,  m 


Military  Reprisals  End  Insurgency 

The  escape  of  the  Dalai  Lama  having  forestalled  the  Chinese  Communists'  hope  of  using  his 
influence  and  prestige  for  their  purposes,  the  Peking  regime  consequently  moved  to  pul  down 
the  Tibetan  insurgency  by  military  means,  with  as  much  severity  as  they  thought  necessary  for 
the  task  at  hand.  Chinese  Communist  troops  in  Tibet  were  increased  to  nearly  180,000  in  the 
fall  of  1959,  and,  under  careful  direction  of  military  commanders,  large  elements  fanned  out 
to  conduct  a  series  of  sw  throughout  southern,  eastern,  and  central  Tibet.  Tibetans  even 
suspected  of  insurgency  were  ruthlessly  killed,  and  mass  reprisals  were  taken  against  whole 
families  and  villages.  In  and  around  Lhasa  an  estimated  3,000  to  5,000  Tibetans  were  killed 
and  an  unknown  number  wounded  and  captur  ed.  The  Chinese  claimed  to  have  captured  over 
8,000  weapons  with  ammunition.  Insurgent  leaders,  wherever  found,  were  publicly  executed. 

By  the  end  of  1960,  the  Chinese  Communists,  with  their  overwhelming  numbers,  superior 
arms  and  equipment,  and  the  mobility  gained  from  their  now  road  network,  had  thoroughly  and 
effectively  brought  the  whole  country  under  their  control.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  in¬ 
surgency  had  been  successfully  put  down. 

OUTCOME  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Having  secured  military  control  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  Communists  established  firm  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  political  control,  using  the  Panchen  Lama  and  Ngabo,  the  former  Governor  of 
Charndo,  and  other  Tibetan  officials  to  create  a  semblance  of  Tibetan  administration.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  Chinese  succeeded  in  integrating  Tibet  within  the  administrative  system 
of  China  proper.  Through  large-scale  settlement  of  Chinese  in  Tibet,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Tibetan  people  will  become  so  intermingled  with  the  Chinese  that  they  will  eventually  lose  their 
identity. 

With  the  paciLer  lion  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  were  free  to  complete  their  strategic  plans  to 
safeguard  their  southern  frontiers  against  any  incursions  from  the  outside.  In  order  to  provide 
military  mobility  within  Tibet,  the  Chinese  increased  road  construction  and  airfield  building, 
largely  with  Tibetan  forced  labor.  They  also  took  the  opportunity  to  stockpile  military  supplies, 
thus  giving  them  an  offensive  base  for  a  later  invasion  of  the  Indian  frontier. 

External  and  Internal  Repercussions 

Successful  suppression  of  the  Tibetan  insurgency  had  repercussions  in  India  and  on  Indian 
policy  In  granting  asylum  to  the  Dalai  Lama  and  almost  70,009  other  Tibetan  reiugees,  the 
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Indian  government  insisted  it  was  not  recognising  a  government-in-exile,  and  it  attempted  to 
prevent  political  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  hi3  representatives.  The  Indian 
press  and  many  members  of  the  Indian  Parliament,  how-ver,  were  critical  of  the  willingness  of 
tneir  government  to  accept  Chinese  claims  to  Tibet.  Fears  were  voiced  that  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nist  occupation  of  Tibet  would  result  in  direct  confrontation  between  India  and  China. 

These  fears  appeared  justified  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Chinese  Communists  had  con¬ 
structed  the  Tibet-Sinkiang  n  ad  across  the  Aksai  Chin  plateau  of  Ladakh,  a  part  of  Indian- 
controlled  Kashmir.  Then,  in  1962,  after  clashes  between  Indian  and  Chinese  patrols  in 
Ladakh,  the  Chinese  Communists  swept  across  the  northeast  Indian  frontier.  Just  as  suddenly, 
Peking  declared  a  unilateral  cease-fire  and  withdrew.  By  this  show  of  force,  the  Chinese  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effectively  sealing  off  the  southern  and  southeastern  borders  of  Tibet. 

Apart  from  the  Indian  reaction,  Chinese  Communist  suppression  of  the  Tibetan  insurgency 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  other  nations.  The  Dalai  Lama's  appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
was  answered  only  by  expressions  of  regret.  Chinese  Communist  pressure  on  India  for  a 
settlement  of  the  horder  was  increased  by  the  conclusion  of  three  other  border  agreements, 
with  Burma,  Nepal,  and  Pakistan.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  mid-1964,  an  uneasy  truce 
exists  along  the  Indian -Tibetan  border  with  no  likelihood  of  settlement  in  sight. 

Information  from  Tibet  has  been  so  meager  since  1960  that  it  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
economic  consequences  of  total  Chinese  control  over  the  area.  The  large-scale  settlement  of 
Chinese  in  central  and  eastern  Tibet  has  reduced  the  food  supply,  at  least  until  extensive  agri¬ 
cultural  development  takes  place.  Economic  losses  In  Tibet  may  be  partially  offset  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  development  of  roads  and  of  more  intensive  agriculture  and  livestock  raising.  The 
Tibetans  themselves  have  suffered  a  radical  change  in  their  society,  economy,  and  traditional 
customs.  The  Tibetan  religion  has  been  denigrated  and  discredited.  In  effect,  the  Tibetans 
have  become  second-class  citizens  in  a  Communist  system. 

Chine *e  Meaiures  Reviewed 

In  tlieii  counterinsurgency  measures  between  1951  and  1960,  the  Chinese  Communists 
useu  any  method  that  might  further  their  aim  of  complete  domination  of  the  country.  After  the 
initial  occupation,  the  Chinese  representatives  in  Lhasa  appeared  to  be  conciliatory;  then  they 
found  that  unless  they  actually  lived  up  to  the  promise  of  full  Tibetan  autonomy  contained  in  the 
Sino-Tibetan  agreement  of  1951,  they  would  encounter  substantial  resistance.  They  tried  first 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  loyal  lamas  and  officials,  and  when  this  failed, 
to  gain  control  of  his  person.  Repressive  counterinsurgency  measures  undertaken  between 
1956  and  March  1959  had  the  effect  of  hardening  the  Tibetan  will  to  resist,  and  the  insurgency 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  total  military  force  in  the  end. 
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11  is  ;ui  interesting  commentary  on  the  current  state  of  public  attitudes  and  of  cold  war 
politics  that —although  (here  was  ample  evidence  that  Chinese  eounterinsurgeney  measures  used 
in  Tibet  were  probably  the  most  ruthless,  coldblooded,  and  brutal  of  any  undertaken  anywhere 
in  the  past  few  decades*— world  opinion  was  not  aroused.  Neither  public  groups  nor  govern¬ 
ments  opposed  to  communism  made  major  use  of  the  Chinese  Communists'  suppression  of  the 
Tibetan  people  to  support  their  anti-Communist  thesis. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  indication  that  Chinese  propaganda  was  effective,  since  they  had  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  that  the  situation  in  Tibet  was  purely  an  internal  problem.  Vet  although 
the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and  the  South  African  Government  have  taken  the  same  position,  dis¬ 
cussion  has  not  been  prevented  or  deterred  in  the  United  Nations  or  in  the  public  press.  For 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetans  in  exile,  this  disinterest  in  their  plight  has  been  most  dis¬ 
heartening. 

Two  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  Chinese  counterinsurgency  in  Tibet  inaj  be  pointed  out. 
First,  even  if  one  grants  that  the  Chinese  Communists  preferred  to  "liberate"  the  Tibetans 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  Chinese-directed  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Chinese  Communists  to  permit  the  continued 
existence  of  an  alien  religious-social  system  among  a  people  undo  their  control.  Their  own 
interpretation  of  Marxist -Leninist  doctrine  dictated  that  they  should  make  every  effort  to  re¬ 
form  the  Tibetans  in  their  own  image.  Second,  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Tibetans  was  no 
worse  than  that  which  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  used  on  its  own  people  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  following  its  takeover  in  China  proper.  Vet,  Tibet  was  different:  u  was  populated  by 
non-Chinese,  and  the  Peking  regime  acted  in  a  way  comparable  to  a  colonial  power  in  Hie  old 
days  of  imperialism,  but  with  even  greater  violence  and  ruthlessness.  When  drastic  suppres  ¬ 
sive  measures  only  stirred  more  revolt,  the  Chinese  resorted  to  overwhelming  military  force 
as  the  only  method  by  which  Tibet  could  be  integrated  into  the  Communist  framework. 

It  seems  probable  that  within  two  or  three  decades  the  Chinese  Communists  will  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  so  dispersing  and  reducing  the  Tibetans  that  they  will  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
national,  racial,  or  cultural  entity. 


*After  the  spring  of  1959,  testimony  of  the  thousands  of  Tibetan  refugees  w  as  dot  umenied 
by  the  reports  of  the  international  Commission  of  Jurists.  These  first-hand  accounts  Were 
far  more  extensive  than  Accounts  of  Portuguese  counterinsurgency  in  Angola  or  even  of  South 
African  counterinsurgency. 
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TECHNICAL  APPENDIX:  THE  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


A  MI  LTJ-ALTHOR  APPROACH 

With  57  discrete  cases*  of  counterinsurgency  to  be  studied,  it  became  necessary  to  locate 
main  different  persons  to  do  the  work.  Some  of  the  cases  could  be  prepared  by  experts  within 
this  office  beyond  this,  outside  help  had  to  be  sought.  University  faculty  l:sts  were  examined; 
professional  and  academic  journals  were  reviewed  for  related  work;  area  experts  and  academic 
irlends  were  consulted  In  an  effort  to  locate  qualified  persons  available  to  undertake  the  work, 
before  anyone  was  asked  to  contribute  to  this  project,  hie  professional  reputation,  background, 
and  publications  were  checked.  A  total  of  45  persons,  mainly  from  some  14  universities, 
eventually  contributed  to  the  project. 

The  very  number  of  contributors  offered  certain  research  problems.  Most  of  these  per¬ 
sons  were  not  acquainted  writh  counterinsurgency  as  a  function  or  process  of  government;  some 
did  not  recognize  the  word.  Although  a  few  had  had  actual  experience  In  the  field,  this  was 
gen 'rally  as  insurgents,  not  counterinsurgents.  The  contributors  also  represented  a  variety  of 
backgrounds,  experiences,  ages,  points  of  view,  and  fields  of  discipline;  most  of  them  were 
not  in  direct  day-to-day  contact  with  this  office.  There  was  thus  a  high  degre  ?  of  real  danger 
that  the  final  products  would  vary,  not  only  in  quality,  but  in  focus.  Given  his  own  preferences, 
an  anthropologist  might  concentrate  on  the  primitive  tribes  of  an  area,  a  political  scientist  on 
the  theory  of  its  government,  an  economist,  on  the  state  of  its  industrial  development,  and  a 
historian  on  the  long-range  background  of  events  leading  up  to  the  insurgent-counterinsurgent 
situation.  In  short,  it  was  apparent  that,  to  avoid  ending  with  an  assortment  of  diverse  and  in¬ 
compatible  studies,  some  constructive  methodological  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  guide  and  focus 
the  work  of  the  contributors  and  to  provide  for  comparability  of  effort  and  achievement. 


STANDARDIZATION  Of  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  major  means  by  which  the  researui  effort  was  standardized  was  through  the  use  of  a 
tool  known  as  "The  Information  Categories."  Created  by  the  editors  as  a  short  taxonomic  guide , 
this  was  a  list  of  91  categories  of  critical  information  on  internal  conflict,  divided  into  four 

•For  the  criteria  used  in  selecting  cases  and  the  complete  alphabetical  list  ol  cases,  see 
"Introduction. " 
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major  substantive  sections— Background,  Insurgency,  Counterinsurgency  and  Outcome  and 
Conclusions — with  a  final  Working  Aids  section.  There  were  20  categories  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  background  facts,  25  concerning  the  insurgent  situation,  30  concerning  counterinsur¬ 
gency,  12  concerning  outcome  and  conclusions,  and  4  on  such  details  as  chronology,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  maps,  and  illustrations 

Lach  contributor  was  asked  to  answer  the  91  information  categories  (listed  below)  before  he 
proceeded  to  write  an  essay  on  the  case.  Thus  ft  was  assured  that,  although  cases  might  differ 
radically ,  the  same  kinds  of  questions  had  been  considered  for  each  and  a  certain  degree  of 
standardization  of  approach  obtained. 
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Table  1:  THE  INFORM  A  TiON  CATEGORIES 


Section  I:  Background  hactx 

The  Country 

1.  Size  of  country  (compare  to  a  stale) 

2.  Terrain 

3.  Climate 

Ethnic  and  Social  Background  Factors 

4.  Size  of  population  and  geographical  distribution 

5.  Ethnic  groups  (numbers  and/or  percentages) 

6.  Religions  (numbers  and/or  percentages) 

7.  Briefly  characterize  the  familial,  ethnic,  and  social  patterns  that  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  bearing  on  the  insurgency  (e.g,  ,  urban,  rural,  and  regional  dif¬ 
ferences,  traditional  view  towards  violence). 

6.  Rank  (1-2-3)  in  order  of  importance  those  factors  noted  in  category  7, 

Economic  Factors 

9,  Characterize  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  country  (e.g.  ,  agricultural- 
industrial-commercial  ratio,  GNP)  and  its  standard  of  living  (e.g.  ,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  farming  conditions,  distribution  of  wealth  within  state,  wealth  of  people 
in  relation  to  their  neighbors,  etc.)  at  the  time  insurgency  began. 

10.  Rank  those  economic  conditions  that  affected  the  outbreak  or  growth  of  the 
Insurgency. 

Political  Factors 

11.  Form  of  government  (at  the  outbreak  of  insurgency) 

12.  Major  political  parties 

13.  Major  political  figures 

14.  Popularity  of  government  (e.g.  ,  bases  of  support,  antigovernment  sentiment) 

15.  Antigovernment  political  groups  (e.g.,  number,  aims,  relative  importance) 

16.  Role  of  communism  (may  be  same  as  #15) 

17.  Rank  the  political  conditions  which  especially  affected  the  outbreak  in¬ 
growth  ol  the  insurgency. 

Military  Factors 

IS.  Briefly  describe  and  rank  according  to  importance  any  military  conditions 
that  affected  the  outbreak  or  growth  of  the  insurgency, 

Gth er  Factors 

19.  List  and  rank  any  conditions  not  noted  above  that  affected  the  outbreak  or 
growth  of  the  insurgency  >e,g.  .  foreign  occupation). 

Ranking  Between  Factors 

20,  Li3t  in  descending  order  of  importance  the  conditions  or  factors  noted  in 
1-19  above  that  you  feel  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  insurgency, 


Table  1  ( "ontinued) 

Section  II:  The  Innurgenry 

Form  of  Insurgency 

71 ,  For  each  of  the  following  forms  which  are  applicable,  give,  if  possible,  the 
approximate  dates  for  such  activity,  the  area(s)  allected,  and  any  special 
features  of  such  activity: 

a.  Underground  resistance 

b.  Overt  guerrilla  warfare 
o.  Insurgent  area  control 

d.  Use  of  conventional  tactics  (i.e.,  positional  or  large-scale  warfare) 

Political  Phase  of  Insurgency.  Answer  22-29  for  each  major  resistance  group. 

22.  Political  organi/ationts) 

23.  Major  political  leaders 

24.  Political  aims 

25.  Communist  involvement  (e.g.,  kind  and  degree,  leaders,  organisation) 

26.  '’opular  support  (at  varying  dates  and  places! 

27.  Underground  strength  and  organization 

28.  Underground  operations  (propaganda ,  terrorism,  e.c.l 

29.  Relationships  and  interaction  among  political  resistance  groups 

Military  Phase  of  Insurgency.  Answer  30-38  for  each  major  resistance  group. 

30.  Military  organization  of  fighting  units 

31.  Major  military  figures 

32.  Recruitment,  training,  and  indoctrination  of  troops 

33.  Local  logistic  suppoii: 

a.  Mobile 

b.  Fixed  bases 

c.  Equipment  and  supplies 

34.  Strengths  (at  varying  dates,  particularly  at  start  and  finish,  and  high  and  low 

points) 

35.  Insurgent  casualties  (if  possible,  distinguish  as  to  dead,  wounded,  and 

missing) 

36.  Strategy  and  tactics  (describe  briefly) 

37.  Intelligence  and  countcrintclligenre 

38.  Special  features  (e.g.  ,  tribalism,  special  ceremonies) 

39.  Interrelationships  and  interaction  of  guerrilla  groups 

External  Aid  for  Insurgents.  Answer  40-44  for  each  major  resistance  group. 

40.  Countries  involved 

41.  Date(s)  aid  began  and  ended 

42.  Form  and  degree  of  aid; 

a.  Personnel  (type  of  work,  relation  with  insurgents,  numbers,  etc.) 


b.  Supplies  (type,  a  mourn ,  how  delivered) 
e.  Sanctuary  (where,  use,  etc.) 

d.  Cost  ol  aid  (give  basis  for  estimate,  personnel  casualties,  supply  tons, 

aircraft  losses) 

e.  Other 


Table  1  (continued) 

43.  Effect  of  outside  aid  on  insurgency  situation ,  both  military  anu  political 

44.  International  reactions  to  external  aid  for  insurgents 

Ranking  Between  Factors 

45.  List  and  rank  those  features  of  the  Insurgency  situation  discussed  in  cate¬ 
gories  21-44  above  that  should  be  emphasized  in  any  discussion  o(  the 
Subject. 


Section  III:  Counterinsurgency 

Recognition  of  the  Problem  and  initial  Response 

46.  Describe  briefly  (a)  the  first  recognition  of  and  (b)  the  first  concerted  response 
to  the  ins  mgercy  problem  by  the  counterinsurgents. 

Indigenous  Counterinsurgency  Forces 

47.  General  organization  of  forces  (including  tactical  troops;  p  lice  at  national, 
local,  and  municipal  levels;  paramilitary  units;  pro-government  political 
and  social  organizations) 

48.  Major  military  figures 

49.  Strengths  (at  vary  ing  times  and  places) 

50.  Recruitment  and  training  of  special  counterinsurgency  troops 

51.  Casualties  (distinguish  as  to  dead,  wounded,  and  missing): 

a.  Military 

b.  Civil  administration 

c.  Civilians 

External  Aid  for  Counterinsurgent  Forces 

52.  Identify  the  most  applicable  role  of  non-indigenous  counterinsurgent  forces  in 
one  (or  more)  of  the  following  terms: 

a.  Colonial  power 

b.  Friendly  power 

c.  Occupier 

d.  Dominant  area  power  <e.  g.  ,  Russia  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  United 
States  In  Latin  America) 

e.  Regional  organization  (NATO,  OAS) 
f  .  World  organization  (United  Nations) 

53.  Describe  their  relationship  to  indigenous  forces  (e,g,  ,  as  advisers,  leaders, 
tactical  forces,  etc.). 

54.  Organization  of  such  forces  at  varying  times  and  places 

55.  Major  foreign  figures  involved  in  counterinsurgency 

56.  Strengths  (at  varying  limes  and  places) 

57.  Recruitment  and  training  of  troops 

58.  Casualties  (distinguish  as  to  dead,  wounded,  and  missing): 

a.  Military 

b.  Civil  administration 

c.  Civilians 
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Tabie  1  (continued) 


5S1.  Economic  aid,  including  technical  personnel,  equipment,  and  funds 
CO.  Home  country  reaction  to  involvement  of  non-indlgenous  forces  in  counter- 
insurgency 

61,  international  reaction  to  involvement  of  non-indigenous  forces  i.  counterin¬ 
surgency: 

a.  Free  world 

b.  Communist 

c.  Uncommitted 

Military  Measures 

B2 .  Strategy 

63.  Tactics: 

a.  Field  operations 

b.  Airpower 

c.  Amphibious  and  naval  power 

d.  Psywar  field  operations  (distinguish  three  targets:  enemy  personnel, 
PGW's,  local  population  in  operational  areas) 

e.  Other  special  features  (e.g.  ,  pseudo-gangs) 

64.  Intelligence  and  counterintelligence 

65.  Logistics 

66.  Special  military  problems 

67.  Rank  measures  according  to  effectiveness. 

Non  military  Measures 

68.  Economic  and  Bocial  reforms  (note  timing) 

69.  Political,  administrative,  and  legal  reforms  (note  timing) 

70.  Offers  of  armistice  and  parole;  settlement  and  rehabilitation  of  active  in¬ 
surgents 

71.  Population  management  and  control: 

a.  Civic  action  programs 

b.  Resettlement  programs 

c.  Control  of  sabotage  and  subversion 

d.  Riot  and  strike  control,  curfews 

e.  Intimidation,  repression,  coercion  (e.g.,  collective  punishments,  re¬ 
prisals,  hostages) 

f .  (Xher  measures 

72.  Political  ideology  and  indoctrination — psyops,  slogans,  etc. ;  information  media 
(radio,  press,  etc.) 

Other  External  Info >cnces  on  Counterinsurgency 

73.  Describe  briefly  any  critical  external  influence  by  powers  other  than  the 
dominant  external  counterinsurgent  force  (e.g.  ,  British  aid  in  South  Vietnam 
where  U.S.  is  dominant  external  counterinsurgency  force). 

Ranking 

74.  List,  in  order  of  importance,  the  military  and  nonmilttary  measures  that  were 
of  greatest  effectiveness  in  counterinsurgent  operations. 
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Table  1  (continued) 


75.  Briefly  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  counterinsurgent  campaign, 
ranking  the  reasons  according  to  their  importance.  Distinguish  among  mili¬ 
tary,  political,  economic,  arid  other  external  factors. 


.Section  IV:  Outcome  anti  Conclusions 


End  of  Hostilities 

76.  Whr  l  ended;  how 

77.  Military  situation  <tl  end  of  hostilities 

78.  Political  situation  at  end  of  hostilities 

79.  Economic  and  social  situation 

Political  Settlement 

80 .  What  It  was 

81.  How  arrived  at 

82.  International  influences  on 

83.  Ramifications  of  political  settlement 

Economic  Consequences  of  Conflict  and  Settlement 

84.  Negative:  loss  of  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  unemployment,  home¬ 
lessness,  devastation  of  villages  and  economic  resources,  civilian  casualties, 
famine,  inflation,  breakdown  of  trade  patterns,  etc. 

85.  Positive:  resettlement,  buildup  of  roads,  introduction  of  outside  aid,  absorption 
of  minority  groups,  better  division  of  land,  etc. 

Other  Results 

86.  Describe  briefly- 

Future  Prognosis 

87.  Describe  briefly: 

a.  Viability  of  settlement 

b.  Short-range  <5  years)  vulnerabilities 

c.  Long-range  vulnerabilities  (e.g.  ,  irredentism,  hostile  neighbors) 


Section  V:  Working  Aids 

Chronology' 

88,  Give  a  brief  chronology  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  events  of  the  insur¬ 
gency  and  counterinsurgency  situation  (e.g.  ,  dates  of  beginning  and  end  of 
colonial  and/or  occupation  period,  outbreak  and  cessation  of  hostilities,  etc 

Maps  and  Illustrations 

89.  List  any  maps  and/or  illustrations  that  would  be  helpful  in  presenting  this 
short  study.  Of  particular  importance  for  this  study  are  maps  showing 
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topographic  features  and  lines  of  communication  at  the  time  of  the  insurgency 
and  any  available  military  situation  maps. 

Heading 

90.  Cite  and  briefly  annotate  the  hooks  and/or  articles  that  you  believe  would  best 
help  in  giving  the  reader  a  clear  and  more  ample  view  of  this  particular  ooun- 
terinrurgency  situation. 

Other  Materials 


'Ji,  Are  there  any  other  persons  to  be  consulted  or  materials  that  might  be  used  to 
clarify  or  amplify  this  study  ? 


SOME,  TAXOMOMIC  PROBLEMS 


The  Information  Categories  could  obviously  have  numbered  fewer  or  far  more  than  91,  For 
this  study,  ft  1  was  an  arbitrary  number;  It  left  no  great  gaps  in  the  analysis  and  covered  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  critical  elements;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  number  sufficiently 
small  that  a  researcher  could  respond  t«  the  categories  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  major  taxonomic  problem  in  the  information  categories  concerned  the  matter  of 
specificity  versus  generality.  On  the  one  hand,  the  categories  had  to  be  general  enough  in  na¬ 
ture  to  be  applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  internal  conflict  experience  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  to  be  specific  enough  to  elicit  the  type  of  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  produce  a  study  that  might  have  value  lor  the  user. 

For  this  reason,  the  information  categories  were  iramed  in  as  specific  a  manner  as  possi¬ 
ble  while  still  maintaining  their  applicability  over  a  wide  range  of  experience.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  within  the  categories  upon  such  mundane  military  facts  as  organization, 
recruitment -training-indoctrination  of  troops,  local  logistic  support,  and  so  forth,  and  such 
figures  as  strengths,  casualties,  costs,  and  so  forth.  By  count,  there  were  many  more  specific 
questions  concerning  facts  and  figures  than  categories  of  a  highly  generalized  nature. 

Where  information  categories  dealt  with  causative  factors— and  thus  involved  both  qualita¬ 
tive  matters  and  personal  judgment— it  was  necessary  to  generalize,  Information  category 
number  7  was  one  such  example:  "Briefly  characterize  the  familial,  ethnic,  and  social  pat¬ 
terns  that  had  a  signifies;.,  bearing  on  the  insurgency.  "  It  was  well  understood  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  any  such  inquiry  would  be  numerous.  How  could  one  "briefly  characterize"? 
What  was  meant  by  "significant  bearing"?  Was  it  possible — or  desirabh-  -to  separate  the 
"familial,  ethnic,  and  social  patterns"  from  the  context  of  economic,  f  '.iitical,  and  military 
aspects  of  a  total  situation?  Complete  or  even  adequate  response  on  se  nte  questions  was  im¬ 
possible,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  time.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  real  doubt  as  to  whether, 
even  granting  adequate  time  and  money  tor  research,  certain  questions  could  be  definitively 
answered.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  information  categories  concerning  general  causa¬ 
tive  factors  were  set  up  in  such  a  way  as,  optimally,  to  gain  a  consensus  of  best  judgment  and. 
minimally,  to  obtain  one  informed  guess.  Such  was  the  limited  but  pragmatic  position  taken  in 
this  study  methodology. 

The  categories  not  only  provided  for  too  collection  of  information  or  data;  they  were 
also  a  tool  for  analysis.  In  each  section,  certain  categories  required  tap  exercise  of  judgment. 
For  example,  background  categories  numbers  «.  10,  17,  Is,  and  19  required  ranking— of 
ethnic  and  social  factors,  economic  factors,  political  factors,  mtli'a  >  factors,  and  other 
factors,  respectively — and  category  20  then  required  that  all  tiwse  separate  factors  be  mixed 
and  ranked  in  the  order  of  those  thought  to  be  most  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  insurgency. 
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This  simple  ranking  system  had  certain  advantages  for  the  project.  While  ranking  within 
categories  assured  that  the  respondent  had  duly  considered  the  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
ranking  between  categories  forced  the  respondent  to  review  and  qualify  his  prior  judgments  in 
the  light  of  other  factors.  Nonetheless,  it  must  lx?  acknowledged,  even  emphasized,  that  such 
ranking  of  causative  factors  achieved  a  hierarchy  of  judgments  rather  than  of  hard  facts.  The 
point  is,  however,  that,  no  matter  what  tools  are  used,  non-materiel  research  has  devised 
neither  laboratory  nor  testing  processes  for  providing  indisputable  evidence  on  or  the  replication 
of  social  science  factors. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  methodology  did  not  provide  a  "consensus"  view.  It  ren¬ 
dered  the  judgment  of  one  individual  considered  to  be  knowledgeable  in  the  field.  That  judgment 
was,  of  course,  strongest  where  the  weight  of  evidence  was  hoavh  st  and  clearest;  weakest, 
where  the  evidence  was  scanty  or  beclouded,  But  these  problems  would  also  have  been  re¬ 
flected  to  some  ex  ten;  in  a  consensus  judgment.  The  use  of  only  one  person  in  answering  the  91 
critical  information  categories  was  most  fraught  with  danger  at  that  point  where  personal  bias 
entered.  This  potential  flaw  in  the  one-person  response  was  accepted,  however ,  because  It 
was  judged  less  of  a  difficulty  than  that  inherent  in  obtaining  a  consensus  judgment.  The  single¬ 
person  response  maximized  intuitive  insight;  and,  since  it  was  also  subject  to  proof  via  facts 
offered  in  its  support,  it  became  public  and  verifiable. 

The  taxonomy  represented  by  the  91  information  categories  should  be  regarded  as  a  tool  for 
the  data  collection  and  analysis  phase  through  which  each  of  the  j7  case  studies  passed.  Its 
purpose  was  to  ensure  that  similar  categories  of  information  were  considered  for  every  case, 
even  though  any  given  case  might  vary'  widely  from  another.  In  a  sense,  the  information  cate¬ 
gories  represented  a  crutch.  In  another  sense,  they  provided  minimal  direction  and  maximal 
consistency  of  analytic  procedures  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  case  stuo’ies. 


THE  CASE  STL  DIES 
Objective* 

The  individual  case  studies  written  for  this  and  the  other  two  volumes  in  this  series  were 
prepared  with  the  idea  oi  providing,  within  relatively  few  pages,  an  introduction  to  a  unique 
historical  experience  in  internal  conflict.  They  were  esj>ecially  planned  to  place  the  insur¬ 
gency-counterinsurgency  situation  within  its  proper  historical  perspective  and  overall  strategic 
context.  Although  emphasizing  the  military  aspects  of  the  experience,  the  contributors  hoped 
to  show  the  sociopolitical  and  economic  interface  within  which  military  measures  wore  taken 
and  military  events  occurred.  In  no  sense  were  the  studies  supposed  to  provide  an  intensive, 
in-depth  analysis  of  specific  aspects  of  the  situation;  this  was  not  their  function.  Rather,  the 


case  studies  were  supposed  to  provide  an  introductory  overview  and  review  of  what  was  a 
historical  situation. 

Within  these  objectives,  there  were  varying  degrees  of  realization.  Such  diverse  factors 
as  the  availability  of  documentary  sources,  witnesses,  or  participants,  and  (lie  pereeptiveness 
of  the  author,  or  even  his  ability  to  express  himself,  affected  the  quality  of  the  work.  At  the 
least,  the  articles  were  supposed  to  provide  a  state-of-the-art  review  of  what  was  known  of  a 
given  situation,  often  this  was  a  unique  contribution  to  the  field.  At  their  best,  they  actually 
provided  a  summary  overview  incorporating  original  and  new  material,  such  as  that  gathered 
through  the  us-  of  foreign  archives  or  interviews  with  key  participants.  Occasionally,  a  paper 
was  of  special  value  because  the  author  himself  had  been  a  participant  in  the  events  lie  de¬ 
scribed. 

Each  case  study  was  reviewed  as  it  was  received  and  reviewed  again  through  any  subse¬ 
quent  revisions.  When  the  editors  felt  it  necessary — as,  for  example,  because  of  their  own  un- 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  or  because  they  wished  to  double  check  their  own  impres¬ 
sions — they  sought  additional  review,  both  from  within  the  office  and  from  outside  sources. 
Although  it  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the  author  was  in  every  instance  the  final  judge  of  the 
product  and  of  what  was  included  or  omitted  from  his  own  case  study ,  the  editors  did  submit 
suggestions  for  consideration.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  interest  1o  indicate  on  what  basis 
the  review  process  operated. 

Criteria  jor  Review 

Ten  standards  were  set  up  by  which  to  gauge  some  measure  of  worth  of  individual  studies. 
Six  of  these  criteria  were  more  or  less  quantifiable  and  definite — iengtn,  format,  style,  docu¬ 
mentation,  consistency,  and  emphasis  on  military  counterinsurgency .  Four  standards  were 
incapable  of  definite  measurement.  These  included  the  questions  of  comprehensiveness  and 
perspective,  simplification  and  complexity,  controversy  and  consensus,  and  objectivity  ana 
interpretation, 

The  first  six  criteria  may  be  briefly  described.  In  length  the  average  article  was  about 
40-45  double -spaced,  typewritten  pages,  although  the  variation  ranged  from  one  of  20  pages  to 
one  of  76  pages.  Regardless  of  length,  the  articles  were  submitted  to  the  same  kind  of  review 
and,  in  the  case  of  long  articles,  particularly  scrutinized  to  decide  whether  their  additi  rnal 
length  was  worthwhile. 

The  format  of  the  articles  was  always  the  same.  The  background  was  followed  by  Sections 
describing  the  insurgency,  the  counterinsurgency ,  and  the  outcome  and  conclusions,  with  two 
final  sections  for  footnotes  and  a  selected  reading  list.  One  problem  concerning  format  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  fact  that  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  activity  usually  occurred  within  the 


same  lime  phase.  This  problem  was  handled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  needs  o!  the 
situation.  Sometimes  the  story  was  told  twice,  with  varying  emphasis;  sometimes  il  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  divide  the  time  period,  treating  the  first  phase  as  mainly  an  insurgency  matter  and  the 
second  phase  as  mainly  a  counterinsurgency  matter.  The  most  general  way  of  handling  the 
problem  was  to  discuss  the  insurgency  in  let  ms  ol  how  it  operated  and  the  counterinsurgency 
In  terms  of  a  dynamic,  unfolding  situation.  Such  a  treatment  had  the  added  advantagi  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  counterinsurgency,  the  major  subject  of  this  study. 

Style  of  writing  is  a  subject  on  which  much  could  lx-  written.  For  the  purpose  of  a  study 
such  as  this,  any  style- -so  long  ns  it  war.  clear  and  informative — was  acceptable.  In  fact,  the 
natural  variation  of  literary  sty  lc  betwem  authors  was  welcome.  Every  article,  however,  was 
edited  in  this  office,  and  this  process,  inevitably,  tended  to  standardize  somewhat  the  stylistic 
qualities  of  the  various  studies. 

Internal  documentation  and  footnoting  varied  widely  between  individual  studies.  Those 
authors  who  had  had  personal  experience,  those  who  had  traveled  widely  within  an  area,  and 
those  who  had  written  previously  on  the  subject  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  document  their  work  to 
a  much  lesser  degree  than  those  whose  knowledge  came  mainly  through  study.  The  author's  field 
of  discipline  and  his  professional  background,  as  well  as  his  personal  reaction,  also  seemed  to 
dictate  some  variation.  The  minimum  standard  accepted  for  this  work  was  that  a  general  note 
of  sources  should  lx  given  for  each  section,  so  that  the  reader  would  have  a  clear  idea  where 
the  facts  were  derived  and  where  he  mightgo  to  check  them.  On  the  other  hand,  footnoting  could 
become  a  hindrance  bv  its  overuse;  in  general,  sources  were  grouped  and  incorporated  into  a 
single  footnote  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph. 

Consistency,  meaning  the  lack  of  internal  contradiction  within  a  study,  was  carefully 
checked  in  the  review  process.  Sometimes  apparent  discrepancies  were  merely  ambiguities  in 
phrasing.  Cases  of  apparent  internal  discrepancy  were  usually  reviewed  with  the  author.  When 
this  was  not  possible,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  further  research:  The  originally  cited 
sources  were  checked  to  be  sure  they  had  not  been  misinterpreted,  and  additional  sources  were 
used  for  corroboration.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  hope  that  all  internal  inconsistency  has  been 
removed  from  the  studies,  but  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  avoid  its  occurrence. 

Emphasis  on  military  matters  was  an  objective  of  the  study,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
reality  or  clarity.  If,  for  example,  the  situation  was  primarily  dependent  on  political 
maneuverings  and  military  means  were  used  mainly  to  obtain  political  advantage,  it  would  have 
been  unrealistic  to  pretend  otherwise  and  less  than  clear  to  have  written  a  study  on  the  military 
measures  without  explaining  their  relationship  to  the  total  situation.  Although  this  project  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  military  response,  this  obviously  never  occurred  alone  and  in  a 
vacuum.  It  was  hoped,  rather,  that  military  measures  could  be  emphasized  without  unduly 
elevating  their  importance.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  was  to  try  to  show  the  interface 
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between  military  and  non-military  counterinsurgency  and  how  the  one  might  enhance  or  detract 
from  the  value  oi  the  other, 

With  the  criterion  oi  emphasis ,  which  lay  somewhere  in  between  those  that  could  be  rather 
easily  measured  and  those  that  could  not,  the  quality  review  process  shifted  to  consideration  of 
sonic  remarkably  ephemeral  criteria. 

The  matter  of  comprehensiveness  and  perspective,  for  example,  involved  more  a  point  of 
view  than  concrete  fact  and  covered  a  wide  range  of  questions.  For  example,  was  an  omitted 
detail  so  important  that  it  should  have  been  included?  And  in  whose  view?  Did  the  study  pre¬ 
sent  a  good  overall  assessment  of  the  general  situation  and  of  the  role  cf  the  various  counterin¬ 
surgency  measures?  Had  enough  time  elapsed  to  allow  careful  and  unbiased  consideration  of 
the  case?  Obviously,  many  of  the  cases  in  this  study  had  occurred  recently,  and  some,  notably 
South  Viet  Nam,  were  still  ongoing.  The  passage  of  time  may  afford  many  different  views  of 
what  constitutes  comprehensiveness,  not  only  in  this  ease  but  in  many  others.  Yet  the  project 
must  be  finished,  its  undertaking  was  a  reflection  of  the  need  for  information  on  internal  con¬ 
flict,  particularly  on  counterinsurgency,  the  problem  of  today  and  now'.  The  present  study  must 
therefore  accept  these  inexorably  Imposed  limitations  and  hope  that  time  will  not  invalidate  the 
views  of  today. 

The  Issues  raised  by  the  question  of  comprehensiveness  and  perspective  led  directly  Into  the 
related  matters  of  simplification  and  complexity.  Every  contributor  to  this  project  faced  a 
major  problem  in  that  it  wan  necessary  to  present  and  explain  diffuse,  many-sided,  and  complex 
matters  in  a  few  pages  without  introducing  a  hopeless  confusion  or  resorting  to  a  false  simplism. 
Although  the  space  limitation  implied  a  need  for  some  simplification  of  treatment,  It  was  the 
aim  to  accomplish  this  objective  through  literary  devices  and  to  present  difficult  issues  In  a 
simple-to-understand,  but  not  simplistic  form.  It  was,  In  every  case,  considered  undesirable 
to  avoid  complexity  simply  because  it  was  complex. 

The  matter  of  controversy  and  consensus  referred  to  those  situations  in  which  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  among  experts  concerning  some  phase  of  or  judgment  concerning  a 
counterinsurgency  situation.  Some  consideration  of  these  points  has  already  been  discussed. 

It  was  the  position  of  those  monitoring  this  study  that,  in  situations  where  disagreement  existed 
among  experts,  sufficient  time  generally  did  not  exist  to  resolve  the  problem — if  indeed  the 
necessary  data  were  available  or  the  nature  of  the  problem  was  such  as  to  lend  itself  to  resolu¬ 
tion,  Those  controversies  raged  strongest,  of  course,  where  neither  side  could  prove  its 
point  beyond  dispute.  It  was,  however,  considered  desirable  that  the  fact  of  disagreement 
between  experts  be  explained  and  that  the  position  of  the  author,  if  he  took  one,  be  stated  in  the 
outcome  and  conclusions  section,  where  it  would  be  seen  as  clearly  his  own  position. 

The  final  criterion  by  which  the  studies  were  individually  judged  in  the  quality  review 
process  was  objectivity.  Yet  this  criterion  defied  definition  and  presented  a  major  philosophical 
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problem,  a  mutter  of  some  epistemological  speculation.  By  what  standard  was  a  given  thing  or 
idea  or  conclusion  "objective"?  On  a  more  pragmatic  basis,  in  such  studies  as  these  it  was 
possible  that,  even  where  personal  judgment  was  not  given,  the  reader's  perception  of  the  ease 
might  be  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  evidence  was  marshaled  and  presented.  Again, 
given  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  be  "objective,"  what  researcher  could  be  truly  so?  He 
remained,  as  do  we  all,  bound  by  his  innate  view  of  life,  his  cultural  background,  his  psycho¬ 
logical  heritage,  his  intellectual  abilities.  He  was  also  caught  in  time,  bound  to  some  unknown 
extent  by  the  perceptions  of  his  era.  In  this  dilemma,  one  may  only  lay  claim  to  good  will.  To 
the  knowledge  of  the  project  monitors,  no  one  used  these  articles  as  a  forum  for  polemics,  and 
certainly  unlabeled  bias  was  not  knowingly  left  in  any  study.  Thus  one  may  hope  that  the  studies 
have  attained  some  acceptable  degree  of  objectivity  as  measured  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
future . 
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Communist  Party  of  Burma,  Communist 
People's  Comrad  Party 

China,  31,  35,  36,  37,  39,  41.  43,  44,  45,  57, 
139,  140,  142,  147,  148,  151,  153,  166,  184 
France,  243,  248 

Indochina,  243,  245,  247,  249,  265,  340 
Indonesia,  280,  283,  292,  403,  406,  426,  427, 
428,  431 

Malaya,  184-192,  197,  201,  444,  453,  455, 
462,  463,  464 

North  Viet-Nam,  37;  sec  also  Lao-Dong, 
Viet  Minh 

Philippines,  213,  487;  see  also  Hukbalahap 
Viet-Nam,  348,  352;  see  also  Viet  Minh, 

Viet  Cong 

Communist  Part?/  of  Burma  (CPB),  381;  sec 
also  Red  Flag  CommuiGsts 
Communist  People's  Comrade  Party,  391,  393 
Communists  in 

Burma,  119,  122,  124,  125,  132,  381,  38  2, 
385,  391,  392,  394,  395;  see  also  Burmese 
Communist  Tarty,  Communist  Party  of 
Burma,  Communist  People's  Comrade  Party 
Indochina,  239,  242,  243-266;  see  also  Com¬ 
munist  party  (Indochina),  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Viet-Nam,  Viet  Minh 
Korea,  511,  515,  516,  526 
Malaya,  183  -190,  193,  200,  201,  441,  445, 
447,  449,  452,  456,  458,  397,  465 
South  Korea,  511-513,  518,  521 
South  Vietnam,  336,  338,  354,  355,  363,  364, 
367;  sec  also  Viet  Corig 
Confucianism  in 
China,  3,  58,  170 
Indochina,  241,  243 
Indonesia,  275 
South  Viet-Nam,  335,  351 


Orient  (CKFEO),  252 
CPB,  see  Communist  Party  of  Burma 
Cuba,  345 

Cue  Nghien-Cuu  Trung-Uong,  see  Central  Re¬ 
search  Agency 
Curasao,  288 

Cushing,  Lt ,  Col.  James,  216 
Cuyos,  103 
Czechoslovakia,  345 

DA,  see  Democratic  Alliance 
Daerah  movement,  414 
Dagupan,  100 

Dalai  Lama,  538,  546,  548,  549,  550,  551,  552 
Dai  Viet  i"  v  (Indochina),  243 
Dal  lake,  „  -7 
Dan-Van,  34? 

Dan  Ve,  sec  Self-Defense  Corps 
Dare  to  Die  Corps,  153 
D'Argenlieu,  Adm.  Thierry,  246,  252 
Darul  Islam  (Indonesia),  406,  416,  420,  423- 
425,  428,  429 
Danria,  80,  83 
Davis,  Capt.  John,  191 
Decoux,  Adm.  Jean,  244 
De  Gaulle,  Charles,  58,  362 
De  Luttre  de  Tassigny,  Gen.  Jean,  254  -  255,  257 
Democratic  Alliance  (DA)  (Philippines),  483 
Democratic  League  (Indonesia),  428 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  513, 
514 

Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (DRVN), 

245,  246,  247,  250,  251,  254,  262,  265,  266, 
337;  see  also  North  Viet-Nam 
Den  Pasar,  289 

Detachment  101  (Burma),  120,  121,  122 
Detached  Action  Forces,  360 
Dewantara,  277 

Dewey,  Adm.  George,  94,  96,  101 

Dich-Van,  347 

Diem,  see  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 

Dien  BierTPhu,  249,  251,  252,  256  ,  257,  260, 

261 

Dinh  Tuong  province,  359 

District  War  Executive  Committees  (DWECs), 
451 

Djakarta,  287,  404  ,  4  05,  4  08  ,  411,  414  ,  4  1  7 
Djambck,  Col.  Dalilan,  411,  414,  415,  420 
Djambi,  409 
Djailolo,  425 
Djapuro,  4  23 

Djogjakarta,  274,  280,  281,  290,  292,  293,  295 
Djogjakarta,  Sultan  ot,  280,  413,  414 
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Djojohadikusumo,  Sumitro,  see  Sumitro 
Ejojohadikusumo 

Djuanda,  Prime  Minister,  412,  414 
Dobras,  300,  310,  315,  317 
Donggala,  424,  425 

DRVN,  see  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam 
Dum  Jo  Han,  525 
IXintai,  421 ,  422 
Duong  Minh  Chau,  3U,  344 
Duong  Van  Minh,  Maj .  Gen.,  366 
Durbrow,  Elbridge,  349 
Dutch  in 
China,  13 

Indonesia,  273-298 

DWECs,  see  District  War  Executive  Com¬ 
mittees 

Dyaka,  453,  457 

East  Asia  Youth  League,  130 
East  Hopei  Autonomous  Government,  140 
East  India  Company  (British),  309 
East  Java,  292,  425 

Economic  Development  Corps(EDCOR) , 

500,  501 

EDCOR,  see  Economic  Development  Corps 
Eifler,  Col.  Can,  121 

Eighth  Route  Army  (China),  56,  140,  141,  152, 
153,  154,  155,  167,  190 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  338 
■El  Salvador,  542 
Empat  Serengkai,  277 
Empress  Dowager  of  China,  3ee  Tz'u  Hsi 
Eurasians  in 

Malaya,  194,  197,  442,  443 
South  Viet-Nam,  335 
Europeans  in 

Malaya,  183,  185,  193,  442,  440,  4u3,  457 
464 

South  Viet-Nam,  335 

FAR,  see  Forces  Armees  Royales 
Father  Hoa,  see  Nguyen  Loc  Hoa 
Fatmawati,  420 

Federal  Consultative  Assembly  (Indonesia),  295 

Federal  Party  (Philippines),  105 

Federal  War  Council  (Malaya),  454 

Feng  Yii-hsiang,  49 

Ferret  Forces,  453 

Fertig,  Col.  Wendall  W.(  210 

Field  Force  of  Malayan  Police,  456,  459 

Fiji  islands,  457 

Filipinos  in  South  Viet-Nam,  357 
First  Red  Army  (China),  45 
526th  Army  Unit,  519,  520,  521 
Fontainebleu  conference  (1946),  246 


Force  136  (British),  122-125,  136,  191,  245 
Four-Leaf  Clover,  see  Empat  Serengkai 
Fourth  Red  Army  (China),  41;  see  also  New 
Fourth  Army 

French  Foreign  Legion,  252 
French  in 

China,  3,  11,  15,  16,  18 
Indochina,  239-266  .  338  ,  346,  360 
South  Viet-Nam,  337-340,  344  ,  350,  353-357 
French  Union,  246,  259,  268,  285,  280 
Frey,  Gen.  H.  N.,  16 
Fuch'eng,  10 

FUF,  see  French  Union  Forces 
Fukien,  43,  47,  49,  56,  145 
Funston,  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick,  105 
Futoho  valley,  140 

Galen,  General,  see  Gen.  Vassily  Blucher 

Gallagher,  Brig.  Gen.  Philip  E.,  251 

Gamewell,  F.  D.,  13 

Ganap  movement,  478 

Gandhi,  Mahatma,  310,  312 

Gann  basin,  404  ,  4ts 

Gaselee,  Alfred,  1C 

General  Field  Order  No.  8,  Baliuag,  104 
General  Labor  Union  (GLU),  184 
General  Lightning,  see  Bo  Mogoe 
Geneva  Accords  (19541,  251,  262-263,  264,  337, 
338  ,  339  ,  340  ,  350 
Genghis  Khan,  71,  73,  82 
Geraitan  Indonesia  Raya,  279 
Gerbrandy,  in  S. ,  286 
Gerindo,  see  Gerakan  Indonesia  Raya 
Germans  in 

China,  12,  18,  50,  54 
Indochina,  250,  266 
Indonesia,  277 
South  Viet-Nam,  357 
Germany,  244 
Ghuiam  Abbas,  310,  311 
Gia  Dinh,  342 
Gia  Dinh  province,  346 
Gia  Long  palace,  364 

Gilgit,  307,  308,  309,  313,  314-315,  322,  323,  324 

Gilgit  Scouts,  320,  323 

Gintings,  Lt.  Col.  Pjamin.  409 

GLU,  sec  Gcneul  Labor  l-nion 

Gobi  desert,  81,  142 

Gombang,  293 

Gorontalo,  41 1,  *25 

Goehal,  H.  M  ,  385 

Gutong  liojong  parliament,  4p  -t 

Gracey,  Gen  Douglas,  322 

Gray,  Col.  William,  454 

Great  Britain,  337,  537,  541;  sec  also  British 
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Greater  Hast  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere, 

120,  130,  171,  103,  213,  221 
Green  Lanterns,  sec  Boxer  society 
Grusenberg,  Mikhail,  see  Michael  Borodin 
Guerrilla  Guidance  Bureau,  see  520th  Army 
Unit 

Gujrat  district,  308 
Gulab  Singh,  309 
Gurdaspur  district,  308 
Gurkhas,  192,  453,  450,  464 
Gurney,  Henry,  454 
Gusinoe  lake,  78 

Haela  mountains,  510 
Haifeng,  40 

Hainan  island,  32,  141,  155,  193,  448 
Haiphong,  242,  244,  246,  261 
Hakka,  448 
Halmahera,  404  ,  425 

Hamid  E,  Sultan  ol  Pontianak,  see  Alkudrie, 
Hamid 

Han  river,  33 
Hangchow,  143,  169 
Hangchow  bay,  143 
Hankow,  14,  33,  37,  51,  54,  140,  154 
Hankow-Canton  railway,  47 
Hanoi,  239,  242,  245,  246,  248,  250,  255,  261, 
262,  337,  339,  340,  350 
Hanyang,  33 

Harahap,  Burhanuddin,  407,  414,  415 
Hari  Singh,  310,  311,  312,  323 
Harkins,  Gen.  Paul  D.,  356 
Hartini,  420 

Hatta  Mohammad,  276,  277,  278,  260,  281,  282, 
291,  407  ,  408  ,  413  ,  415 
Hawaii,  181 
Hay,  John,  102 
Hailungkiang  province,  139 
Himalayas,  239,  538,  547 
Hindu  Kush  mountains,  307 
Hinduism  in 
Indonesia,  275 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  308,  312,  314,  315, 
316,  317,  319;  see  also  Dogras 
Hirohito,  Emperor,  171 
Hmaing,  Kodaw,  385 
Hmu  Aung,  Bo,  384 
Hoa-Binh,  951,  256,  257 
Hoa-Hao,  255,  335,  337,  338,  353,  366 
Hobart,  Garret,  98 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  £46,  247-248,  249,  259,  265,  347 

Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  345  ,  346 

Hokkien,  188 

Holland,  see  Netherlands 

Ho  Lung,  General,  39,  44,  147,  163 


Home  Guard  (Malaya),  456,  458,  461 
Honan  province,  32,  44,  46,  52,  142,  148,  153 
Hong  Kong,  94,  97,  248,  259,  429,  453 
Hopei  province,  50,  140,  141,  142,  144,  145,  14b, 
152,  153,  156,  157,  159,  161,  162,  163,  168 
llosiwu,  16 

llo  Ving-ch'in,  Gen.,  51 
Ho-Umctsu  agreement  (1935),  145 
Hsiang  river,  33 
Hsiao  Tso-liang,  43 
Hsiao  Wut'aishan  mountain,  142 
llsu  Shu-tseng,  Gen.,  81-82 
Hsiku  arsenal,  12 
Hsuehow,  61,  164 

Hsu  Hsiang-eh'ien,  44,  147,  152,  167 

Hsu,  U.  T. ,  50.  51 

Huai  river,  141 

Huang  Lien  Sheng  Wu,  7 

Hue,  244  ,  249  ,  336  ,  351,  363 

Hu  Han- min,  37 

Hukawng  valley,  121 

Hukbalahap,  107,  213,  214,  215,  224,  225,  229, 
475-504 

Hukbong  Bay  an  Laban  Sa  Hapor.  (People's 
Army  Against  the  Japanese),  see 
Hukbalahap 
Huks,  see  Hukbalahap 

Hunan  province,  32,  33,  40,  43,  44,  45,  51,  52,  168 
Hunan  Provin  ial  Normal  College,  36 
Hundred  Regiment  campaign  (1940,  159,  166 
Hunza,  309 

Hupeh  province,  32,  33,  40,  44,  46,  51,  52,  141, 

168 

Hurley,  Gen.  Patrick,  59,  60 
Hunaolz,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  425 
Husein,  Ahmad,  409,  414,  415,  420,  424 
Huynh  Phu  So,  337 
Huyuh  Tan  Phat,  331 
Hyderabad  (Deccan),  311.  312 

lb.  rro,  Leandro,  96 
Ibih  Aleo,  341 

Ibrahim,  Sardar  Mohammed,  313 

ICC,  see  International  Control  Commission 

IchouXu,  10 

ICP,  see  Communist  party  (Indochina) 

Ide,  Henry  C.,  104 

I-ho  Ch'uan  (Fists  of  Righteous  Harmony), 
see  Boxer  society 
liua,  Major  General,  127 
Iloilo,  99 
Indarung,  424 

India,  117,  136,  252,  265,  285,  537,  511,  543,  545, 
550,  551 

Lidian  National  Congress,  310,  312 
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Indians  in 
Bu  rma  ,119 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  307,  309,  316,  317-326 
Malaya,  182,  183,  184,  194,  195,  196,  197, 
442,  444,  464 
South  Viet-Nam,  335 
Tibet,  540,  541,  542,  547,  552 
Indochina,  169,  191,  239-266,  336,  448;  see 
also  North  Viet-Nam,  South  Viet-Nam, 
Viet-Nam 

Indochinese  Federation,  245 
Indonesia,  197,  273-298,  345,  403-431;  see  also 
Revolut.  jnary  Government  of  Republic  of 
Indonesia 

Indonesian  Borneo,  see  Kalimantan 
Indonesian  Islamic  League,  420 
Indus  river,  307,  309,  314,  315,  538 
Inner  Mongolia,  49,  73,  75,  85,  86,  141 
Inner  Mongols,  73,  80 
Insoin,  384 

Inspectorate  of  Military  Administration 
(Philippines),  220 

Inspectorate  of  Military  Administration  (Ma¬ 
laya),  194,  195 

International  Commission  of  Jurists,  553 
International  Control  Commission  (ICC),  263 
EPKI,  see  League  of  Upholders  of  Indonesian 
Independence 
Ipoh,  195,  442,  461 
Ireland,  546 

Irian  Barat,  see  West  New  Guinea 
Irrawaddy  river,  117,  119,  121,  125,  131,  379, 
389 

Isabela  province,  485,  501 
Islam  in 
China,  156 

Indonesia,  275,  279,  283,  406,  407,  411,  414, 
416,  420 

Jammu  and  Kashmir,  307-308,  310,  312- 
314,  313,  316,  317,  319,  322 
Pliilippines,  212 

Islamic  Association,  see  Sarekat  Islam 
Islamic  Trading  Association,  sec  Sarekat 
Dagang  Islam 
Italians  in  China,  11,  13 

Jnafar,  see  Onn  bin  Jaafar 
Jn  Lama,  79,  80-81,  83,80 
Jammu,  307,  308,  318,  321,  323 
Jammu  district,  308 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  307-329:  see  also 
Kashmir 
Jamtsarano,  76 
Jani,  Col.  A.,  423,  424 
Japan  Cultural  Institute  (Philippines),  221 


Japanese  in 

Burma,  117-135  ,  379  ,  380  ,  394  ,  395 
Chinn,  11,  13,  15-19,  31,  34,  52,  55,  56,  57, 
58,  59,  133-174 

Indochina,  244-245,  250,  251,  266 
Indonesia,  277,  280,  285,  286,  403,  420 
Malaya,  181-207,  441,  442,  443,  444,  445,  453 
Mongolia,  71,  76,  79-80,  81,  83,  84 
Philippines,  2i  1-229,  479,  480,  481,  488 
South  Korea,  511,  512,  514,  516 
South  Viet-Nam,  336,  337,  344,  351 
Jarais,  240  ,  248  ,  334 

Java,  273,  274,  275,  279,  284,  290,  295,  403-406, 
424  ,  425 

Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu,  73,  74,  75,  77,  79,  80, 
81,  82,  83,  85 
Jehol  province,  139 
Jhelum  river,  307,  308,  323 
Jhelum  valley  road,  313,  318,  319,  320 
Jikcidan,  195,  196 
Jinnah,  Mohammed  Ali,  310 
Joffe,  A.  A. ,  36 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B . ,  356 
Johore,  181,  186,  196,  199,  447,  458 
Jolo  (Sulu),  103 
Juichin,  43,  44 
Jung  Lu,  Marshal,  13-15 

Kachins.  117,  118,  120-121,  123,  126,  131,  ’32, 
373,  380,  395 

Kalimantan,  273,  277,  288,  296 
Kalimpong,  540 
Kalmuks,  see  Oirot  Mongols 
Kalwant  Singh,  Maj.  Gen.,  318 
Kama  Army  (China),  13 
Kangdong,  617 
Kan  river,  33,  52 
Kang  I,  8,  11 

Kangleon,  Col.  Ruperto  K.,  215,  494 
Kansu  province,  32,  48,  52,  54,  139,  142 
Kaoliang,  144 

Karagan,  Capt.  Frans,  424-425 
Karakorum  mountains,  307,  308,  538 
Karen  National  Defense  Organization  (KNDO) , 
384,  385,  386,  387,  390,  391,  392.  395 
Karen  Singh,  323 

Karens,  117,  118,  120,  122-123,  124,  128.  131, 
132,  379,  384,  393,  394;  see  also  Karen 
National  Defense  Organization 
Karneli  river,  538 
Knrundeng,  Samuel,  417 
Kartasasmita,  Gen.  Didi,  281 
Kartawidjaja,  see  Djuanda 
Ka. tosuwirjo,  283,  409 
Kaslunlr,  552;  see  also  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
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Katipunan,  93 

Kawilarang.  Col .  Alex  J.,  416,  417,  423,  429 
KCT,  see  Ccmmunist  Party,  China 
Kedah,  181,  186,  192,  447 
Kelantan,  181,  447,  451,  458,  459 
Kema,  425 

Kempetai,  127-128,  129,  130,  131,  170,  171 
194,  195,  196,  197 
Keng  Tung,  385 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  349,  364 
Kerintji,  424 

Khalka  (Northern)  Mongols,  74,  75,  80,  81,  83 

Kham  province,  542 

Khambas,  538,  540,  542,  543,  544,  545 

Khampas,  see  Khambas 

Kham  Seng,  342 

Khutukhtu ,  see  Jebtsun  Damba  Khutukhtu 
Kiangsi,  33,  43,  44,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  54 
Kiangsu  province,  32,  40,  143,  154,  155,  164, 
168,  169,  174 
Kien  Long,  350 
Kim  Chaek,  525 
Kim  II  Sung,  513,  515 
Kim  Sam  Yong,  517,  524 
Kirin  province,  139 
Kishenganga  river,  320 
KNEHj,  see  Karen  National  Defense  Organi¬ 
zation 

KNIL,  see  Royal  Netherlands  Indies  Army 

Kobdo  (Chzhirgalantu),  74,  78,  80,  82,  83,  84 

Kolchak,  Adm.  Aleksandr,  77,  82 

Kontum,  260,  346 

Korea,  159,  354,  448,  508-533 

Korean  war,  385,  465 

Koreans  in  South  Viet-Nam,  357 

Kota  Bahru,  182 

Kota  Tengah,  423 

KPMP,  see  National  Peasant  Union 
Kuala  Lumpur,  195,  196,  199,  200,  442 
Kuala  Trengganu,  182 
Kuang  lisii,  Emperor,  5 

Kuangtung  province,  32,  39,  40,  43,  47,  49,  151 
Kuanhsien,  5 
Kubus,  275 
Kuch'eng,  10 

Kueiehou  province,  47,  46 
Kuen  Lun  mountains,  538 
Kun-Chang-tang,  see  Communist  party 
(China) 

Kuomintang,  31,  35-37,  39-41,  46-54,  57,  58, 
61,  62,  85,  139,  140,  145,  151-154,  159, 

161,  163,  168,  169,  174,  184,  187,  190, 

191,  193,  200,  243,  385,  445,  537,  542 
Kuoniintang-Communist  trace,  31 
Kuo  Yu,  191 


Kurodn,  Lt .  Gen.  Shifonori,  223 
Kuwaki,  General,  163.  170 
Kwangju,  524 
Kwangsi  province,  251 
Kyakhta,  77,  84 
Kyaw  Myein,  U,  381,  391 

Ladakh,  307,  308,  316,  320,  321,  322,  538,  552 

Laguna,  96,  99,  477,  480,  484,  485 

La  hade,  Lt.  Col.  Saleh,  415 

Lahore,  321 

Laishui,  10 

Lai  Tel:,  see  Loi  Tnk 

Lampongese,  406 

Land  law  of  1930  (China),  58,  149 

Langfang,  11,  20 

Lang- Son,  257 

Lao-Dong,  340 

Laos,  117,  239,  240,  242,  244,  251,  254  ,  257,  259, 
260,  261,  262,  263,  265,  336,  337,  345,  346, 

353 

Laurel,  President  Jose  P.,  212,  486 
Lau  Yeh  (Liu  Yao),  188,  200 
Lava,  Jose,  497 

Lawton,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  W.,  99,  100,  101,  104 
League  of  Nations,  242 

League  of  Upholders  of  Indonesian  Independence 
(IPKI),  411 

Leclerc,  Gen.  Philippe,  252 
Ledo  road,  120,  121 
Le  IXic  Tho,  341 
Lee  Ban  Nam,  526,  527 
Lee  Chu  Ha,  517,  524 
Lee  Yong  Sang,  521,  528 
Lee  Yung  EXing,  523 
Leh,  321 
Le  Huu  Tu,  247 
Leimena,  Johannes,  297 
Lenin,  V.  I.,  35,  39,  51 
Le  Van  Vien,  see  Bay  Vien 
Leyte,  215,  224,  225,  229 
Lhasa,  537-546,  548,  550,  552 
Liaoning,  139 

Liberal  Party  (Philippines),  483,  486,  494,  501 

Liberation  Press  Agency  (South  Viet-Nam),  342 

Liberation  Radio  (South  Viet-Nam),  312 
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1 3  ABSTRACT 

The  present  study  is  one  of  three  volumes  in  a  series  entitled  Challenge  and  Response 
in  internal  Conflict.  The  series  contains  descriptive  and  analytical  accounts  covering  a  total 
of  57  cases  of  insurgency  and  counterinsurgency  occurring  in  ths  20th  century.  The  three 
volumes  are  individually  entitled  The  Experience  in  Asia,  The  Experience  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  Fast,  and  T.ie  Kxnorienoc  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 


The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  enlarge  the  body  of  knowledge  alxmt  insurgency  and 
especially  counterinsurgency  by  empirical  study  of  actual  historic  ’  cases.  From  a  sample 
ol  about  1  50  cases,  57  were  selected  according  to  criteria  governing  time,  definition,  occur¬ 
rence  of  military  operations,  analogy,  and  feasibility.  Persons  of  academic  and  professional 
background  were  then  selected  to  study  individual  cases  according  to  a  standardized  method¬ 
ology  (described  in  the  Technical  Appendix). 

The  individual  siucbes  were  written  in  a  format  covering  background,  insurgency,  counter- 
insurgency,  and  outcome  and  conclusions,  followed  by  notes  and  bibliographic:  material.  The 
studies  have  been  group*  d  geographically  in  three  volumes  to  form  casebooks  on  the  subject 
of  infernal  conflict.  In  addition,  the  cases  now  published  plus  some  further  materials  collected 
during  their  preparation  form  a  data  bank  for  the  further  analysis  of  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency. 
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